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S  EC  T  I  O  N     I. 

The    General     History   of  the    Christian 

Church. 

THE   arduous  atempts   made  by  the  ponrCENT; 
tifs,   in  the  preceding  century,  to  advance  c^^'^V 
the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  see  of  Ronie^   by  ^-,      *' 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Christian  church,  and^-*»«  ^"^-   . 
spreading  the  gospel  through  the  distant  nations^p^u^*^*^ 
met  with  much  opposition;    and,    as  they  w ere fi^*-, found- 
neither  well  conducted  nor  properly  supported, ^^^^ 
their  fruits  were  neither  abundimt  nor  permanent. 
But  in  this  century  the  same  attempts  were  re* 
newed  with  vigour,   crowned  with  success,   and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  give  a  new  degree  of 
stability  to  the  tottering  grandeur  of  the  papacy. 
They  were  begun  by   Gregory  XV.   who,   by 
the  advice  of  his  confessor  Narni,   founded  at 
Rome^  in  the  year  1622,  \\\q  idixaoxxs  Congregation 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith ^  and  eniiched  it 
with  ample  revenues.     This  congregation,  which 
consists  of  thirteen  cardinals,   two   priests,   one 
monk,  and  a  secretary  \a\  is  designed  to  propa- 

gate 

f/i]  Such  is  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  this  Con* 
grtgation  as  they  stand  in  llu-  otiji«iual  Bull  of  Crie-ory  XV. 
see  litiilarium  Roman,  torn.  iii.  p.  472.  idit.  Luxefniurir^^y^ 
C:!rri  mentions  the  same  number,  in  his  Etat  F/ejiri;  Je 
PE^Jise  kbmainc^  p.  259,    liut  a  different  account  i>  ^ivii  by 

Vol.  V.  JB  j  Aymuu, 
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CENT,  gate  and  maintain  the  religion  of  Rotne  in  all 
s^X\  parts  and  comers  of  the  world.  Its  riches  and 
possessions  were  so  prodigiously  augmented  by  the 
munificence  of  Urban  VIII.  and  the  liberality 
of  an  incredible  number  of  donors,  that  its  funds 
are^  at  this  daiy,  adequate  to  the  most  expensive 
and  magnificent  undertakings.  And,  indeed, 
the  enterprises  of  this  Congregation  are  great  and 
extensive.  By  it  a  vast  iHKnber  of  missionaries 
are  sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world;  books 
of  various  kinds  published,  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  foreign  and  barbarous  languages  ;  the  sacred 
writings  and  other  pious  productions  sent  abroad 
to  the  most  distant  comers  of  the  globe,  and  ex- 
hibited to  each  nation  and  country  in  their  own 
language  and  characters  ;  seminaries  founded  for 
the  sustenance  and  education  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  youHg  men,  set  apart  for  the  foreign 
missions  j  houses  erected  for  the  instruction  and 
support  of  the  Pagaa  youths  that  are  yearly  sent 
from  abroad  to  Rome,  that  they  may  return  from 
thence  into  their  respective  countries,and  become 
the  instructors  of  their  blinded  Brethren  :  not  ta 
mention  the  charitable  establishments,  that  are 
designed  for  the  relief  and  support  of  those  who 
have  suffered  banishment,  or  been  involved  in 
ether  calamiti(*s,  on  account  of  their  «tedfast  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  of  Ro?ne,  and  their  zeal 
for  promoting  the  glory  of  its  pontif.  Such  are 
the  arduous  and  complicated  schemes,  with  the 
execution  of  which  this  congregation  is  charged  ; 
but  these,  though  the  principal,  are  not  the  only 
objects  of  its  attention  ;  its  views,  in  a  word,  are 
vast,  and  its  exploits  almost    incredible.      Its 

members 

Aymon,  in  hra  Tahfeau  tie  in  Cour  de  Rome,  part  III.  chap,  iii. 
^.  -279.  for  he  makes  this  Congregation  to  consist  of  eighteen 
c:%rdin'dl$,  one  of  the  Popov's  srctciaries,  one  apostolical  />rO' 
tbo/ioiary,  one  r^^ferendary,  aad  one  of  the  asM:ssor»,  or  iccrc- 
taries  of  cbe  inqui::iiiun. . 
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Incmbers  hold  their  assemblies  in  a  splendid  and  c  e  h  t. 

XVII. 

Sect.  I. 


magnificent  palace,   whose   delightful  situation     ^^^'' 


adds   a  singular  lustre  to  its  beauty  and  gran- 
deur [h]. 

11.  To  this  famous  establishment,  another  less  The  Cof- 
roagnificent  indeed,  but  highly  useful,  was  added,  |2^^_ 
in  the  year  1627,  by  pop^  Urban  VIII.  under L.  &c.  in- 
the  denominatioQ  of  a  College  or  Seminary  for  tbe^^^^^  ^f 
propagation  if  the  faith.    This  seminary  is  set  apart  vol 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  the  foreign  missions ;   and  they  ar6 
here  brought  up,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  languages  and  sciences  that 
ere  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  distant  nations.   This  excellent 
foundation  was  due  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of 
John  Baptjst  Viles,  a  Spanish  nobleman,   who 
resided  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  who  began  by 
presentmg  to  the  pontif  all  his  ample  possessions^ 
together  with  his  house,   which  was  a  noble  and 
beautiful  structure,  for  this  pious  and  generous  pur- 
pose.    His  liberality  excited  a  spirit  of  pious  emu- 
lation, and  is  followed  with  zeal  even  to  this  day. 
The  Seminary  was  at  first  committed  by  Urban  to 
the  care  and  direction  of  three  canons  of  the  pair i^ 
wcbal  churches ;  but  this  appointment  was  after- 
wards changed,  and,  ever  since  the  year    1641, 
it  is  governed  by  the  Congregation  founded  by 
Gregory  XV.  [c\ 

B  2  m  Thd 

[^]  The  authors,  who  have  given  an  account  of  this  Con- 
gregatioD,  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii 
toti  orbi exoriens^  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  ^66.  Add  to  these,  Doro- 
theus  Ascaoius,  De  Montibus  Fietatis  Ecclesia  Roman,  p.  522. 
where  there  is  a  complete  list  of  the  books  that  have  been 
published  by  this  Congregation,  from  its  first  institution  untU 
the  year   1667. 

[r]  Hclyot,  Hhtoire  des  Ordres  MonastiqueT,  Reltpeax  et 
MiUtaires^  torn.  viii.  cap.  xii,  p.  78.  Urb.  Cerri  Etdt  pryseni 
df  PEsglise  Romaine^  p.  293.  where,  however,  the  first  founder 
ofihii  College  is  called,  by  mistake,  Vivcs* 
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c  E  N  T.     III.  The  same  zealous  spirit   reached   Fraric'tm 
J,    ^  J  and  produced  there  several  pious  foundations   ot 
' — J^—  a  like  natute:   In  the  y;ear  1663,  the  Congregation 
Congrcori-  of  priests  of  the  foreign  missions  was   instituted  by 
coUcge*     royal  authority,  while   an  association  of  bishops 
of  the  Ame  and  Other  ecclesiastics  found  the  Parisian  Semina^ 
fo*undcd  in  ^vfo^  ^^^^  missions  abroad,  designed  for  the  educa- 
Francc      tion  of  thosc  wlio  Were  set  apart  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  among  the   Pagan y  nations. 
From  hence,  apostolical  vicars,  are  still  sent  to  S"/- 
am  Tonquin^  Cochin  China,  and  Persia,  bishops  to 
Babylon,  and  missionaries  to  other  Asiatic  nations; 
and  all  these  spiritual  envoys  are  supported  by  the 
ample  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  C(9«^r<?ftf//o« 
and  Seminary  [rf].     These  priests  of  the  foreign 
missions  {/],  and  the  apostles  they  send  into  for- 
eign Countries,  are  almost  perpetually   involved 
in  altercations  and  debates  with  the  Jesuits  and 
their  missionaries.  The  former  are  shocked  at  the 
methods  that  are  ordinarily  employed  by  the  lat- 
ter, in  converting  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics 
to  the  Christian   religion.     And  the  Jesuits,   in 
•their  turn,  absolutely  refuse  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders of  the   apostolical  vicars  and  bishops,   who 
receive  their  commission    from  the   Congregation 
•above   mentioned;    though  this  commission  be 
'issu-*d  out  with  the  consent   of  the  pope,  or  of 
the  College  de  propaganda  fide  residing  at  Rome. 
There  was  also  another   religious   establishment 
formed  in  France,  during  this  century,  under  ther 
title  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament^ 
.  whose  founder  was  x\utherius,  bishop   of  Beth^ 
Idfcm,  and  which,  in  the  year  1644,   received  ah 
order  from    Urban   VUl.  to    have    always     a 

number 

[//]  Sec  the  Gallia  Christiana  Benedictinorum,  torn.  vii.  p. 
1024. — llclyot,  Histoire  tics  Oriires  Monastie^ues,  torn.  viii. 
thap.  >ii.  p.  84. 

[i'\  Thc^^c  ecclesiastics  are  commonlv  called  in  France,  Mcj- 
iicurs  dts  Missions  Ktrangercs, 
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finmber  of  ecclesiastics  ready  to  exercise  their  mi- c  f.  v  t. 
nistry  among  the  Pagan  nations,   wh^jnever  they  i^^\ 
should  be  called  upon  by  the  pope,  or  the  Con^re-  ^.— y— ' 
gation  de propaganda,  for  that  purpo!>e  [/J.  It  would 
be  endless  to  iuention  oilier  associations  uf  less  note, 
that  were  forin:?d  in  sevtrr.il  countries  for  pi  )in  )ting 
tbe  cause  of  Gil ristianity  amo.ig  the  darkened  na- 
tions ;  as  also  the  care  t^ken  by  the  Jesuits,   and 
other  religious  cominunitie^,  to  have  a  number  of 
missionaries  always  ready  for  that  i)urpo^e. 

IV.  These  congregations  and  colleges  sent  forth  Miwion- 
those  legions  of  missionaries,    who,    in   this  cen-*J'j^  "^u^- 
tury,   covered,   in  a  manner,   the  whole  face  of^pjc,^^* 
the  globe,   and  converted  to   the  profession   of t*»'>»^  of 
Christianity  at  least,  if  not  to  irs  temper  and  spirit,     J««"'»- 
multitudes  of  persons  in  the  fiercest  and  most 
barbarous   nations.     The   religious  orders,   that 
make  the  greatest  figure  in  these  mission*,  are  the 
y.fi/its^  the  Dmiinicins,  tne  Fnjnciscans,  and  the 
Capucbinsj   who,   though  oncerned  in  one  com-* 
mon  cause,   ^gree;,   nevertheless,   very  ill  among 
thenselves,   accusing   each   other   publicly   and 
reciprocally,     and    that    with   the    most   bitter 
reproaches  and  invectives,   of  want  of.ze.d  in  the 
service  of  Chkist,  nay.  of  corrupting  the   purity 
of    the     Christian    doctrine    to    pronote   their 
ambitious  purposes.     But  ni)ne  are  so  universally 
accused  of  sinister  views  and  unworthy  practces, 
in  this  respect,  as  the  Jesnits^  who  are  singularly 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  missio  varies, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  dangeious    and 
pernicious  set  of  apostles  by  a  considera:)le  part 
of  the  Romish  church.     Nor,  indeed,  can  ihey  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light,   if  the  general  report 
be   true,   that,    instead  of  instructing  their  pro- 
selytes in  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
rhey  teach  them  a  corrupt  system  of  religion  and 

li  3  morality 

\fi  Hclyot,  loc.  cit,  cap.  xiii.  p.  87.  100. 
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c  E  K  T.wio^li^y  that  sits  easy  upon  their  consciences,  and, 
xvu  is  reconcileable  with  the  indulgence  of  their  ap- 
^'^^' ''  petites  and  passions ; — that  they  not  only  toler- 
ate, but  even  countenance,  in  these  new  converts, 
sevcf  lal  profane  opinions  and  superstitious  rites  and 
customs ; — that,  by  commerce,  carried  on  with 
the  most  rapacious  avidity,  and  various  other  me- 
thods little  consistent  with  probity  and  candour, 
they  have  already  acquired  an  overgrown  opu- 
lence, which  they  augment  from  day  to  day  ; — 
that  they  bum  with  the  thirst  of  ambition,  and 
?tre  constantly  gaping  after  worldly  honours  and 
prerogatives  ;— ^that  they  are  perpetually  employ- 
ing the  arts  of  adulation,  and  the  seductions  of 
bribery,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  men  in  power; — that  they  are 
deeply  mvolved  in  civil  affairs,  in  the  cabals  of 
courts,  and  the  intrigues  of  politicians ; — and  fi- 
nally, that  they  frequently  excite  intestine  com- 
motions and  civil  wars,  in  those  states  and  king- 
doms, ^^^hei-e  their  views  are  obstructed  or  disap- 
pointed, and  refuse  obedience  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tif,  and  to  the  vicars  and  bishops  that  bear  his 
commission.  These  accusations  are  indeed  griev- 
ous, but  they  are  perfectly  well  attested,  being 
confirmed  by  the  most  striking  circumstantial  e- 
vidence,  as  well  as  by  a  prodigious  number  of  un^ 
exceptionable  witnesses.  Among  these  we  ruay 
reckon  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  respecta- 
ble members  of  the  church  of  ^6/7/c',  whose  testi- 
mony cannot  be  imputed  to  the  suggestions  of 
envy,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  considered  as  the  ef- 
fect of  temerity  or  ignorance  on  the  other;  such 
^re  the  cardinals,  the  members  of  the  Conxregruion 
de  propaganda  fide ^  and  even  some  of  the  popes 
themselves.  These  testimonies  are  supported  and 
confirmed  by  glaring  facts,  even  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Jesuits  in  China ^  Abyssinia^  Japan^  and 
India^  where  they  nave  dishonoured  the  cause  of 

'  '         Christianity, 
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Christianity,  and  hurt  the  interest  of  Rame  in  c  e  n  T. 
the  most  sensible  manner  by  their  corrupt  prac-  c^pfj^ 
tices  [^].  ' — ^-Iw 

V.  The  Jesuits  exhausted  all  the  resources  ^^j^J^^J" 
their  peculiar  artifice  and  dexterity  to  impose  upon, 
silence  upon  their  accusers,  to  confound  their  ad- 
versaries, and  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  their 
own  proceedings.  But  all  their  stratagems  were 
ineffectual.  The  court  of  Rome  was  informed  of 
their  odious  frauds;  and  this  information  was,  by 
no  means,  looked  upon  as  groundless.  Many 
circumstances  concur  to  prove  this,  and  among 
others  the  conduct  of  the  Congregation  at  Rame^ 
by  which  the  foreign  missions  are  carried  on  and 
directed.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that,  during 
many  years  past,  the  Jesuits  have  been  much  less 
employed  by  that  Congregation,  than  in  former 
times,  and  are  also  treated,  on  almost  every  oc- 
casion, with  a  degree  of  circumspection  that 
manifestly  implies  suspicion  and  diffidence.  Other 
religious  orders  have  evidently  gained  the  ascen- 
dant they  formerly  held ;  and,  in  the  nice  and  cri- 
tical affeirs  of  the  church,  and  more  especially  in 
what  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  much  more  confidence  is  placed  in 
the  austere  sobriety,  poverty,  industry,  and  pa- 
tience of  the  Capuchins  and  Carmelites^  than  in 
the  opulence,  artifice,  genius,  and  fortitude  of 
the  disciples  of  Loyola.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  ceitain,  that  if  the  Jesuits  are  not  much  trusted, 
the/  are,  however,  more  or  less  feared ;  since 
neither  the  powcrfvlCon^re^ation.nov/  mentioned, 
nor  even  the  Roman  pontifs  themselves,  venture 
to  reform  all  the  abuses,  which  they  silently  dis- 
approve, or  openly  blame,  in  the  conduct  of  this 

B  4  insidious 

[ /]  T^^  reader  will  find  an  ample  relation  of  these  fjict«, 
supported  by  a  cioud  of  witnesses,  in  the  Preface  to  the  ////• 
totre  dt  la  Campaigne  de  Jesus,  published  at  Utrecht  in  the  year 
i74i. 
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c  E  NT. insidious  order.     This  connivance,  however  in-. 
XVil  .    .       •    .^     »  ^  -^ 

Sect,  i    Voluntary,  is  become  a  matter  of  necessity.     The 
\     V      'opulence  of  the  Jesuits  is  so  excessive,  and  their 
credit  ^nd  influence  are  grown  so  extensive  and 
formidable,   in  all  those  parts  of  the  world  that 
embrace  the  religion  of  Rotife^  that  they  carry 
their  insolence   so  far  as  to  menace  often  the 
pontif  on   his  throne,   who  cannot,  without  thq 
utmost  peril,  pblige  them  to  submit  to  his  orders, 
where  they  are  disposed  to  be  refractory.     Nay 
wore,  the  decisions  of  the  pope  are  frequently  sug- 
gested by  this  powerful  society,  and  it  is  only  in 
such  a  case  that  the  society  treats  them  with  un- 
limited respect.  When  they  come  from  any  other 
quarter,  they  are  received  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner by  the  Jesuits,   who  trampje  upon  some  of 
them  with  impunity,   and  interpret  others  with 
their  usual  dexterity  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  an- 
swer the  views  and  promote  the  interests  of  their 
ambitious  order.     Such,  at  least,  are  the  accounts 
that  are  generally  given  of  their  proceedings;  ac- 
counts which,  though  contradicted  by  them,  are 
nevertheless  supported  by  strikmg  and  palpable 
evidence. 
Theme-         VI.   The  risc  of  these  dissensions  between  the 
conv-rrinp.  Jesuits  and  the  other  Roman  missionaries  is  owing 
jiracti^dbyto  the  mcthods  of  conversion  used  by  the  former, 
prcuVe      which  arc  entirely  different' from  those  that  are 
thcia  enc-  employed  by  the  latter.     The  crafty  disciples  of 
?**^^         Loyola  judge  it  proper  to  attack  the  superstition 
of  the  Indian  nation^  by  artifice  and   stratagem, 
and  to  bring  them  only  gradually,   with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  prudence,   to  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity.     In  couJiequence  of  this  principle, 
they  interpret  and  explain  the  ancient  doctrines  cf 
Paganism,  and  also  those  that  Confucius  taught 
in  China^    in  such  a  manner  as  to  soften  and 
fliminish,  at  least  in  appearance,  their  opposition 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ;   and  whenever  they 

find 
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Snd,  in  any  ojF  the  religious  systems  of  the  Indi-  ^  ^'  J^  "r* 
an-,  tenets  or  precepts  thai  bear  even  the  faintest  s^cr!  i. 
fesemblance   of  ceitain  doctrines  or  precepts  of 
Christianity,  they  employ  all  iheir  dexterity  and 
zeal  to  render  thi?   resemblance  more   plausible 
and  striking,  and  ro  persuade  the  Indians,  that 
there  is  a  great  conformity  between  then'  ancient 
theology  and  the  new  rehgion  they  are  cxhurt^^d 
to  embrace.  They  go  3till  farther  ;   for   they  in-r 
dulge  their   proselytes  in  the   observance  of  all 
their  national  customs  and  rites,  except  such  as  are 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  the   genius  and  spirit 
of  the  Christian  wors-iip.     These  rites  are  modi- 
^ed  a  little  by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  directed  to- 
wards a  different  set  of  objects,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  coalition  between  Paganism  and  Christia- 
nity. To  secure  themselves  an  ascendant  over  the 
untutored  minds  of  these  simple  Indians,  they  stu- 
dy  their  natural  inclinations   and  propensities, 
comply  with  them  an  aU  occcjsions,  and  carefully 
avoid  whatever  may  shvjck  them.     And  as  in  all 
countries  the  clergy,  ^ndmen  of  eminent  learning, 
are  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  intUienceonthe 
multitude,  so  the  Jesuits  are  particularly  assidu- 
pusin  courting  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  priests^ 
which  they  obtain  by  various  methods,  in  the 
choice  of  which  they  are  fur  from  being  scrupul-r 
pus.   But  the  protection  of  men  in  power  is  the 
great  object  they  principally  aim  at,  as  the  surest 
method  of  establishing  their  authority,  and   ex- 
tending their  influence.    And  hence  they    study 
all  the  arts  that  can  render  them  agreeable  or  use^ 
ful  to  great  men  ;  hence  their  application  io  the 
mathematics,    physic,  poetry,  to  the  theory  of 
painting,sculpture, architecture,  and  the  olherele- 
gant  arts ;  and  hence  their  perseverance  in  study- 
ing men  and  manners,  the  interests  of  princes,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  giving  counsel  in  critical    situations,     and 

suggesting 
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CENT,  suggested  expedients  in  perj^exing  and  compli* 
XVII.    ca^ed  cases.     It   would  be  endless  to  enumerate 

Sect   I 

\,  y  \t  all  the  circumstances  that  have  been  complained 
of  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits.  These  that 
have  been  now  mentioned,  have  ruined  their 
credit  in  the  esteem  of  the  other  missionaries, 
who  consider  their  artful  and  insidious  dealings 
as  every  way  unsuitable  to  the  character  and  dig- 
nity of  the  ambassadors  of  Chrisi  ,  whom  it  be- 
comes to  plead  the  cause  of  God  with  an  honest 
simplicity,  and  an  ingenuous  openness  and  can- 
dour, without  any  mixture  of  dissimulation  or 
fraud.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  the  other  re- 
ligious orders,  that  are  employed  in  the  foreign 
missions,  proceeding  in  a  very  different  method 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  They  attack 
openly  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians,  in  all  their 
connexions  and  in  all  their  consequences,  and  are 
studious  to  remove  whatever  may  seem  adapted 
to  nourish  them.  They  shew  little  regard  to  the 
ancient  rites  and  customs  in  use  among  the  blind- 
ed nations,  and  little  respect  for  the  authority  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  established.  They  treat 
with  a  certain  indiiFerence  and  contempt  the  Pa- 
gan priests,  grandees,  and  princes,  and  preach, 
without  disguise,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, w^hile  they  attack,  without  hesitation  or 
fear,  the  superstitions  of  those  nations  they  are 
called  to  convert. 
Christianity  VII.  Thcsc  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome 
P^^^^  spread  the  fame  of  the  Christian  religion  through 
the  greatest  part  oi  Asia  during  this  century.  To 
begin  with  India  ;  it  is  observable,  that  the  mini- 
sterial labours  of  the  Jesuits^  ThcatinSy  and  Au- 
gustinians  contributed  to  introduce  some  rays  of 
divine  truth,  mixed,  indeed,  with  much  darkness 
and  superstition,  into  those  parts  of  that  vast 
region  that  had  been  possessed  by  the  Portuguese 
l^efore  Xheir  expulsion  from  thence  by  the  Dutch. 

But 
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But  of  all  the  missions  that  were  estahhshed  inC  e  n  t. 
these  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  none  has  been  scct.  r. 
more  constantly  and  universally  applauded  than 
that  of  Madura^  and  none  is  said  to  have  produ- 
ced more  abundant  and  permanent  fruit.  It  was 
undertaken  and  executed  by  Robert  de  Nobi- 
Li  [i&],  an  Itahan  Jesuit,  who  took  a  very  singu- 
lar method  of  rendering  his  ministry  successful. 
Considering,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Indians 
beheld  with  an  eye  of  prejudice,  and  aversion  all 
the  Europeans,  and,  on  the  other,  that  they  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  the  order  of  Brachmans 
as  descended  from  the  Gods;  and  that,  impatient 
of  other  rulers,  they  paid  an  implicit  and  unli- 
mited obedience  to  them  alone,  he  assumed  the 
appearance  and  title  of  a  Brachman^  that  had 
come  from  a  far  country,  and,  by  besmearing  his 
countenance  and  imitating  that  most  austere  and 
painful  method  of  living  that  the  Sanianes  or  Pe- 
nitents observe,  he  at  length  persuaded  the  cre- 
dulous people  that  he  was,  in  reality,  a  member 
of  that  venerable  Order  [/].     By  this  stratagem, 

he 

7»]  Others  call  this  famous  missionary  Robert  de  Nobilibus* 
j  ]  Urban  Cerri,  Etdt  present  de  i'^Egiise  Romaine^  p.  173. 
^  Nobili,  wbo  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jcrsuits  as  the 
chief  apostie  of  the  Induns  after  Francoii  Xavicr,  took  in« 
Credible  pains  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  religion,  cus- 
to.Ds,  and  language  of  Madura^  sufBcient  for  the  purposes 
of  Sis  iBinistry.  But  this  was  not  all :  for,  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  his  opposers,  and  particularly  of  those  who  treated  his 
character  of  Brachman  a9  an  impostor,  he  produced  an  old, 
iiirty  parchnient,  in  which  he  had  forged,  in  the  ancient  In- 
dian characters,  a  deed,  shewing  that  the  Brachmans  of  Rome 
were  of  much  older  date  than  those  of  India^  and  that  the 
Jesuits  of  R<»n^  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  God 
Brama,  Nay,  Father  JouTenci,  a  learned  Jesuit,  tells  us 
in  the  History  of  his  Order,  something  yet  more  remarkable  \ 
even  that  Robert  de  Nobili,  when  the  authenticity  of  his 
smoaky  parchment  was  called  iu  question  by  some  Indian 
uabslievers,  declared  upon  oa$b^  before  the  assembly  of  Ihe 

Brachmani 
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PEN  T.he  gained  over  to  Christianity  twelve  eminent 
feKcu'  I  iirachmans,  v^^hose  example  and  mfluence  engaj^tid 
a  jiiudigious  number  of  the  people  to  hear  ihe 
iubtructiuns,  and  to  receive  ih^  doptrinc,  ot  this 
fj^mous  nii^sionary.  On  the  death  of  Robert, 
this  singular  mission  was  for  some  time  at  a  stand, 
and  seciiied  even  to  be  neglected  [/:].  But  it 
W'db  at'ierv\aids  renewed,  by  the  zeal  and  industry 
of  the  PorcLguese  Jesuits,  and  is  still  carried  on 
by  several  missionarie«<  of  that  Order,  from  France 
and  Porti.gi'ily  who  have  inured  themselves  to  the 
terrible  au**terities  that  were  practised  by  Robekt, 
and  tliat  are  thus  become,  as  it  were,  the  appen- 
dages of  that  mission.  These  fictitious  Brach- 
mans^  who  boldly  deny  their  being  Europeans  or 
Franks  [/],  and  only  give  themselves  out  for  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  regions,  are  said  to  have 
conveited  a  prodigious  number  of  Indians  to 
Christianity  ;  and,  if  common  report  may  be 
trusted  to,  the  congregations  they  have  already 
founded  in  those  countries  grow  larger  and  more 
numerous  from  year  to  year.  Nor,  indeed,  do 
these  accounts  appear,  in  the  main,  unworthy  of 
credit  \ni] ;  though  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to 

receive, 

Brarhmans  of  Madura^  that  he  (Nobili)  derived  really  and  tru- 
ly his  origin  from  the  God  Brama,  Is  it  not  astonishing  that 
this  Reverend  Father  should  acknowledge,  is  it  not  monstrous 
that  he  should  applaud,  as  a  piece  of  pious  ingenuity,  this  de- 
testable instance  of  perjury  and  fraud  ?  See  Jouvcnci  Hutotre 
di'S  J c suites, — Norbert,  Alemoires  Historiques  sur  ies  Missions 
des  Malabo  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

h\  Urban  Cerri   Fjat  present  de  tEglise  Romaine^  p.    173- 

'/]  The  Indians  distinguish  all  the  Europeans  by  the  general 
denomination  of  Franks^  or  (as  tliey  pronounce  the  word) 
Pranqhis^ 

[ot]  The  Jesuits  seem  to  want  words  to  express  the  glory 
that  has  accrued  to  their  Order  from  the  remarkable  success 
and  the  abundant  fruits  of  this  famous  mission,  as  also  the 
dreadful  sufferings  and  hardships  their  missionaries  have  5us- 
tained  in  the  course  of  their  ministry.  See  the  Lettres  Curicuses 
et  Edifiantes  ccrites  des  Missions  Etran^eres, torn.  i.  p.  9.  32.  46. 

(JO. 
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deceive,   as  authentic  and  well  attested,  the  tela-c  e  n  t. 
tions  that  have  been  given  of  the  intolerable  hard-  ^^^\ 

ships 

50,  $$^  where  father  Martin  observes  (p.  9.),  that  this  mission 
surpasses  all* others  )  that   each  missionary  baptizes,  at  least,  a 
thousand  converts  every  year  (p.  1 1 . )  j  that, nevertheless,  Baptism 
is  not  indiscriminately  administered,  or  granted  u-ith  fucility  and 
precipitation  to  every  one  that  demands  it  (p.  12.)  j  that  those 
who  present  themselves  tb  be  baptized,  are  accurately  examined 
until  they   exhibit    sufficient  proofs  of  their  sincerity,  and  are 
carefully   instructed   during  the  space  of  foLir  months  in  order 
to  their  reception  )  that,  aher  their  reception,  they   live  like 
angels  rather  than  like  men  •,  aivJ   that  the  smallest  appearance 
of  mortal  sins  is   scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  foima  among  them. 
If  any  one  is  curious  en«jugh  to  Inquire  into  the  causes  that 
produce  such   an   uncommon  de'^ree   of  sanctity   among  these 
new  converts,  the    Jesuits  allej^e  the  two  following  •,  the  Jirst 
is   modestly    drawn   from   the   holy  lives  and  examples  of  the 
missionaries,  who  (p.  1 5.)  pass   thjir  days    in    the  greatest  au- 
sterity, and  in  acts  of  mortification  that  are  terrible  to  nature 
(see  torn.  xiL  p.  2t6.  torn.    \v.  p.  21  \.)    who  are  not  allowed, 
for  instance,  the   use  of  bread,   wine,  f:sh,  or  Hesh,  but  are 
obliged  to  be    satisfied   wlih  water    and  ves^etablcs,  dressed  in 
the  most  insipid  and  disgusting- manner,  Lnd   whose  clothing, 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  lite,  are  aiiswerable  to  their 
miserable   diet.     The    secnnd   cause  of  this    unusual  appear- 
ance,  alleged   by   tlie    Jesuits,   is  the   situation   of  these  new 
Christians,  by   which  they  are  put  oR  from    all    communica- 
tion   and  intercourse    with    the    Kurope^ins,   whp  are  said  to 
.have   corrupted,    by    their   liceutlous    manners,  almost  all  the 
other    Indian   proselytes  to    Chriiilaiilty.       Add    to   all   tlui, 
other  considcralions,    which    are    scattered    up    and  down  in 
\\i^  Letters   above  cited,  tom.    i.    p.    \(i^    17.   tom.    ii.    p.    i. 
torn.   iii.   p.   217.   tom.   v.    p.    2.    tom.    vi.  p.   119.  tom.  ix. 
p.     126.  Malum    is    a    separate   kirgdom  situated  in  tlic 

midst  of  the  Indian  Peniniulu  beynnd  the  Ganqer  *.  There 
is  an  accu'u'e  map  ot  tlie  terri'^^ory  comprehended  in  the 
n.i>.s*on  o( MnJurnj  \)u\AU\nd  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  xyth  tome 
of  the  Ltti'^es  Cw^i.usc's  tft  Eui'ianUs^  p.  60.  The  French  [esuiu; 
set  on  foot,  in  the  kinf^dom  of  Carnatc  and  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  a  mli^slon  like  that  of  Ma  Jura  (Le/tres  Cur,  torn, 
v.  p.  3.  24^.)  and,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
other  missio'ia^lcs  of  tlie  same  (^rder  formed  an  enterprise  of 
tl;e  same    nature    in    the    dominions  of  the    kinj;  of  Mtirana 

(torn, 
^y^  ♦  'I'h's  is  a   m!«t?.V.e.     Mii'ura  is  in  tn.;    Iiifiijii  Pcrnin'^ula  within, 
Gail  jc>,  auil  (lot  beyond  it.      Its   princlp  .1   prudii.  c  1-  rlc<-,  whi.h  is  one  of 
th:.'  principal  instrmncnts  made  u>c  ol  by  tUc  rich  JciUiU  iu  the  coDvcr»io^ 
•/  the  poor  Indlaoi. 
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CENT  ships  and  sufferings  that  have  been  sustained  by 
SrcT.  I.  ^^^^^  JesuiuBrachmani  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
V     /  .^Many  imagine,  and  not   without   good  founda- 
tion, that  their  austerites  are,  generally  speaking, 
more  dreadful  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ;  and 
that,  while  they  out wardly  affect  an  extraordinary 
•  degree  of  self-denial,  they  indulge  themselves  pri- 
vately in  a   free,  and  even  luxurious  use  of  the 
creatures,  have  their  tables  delicately  served,  and 
their  cellars  exquisitively  furnished,  in   order  to 
refresh  themselves  after  their  labours. 
hdie  VIU.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  first 

rfla^  conveyed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tong-king^  and 
Too^ii,  Kochincbina,  by  a  mission  of  Jesuits,  under  the 
*^-  direction  of  Alexander  of  Rhodes,  a  native   of 

Avignon  [;?],  wh  jse  instructions  were  received 
with  uncommon  docility  by  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  these   countries.     An 

account 

(torn.  11.  p.  I.  torn.  X.  p.  79.)  The  Jesuits  themselves  how- 
ever acknowledge  (torn.  vi.  p.  3.  15,  66,  107.)  that  this  latter 
establishment  succeeded  much  better  than  that  uf  Carnate. 
The  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  French  Jesuits, 
who  founded  the  mission  of  Carnate^  could  not  endurr,  with 
such  constancy  and  patience,  the  austere  and  mortified  man* 
ner  of  living  which  an  institution  of  this  nature  required,  nor 
imitate  the  rigid  self-denial  of  the  Brachman^,  so  well  as  the 
missionaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. — Be  that  as  it  may,  all 
these  missions,  that  formerly  maJe  such  a  ncjse  in  the  worlds 
were  suspended  and  abandoned,  in  cor<:t:quence  of  a  papal 
mandate  issued  out  in  the  year  1744,  by  Benedict  XIV.  who 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  mean  and  perfiuious  me* 
thods  of  converting  the  Indians  that  were  practised  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  pronounced  it  unlawful  to  make  use  of  frauds  or 
insidious  artifices  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  Christiati 
church.  See  Noxbett,  Memoires  Hist  or iques  pour  les  Missions 
Orientales^  tom.  i.  &  iv.  Mammachius  has  given  an  account  of 
this  matter,  and  also  published  the  mandate  of  Benedict,  in 
his  Orig,  el  /intiq.  Christian,  tom.  ii.  p.  24  7.  See  also  Lock-' 
man*s  Travels  of  the  Jesuits^  &c.  translated  trora  the  Lettres 
Edifiantes^  &.c.  vol.  i.  p.  4.  9.  2d  edit. 

[«]Seethc  Writings  o^  Alexander 'de  Rhodes,  who  was 
vodoubtedly  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  and  more  especially 
lU  Travels^  which  wefe  published  in  410.  at  Ptfnir,  in  the 
jefiM  i666»  and  1682. 
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account  of  the  success  of  this  spiritual  expedition  ce  n  t. 
being  brought  to  Alexandek  VII.  in  the  year  s^t"i 
J  658,  determined  that  pontif  to  commit  this  new 
church  to  the  inspection  and  government  of  a 
certain  number  of  bishops,  and  chose  for  this  pur- 
pose some  French  priests  out  of  the  Congregation 
of  foreign  missions  ^  to  carry  his  orders  to -the  rising 
community,  and  to  rule  over  it  as  his  representa- 
tives and  vicegerents.  But  the  Jesuits,  who  can 
bear  no  superiors,  and  scarcely  an  equal,  treated 
these  pious  men  with  the  greatest  indignity,  load- 
ed them  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  and  would 
not  permit  them  to  share  their  labours,  nor  to 
partake  of  their  glory  [o].  Hence  arose,  in  the 
court  of  Rome^  a  long  and  tedious  contest,  which 
served  to  shew,  in  the  plainest  manner,  that  the 
Jesuits  were  ready  enough  to  make  use  of  the 

authority 

[0]  There  were  several  Pamphlets  and  Memorials  published 
at  Paris^  in  the  years  r666,  1674,  and  1681,  in  which  these 
French  missionaries,  whom  the  Jesuits  refused  to  admit  as 
fellow-labourers  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  relate,  in  an 
eloquent  and  affecting  strain,  the  injuries  they  had  received 
from  that  jealous  and  ambitious  Order.  The  most  ample  and 
accurate  narration  of  that  kind  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1688,  by  Francis  Pallu,  whom  the  pope  had  created 
bishop  of  He/io^o/is.  The  same  matter  is  largely  treated  in 
the  Gaiiia  Christiana  of  the  learned  Benedictines,  tom.  vti.  p. 
1027.  and  a  concise  account  of  it  is  also  given  by  Urban  Cer« 
li,  in  his  Etdt  present  dt  t*  Eg  list  Romaine^  p.  199.  This  latter 
author,  thou^'a  secretary  of  the  Congregation  de propaganda 
fide^  yet  inveigh*  wjth  a  just  severity  and  a  generous  warmth 
against  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
laments  it  as  a  most  unhappy  thing,  that  the  Congregation^  novr 
mentioned,  has  not  power  enough  to  set  limits  to  the  rapacity 
and  tyranny  of  that  arrogant  society.  He  further  observes, 
towards  the  end  of  his  Narrative^  which  is  addressed  to  the 
pope,  that  be  was  not  at  liberty  to  reveal  all  the  abominations 
which  the  Jesuits  had  committed,  during  the  course  of  this 
contest,  but,  by  the  order  of  his  Holiness,  was  obliged  to  pass 
ihem  over  in  silence.  His  words  are  ;  Votre  Saintete  a  ordort" 
net,  qu^elles  demetsrassent  sous  ie  secret.^^Sce  also  on  this  sub- 
ject, Hc4yot,  Htstoiredes  Ordres  Monasttqnes^  tom.  viii.  chap. 
xii.  p.  84. 
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CENT  authority  of  the  pope,  when  it  was  necessary  td 
sec^^.  i.  promote  th6ir  interests,or  to  extend  their  influence 
*  •'  V  ■■  and  dominion ;  but  that  they  did  not  hesitate,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  treat  the  same  authority  with 
indifference  and  cpntempt  in  all  cases,  where  it 
appeared  in  opposition  to  their  private  views  and 
personal  interests.  After  this,  Ltwis  XIV.  sent 
a  solemn  embassy  [/>],  in  the  year  1684,   to  the 

king 

■     # 

B5*  [yft]  The  French  bishops  of  Iteliopolis^  Berytus^  and 
Meiellopolis^  that  had  b^cn  sent  into  India  about  the  year  1663, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  this  embassy,  and  by  an  account  of 
the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  monarch,  then  reigning  at 
Slam,  had  cnpouraged  the  French  king  to  make  a  new  attempt 
for  the  estabhshmerit  of  Christianity  in  these  distant  regions. 
A  fixed  residence  had  been  formed  at  Siam  for  the  Frencli 
missionaries,  together  with  a  seminary  for  instructing  the  youth 
in  the  languages  of  the  circumjacent  nations,  w^ho  had  all 
settlements,  or  camps,  as  they  arc  called,  at  the  capital.  A 
church  was  also  erected  there,  by  the  king's  permission,  in  th? 
year  1667,  and  that  prince  proposed  several  questions  to  the 
missionaries,  which  seemed  to  discover  a  propensity  to  inform 
himself  concerning  their  religion.  The  bishop  of  Heiiopoiis^ 
•who  had  gone  back  to  Europe  on  the  affairs  of  the  mission, 
returned  to  Siam  in  the  year  1673,  ^'^^^  letters  from  Lewis 
XIV.  and  Pope  CUrment  IX.  accompanied  with  rich  presents, 
to  thank  his  Siamese  majesty  for  the  favours  bestowed  on  the 
French  bishops.  In  a  private  audience  to  which  he  was  ad* 
jnitted,  he  explaipcd,  in  answer  to  a  question  proposed  to  him 
-by  the  king  of  Siam,  the  motive  that  had  engaged  the  Frencli 
bishops  to  cross  so  many  seas,  and  the  French  king  to  send  his 
subjects  to  countries  so  far  from  home,  observing,  that  a  strong 
desire  in  his  prince^  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  true  Godj  was 
ihe  sole  reason  of  their  voyage.  Upon  this  we  are  told,  that 
the  king  oi  Siam  offered  a  i)ort  in  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
.where  a  city  might  be  built  to  the  honour  of  Lewis  the  Great, 
and  where,  if  he  thought  fit,  he  might  send  a  viceroy  to  reside  ; 
and  declared  afterwards,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  that  he  would  leave  all  his  subjects  at  liberty  to 
embrnce  the  Romish  faith.—- All  this  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
tnissionaries  .to  a  very  hi|[(h  pitch  ;  but  the  expect ntions  they 
derived  from  thence  of  converting  the  king  himiiclf^N  ere  en- 
tirely (rroun<ile«:s,  as  mav  he  seen  from  a  vcrv  remarkable  de- 
claratKjn  (A  thai  i.kuiiarch  in  the  following  note.  See  the  Rr/a^ 
/icn  das  Miisions  et  des  Voyages  dcs  Evcqttes  Francois ^  pasbinu' 
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king  of  Siam^  whose  prime  minister,  at  that  tinie,  cent. 
was  a  Greek  Christian,  named  Constantine  sict.l 
Faulkon,  a  man  of  an  artful,  ambitious,  and  en- 
terprising spirit.  The  design  of  this  embassy  was 
to  engage  the  Pagan  prince  to  embiface  Christi- 
anity, and  to  permit  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  his  dominions*  The  ambassadors  were  at- 
tended by  a  great  retinue  of  priests  and  Jesuits, 
some  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  those 
branches  of  science  that  were  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  kigg  of  Siam.  It  was  only,  however, 
among  a  small  part  of  the  people,  that  the. labours 
of  these  missionaries  were  crowned  with  any  de- 
gree  of  success ;  for  the  monarch  himself,  and  the 
great  men  of  his  king*dom,  remained  unmoved  by 
their  exhortations,  and  deaf  to  their  instruc- 
tions [g].    The  king,  indeed,   though  i  he  chose 

to 

-   .         ...  ■      • 

t^  [9]  When  Monsienr  De  CHAukoirr^  who  was  charged 
wilh  this  famous  embassy,  arfived  at  Sianif  he  presented  a  long 
memorial  to  the  monarch  of  that  country,  intimating  how  so- 
licitous  the  king  of  France  was  to  have  his  Siamese  majesty  of 
the  same  religion  with  himself.  Chaw  Narata  (for  so  was 
the  latter  named),  who  seems  to  have  always  deceived  the 
French  b^  enconr^ing  words,  which  administered  hopes  that 
be  never  intended  to  accomplish,  answered  this  memorial  in  a 
>ery  acnte  and  artful  manner.  After  asking  who  had  made 
the  king  of  France  believe  that  he  entertained  any  fuch  senti- 
ments, he  desired  his  minister  Faulkon  to  tell  the  French 
ambassador,  <'  That  he  left  it  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  to 
^  judge,  whether  the  change  of  a  religion  that  had  been  fol- 
^^  lowed  in  his  dominions  without  interruption,  for  2229 
^^  years,  could  be  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  him,  or  a 
*'  demand  with  which  it  was  easy  to  comply  \ — that  bcsidss, 
he  was  much  surprised  to  (ind  the  king  of  France  concern 
himself  so  zealously  and  so  warmly  in  a  matter  which  rela- 
ted to  God  J  and  not  to  htm  ;  and  in  which,  though  it  related 
to  God,  the  Deity  did  not  seem  to  meddle  at  all,  but  left  it 
"  entirely  to  human  discretion."  The  king  asked,  at  tiie 
same  time,  **  Whether  the  true  God,  that  crcj^tcd  heaven  and 
'*  earth,  and  had  bestowed  on  mankind  such  different  natures 
*^  and  inclinations,  could  not,  when  he  gave  to  men  the  same 
*'  bodies  and  soul^i  have  also,  if  he  had  pleased,  inspired 
Vol-  V.  C  44  liiew 
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c  E  N  T.  to  persevere  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  yet 
scci\  I.  discovered  a  spirit  of  conde3cension  and  toleration 
towards  the  conductors  of  this  mission  j^  and  his 
fevourite  Constantine  had  secretljr  invited  the 
French  to  Siam  to  support  him  in  his  authority^ 
which  was  beheld  with  an  envious  eye  by  several 
of  the  grandees^  So  that  as  long  as  this  prince 
and  his  minister  lived,  the  French  still  retained 
some  hopes  of  accomjdishing  their  purpose,  and 
of  converting  the  ii^abitants  of  Siam  to  the  faith. 
But  these  hopes  entirely  vanished  in  the  year 
i688»  when,  in  a  popular  sedition,  excited  and 
fomented  by  some  prince  of  the  blood,  both  king 
and  minister  were  put  to  death  [r] ;.  and  then  the 
missionariesr  retumed4Knne. 
'^rtib^  IX.  Cbina^  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  of 
all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  could  not  but  appear 
'•*.■. 

^  tteol'sndi  {|die  ssme  rriigioos  sentiinents,  and  have  made 
'^  all  nalions  live  and  die  in  the  same  laws.  He  added, 
**  Tiiat^  since  oider  among  men,  and  unity  in  religion,  depend 
^  tbsolbtelj  on  Divine  Providence,  virho  could  as  easily  intro- 
^  dnce  them  into  the  vv^orld  as  thai  diversity  of  sects  that  pre* 
^  vails  in  it,  it  is  natural  lo  conclude  from  thence,  that  the 
^  true  God  takes  as  much  pleasure  to  be  honoured  by  diife- 
^  rent  modes  of  religion  and  worship,  as  to  be  glorified  by  a 
^  prodigious  number  of  different  creatures,  who  praise  him 
*^  tyerj  one  in  his  own  way.'*  He  moreover  asked,  ^*  Whe- 
^^  ther  that'  beauty  and  variety,  which  we  admire  in  the  order 
^  of  nature,  be  less  admirable  in  the  order  of  supernatural 
**  things,  or  less  becoming  in  the  wisdom  of  God  ? — ^However 
^  that  be  (continued  the  king  of  Siam\  since  we  know  that 
^  God  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  world,  and  that  we  are 
^  persuaded  nothing  cones  to  pass  contrary  to  his  will,  I  re- 
^  sign  my  person  and  dominions  into  the  arms  of  his  provi-* 
**  dence^  and  beseech  his  eternal  wisdom  to  dispose  thereof 
^  according  lo  his  good  will  and  pleasure."  See  Tachard, 
Prem,  Voyage  de  Siam^  p.  218;  as  also  the  Journal  of  the  Abbe 
Choisi,  who  was  employed  in  that  embassy. 

[r]  An  account  of  this  embiissy,  and  of  the  transadions  of 
both  ambassadors  and  missionaries,  is  given  by  Tachard, 
Chavmont,  and  La  Loijbert.  The  r^ations,  however,  of 
the  author  last  mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
candour,  deserve  undoubtedly  the  pxefisrence. 
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to  the  missionaries  and  their  constituents  an  ob-  cent. 
jcct  worthy  of  their  pious  zeal  and  ghostly  ambi-   sec^t!  r. 
tion.     And  accordingly  a  numerous  tribe  of  Jc  * 
suits ^  Dominicans^  Franciscans ^  and  Capuchins ^  set 
oat,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
with  a  view  to  enlighten  that  immense   region 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.     All  these, 
however  they  differ  in  other  matters,  agree  in 
proclaiming  the  astonishing  success  of  their  mini- 
sterial labours.      It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that 
the  principal  honour  of  these  religious  exploits 
belongs  to  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  dexterity  and  address,  removed  the  ob-« 
stacles  that  were  the  most  adapted  to  retard  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  among  a  people  whose 
natural  acuteness  and  pride  were  accompanied 
with  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  religion  and 
manners  of  their  ancestors^    These  artful  missio- 
naries studied  the  temper,  character,  taste,  incli- 
nations, and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  with  in-^ 
credible  attention ;  and  perceiving  that  their  na- 
tural sagacity  was  attended  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  improvement  in  knowledge,   and  that  they 
took  the  highest  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  more  especially  in  the  mathe- 
nutics,  they  lost  no  occasion  of  sending  for  sucii 
members  of  their  Order  as,  besides,  their  know^ 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  prudence  in  transacting 
business,    were    also    masters    of   the    dillerent 
branches  of  learning  and  philosophy.     Some  of 
these  learned  Jesuits  acquired,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  such  a  high  degree  of  credit  and 
influence  by  their  sagacity  and  eloqueiK:e,    the 
insinuating  sweetness  and  facility  of  their  man- 
ners, and  their  surprizing  dexterity  and  skill  in  all 
Icinds  of  transactions  and  affairs,  that  they  came 
at  length  to  the  knowledge  of  the  emperor,  were 
loaded  by  him  with  the  most  honoarable  m-irks 
of  distinction,  and  were  employed  in  the  nio'>t  se-' 

C  2r  ci'et 
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CENT,  cret  and  important  deliberations  and  affairs  of  the 
8«"t.'i.    cabinet.     Under  the  auspicious  protection  of  such 
*-''v^   powerful  patrons,  the  other  missionaries,  though 
of  a  lower  rank  and  of  inferior  talents,  were  deli- 
vered from  all  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry,  and  thus  encouraged  to 
'exert  themselves  with  spirit,  vigour,  and'  perseve- 
rance, in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  that  mighty  empire. 
The  pw-       X.  This  promising  aspect  of  things  was  cloud- 
ci^itUni-  ^  ^°'  ^""^  ^'"*'  when  Xun-chi,  the  first  Chi- 
tj  tACtim.'Osae  emperor  of  the  Mogul  race,  died,  and  left  a 
sen 'under  age  as  his  only  heir.     The  grandees 
pf  the  empire  to  whose  tuition  and  care  this 
young  prince  was  committed,  had  long  enter- 
tliined  an  aversion  to  Chrisrianity,  and  only  sought 
for  a  convenient  occasion  of  venting  their  rage 
against  it. '  This  occasion  was  now  offered  and 
greedily  embraced.     The  guardians  of  the  young 
prince  abused  his  power  to  execute  their  vindic 
,.  ti^' purposes,  and,  afler  usingthcir  utmost  efforts 

''\  to^titpate  Christianity  wherever  it  was  profes- 

■-  .-^  sed,.\hey  persecuted  its  patrons,  more  especially 
tht  Jesuits,  with  great  bitterness,  deprived  them 
of  all  the  honours  and  advantages  they  had  en- 
joyed, and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity 
and  ift}tistice.  John  Asam  Schaal,  their  chief, 
whose  aitrtnced  age  and  extensive  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  ■  the  honourable  place  he-  held  at 
coiut,  seemed  to  demand  some  marks  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  calamities  that  pursued  his  brethren, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  death, 
while  the  other  missionaries  were  sent  into  exile. 
These  dismal  scenes  of  persecution  were  exhibited 
in  the  year  1664 ;  but,  about  five  years  after  this 
gloomy  period,  when  Kang-hi  assumed  the  reigns 
of  government,  a  new  face  of  things  appeared. 
The  Christian  cause,  and  the  labours  of  its  minis- 
ters, not  only  resumed  their  former  credit  and 
vigour, 
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vigour,  but  in  process  of  time,  gained  ground,  cent. 
and  received  such  distinguished  marks  of  protec-  sb<^!  r. 
tiosi  fiom  the  throne,  that  the  Jesuits  usually  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  the  gol- 
den' age  of  Christianity  in  China.  The  new  emr 
peror,  whose  noble  and  generous  spirit  [s]  was 
equal  to  the  uncommon  extent  of  his  genius,  and 
to  his  ardent  curiosity  in  the  investigation  qf 
truth,  began  hia.  reign  by  recalling  the  Jesuits  to 
his  court,  and  restoring  them  to  the  credit  and 
influence  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But 
his  genetosity  and  munificence  did  not  stop  here ; 
for  he  sent  to  Europe  for  a  still  greater  number  of 
the  members  of  that  Order,  such  of  them  parti- 
cularly as  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  arts 
and  scidices.  Some  of  these  he  placed  in  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  ind  employed  in  civil 
negociations  and  transactions  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Others  he  chose  for  l^s  private  friends 
and  counsellors,  who  were  to  assist  him  with  their 
advice  in  vario^  n^atters,  and  to  direct  hi9  phi- 
losophical and  mathematical  studies.  These  pri- 
vate friends  and  counsellors  were  principally  cho- 
sen from  among  the  French  Jesxiits.  Thus  the 
Order  was  raised  in  a  little  time,  to  the  very 
summit  of  &vOur,  and  clothed  with  a  degree  of 
authority  and  lustre  to  which  it  had  not  hithertp 
attained.'  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  but 
natural '  to  conclude,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion would  not  want  powerful  patrons,  nor  its 
preachers'be  left  destitute  and  unsupported.   And' 

[/]  Sec  JoAc^.  BouvETi  Icon  R^gla  Monarch^  S'marum^ 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  (bnous  Leibnitz,^  and  published 
in  the  year  1699,  in  ^^  second  part  of  his  Novissima  Sinica. 
See  also  Dv  Halok's  Description  dc  /a  duncy  and  the  Lcttres 
Edtfianta^  &c.  in  which  the  Jefuits  give  an  account  of  the  suc« 
cess  of  their  missions.  In  Ihese  productions,  the  virtues  and 
talents  of  this  emperor,  which  seem  indeed  to  be  universally 
acknowledged}  are  described  and  celebrated  with  peculiar  en- 
comiums. 

C  3  acgordinglj^ 
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CENT,  accordingly  a  multitude  of  spiritual  labourers 
$r  Jr.  I.  from  all  parts  of  Europe  repaired  to  Cbina^  allured 
\^0ysj  by  the  prospect  of  a  rich,  abundant,  and  glorious 
harvest.  And,  indeed,  the  success  of  their  mi- 
nistry seemed  to  answer  fully  the  extent  of  their 
expectations ;  since  it  is  well  known  that,  with 
very  little  p^ins,  and  still  less  opposition,  they 
made  a  prodigious  number  of  converts  to  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  The  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  be  complete,  when,  in  the  year 
J692,  the  emperor,  from  an  excessive  attachment 
to  the  Jesuits,  issued  out  that  remarkable  edict, 
by  which  he  declared,  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  in  no  wise  detrimental  to  the  safety  or  inte- 
rests of  the  monarchy,  as  its  enemies  pretended, 
gnd  by  which  also  he  granted  to  all  his  subjects  an 
entire  freedom  of  conscience,  and  a  full  permis^r 
$ion  to  embrace  the  Gospel.  This  triumph  was 
^till  further  confirmed,  when  the  same  prince,  in 
the  year  i  ^00,  ordered  a  magnificent  church  to  bq 
built  for  tne  Jesuits  "v^ithin  the  precincts  of  the 
imperial  palace  [/]. 
Tbejofuitt  XI,  This  Surprising  success  of  the  Christian 
fr7ud^  n^  cause  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  dexterity 
pr^ciiccf.  and  perseverance  of  the  Jesuits,  as  even  the  great- 
est enemies  of  that  artful  Order  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge.     But  it  is  quite  ^othef  question, 

[f]  There  IS  a  concise,  but  interesting  account  of  thpsc  rcr 
volutions,  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  his  description  de  la  Chine^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  128,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Fgntaney,  in  the  Lrttres 
Ed'ifiantes  ct  Curicmes y  iom.  viii.  p.  176,— Tiiey  arc  related  in 
a  more  diffuse  and  ample  manner  by  other  writers.  Sec  Suari-z, 
De  Libcrtate  Religionem  CJmstianajn  afud  SinaSy  frcpogatuli  Nar- 
ration published  in  the  year  1698,  by  Libkitz,  in  the  firtt  part 
of  his  Novissima  Sinica.  The  other  authors  who  have  treated 
this  branch  of  history  arc  mentioned  by  Farricius,  in  his  Lex 
J^vangelii  toil  Orbi  exoridrts,  cap.  xxxix.  p.  663.  See  also  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  China j  which  I  published  in  Germany 
jn  the  year  1748.  C5"  This  History  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  published  in  the  year  1750,  with  this  title;  Authcfiiic 
Ji^emi'irs  of  the  Christian  Churcl^n  China. 

'    '    \  whether 
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ivhether  this  success  was  obtained  by  methods  cent. 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  sic".  r. 
and  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion?  This  latter  point  has  been 
long  debated,  with  great  animosity  and  yehe- 
mence/  on  both  sides ;  and  the  contention  is'  not 
yet  ended.  The  adversaries  of  the  Jesuit^,,  whose 
opposition  is  ^  keen  as  their  numbers  are  formi- 
dable, and  more  especially  the  Jajjisenists  and 
iDominicans,  assert  boldly,  tnat  the  success  above 
ihentioned!  was  obtained  by  the  most  odious 
frauds,  nay,  even  in  many  cases,  by  the  most  de- 
testable crimes.  They  charge  the  Jesuits  with 
having  given  a  false  exposition  apd  a  spuriou^ 
account  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
and  with  having'  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
l^mperor  'and  the  Chinese  nobility,  that  the  pri- 
mitive theology  of  their  nation,  an^  tlje  doctrine 
of  their  great  iiistructor  arid  philosopher  Confu- 
cius, differed  almost  in  nothing  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  GospeL  They  are  further'  charged  with 
having  invent^  a  variety  of  historical  fictions,  in 
prder  to  persuade  the  Chinese  (who  are  vehe- 
tnently  attached  to  whatever  carries' the  air  of  a 
remote  antiquity,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
)cnown  and  worsMpped  in  th^ir  nation  many  ages 
ago ;  and  these  fictions  are  supposed  to  have  pre- 
judiced the  emperor  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  engaged  certain  grandees  of  the  king- 
^m  not  only  to  grant  their  protection  and  fa- 
Tour  to  the  Jesuits^  but  even  to  become  members 
of  their  society.  *  Nor  do  the  accusation^  brought 
against  the  disciples  of  Loyola  end  here;  for 
they  are  said  to  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  all  the 
duties  and  obligations  that  are  incumbent  on  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  heralds  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  by  not  only  accepting  of  worldly  ho- 
nours and  places  of  civil  authority  and  power, 
but  even  aspiring  after  them  with  all  the  ardor 
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[CENT.i  of  an  insatiable  ambition  by  boasting,  with  an 
se J"  I.  arrogant  vanity,  of  the  protection  and  munificence 
of  the  emperor,  by  desertipg  the  simplicity  of  a 
jfrugal  and  humble  appearance,  and  indulging 
themselves  in  all  circumstances  of  external  pomp 
fnl  splendor,  such  as  costly  garments,  numerous 
retinues,  luxurious  tables,  and  magnificent  houses. 
To  all  which  it  is  added,  that  they  employed 
much  more  zeal  and  industry  in  the  advance- 
ment of  hvunan  science,  especially  the  mathema- 
tics, than  in  promoting  Christian  knowledge  arid 
virtue;  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to 
meddle  in  military  matters,  and  to  concern  them- 
selves both  personally  and  by  their  counsels  in 
the  bloody  scenes  of  war.  While  these  heavy 
crimes  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  Jesuits, 
who,  by  their  capacity  and  talents,  had  been 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  in  the  empire, 
the  more  obscure  members  of  that  same  Order, 
who  were  appointed  more  immediately  to  instruct 
the  Chinese  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  are  far 
from  being  considered  as  blameless.  They  are 
accused  of  spending  in  the  practice  of  usury,  and 
in  various  kinds  of  traffic,  the  precious  moments 
which  ought  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
functions  of  their  ministry,  and  of  using  low  and 
dishonourable  methods  of  advancing  their  for- 
tunes, and  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour 
of  the  multitude*  The  Jesuits  acknowledge,  that 
a  part  of  these  accusations  are  founded  upon  facts ; 
"but  they  give  a  specious  coloar  to  those  facts, 
and  use  all  their  artifice  ^nd  eloquence  to  justify 
what  they  cannot  deny.  Other  articles  of  these 
complaints  they  treat  as  groundless,  and  as  the 

.  fictions  of  calumny,  that  are  invented  with  no 
other  design  than  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  their 
Order.  An  impartial  inquirer  into  these  matters 
will  perhaps  find,  that  if,  in  several  points,  th^ 
Jesuits  defend  themselves  in  a  very  weak  and  un- 
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satis&ctory  manner,  there  are  others,  in  which  cent. 
their  misconduct  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  ^l\  i. 
by  envy  and  prejudice  in  the  complaints  of  their  v^y<w; 
adversaries. 

XII.  The  grand  accusation  that  is  brought  ^"^^'^^^ 
against  the  Jesuits  in  Cbinaj  is  this :  That  they  the  pnnci- 
make  an  impious  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  p»'  <^*^«« 
of  Chinese  superstition  and  Christian  truth,  in  or-  g^^li  [^e 
der  to  triimiph  with  the  greater  speed  and  facility  J^uiu. 
over  the  prejudices  of  that  people  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  they  allow  their 
converts  to  retain  the  profane  customs  and  the 
absurd  rites  of  their  Pagan  ancestors.  Ricci, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  church  in 
that  femous  monarchy,  declared  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  those  rites,  which  the 
Chinese  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of  their  country 
to  perform,  might  be  innocently  observed  by  the 
new  converts.  To  render  this  opinion  lesis  shock- 
ing, he  supported  and  explained  it  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principle  ;  that  these  rites  were  of  a  civil 
and  not  of  a  sacred  nature ;  that  they  were  invent- 
ed from  views  of  policy,  and  not  for  any  purposes 
of  religion  ;  and  that  none  but  the  very  dregs  of 
the  populace  in  Cbina^  considered  them  in  any 
other  light  [«].  This  opinion  was  not  only  re- 
jected by  the  Dominicians  and  Franciscans,  who 
were  associated  with  the  Jesuits  in  this  important 
mission,  but  also  by  some  even  of  the  most  learn- 
ed Jesuits  both  ia  China  and  Japan^  and  particu- 
larly by  Nicholas  Lombard,  who  published  a 
memorial,  containing  the  reasons  [-z;]  upon  which 

[k]  See  Mammachu  Origin,  et  Antiquit.  Christian,  torn.  ii. 

p-3:3- 

\y]  Stc  Chr.  Kortholti  Pr^fatio  ad  Vblumcn  II.  Epistolar, 
LcibntUar.  §  vi.  p.  1 8.  who  has  likewise  subjoined  to  this  work 
the  pieces  composed  against  the  Jesuits  by  Lombard  and  Aw- 
TiioNY  i)E  S.  Mari\,  with  the  remarks  of  Leibnitz.  There  is 
-Iso  in^crtcd  in  thi)>  collection  (p.  413.)  an  ample  dissertation  on 
the  Chinese  philosophy,  drawn  up  by  Leibnitz,  who  pleads 
therein  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits, 
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CENT  ijis  dissent  was  founded.  This  contest,  which 
slct.t.  was  long  carried  on  in  a  private  manner,  was 
brought,  by  the  Dominicans,  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  pontif,  in  the  year  1645,  ?^^  from  that  pe- 
riod continued  to  produce  great  divisions,  com- 
motions, and  caballing,  in  tbie  church  of  Rome. 
Innocent  X.  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Bominicans,  and  highly 
condemned  the  indulgence  \yhich  the  Jesuits  had 
shown  to  the  Chinese  superstitions.  But,  about 
eleven  years  after,  this  sentence,  though  not  for- 
m^ly  reverse4,  was  nevertheless  virtusily  annull- 
ed by  Alexander  yU/^t  the  instigation  of  th^ 
Jesuits,  who  persuaded  that  pontif  to  ^allow  the 
Chinese  converts  the  liberty  of  performing  se- 
veral of  the  rites  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed, and  for  which  they  discovered  a 
peculiar  fondness.  This»  however,  did  not  hin- 
der the  Dominicaqs  from  renewing  t^eir  com- 
plaints in  the  year'1661;  and  agaii^,  in  167^, 
under  th^  pontificate '  of  liwocENT  XI. ;  thougn 
the  power  and  .credit  Qf  the  Jesuits*  seemed 
to  triumph  over  all  their  remonstrances.  This 
fatal  dispute  which  had  been  suspended  for  seve- 
ral years  in  Cbina^  brokp  out  there  ag^n,  in  the 
year  i684»  with  greater  violence  than  ever;  and 
then  the  victory  seeined  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
|he  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
pronounced  in  the  year  J693,  by  Charles  Mai^ 
GROT,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonhe,  who  acted  as  the 
delegate  or  vicar  of  the  Roman  pontif,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fokien^  and  who  was  afterwards  conse- 
crated titular  bishop  of  Conon.  This  ecclesiastic, 
by  a  public  edict,  declared  the  opinions  and  praci- 
tices  of  the  Jesuits,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Chinese  mission,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion.-— 
But  the  pope,  to  whose  supreme  cognizance  and 
decision  IVJaigrot  had  submitted  this  important 

edict. 
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edict,  refused  to  come  to  a  determinatjion  on  ei-  c  e  n  t, 
ther  side,  before  the  matter  in  debate  had  been   sbct!  l 
c^re^lly  examined,  and  the  reasons  of  the  con- 
tending parties  weighed  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion;  and  therefore,  in  the  year  1699,  ^^  ^P* 
pointed  a  congregation  of  chosen  doctors  to  exa- 
mine and  decide  this  tedious  controversy.    This 
resolution  of  the  Roman  pontif  was  no  sooner 
made  public,  than  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  ail  quarters  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  more 
especially  those  whp  wished  iU  to  the  Order  in 
France,  came  forth  with  theiir  complaints,  their 
accusations,  and  invectives ;  and  loaded  the  trans«^ 
actions  and  reputation  of  the  whole  society  with 
the  most  bitter  reproaches  [w],    Xhe  Jesuits,  on 
the  other  h^nd,  w^re  neither  silent  nor  inactive. 
They  attacked  their  adversaries  with  vigour,  and 
defiladed  themselves  with  dexterity  and  spirit  [x]» 
r— But  the  conclusion  of  this  critical  and  momen- 
tous contest  belongs  t9  the  history  pf  th^  follow^ 
ing  ceptur^, 

C^  [mi]  See  the  Lettresde  Mes^eurt  dis  Munomfiirangeres  au 
Pafe,  stir  les  Idolatries  et  Us  Suferstkions  Clnnwses-^'Rtvocation  dc 
I* ^pfrobaiton  donnee  on  1 7  87,  f£er  M.  Brisacier,  Suptneur  des 
Missions  EtrangereSf  am  Livre  de  la  Defense  des  nou  veaux  Chretiens 
et  des  Mifsiortaires  de  la  Chine.'^Deux  Lettres  d*un  Docteur  de 
t*Ordre  de  St,  Dornvtigue  au  fif  P.  De%,  Provincial  des  Jesmts, 
smr  les  ceremonies  de  la  Chine.  These  tracts  are  all  printed  to« 
gether  in  one  volume  121110,  without  any  date,  or  name  of  the 
place  where  published,  though  the  treatises  themselves  are  all 
ciated  1700.     N« 

[y]  Du  Hax^de,  Description  des  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p.  14^* 
— See  the  enumeration  of  other  writers  on  the  fame  subject, 
given  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lun  Mvangelii  toti  Orbi  exoriens, 
cap.  xxxix.  p.  665.— ^ee  also  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
torn.  ii.  p.  318. — But  the  most  ingenious  patron  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  this  occasion  was  Father  Daniel,  himself  a  member  of 
that  famous  order  :  See  his  Histoire  Apologetique  de  la  condtnte 
des  Jesuits  de  la  Chine,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Opuscules, 
p.  X. 
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XIII.  If,  in  considering  this  controversy,  whick 
employed  the  ablest  pens  of  the  Romish  church, 
we  confine  our  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause  (passing  over  what  personally  concerns  the 
Jesuits,  with  some  other  questions  of  a  minute 
and  incidental  kind),  it  will  appear,  that  the 
whole  dispute  turns  essentially  upon  two  great 
points ;  the  one  relating  to  the  Chinese  notion  of 
the  Std^eme  Being ;  and  the  other  to  the  nature  of 
tho^  honours,  whiclii  that  peoiJie  offered  to  cer^ 
tain  persons  deceased. 

''  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
^rved,  that  the  Chinese  call  the  supreme  object  of 
their  religious  worship  Tien  and  Shang-ti, 
Ivhich,  in  their langjUage,  signify  the  Heavens;  and 
that  the  Jesuits  employ  the  s^lune  terms  When  they 
speak  of  the  true  God,  who  is  adored  by  the 
Christians.  From  hence  it  is  inferred,  thgt  they 
'Aiake  no  sort  of  distinction  between  the  sifpreme 
God  of  the  Chinese,  aiid  the  infinitely  perfect 
Deity  of  the  Christians ;  or  (to  exprc^ss  the  same 
thing  in  other  words)  that  they  imagine  the  Chi- 
nese entertain  the  same  notions  concerning  their 
Tien,  or  Heaven^  that  the  Christians  do  concerning 
the  God  they  adore.  The  question  then  relative 
to  this  first  point  is  properly  as  follows :  "  Do 
♦*  the  Chinese  understand;  by  the  denominations 
above-mentioned,  the  visible  and  fnaterial  Hea- 
vens?  or  are  these  terms,  on  the  contrary,  em- 
ployed by  them  to  represent  the  Lord  of  these 
♦*  Heavens^  i.  e.  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  Being, 
who  presides  over  universal  nature,  and,  from 
heaven,  the  immediate  residence  of  his  glory, 
governs  all  things  with  unerring  wisdom  ?"  or, 
to  express  this  question  in  fewer  words,  *'  Do  the 
♦*  Chinese  mean,  by  their  Tien,  such  a  Deity  as 
•'  the  Christians  adore?"  'J'his  question  the  Je- 
suits ansvver  in  the  a(rinfl|He.  They  maintain, 
that  tlic  ancient  Chinesi^pilosophers,  who  had 
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an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  ^  ^  ^  '^* 
natural  religion,  represented  the  supreme  Being   stcl'h' 
almost  under*  th6  very  isame  characters  that  are 
attributed  to  him  by  Christians  ;  and  hence  they 
not  only  allow  their  Ohinese  disciples  to  employ 
the  terms  already  mentioned,  in  their  prayers  to 
the  Deity,  and  in  their  religious  discourse,  but 
even  use  these  terms  themselves,  when  they  pro-^ 
nounce  the  name  of  Ggd  in  their  public  instruc- 
tions, or  in  private  conversation.    The  adversa- 
ries of  the  Jesuits  maintain  the  negative  of  this 
question,  regard  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the 
Chinese  as  an  impure  source  of  blasphemy  and 
impiety,  and  affirm,  that  it  confounded  the  Divine 
Nature  with  that  of  the  universe.     They  assert 
further,  that  the  famous  Confucius,  whose  name 
and  AV^tings  are  held  in  such  veneration  by  the 
peb^l^of  Cinnaj  was  totally  ignorant  of  divine 
truth,  destitute  of  religious  principle,  and  traced 
the  origin  of  all  things  that  exist  from  an  ihternal 
znd  inevitable  necessity.    This  contest,  concerning 
the  first  point  that  divided  the  Chinese  missiona- 
ries, produced  a  multitude  of  learned  dissertations 
6n  the  manners,  laws,  and  opinions  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Cbina^  and  gave  rise  to  several  cu- 
rious discoveries.     But  all  these  were  insufficient 
to  serve  the  chief  purpose  tjiey  were  designed  to 
accomplish,  since  they  were  far  from  giving  a  sa- 
tisfactory and  clear  deciBion  of  the  matter  iii  de- 
bate.    It  still  remained  a  question,  which  were 
most  to  be  believed, — the  Jesuits  or  their  adver- 
saries 'i  and  the  impartial  inquirer,  after  long  ex- 
amination, thought  it  prudent  to  trust  entirely  to 
neither;  since  if  it  appeared  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Tien,  or  supreme  God  of  the  Chinese, 
was  much  inferior,  in  perfection  and  excellence, 
to  the  God  of  the  Christians,  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent, on  the  other,  that  this  Chinese  Deity  was 
looked  upon  by  his  worshippers  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct 
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•wTi.  Heavens. 

K>^y^>j  XIV.  As  to  the  other  great  point  in  dispute,  it 
*J^^  must  be  previously  observed,  that  the  ancient 
****^*  laws  of  China  oblige  the  natives  of  that  vast  re^ 
gion  to  perform,  annually,  at  a  stated  time,  in 
honour  of  their  ancestors,  certain  rites,  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served further,  that  it  is  a  custom  among  the 
learned  to  pay  likewise,  at  stated'  times,  to  the 
memory  of  Confucius,  whom  the  Chinese  consi- 
der as  the  oracle  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
certain  marks  of  veneration  that  have  un- 
doubtedly a  religious  aspect,  and  that  are,  more- 
over, performed  in  a  ^nd  of  temples  erected  to 
that  great  and  illustrious  philosopher.  Henoe 
then  ariseth  a  second  question,  which  is  thus  pro-> 
posed :  ^  Are  those  honours  that  the  Chii^|i^,  in 
general,  pay  to  the  memory  of  their  an^tors, 
and  which  the  learned,  in  particular,  offer  at 
•*  the  shrine  of  Confucius,  of  a  civil  or  sacred  na- 
ture? Are  they  to  be  considered  a»  religious 
offerings^  or  are  they  no  more  than  political  instil 
tutions  designed  to  promote  some  public  good?" 
The  Jesuits  affirm,  that  the  ancient  Chinese  law- 
givers established  these  rites  with  no  other  view 
than  to  keep  the  people  in  order,  and  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state  j  and  that  the  Chinese 
did  not  pay  any  religious  worship  either  to  the 
memory  of  Confucius,  or  to  the  departed  souls 
of  their  ancestors,  but  only  declared,  by  the  per- 
formance of  certain  rites,  their  gratitude  and  re- 
spect to  both,  and  their  solemn  resolution  to  imi- 
tate their  virtues  and  follow  their  illustrious  ex- 
amples. From  hence  these  missionaries  conclude, 
that  the  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity  might  be 
permitted  to  perform  these  ceremonies  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  their  country,  provided 
they  understood  their  true  nature,  and  kept  al- 
ways 
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ways  in  remembrance  the  political  views  with  c  e  n  t^ 
wluch  they  were  instituted,  and  the  civil  purposes  se  Jr.  f. 
they  were  designed  to  preserve.  By  this  specious 
account  of  things,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  is,  in 
some  measure,  justified.  But  let  this  representa- 
tion be  true  or  false,  it  will  still  remain  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  render  the  Christian  cause 
triumphant  in  Cbina^  some  such  concessions  and 
accommodations  as  those  of  the  Jesuits  seem  at* 
most  absolutely  necessary ;  and  they  who  desire 
the  end  must  submit  to  the  use  of  the  means  [jkJ. 
tlie  necessity  of  these  concessions  arises  from  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  by  a  solemn  law^ 
of  ancient  date,  it  is  positively  declared,  that  no 
foan  shall  be  esteemed  a  good  citizen,  or  be  loolc-> 
ed  upon  as  qualified  to  hold  any  public  office  in 
the  state,  who  neglects  the  observance  of  the  rites 
and  c^yremonies  now  under  consideration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dominicans  and  the  other 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  maintain,  that  the  rites 
in  question  iirom  an  important  branch  of  the 
Chinese  religion ;  that  the  honours  paid  by  the 
Chinese  to  Confucius,  and  to  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors,  are  not  of  a  civil,  but  of  a  religious  na- 
ture [z] ;  and  consequently,  that  all  who  perform 

these 

S^  C  J'l  '^^^^  *  tf  ^c  means  be  not  ekker  cnmiml  in  thenv 
selves,  penkcioua  in  thcix  consequences,  or  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the  benefits  and  advantages  pro- 
posed fay  the  entL  And  it  is  a  very  nice  and  momentous  ques^ 
lion,  whether  the  concessions  pleaded  for  in  behalf  of  tlic 
Chinese  converts,  by  the  Jesuits,  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  means  here  characterised.     See  the  following  note. 

3^  Qs]  The  public  honours  paid  to  Conevciu^  twice  a 
year,  used  to  be  performed  before  his  statue,  erected  in  the 
great  hail  or  temple  that  is  dedicated  to  his  memory.  At 
present  they  are  performed  before  a  kind  of  TahleSf  placed  ia 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  edifice,  with  the  following 
inscription :  The  Throne  of  the  soul  of  the  most  Holy  and  the  most 
Mxcellent  chief  teacher  Confucius.  The  literati,  or  learned, 
celebrated  this  &mou8  festival  in  the  following  manner : — ^The 

chief 
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c  E  NT.  these  rites  are  chargeable  with  insulting  the  ma* 
Sm  "  I.  jcsty  of  God,  to  whom  alone  all  divine  worship  is 
due,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  true  Christians. 

* 

chief  mandarin  of  the  place  exercises  the  office  of  priest,  and 
the  others  discharge  the  (unctions  of  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
and  so  on.  A  certain  sacrifice,  called  Ci,  which  consists  of 
wine,  blood,  fruits,  &c.  ts  ofiered,  after  the  worsluppers  have 
prepared  themselves  for  this  ceremony  by  &sting  and  other  acts 
of  abstinence  and  mortification*  They  kneel  before  the  in- 
scription^ prostrate  the  body  nine  times  before  it,  until  the  head 
touches  the  ground,  repeat  a  great  variety  of  prayers;  after 
which  the  priest,  taking  in  one  hand  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and 
in  tjac  other  a  like  cup  filled  with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  liba- 
tion to  thb  deceased,  and  dismisses  the  assembly  with  a  blessing* 
The  lites  performed  by  ^milies^  in  honour  of  their  deceased 
parents,  ajne  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature. 

Now  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty,  whether  this  festival 
and  these  rites  be  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  we  have  only  to 
inquire,  whether  they  be  the  same  with  those  ceremonies  thai 
are  performed  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  worship  they  pay  to  cer* 
Cain  celestial  and  terrestrial  sfiriis  or  gcniif  which  worship  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind.  The  learned  Leibnitz  * 
undertook  to  affirm,  that  the  services  now  mentioned  were  not 
of  the  same  kind,  and,  cofisequently,  that  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused unjustly*  But  that  great  man  does  not  appear  to  have 
examined  this  matter  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attelition : 
for  it  is  evident,  from  a  multitude  of  relations  every  way  worthy^ 
of  credit,  and,  particularly,  from  the  observations  made  on 
the  Chinese  missions  by  that  learned  and  candid  Franciscan 
Antonio  de  S.  Maria  j,  not  only  that  Confucius  was  wor- 
shipped among  the  idolsy  and  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spirits 
of  the  Chinese,  but  that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies,  obser- 
ved in  honour  of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same  with  those  that 
were  performed  a^  acts  of  worship  to  these  idols  and  spirits. 
Those  that  desire  a  more  ample  account  of  this  matter  may 
consult  the  following  authors:  Bvixsi  Annal,  Histor.  Philos. 
p.  287.  where  he  treats  De  superstitioso  Demortuorum  apud  Sinen- 
ses  Cultu.'-^Wohni  Not,  ad  Casattbon,  p.  342. — Nic.  Charmos, 
jfnnot,  mdJUaigrotii  Historiam  Cult  us  Sinenses, — But  mgre  espe- 
cially Arnaud,  Morale  Pratique  des  jfesuites^  toifa.  iii.  vi,  vii. 
and  a  collection  of  historical  relations,  published  at  Cologn,  ia 
SvOy  in  the  year  1700,  under  the  following  title  :  Uistoria  Cuh 
tus  Sinensiuwif  sen  varia  Scripia  de  Cultibus  Srrtarum  inter  pica- 
riQS  Afottolicos^  8c  P.  P.  S.  I.  controversiis, 

•  See  Pr^tf,  Ktvhtim.  Sininrwm.         t  Sec  vol.  ii.  J?//.  LeibniU, 

'      Tliis 
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This  account  of  matters  is  so  specipus  and  pro-  cent. 
bable,   and  the  consequences  deducible  from  it  sict!*i. 
ase  so  nat.u|:al  and  just,  that  the  mord  equitable  v^yw; 
and  impartial  ^mong  the  Jesuits  have  acknow- 
ledged the  difficvdties  that  attend  the  cause  they 
maintain;  and  taking,  at  length,  refuge  in  the 
plea  of  necessity,  ^Uege,  that  certain  evUs  and  in- 
conveniencies  may  be  lawfully  submitted  to  when, 
they  are  requisite  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
extensive,  ipiportant,  and  salutary  purposes. 

XV.  The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Romish  The  fute 
fiqdssionari^s,  and,  more  especially,  pf  the  Jesuits,  ^i^"^  *' 
were  crowned  in  Japan  with  surprising  success,  Jof^n. 
towards  the  commenpement  of  this  century,  and 
made  an  incredible  number  of  converts  to  the 
Christian  religion  [a].    But  this  prosperous  and 

flourishing 

0;^  [j{]  Two  peculiar  circumstances  contributed  to  facilitatQ 
the  progress  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Japan.     Thtjirst  was 
the  undnaritable  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  Japanese  priests  or 
h9nzaj  towards  the  sick  and  indigent,  compared  with  the  hu- 
manity, »Bal,  ancf  beneficence  of  the  missionaries.  These  bonzas 
repnsentect  Ch^  poor'an^  i^iftrii^  np(  as  obj^ts  of  pity,  but  as 
wretches  loaded  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Gods,  and  aban- 
doned to  present  and  future  misery  by  the  judgments  of  hea- 
ven ;  and  inspired  the  rich  with  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  of 
fhem.     The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  which  declares  that 
(Kiverty  and  afflictions  are  often  surer  marks  of  the  divine  fa- 
vour  ihan   grandeur  and  prosperity,  and  that  the    transitory 
evils  which  the  righteous  endure  here,  shall  be  crowned  with 
everlasting  glory  and  ielicity  hereafter,  was  every  way  pro- 
per to  comfort  this  unhappy  diss  of  persons,  and  could  not  but 
meet  with  a  most  fiiivouraUe  reception  among  them.     Add  to 
this,  that  the  missionaries  were  constantly  employed  in  provid- 
ing them  with  food,  physic,  and  habitations.     A  second  circum- 
stance that  was  advantageous  to  Christianity  (that  is,  to  such  a 
form  of  Christianity  as   the   Popish  missionaries  preached  in 
Japan) J  was  a  certain  resemblance   or  analogy  between  it^  and 
some  practices  and  sentiments  that  prevailed  among  the  Japa- 
{lese.     These  Indians  look  for  present  and  future  felicity  only 
through  the  merits  of  Xaca  Amida^  and  other  of  their  Deities, 
who  after  a  long  course  of  severe  mortifications  freely  under- 
taken, had  voluntarily,  also,  put  an  cud  to  their  lives.     They 
tainted  many  melancholy  persons  who  had 'been  guilty  of  sui- 

V0L.Y.  D  cidc, 
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c  E  N  t.  flourishing  state  of  the  church  was  somewhat  in- 
Sect.i.  terrupted  by  the  prejudices  that  the  priests  and 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  had  conceived  against 
the  new  religion,  prejiidices  which  proved  fatal, 
in  many  places,  both  to  those  who  embraced  it, 
and  to  those  who  taught  it.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not,  however,  suffer  only  from  the  vi- 
rulence and  malignity  of  its  enemies;  it  was 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  and  received, 
no  doubt,  some  detriment  from  the  intestine 
quarrels  and  contentions  of  those  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  rising  church  was  committed.  For 
the  same  scenes  and  fraternal  discord,  that  had 
given  such  offence  in  the  other  Indian  provinces, . 
were  renewed  in  Japan^  where  the  Dominicans^ 
Franciscans^  and  Augustirdans  were  at  •  perpetual 
variance  with  the  Jesuits.  This  .variance  pro- 
duced, .  on  both  sides,  the  heaviest  accusations, 
and  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  The  Jesuits 
were  charged  by  the  missionaries  of  the  three 
Orders  now  mentioned,  with  insatiable  avarice,* 
with  shewing  an  excessive  indulgence  both  to  the 
vices  and  superstitions  of  the  Japanese,  with 
crafty  and  low  practices  unworthy  of  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  with  an  ambitious  thirst  after 

* 

cide,  celebrated  their  memories,  and  implored  their  intercession 
and  good  offices.  They  used  processions,  statues,  candles,  and 
perfumes  in  their  worship ;  as  also  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
auricular  confession  ;  and  had  monasteries  founded  for  certain 
devout  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  lived  in  celibacy,  solitude, 
and  abstinence :  so  that  the  Japanese  religion  was  no  bad  pre- 
paration for  Popery^  Besides  these  two  circumstances,  anothe  r 
may  be  mentioned,  which  we  take  from  the  letters  of  the  Je- 
suits themselves,  who  inform  us,  that  the  maritime  princes  of 
Jafan  were  so  fond  of  this  new  commerce  with  the  Portu- 
guese, that  they  strove  who  should  oblige  them  most,  and  en- 
couraged the  missionaries,  less  perhaps  from  a  principle  of  i 
^al,  than  from  views  of  interest.  See  Vareinus,  Descr'tft^ 
^afan,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  x.  Modern  Vn'tvers.  HUtoryy  vol.  ix.  p, 
94*  edit.  8yo, 

authority 
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authority  and  dominion,  and  other  misdemeanours  cent. 
of  a  like  nature.  These  accusations  were  not  sect.'i. 
only  exhibited  at  the  court  of  Rotnej  but  were  v^v^ 
spread  abroad  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  The 
disciples  of  Loyola  were  by  no  means  silent  un- 
der these  reproaches ;  but,  in  their  turn  charged 
their  accusers  with  imprudence,  ignorance  of  the 
woild,  obstinacy,  asperity  of  manners,  and  a  dis- 
gusting rusticity  in  their  way  of  living,  adding, 
that  these  circumstances  rendered  their  ministry 
rather  detrimental  than  advantageous  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  among  a  people  remarkable  for 
their  penetration,  generosity,  and  magnificence. 
Such  then  were  the  contest  that  arose  among  the 
missionaries  in  Japan  ;  and  nothing  but  the  ama- 
zing progress  that  Christianity  had  already  made, 
and  the  immense  multitude  of  those  that  had  em- 
braced it,  could  have  prevented  these  contests 
from  being  fatal  to  its  interests.  As  the  case, 
stood,  neither  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  nor  its  nu- 
merous professors,  received  any  essential  damage 
from  these  divisions ;  and,  if  no  other  circum- 
stance had  intervened  to  stop  its  progress,  an  ex- 
pedient iD^ght  have  probably  been  found  out, 
either  to  heal  these  divisions,  or  at  least,  to  ap- 
pease them  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  noxious  and  . 
fatal  consequences  \b\ 

XVI.  But  a  new  and  dreadful  scene  of  opposi-  iwdownfai 
tion  arose,  in  the  year  161 5,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  tioa^hcrc*' 
those  who  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  Japan.  For,  in  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
out,  against  the  professors  and  ministers  of  that 
divine  religion,  a  persecuting  edict,  which  was 
cxecjuted  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  unparalleled 
in  the   annals  of  the   Christian  history.     This 

\y\  Sec  the  writers  on  this  subject  enumerated  by  Fabri.       t 
ctus,  in  his  Lux  Evcmgelii  toti   Orbi  esoricnsy  p.  678.  as  albO 
CharlivoiXi  tiistoin  di  Jafariy  torn.  ii.  11  vr.  xi.  p«  57* 

.    D  2  cruel 
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CENT,  crael  persecution  raged,  during  the  space  of  many 
^^"/i.  years,  with  unrelenting  fury,  and  only  ended  with 
^J  the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  throughout 
that  mighty  empire.  That  religion,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  make  such  a  rapid  and  triumph^ 
ant  progress  in  Japan,  was  at  length  considered 
as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy, 
inconsistent  with  the  goodfof  the  people,  deroga- 
tory from  the  majesty  of  their  high  priest,  whom 
they  revered  as  a  person  descended  from  the  Gods, 
and,  on  these  accoimts,  was  judged  unworthy  not 
pnly  of  protection,  but  even  of  toleration.  This 
judgment  was  followed  with  the  fatal  Order,  by 
which  all  foreigners  that  were  Christians,  and 
more  especially  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  were 
commanded  to  depart  the  kingdom ;  and  the  na- 
tives, who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  to  renounce 
the  name  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  on  pain  of 
death  presented  to  them  in  the  most  dreadful 
forms,  This  tremendous  Order  was  the  signal 
for  the  perpetration  of  such  horrors  as  the  most 
sanguine  and  atrocious  imagination  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  conceive.  Innumerable  multitudes  of 
the  Japanese  Christians  of  each  sex,  and  of  all 
ages,  ranks,  and  stations,  expired  with  magna- 
nimous constancy,  amidst  the  most  dreadful 
torments  rather  than  apostatize  from  the  faith 
they  had  embraced.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  both  the  Jesuits  and  their 
adversaries  in  the  missions  expiated,  in  some 
measure,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  the  ago- 
nies they  endured,  and  the  fortitude  with  which- 
they  suffered,  the  faults  they  had  committed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  For  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  died  mag- 
nanimously for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  and  that  some  of  them  even 
expired  with  triumphant  feelings  of  satisfaction 
ftndjoy. 
'  Historians 
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Historians  are  not  entirely  agreed  with  respect  cent, 
.to  the  real  cause  of  this  merciless  persecution.  siVr!  i. 
The  Jesuits  consider  it  as  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ; 
while  these  latter  impute  it,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  covetous,  arrogant^  and  factious  spirit  of 
the  Jesuits  [r]i  Both  parties  accuse  the  English 
and  Dutch  of  having  excited  in  the  emperor  of 
Japan  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  the  Roman  pontif,  to  the  end 
that  they  alone  might  engross  the  commerce  of 
that  vast  monarchy,  and  be  unrivalled  in  their 
credit  among  that  powerful  people.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  allege,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  never  attempted  to  undermine,  by  any  false 
accusations,  the  credit  of  the  Roman-catholics,  in 
that  kingdom,  but  only  detected  the  perfidious 
plots  the  Spaniards  had  laid  against  it.  Almost 
all  the  historians,  who  have  given  accounts  of  this 
country,  unanimously  inform  us,  that  certain  let- 
ters, intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  striking  and  alarming  kind, 
had  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  the  Jesuits,  as 
also  the  other  missionaries,  had  formed  seditious 

[c]  There  is  a  concise  and  sensible  afccouht  of  this  tedious 
dispute  in  the  sixth  discourse  that  is  subjoinea  to  the  English 
edition  of  Kaempfer^s  History  of  Jafan^  §  iv.  p.  64—75. 
But  it  will  also  be  proper  to  see  -what  is  said  on  the  other  side, 
bj  an  authot,  who,  in  his  long  and  circumstantial  narratioh^ 
has  not  omitted  any  incident,  however  minute,  that  tends,  in 
the  least,  to  disculpate  the  Jesuits,  or  to  procure  them  indul« 
gence;  that  author  is  Charlevoix  |  see  his  Histoirc  Gencrale  . 
de  Japan  J  torn.  ii.  livr.  xii.  p.  136.  The  other  historians  that 
may  be  consulted,  with  utility,  on  this  subject,  are  enumerated 
by  Fabricivs,  in  his  Lux  EvangeVti  toti  Orb't  cxor'iens^  cap,  x. 
p.  67  8.  Add  to  these  the  jlcta  Sanctorum^  tom.  i.  Mens.  Feb-' 
tuar,  p.  723.  where  there  is  not  only  a  history  of  tlie  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan^  but  also  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  those  who  first  soHcred 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  ia  that  kingdom.  See  likewise 
VLuocACHU  Origines  et  Arttiquttat.  Christian,  tom.  ii.  p.  376. 

D  3  designs 
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CENT,  designs  against  his  government,  and  aimed  at  no- 
Sect*.  I.   thing  less  than  exciting  their  numerous  disciples 

V^V^  to  rebellion,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Japan  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  \d\.  A 
discovery  of  this  nature  could  not  but  make  the 
most  dreadful  impressions  upon  a  prince  naturally 
suspicious  and  cruel,  such  as  the  emperor  then 
reigning  was;  and  indeed  so  it  happened;  for 
the  moment  he  received  this  information,  he  con- 
cluded, with  equal  precipitation  and  violence  that 
he  could  not  sit  secure  on  his  throne,  while  the 
smallest  spark  of  Christianity  remained  unextin- 
guished  in  his  dominions,  or  any  of  its  professors 
breathed  imder  his  government.  It  is  from  this 
remarkable  period,  that  we  must  date  the  severe 
edict  by  which  all  Europeans  are  forbidden  to 
approach  the  Japanese  dominions,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  sword^ 
are  employed  to  destroy  whatever  carries  the  re- 
motest aspect  or  shadow  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
The  only  exception  to  this  universal  law  is  made 
in  favour  of  an  handful  of  Dutch  merchants,  who 
are  allowed  to  import  annually  a  certain  quantity 
of  European  commodities,  and  have  a  factory,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  prison,  allowed  them,  in  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  are 
strictly  watched,  and  rigorously  confined  from  all 
communication  with  the  natives,  l?ut  what  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  the  commerce  they  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  on. 

protcttapt      XVII.    The  example  of  the  Roman-catholic 

PiiMiooi  in  states  could  not  but  excite  a  spirit  of  pious  emu- 
lation in  Protestant  countries,  and  induce  them 
to  propagate  a  still  purer  form  of  Christianity 

85*  [</]  The  discoveries  made  by  the  Dutch  were  against  the 
Portuguese,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war ;  so  tlut  instead 
of  S^dtn  our  author  should  have  said  Portugal,  Sec  Kaemp- 
FER  foe.  at.  as  also  the  Universal  MocUm  i^w/cwy,  vol.  ix.  p.  145. 
note  (z)  edit.  Hvo.     ■ 
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among  those  unhappy  nations  that  lay  groveling  cent. 
in  the  darkness  of  paganism  and  idolatry.  Ac-  sec"!  r, 
cordingly  the  Lutherans  were,  on  several  occa- 
sions, solicited  by  persons  of  eminent  merit  and 
rank  in  their  communion,  to  embark  in  this 
pious  and  generous  undertaking.  Justinian 
Ernest,  baron  of  Wells,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  zealous  appearance  he  made  in  this  good 
cause,  having  formed  the  plan  of  a  society  that 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  that  was  to  bear  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  divine  founder  of  the  religion 
they  were  to  promote  [e].  But  several  circum- 
stances concurred  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this 
pious  design,  among  which  we  may  reckon,  prin- 
cipally, the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Lutheran 
princes,  of  whom  very  few  have  either  territories, 
forts,  or  settlements  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 
This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  princes 
and  states  who  professed  the  Reformed  religion. 
The  English  and  Dutch,  more  especially,  whose 
ships  covered  the  ocean,  and  sailed  to  the  most 
distant  comers  of  the  globe,  and  who,  moreover, 
in  this  century,  had  sent  colonies  to  Asia^  Africa^ 
and  America^  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
among  the  unenlightened  nations.  Nor  were  thesjs 
opportunities  entirely  neglected,  or  misimproved, 
notwithstanding  the  reports  that  have  generally 
prevailed,  of  their  being  much  more  zealous  in 
engrossing  the  riches  of  the  In4ians  than  in  bring- 
ing about  their  conversion ;  though  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  granted,  that;  neither  of  these  nations 
exerted  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  their  power, 
in  this  salutary  undertaking.     In  the  year  1647, 

\jr\  See  MoLLERi  Cimbrla  Literata^  torn.  iii.  p.  75.  as  also^a 
German  work  oi  the  learned  Arnold,  entitled,  Kirchen  und 
Kctzer  Histcri^,  part  II.  book  xvii.  c.  xv«  §  23.  pu  io66*  pvl 
III.  capr  XV.  ^  li,  p.  150. 
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CENT,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parS^ 
sw;'i.  was  committed,  by  an  act  of  the  English  parlia^-: 
ment,  to  the  care  and  inspection  o(  a  society  comf- 
posed  of  persons  of  eminent  rank  and  merif. 
The  civil  wars  that  ensued  suspended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plans  that  were  laid  for  carrying  on 
this  salutary  work*  In  the  year  1661,  under  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  work  was  resumed,  and 
the  society  re-established.  In  the  year  1701,  this 
respectable  society  received  singular  marks  of 
protection  and  favour  firomr  King  William  III. 
who  enriched  it  with  new  donations  and  privi- 
leges [/}.  Since  that  period,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  has  been  distinguished  by  ample 
marks  of  the  munificence  of  the  kings  of  Eng^ 
land^  and  of  the  liberality  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  orders,  and  has  been,  and  continues  to.be,  emi- 
nently useful  in  facilitating  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  nations  that  lie  in  Pagan  darkness,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Americans.'  Nor  are  thfe 
laudable  efforts  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
advancement  and  propagation  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  since  they 
also  are  said  to  have  converted  to  the  Gospel  a 
prodigious  number  of  Indians,  in  the  islands  of 
Ceylon  and  Formosa^  the  coasts  of  Malabar^  and 
other  Asiatic  settlements,  which  they  either  had 
acquired  by  their  own  industry,  or  obtained  by 
conquest  from  the  Portuguese  Qf].  Some  his- 
torians, perhaps,  may  have  exaggerated,  in  their 
relations,  the  numbers  of  proselytes  made  by 
the  Dutch  y  it  is  nevertheless  most  certain,  that 
as  soon  as  that  nation  had  got  a  sufficient  foot- 
ing in  the  East^Indies,  they  laid  with  wisdom,  and 

[/]  See  HuMPRREYS^s  Account  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Go^el  im  Rreign  Parts* 

\^g]  See  Eput,  de  Suceessu  Evaftgelli  apud  Indos  Oriet^ales  ad 
J^an^  Leusdinium  scriftoi  et  ultrajectj  16  99,  in  8vo.  edttas. 
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fetecuted  at  a  great  expence,  various  schemes  for  c  e  n  t. 
instructing  the  natives  of  those  distant  regions  in  si'ct'f. 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  [A].  v.>oo^ 

XVni.  The  inward  parts  oi  Africa  remain  still  1^^^]' 
in  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  as  they  have  been  ,um,^ 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  most  adventurous  of 
the  Europeans;  But  in  the  maritime  provinces 
of  that  great  peninsula^  and  more  especially  in 
those  where  the  Portuguese  have  their  settlements, 
there  are  several  districts  in  which  the  religion  of 
JRomt  has  prevailed  oter  the  savage  superstitions 
of  that  barbarous  region.  It  is  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledgedf  by  the  more  ingenuous  historians, 
even  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  given 
accounts  of  the  African  colonies,  that,  of  the 
proselyte*  made*  there  to  the  Gospel,  a  very  small 
number  deserve  the  denomination  of  Christians ; 
since  the  greatest  part  of  them  retain  the  abomi- 
nable superstitions  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  very 
best  among  them  dishonour  their  profession  by 
various  practices  of  a  most  vicious  and  corrupt 
hature.  Any  progress  that  Christianity  made  in 
these  parts  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  zeal- 
ous labours  of  the  Capuchin  mission^es,  who, 
in  this  century,  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hard- 
ships and  discouragements  in  their  attempts  to 
bring  the  fierce  and  savage  Africans  under  the 
Chrisrian  yoke.  These  attempts  succeeded  so  far, 
as  to  gain  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  the 
kings  oi  Benin  zndAwerri  [1],  and  also  to  engage 
the  criiel  and  intrepid  Anna  Zingha,  queen  of 
Metamba^  and  all  her  subjects,  to  embrace,  in  the 

[li]  See  Bravn*s  Veritable  Religion  des  Holiandoisy  p.  71- 
067,  &c.  This  Treatise^  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  the  year  1675,  ^^^  designed  as  an  answer  to  a  malignant 
libel  of  one  Stoup,  entitled  La  Religion  des  Hollandois^  in 
which  that  writer  proposed  to  persuade  the  world  that  th« 
Dutch  had  almost  no  religion  at  all. 

to  Called  by  some  Ouverne. 
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CENT,  year  1652,  the  Christian  faith  [k].  The  African 
SE*c^r!  I.  missions  were  allotted  to  this  austere  Order  by 
the  court  of  Rome^  and  by  the  society  de  propa- 
ganda fide  for  wise  reasons ;  since  none  were  so 
proper  to  undertake  an  enterprise  attended  with 
such  dreadful  hardships,  difficulties,  and  perils,  as 
a  set  of  men  whose  monastic  institute  had  render- 
ed familiar  to  them  the  severest  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion, abstinence,  and  penance,  and  thus  prepa- 
red them  for  the  bitterest  scenes  of  trial  and  ad- 
versity. The  Capuchins  also  seem  to  have  been 
alone  honoured  with  this  sacred,  but  arduous 
commission ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  other 
Orders  beheld,  with  the  smallest  sentiment  of  en- 
vy^ their  dear-bought  glory. 
The  Amc-  XIX.  The  extensivc  continent  of  America 
swarms  with  colonies  from  Spain^  Portugal^  and 
France  [/],  all  which  profess  the  Christian  religion, 

IP*  [Ji]  For  a  more  ample  account  of  this  Queen,  and  her  con- 
version. Dr.  MosHEiM  refers  the  reader  (in  his  note  [r])  to  Ur- 
ban Cerri's  Etat  Present  de  VEgVtse  Romalney  p.  222.  and  to 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Father  Labat's  Relation 
Historiqtie  de  VAfrique  Occidhntcdej  in  the  former  of  which  he 
lells  us,  theVe  is  a  French  translation  of  Ant.  Gavazzi's  ac- 
count of  Africa,  All  these  citations  are  inaccurate.  Cerri 
makes  no  mention  of  Zingha,  nor  of  Metamba  ;  nor  are 
they  mentioned  by  Labat,  in  any  of  the  five  volumes  of 
his  Historical  RelatioHy  here  quoted  ;  nor  is  Gavazzi's  ac- 
count translated  in  that  work.^In  general  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  missions  in  Africa  were  greatly  neglected  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  that  the  few  missionaries  sent  thither  were  men 
absolutely  void  of  learning,  and  destitute  almost  of  every  qua- 
lification that  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  such  an  impor- 
tant undertaking.  See  Labat's  Preface  to  his  Relation  Historic 
que  de  V Afr'ique  Occxdentale ;  as  also  the  Modern  Universal 
History,  vol.  xiv.  p.  10,  11.  edit.  8vo. 

[12  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  JFabricius,  in  his  Lux 
Evangelii  Orbetn  Terraruni  collustrans^  cap.  xlviii.  xlix.  p.  769. 
— ^There  is  a  cursory  account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, in  that  part  of  America  which  is  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
pean Roman  Catholics,  in  Urban  Cerki's  Etat  Present  de 
VEgltse  Romaincy  p.  245. 
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as  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  church  of  Rome.  cent. 
But  it  is  abundantly  known,  that  these  colonists,  seYt!'i. 
more  especially  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese^  are 
the  most  worthless  and  profligate  set  of  men  that 
bear  the  Christian  name  ;  and  this  fact  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  testimonies  of  several  Roman-catholic 
writers  of  great  merit  and  authority,  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  partiality  in  this  matter.  Nay, 
the  clergy  themselves  are  not  excepted  in  this  ge- 
neral condemnation  ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  credible  testimonies,  surpass  even  the  idola- 
trous natives  in  the  ridiculous  rites  which  they 
perform  in  the  worship  of  God,  'as  well  as  in  the 
licentiousness  of  their  manners,  and  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  cimes  they  commit  without  reluctance. 
Those  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America^  who 
either  have  submitted  to  the  European  yoke,  or 
live  near  their  colonics,  have  imbibed  some  faint 
knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion,  from  the  Je- 
suits, Franciscans,  and  other  ecclesiastics ;  but 
these  feeble  rays  of  instruction  are  totally  clouded 
by  the  gloomy  suggestions  of  their  native  super- . 
stition,  and  the  corrupt  influence  of  their  barba- 
rous customs  and  manners.  As  to  those  Indians 
who  live  more  remote' from  the  European  settle- 
ments, and  wander  about  in  the  woods  without 
any  fixed  habitation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable 
either  of  receiving  or  retaining  any  adequate  no- 
tions of  the  Christian  doctrine,  unless  they  be  pre- 
viously reclaimed  from  that  vagrant  manner  of 
life,  and  civilized  by  an  intercourse  with  persons, 
whose  humane  and  insinuating  manners  are  adapt- 
ed to  attract  their  love,  and  excite  their  imi- 
tation. This  the  Jesuits,  and  other  ecclesiastics 
of  different  Orders  in  the  church  of  Rome^  who 
have  been  sent  in  later  times  to  convert  these 
wandering  savages,  have  found  by  a  constant  and 

uniform 
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CENT,  uniform  experience  \fn\.  Hence  the  former  havrf 
tcr!  L  erected  cities,  and  founded  civil  societies,  ce- 
mented by  government  and  laws,  like  the  Euro- 
pean states,  in  several  Indian  provinces  both  in 
South  and  North  America  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  they  discharge  the  double  functions  of 
magistrates  and  doctors  among  these  their  new 
subjects  and  disciples,  whose  morals  and  senti- 
ments, it  is  said  they  endeavour  to  preserve  pure 
and  uncorrupted,  by  permitting  few  or  no  Euro- 
peans to  approach  them  [«]•  These  arduous  and 
difficult  attempts  Have  furnished  to  the  disciples 
of  Loyola  ampk  matter  of  boasting,  and  a  lucky 
occasion  of  extolling  the  zeal,  the  dexterity,  and 
industry  of  their  Order.  But  it  has  appeared, 
from  relations  worthy  of  credit,  that  these  exploits 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  internal  and  more  inacces- 
sible provinces  of  America^  are  not  so  much  car- 
ried on  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity, as  with  an  intention  to  gratify  their  own 
insatiable  avarice  and  bovmdless  ambition.  And, 
accordingly,  they  are  reported  to  send  yearly  to 
,the  members  of  their  Order,  in  Europe^  immense 
quantities  of  gold,  drawn  from  several  American 
provinces  where  they  have  power  and  property, 
but  chiefly  ixomParaguayj  which  belongs  to  them 
alone  \o\. 

XX.  The 

[tn\  A  great  variety  of  facts  are  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this,  in 
the  Letters  in  which  the  French  Jesuits  gave  their  friends  in 
Europe  an  acctunt  of  the  success  and  firuits  of  their  mission, 
and  which  arc  regularly  published  at  Parts. 

CS"  f«]  That  this  was  by  no  means  the  only,  nor  even  the 
l>rincipal  reason  of  cutting  off  all  communication  between  the 
Indians  and  Europeans,  will  appear  evident  from  the  contents 
of  the  following  mote  : 

[o]  While  rather  Labat  was  at  Romcy  Father  Tambuthnf, 
tt  that  time  general  of  the  Jesuits,  asked  him  several  qiie.^tioYis 
relating  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  America  ;  to  which, 
with  equal  courage  and  candour,   he   gave  immediately   this 

general 
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XX.  The  cause  of  Christianity  was  promoted  cent. 
with  more  wisdom,  and  consequently  with  better   sect.i. 
success,  in  those  parts  oi  America  where  the  Eng-  ^o^^r^ 
Jish  formed  settlements  during  this  century ;  and,  mulSwItt 


though 


Ameriia, 


general  aiis«\rer:  '^ihatthe  Gospel  had  made  liUle  or  no  rea| 
•'  progress  in  that  country  ;  that  he  had  never  met  with  one 
**-  adult  person  among  the  Americans  who  could  be  esteemed  a 
^  true  proselyte    to   Christianity  ;    and   that  the   missionaries 
"  could  scarcely  pretend  to  any  other  exploits  (of  a  spiritual 
^  kind)  than  their  having  baptized  some  children  at  the  point 
**  of  death  *."     He  added,  at  the  same  time,  *'  that,  in  order 
*^  to  make  the  Americans  Cbrist'ianSy  it  w^as  previously  neces- 
*^  sary  to  make  them  men.'**    This  bold  Dominican,  who  had 
been  himself  a  missionary  in  the  American  islands,  had  a  great 
J9tnd  to  give  Tamburini  some  seasonable  advice  concerning 
the  imhaense  wealth  and  authority  that  the. Jesuits  had  acqui- 
red in  these  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  cunning  old  man  elud« 
cd  artfully  this  part  of  the  conversation,  and  turned  it  upon 
another  subject.     Lab  at  gave,  upon  smother  occasion,  a  still 
mater  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit  and  presence  of  mind ; 
for  when,  in  an  audience  granted  him  by  Clement  XI.  that 
pontif  praised,    in  pompous  terms,    the  industry  and  zeal  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  missionaries  in  promoting  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Americans,  and  reproached  the  French  with  in- 
activity and  indifference  iii  a  matter  of  such  high  importance, 
our  resolute  Dominican. told  him  plainly,  <'  that  the  Spaniards 
^'  and  Portuguese  boasted  of  the  success,  of  their  labours  with- 
*'  out  any  sort  of  foundation ;  since  it  was  well  known,  that, 
"  instead  of  converts^  they  had  only  made  fjypocritesy  all  their 
^  disciples  amonjg  the  Indians  having  been  forced,   by  the 
^  dread  of  punishment  and  the  terrors  of  death,  to  embrace 
"  Christianity  ;**  adding  moreover,  "  that  such  as  had  received 
"  baptism  continued  as  opsn  and  egregious  idolaters  as  they 
"Lad  been  before  their  profession  of  Christianity  t-"     To 
this  account  we  might  add  the  relations  of  a  whole  cloud  of 
witnesses,    whose   testimonies  are  every,  way  worthy  of  credit, 
and  who  declare  unanimously  the  same  thing.     See,  among 
others,  a  remarkable  piece,  entitled,  Memoire  touchant  VEtah^ 
hamttit  consider  Me  des  Peres  Jesuit  es  dans  les  Indes  d^Es- 
f^^gnty  which  is  subjoined  to  Frezikr's  Relation  du  Voyage  de 
la  Mer  du  Sttd^  p.  577.     See  also  Vcyage  aux  Indes  Occidental 
its,  far  Franc.   Coreal,    tom.    ii.    p.    67.  43.   and   Mamma- 
CHius,  Orig,  et   Antiquit.   Cljristian,  tom-   ii.  p.   337.     There 

•  Sec  L ABA T,  F^yi^e  en  Eipa^ne  et  en  Italic,  tom.  viii.  p.  7. 
t  Id.  ib.  turn.  viii.  p.  n. 
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CENT,  though  it  had  the  greatest  ignorance,  stupidityi 
stcT.  I.  and  indolence  to  conquer,  made,  in  a  little  time, 
a  considerable  progress.  The  English  Indepen-* 
dents ^  who  retired  to  America  on  account  of  their 

dissention 

is  a  particular  account  of  the  Jesuits  of  Poragiu^  given  by 
Don  Ulloa,  in  his  Voyage  d^^meriquey  torn.  i.  p.  540;  but 
this  account  is  partial  in  their  favour.  They  are  also  zealously 
and  artfully  defended  in  an  account  of  the  mission  of  Paragtuxy^ 
published  by  Muratori  in  the  year  1743.  C^  When  Dr. 
MosmiM  wrote  this  note,  the  importsmt  discovery  that  placed 
the  ambitious,  despotic,  and  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  Je- 
suits in  Paraguay  in  (he  plainest  aud  most  striking  light,  had 
not  been  yet  made.  The  book  of  Muratori,  which  was 
published  at  Venice  in  the  year  17439  and  republished  in  a 
French  translation  at  Paris. in  1754  *,  deceived,  for  some  time, 
the  over-credujous,  nay,  induced  even  the  enemies  of  the  Je- 
suits to  suspect  that  their  conduct  at  Paraguay  vr^s  not  so  crimi- 
nal as  it  had  been  represented.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 
accusations  that  had ,  been  brought  against  these^  missionaries 
by  the  writers  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim  ;  notwithstanding 
a  memorial  sent  to  the  tourt  of  Spain  in  the  year  1730,  by 
Don  MARVfir  de  Barua,  at  that  time  Spanish  governor  of 
Paraguay^  lii  which  the  Jesuits  are  charged  with  the  most  am- 
bitious projects  and  the  most  rebellious  designs,  represented  as 
setting  up  an  independent  government,  accused  of  carrying  on 
a  prodigious  trade,  and  other  things  of  that  nature ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  circumstantial  evidence  of  various  knowa 
facts  that  supported  these  accusations  in  the  strongest  manner : 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  public  was  more  or  less  deceived. 
The  illusion,  however,  did  not  last  long.  In  the  year  1750, 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  entered  into  a  treaty  for  fixing 
the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions  in  South-America*  The 
Jesuits,  who  had  formed  an  independent  republic  in  the  heart 
of  these  dominions,  composed  of  .the  Indians,  whom  they  had 
gained  by  tlie  insinuating  softness  and  affected  mildness,  hu< 
nitlity,  aud  generosity  of  their  proceedings,  were  much  alarmed 
at  this  treaty.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 
new  state  (which  was  founded  under  the  mask  of  a  Christian 
mission),  that  neither  bishop,  governor,  nor  any  officer,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical,  nay,  nor  even  any  individual,  Spa- 
niard or  Portugese,  should  be  admitted  into  its  territories,  to 

*  MuiAToii*6  account  of  the  Mission  of  Paraguay  wastrantlatcd|from 
tkc  French  cditiou  iqto  hu^'xQi  aud  publiihcd  in  8vo  in  the  year  2759. 
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dissention  from  the  established  religion  of  their  cent. 
country,  claimed  the  honour  of  carrying  thither^  scV"  i. 
the  first  rays  of  divine  truth,  and  of  beginning  a 
work  that  has  been  since  continued  with  such 
pious  zeal  and  such  abundant  fruit ;  and  indeed 
this  claim  is  founded  in  justice.  Several  families 
of  this  sect  that  had  been  settled  m  Holland^  re- 

the  end  that  the  proceedings  and  projects  of  the  Jesuits  might 
still  remain  an  impenetrable    secret.     The  members  of  their 
order  were  alone  to  be  instructed  in  this  profound  and  impor- 
tant mystery.     The  use  of  the  Spanish  language  was  prohibited 
throughout  the  extent  of  this  ^ew  territory,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent more  efiectually  all  communication  between  the  Indians 
and  that  nation*     The  Indians  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms^ 
furnished  with  artillery,  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  taught  to 
behold  the  Jesuits  as  their  sovereigns  and  their  Grods,  and  to 
look  upon  all  white  people,  except  the  Jesuits,  as  demoniacs^ 
atheists,    and,   moreover,  as  their  barbarous  and  mortal  ene- 
mies.    Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  the  year  1752, 
^  united  troops  of  Sfain  and  Portugal  marched  towards  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  river  Uragaiy  to  make  the  exchanges  of 
certain  villages  that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  above 
nentioned.     Upon  this  the  Jesuits,  not  being  sufficiently  pre 
{ared  for  their  defence,  demanded  a  delay  of  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  under  various  pretexts.      This  delay  was  granted: 
but  as  the  Spanish  General  Gomez.  Friere  jindradoy  perceived 
that  these  Holy  Fathers  employed  this  delay  in  armying  the  In- 
dians, and  confirming  them  in  tlieir  rebellion,  he  wrote  to  his 
court,  and  received  new  orders .  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.     A  war  ensued  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  Portuguese  on  one  side,  and  the  Indians,  animated  by 
Jesuits,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  Spanish  General  lost  his 
life,  and;  of  wl^ich  the  other  circumstances  are  well  known. 
This  was  the  real  and  original  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Je- 
mils  at  the  court  of  Portugal.     Those  who  desire  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  this  matter  will  find  it  in  a  famous  pamphlet, 
<iniwa  from  an  authentic  memorial,  published  by  the  court  of 
l^^ihatiy  and  printed  at  the  Hague ^  in  the  year  175B,  luider  the 
wllowing  title  :  La  Republique  des  ^esu'ites  qu  Paraguay  ren- 
*^Jff  cu  Relation  jlulJxnt'tqUe  de  la  Guerre  que  ces  Religieux  out 
Wf  soutenlr  contre  let  Monarques  d*  Esfagne  et  de  Portugal  en  Aine- 
fKjucy  pour  y  defendre   les  domaines  dont  ils  avctent  murfe  le 
Swcrainete  au  Paraguay  sous  ^etcxtc  de  Religion. 
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^  ?„!!  ^*  "iovcd  from  thence  into  America  [p]  in  the  ycijf 
1620,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  transmit  theij 
doctrine  pure  and  un^efiled  to  future  ages ;  an4 
there  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  state  [q\. 
The  success  that  attended  this  first  emigratioti 
engaged  great  numbers  of  th<?  peo.ple  called  Pu^ 
rkans^  who  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  severity  of  a  court,  by  which 
this  oppression  was  authorised,  to  follow  the  fbr-^ 
tunes  of  these  religious  adventurers  [r] ;  and  this 
produced  a  second  emigration  in  the?  year  1629. 
But  notwithstanding  the  success  that  in  process  of* 
time  crowned  this  ^nt^rpri^e,  its;  fir§t  l>eginning3 
were  unpromising,  and  the  colonists,  immediately 
after  their  arrival,  laboured  under  such  hardships 
and  difficulties  in  the  dreary  and  imcpultivated 
wilds  of  this  new  region,  that  they  could  make 
but  little  progress  in  instri\cting  the  Indians; 
their  whole  zeal  and  industry  being  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  infant'  settlement  from  the 
horrors  of  famine.  But  towards  the  yfeai'  J 633  [j], 
things  pu^  pn  a  better  aspect:  the  colbri^ began' 
to  flourish,  and  the  hqw-comers,  among  '^hom' 
the  Puritans  Mayhew,  Sheppard,  and  Ellic/t,' 
made  an  eminent  figure,  had  the  leisure,  courage, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind,  that  were  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  such  an  important  and  ardu- 
ous design.  All  these  devout  exiles  were  re- 
markably zealous,  laborious,  and  successful  in 
>  ■       ■   ,     •' 

^/>]  This  colony  settled  in  that  part  oi  America  that  was  af- 
terwards called  Ncii)  Plymouth. 

[y3'See  Neal's  ilhtory  of  the  Puritans j  vol.  ii.  p.  128. — 
As  also  a  German  work,  entitled,  Ant.  WilH.  Bohm,  Englischc 
Rtformattotii  Hhlorie\h»'vu  c.  v.  p.  807. 

[r]  See  Mather*e  History  of  Nenv  Englandy  p.  126. — ^Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

C^  H  ^^^  MosHEiM,  says,  in  the  year  1623,  but  this  is  pro- 
bably an  error  of  the  press ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  emi- 
^fration  of  Sheppard  and  Etliot  happened  between  1631  and 
1634. 
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the  conversations  of  the  Indians;  but  none  ac-  cent. 
quired  such  a  shining  reputation,  in  this  pious  smt!*!. 
career,  as  John  Elliot,  who  learned  their  lan- 
guage, into  which  he  translated  the  Bible,  and 
other  instructive  and  edifying  books,  gathered  to- 
gether the  wandering  savages,  and  formed  them 
into  regular  congregations,  instructed  them  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  dulness  of  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  measure  of  their  respective  capaci^ 
ties ;  and,  by  such  eminent  displays  of  his  zeal, 
dexterity,  and  indefatigable  industry,  merited, 
after  his  death,  the  honourable  title  of  the  Apostle 
(ft  be  Indians  [t]. 

The  unexpected  success  that  attended  thesd 
pious  attempts  towards  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge^  drew  the  attention  of  the  parlia- 
ment and  people  of  England  ;  and  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  this  good  cause  appeared  an  object 
of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  the  delibera- 
tions, and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.     Thus  was  formed  that  il- 
lustrious society,  which  derives  its  title  from  the 
great  purpose  of  its  institution,  even  the  Propa-^ 
gation  oftbe  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  ^  and  which,  ill 
proportion   to  the  increase  of  its  number,  in- 
fluence, revenues,  and  prerogatives,  has  still  re- 
newed and  augmented  its  efforts  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Pagans  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  American  continent.   •  It  is 
true,  that  after  all  its  eftbrts,  much  is  yet  to  be 
done ;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  that  have  examined  these  matters 

[/]  IIoAXBECKrus,  Dd  Coftversione  Indorum  et  Gtnt'iL  lib.  \u 
c^p*  3LV.  p.  '^60. — CiusscEMii  Matheki  Eflstola  dc  Successa 
^*i«^f/ii  ii/>uJ  Lidoi  Occident  ales  ud  Job*  Leu^denium^  Trojcct. 
'•'9';)  ui  8vo.  C^"  iNCKEASh  Mathiik's  Letter  to  Lcusdcrp  is 
*'j»iLicTi  into  English,  and  in>erlfd  into  Cotton  Mather's 
-<^/i-  0/  Eiliotf  p.  94.  3d  London  edit,  and  iu  hia  History  of  New 
^=^ili:.cl,  book  Hi.  p.  194.     N, 
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CENT,  with  attention  and  impartiality,  that  much  has 
atcT*h    hcen  done,  and  that  the  pious  undertakings  of 
v^yO  this  respectahle  society  have  heen  followed  with  > 
unexpected  fruit.    With  respect  to  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania^  which   receives  in  its  hosom, 
without  distinction,  persons  of  all  sects  and  all 
opinions^   we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  its 
religious  state  in  another  place.    The  American 
provinces  that  Were  taken  from  the  Portuguese 
hy  the  Dutch,   under  the  command  of  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau^  became  immediately  an  ob- 
ject of  the  pious  zeal  of  their  new  masters,  who 
began,  with  great  ardour  and  remarkable  success, 
to  splread  the  light  of  the  Gospel  &mong  the 
wretched   inhabitants    of   those    benighted*  re- 
gions [tt]^    But  this  fair  prospect  was  afterwards 
clouded  in  the  year  1644,  when  the  Portuguese 
recovered  the  territories  they  had  lost^    As  to 
the  Dutch  colony  that  is  settled  in  Surinam^  we 
cannot  say  much,  having;    never  received  thcr 
smallest  infoilnation  of  any  attempts  made  by 
them  to  instruct  the  AeighbouHng  Indians  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  [w.} 
Thccnc.        XXL  Religion  in  general,  and  the  Chri.^ian 
christiani-  religion  in  particular,  had  many  enemies  to  en- 
tym£i.f-  coimter  in  this  century,  though  their  number 
^''^'  has  been  studiously  diminished  in  the  accounts 

of  some,  and  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  represent- 
ations of  others.  The  English  complain  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  tl.  as  the  fatal  period,  when 
corruption  of  manners,  and  vice,  in  the  most  li- 
centious and  profligate  forms,  over-ran  their  na- 

C*"!  J^*  Henr.  HomMGERi  Tofographia  Ecclesiosftcay  p.  47. 
— Janicon,  Etat  Present  des  Provinces  Umes^  torn.  i.  p.  396^ 
The  same  author  gives  an  account  of  Surinam^  and  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  that  colony,  chap.  xiv.  p.  407. 

[wj  There  are  three  churches  in  that  settlement  for  the  use 
of  the  colonists  ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  natives. 
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tion,  engendered  a  spirit  of  scepticism  and  infi-  cent. 
(lellry,  and  formed  a  set  of  unhappy  men,  who  SE^crl  i. 
employed  all  the  wantonness  of  inconsiderate  w^it, 
till  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  even  all  the 
force  of  real  talent  and  genius,  to  extinguish  a 
sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  mankind;  That 
this  complaint  is  far  from  being  groundless,  ap- 
pears, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  number  of 
those  writers  among  the  English,  whose  produc- 
tions were  levelled  either  against  all  religion,  or 
designed  td  confine  the  belief  of  men  to  natural 
religion  alone ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  still 
superior  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  treatises 
in  which  the  divinity,  dignity,  and  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  Gospel,  w^ere  demonstrated  and  dis- 
played in  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  man- 
ner. But  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  confirm 
the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  progress 
of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  at  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  than  the  famous  Lectures^ 
founded  by  that  illustrious  ornament  of  religion 
and  humanity  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  who,  in  the 
year  1691,  consecrated  a  considerable  part  of  his 
large  fortune  to  the  service  of  Cliristianity,  by 
leaving,  in  his  last  will,  a  sum  to  be  distributed, 
successively  to  a  number  of  learned  divines,  who 
were  to  preach,  in  their  turns,  eight  sermord 
every  year,  in  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion [x].     This  pious  and  honourable  task  has 

[jf'J  See  RicOTiER's  Preface  to  his  French  translation  of  Dr. 
Cl.\rk£*s  DUeotrrses  on  tfjc  Betftg  and  Atlrihutes  of  Cod,  For  an 
account  of  the  pious,  learned,  and  illustrious  Mr.  Boyle,  see 
Budgell's  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  tfje  illustrtous 
hmily  of  the  BoTLEs,  published  in  8vo.  at  London^  in  the  year 
'737'— Sec  also  the  Bibltotbeque  Bnta/miquc,  ioiu,  xii.  p.  144. 
2J  But,  above  all,  the  late  learne^l  Dr.  hiReii's  Dfe  of  Boylk; 
published  in  8vo  in  the  year  1744 ;  and  that  very  valuable  Col- 
i'Ction  of  Livety  the  Biograpbia  Br'itiinn'tca^  Article  Botlb 
(iiobeit)  note  [a].  See  aUo  Article  Hobbes,  in  the  same 
ciilkclion.     N. 
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CENT,  been  committed  always  to  men  of  the  most  emi- 

XVII 

SicT.  I.  ^^^^  genius  and  abilities,  and  is  still  undertaken 
^'*'^>r>J  with  zeal,  and  performed  with  remarkable  dig- 
nity and  success.  The  discourses  that  have  been 
delivered  in  consequence  of  this  admirable  insti- 
tution have  been  always  published ;  and  they 
form  at  this  day  a  large  and  important  collection, 
which  is  known  throughout  all  Europe^  and  has 
done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue  [y]. 
Hobbcf,  XXU.  The  leader  of  the  impious  band  in  Enjr^ 
Rochettcr,  land,,  which,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
attempted  to  obscure  the  truth,  and  to  dissolve 
the  solemn  obligations  of  religion,  was  Thomas 
HoBBES  of  Malmesbury^ — a  man  whose  audacious 
pride  was  accompanied  with  an  imcommon  de- 
gree of  artifice  and  address,  whose  sagacity  was 
superior  to  his  learning,  and  whose  reputation 
was  more  owing  to  the  subtility  and  extent  of  his 
genius,  than  to  any  progress  he  had  made  either 
in  sacred  or  profane  erudition  [z].  This  man, 
notwithstanding  the  pernicious  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  his  principles,  had  several  adherents  in 
England ;  and  hot  only  so,  but  has  found,  in  fo- 
reign countries,  more  than  one  apologist,  who, 
though  they  acknowledge  that  his  sentiments 
were  erroneous,  yet  deny  that  he  went  such  an 

[^y]  There  is  a  complete  list  of  these  learned  discourses  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Anglme^  torn.  kv.  part  II.  p.  416. — ^The  late 
Reverend  Mr.  Giliiert  Burnet  published  in  four  volumes 
in  8vo,  a  judicious,  comprehensive,  and  well-digested  Abr'idg" 
ment  of  such  of  the  Botle's  Lectures  as  had  been  preached  be^ 
fore  the  year  1737.  This  abridgment  \diich  has  been  translated 
into  the  French  and  German  languages,  comprehends  the  dis- 
courses of  Bentlty^  Kidder^  iPilllamSj  Gastrelly  Harrlsj  Brad" 
ford^  Blaekballj  Stanhope^  Clarke^  Ilancochj  IPblston^  Turner^ 
Butler^  JVgodwardf  Derbam^  Jbbot^  ^^gf  J*  Clarke^  Gurdonj 
Bumetj  Berriman* 

[«]  See  Batle's  D'tct'tonaryy  at  the  article  HoiB£S. — ^Wood's 
Athene  Oxonicmes^  voL  iit  p.  641  •  last  edition* 
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impious  length  as  to  introduce  the  disbelief,  or  to  cent. 
overturn  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  [a],  sm"  i. 
But  if  it  should  be  granted,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
HoBBES  was  not  totally  desitute  of  all  sense  of  a 
Deity,  nor  of  all  impressions  of  religion ;  yet  it 
must  be  allowed,  on  the  other,  by  all  who  peruse 
his  writings,  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  that 
his  tenets  lead,  by  natural  consequences,  to  a  con- 
tempt of  religion  and  of  divine  worship ;  and  that, 
in  some  of  hi^  productions,  there  are  visible  marks 
of  an  extreme  aversion  to  Christianity.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  said  of  him,  that,  being  advanced  in 
years  he  returned  to  a  better  mind,  and  con- 
demned publicly  the  opinions  and  tenets  he  had 
formerly  entertained  [A] ;  but  how  far  this  recan- 
tation was  sincere,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, since  the  reality  of  his  repentance  has  been 
greatly  questioned. 

The 

^a\  Among  the  patrons  ai>d  defenders  of  HopBES,  we  may 
reckon  Ntc.  Hier.  Gundunqius,  in  his  Ohservationes  Se'^ 
hd€j  torn  i.  n.  ii.  p.  30.  and  in  his  GundUngiana^  p.  304. 
and  also  Arnold,  in  his  German  work  entitled  Kitchen  and 
Kttzer  Historic^  p.  II.  b.  xvii.  c.  xvi.  §  25.  p.  1082. — ^These 
writers  are  refuted  by  the  learned  Bvdjeus,  in  his  Theses  de 
Ahe'umo  et  Super stittone^  cap.  i.  p.  187. 

[61  This  recantation  of  Hobbes  dqpcnds  upon  the  testimo- 
Bj  of  Wood,  in  his  Athene  OxonienseSj  vol.  ii*  p*  646.  This 
writer  informs  us,  that  Hobbes  composed  an  apology  for  him- 
self and  his  writingS|  in  which  He  ckclared,  that  the  opinions 
lie  had  published  in  his  Leviathan  were  by  no  means  conform- 
able to  his  real  sentiments ;  that  he  had  only  proposed  them 
'*i  a  matter  of  debate,  to  exercise  his  mind  in  the  art  of  rea- 
^aing :  that,  after  the  publication  of  that  book,  he  had 
never  maintained  them  either  in  public  or  in  private,  but  had 
left  them  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  church  : 
Oiore  especially,  that  the  tenets,  in  this  and  his  other  writings, 
tW  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines; concerning  God 
*nd  religion  tliat  arc  commonly  received,  were  never  dcliver- 
^^  by  him  as  truths^  but  proposed  as  questions^  that  were  de- 
cided by  divines  and  ecclesiastical  judges  endued  with  a  pro- 
per authority. — Such  is  the  account  that  Wood  gives  of  the 
^t^^gy  now  under  consideration ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  the 
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CENT.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  John  Wil^ 
SfCT.i.  MOT,  earl  of  Rochester,  who  had  insulted  the 
Vf!YV  majesty  of  God,  and  trampled  upon  the  truths  of 
religion  and  the  obligations  of  morality  with  a 
profane  sort  of  frenzy,  that  far  surpassed  the  im- 
piety of  HoBBE$,  but  whose  repentance  and  con- 
version were  also  as  palpable  as  had  been  his 
folly,  and  much  more  unquestionable  than  the 
(dubious  recantation  of  the  philosopher  of  Malines- 
bury.  Rochester  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sa^ 
gacity  and  penetration,  of  a  fine  genius,  and  an 
elegant  taste  ;  but  these  natural  talents  were  ac- 
companied with  the  greatest  levity  and  licenti- 
ousness, and  the  most  impetuous  propensity  to 
imlawful  pleasures.  So  that  as  long  as  health 
enabled  him  to  answer  the  demands  of  passion, 
his  life  was  an  uninterrupted  scene  of  deb^uche• 

year  in  which  it  was  published,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  him- 
self had  never  seen  it,  nor  docs  he  inform  us  whether  it  ap- 
peared during  the  lire  of  Hobbes,  or  after  his  death.  As 
indeed  it  is  placed  ii)  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  with  a 
date  posterior  to  the  year  1682,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
It  was  not  published  during  his  life,  since  he  died  in  the  year 
1679.  ^^  ^9  therefore,  no  easy  patter  to  determine  whnt  stress 
is  to  be  laid  upon  this  recantation  of  HonnEs,  or  what  scnti- 
ments  we  are  to  forn^  concerning  bis  supposed  repentance. 
That  the  apology  under  consideration  exists,  wc  do  not  pretend 
to  deny ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  been  copipo^cd  by  some  of 
his  friends,  to  diminish  the  odium  that,  it  was  n:itural  to  tiiiiik, 
his  licentious  principles  would;  cast  on  his  niemory.  Rut 
should  it  be  granted,  tl^pt  it  was  drawn  up  and  published  hy 
Hobbes  himself,  even  this  concc?sioii  would  contribute  but 
little  to  serve,  or  rather  to  recover,  Jiis  reputation ;  since  it  is 
well  known,  that  nothing  is  more  common  among  tliosc  who, 
by  spreading  corrupt  principles  and  pernicious  opinions,  liavp 
flrawn  upon  themsclve*?  the  just  indignation  of  tlic  public, 
than  like  Hobbes,  to  deceive  the  world  by  in-idious  anrl  in- 
sincere declarations  of  tlie  soundness  of  their  bclitT,  and  the 
uprightness  of  their  intention.  1(  is  thus  that  they  .s^^carc 
themselves  against  the  execution  of  the  laws  that  arc  dcsigr.ed 
to  fence  religion,  while  they- persevere  in  their  lic?r.lio«s  scn- 
iinicnt?,  and  propagate  them,  where vr  th'^y  can  do  it  with  sc- 
f^uiiiv. 
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ly  [f ].  He  was,  however,  so  happy  in  the  last  ^  ^^^ 
years  of  a  very  short  life,  as  to  see  the  extreme  sect.i. 
tolly  and  guilt  of  his  past  conduct,  in  which  sa- 
lutary view  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  wise  and 
pathetic  reasonings  and  exhortations  of  Doctor 
Burnet,  ^erwards  bishop  of  Sarum.  This  con- 
viction pf  his  guilt  produced  a  deep  contritioQ 
and  repentance,  an  ardent  recourse  to  the  mercy 
pf  God,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  a  sincei^  abhorrence  of  the  offences 
he  had  committed  against  the  Best  of  Beings.  In 
these  pious  sentiments  he  departed  this  life  in  the 
year  1680  [rf]/ 

In  this'  list '  we  may  also  place  Anthony  Ash-* 
JXY  Cooper,  carl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a 
Consumption  at  Naples  ip  the  year  1 703  j  not  that 
this  illustrious  writer  attacked  openly  and  pro- 
fessedly the  Christian  rcjligion,  but  that  the  most 
seducing  siUQkes  of  wit  and  raillery,  the  most  en- 
chanting eloquence,  and  the  charms  of  ^  genins,  in 
which  amenity,  elegance,  copiousness,  and  eleva- 
tion were  happily  blended,  rendered  him  one  of  its 
most  dangerous,  though  secret  enemies ;  nay,  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  because  hi^  opposition 
was  carried  on  under  a  mask.  His  works  have 
been  published,  and  have  passisd  through  several 
editions.  They  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, and  contain  very  noble  and  sublime  senti-', 

[i\  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  Wood's  Athe^ 
M  QxomtmteTf  vol*  ii.'  p.  654.— His  poetical  genius  is  justly  ce- 
IrbQied  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Melanges  de  literature  et  de  Phi" 
f^yAhiCf  chap,  xxziv.  vol.  iv.  of  hi^  works. 

[if]  Bishop  BuRKiT  has  given  a  particular  account  of  this  last 
^  very  affscting  scene  of  tl^  life  of  this  nobleman,  in  a  pam- 
phlet writteir  expressly  on  that  subject,  and  entitled,  Some  Pas^ 
«?«  ofibe  Lkfe  and  Death  of  John  Sari  0/  Rocbester^  nvritten^ 
<^itti  desire^  on  Im  death  bed^  by  Gilbert  Bvrnet,  D.  D.  con- 
U\jung  more  amply  their  Conversations  on  the  great  Princifles  of 
i^'^ural  and  Rroealed  Riltgltm. 

■  "   ■      .  ■  ■  ■ 
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^^^J'  ments;  but  ought  to  be  read  with  the  utmost 
Sect.  r.  caution,  as  extremely  dangerous  to  unexperien-r 
"  ced,  youthful,  and  unwary  minds  [e].  The  bru- 
tal 

\y]  His  works  were  first  collected  and  published  under  the 
lille  of  CbaracteriiticSj  in  three   vol  utiles  in   8vo.  in  the  year 
171  ly  and,  since  that  time,  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions.    See  Le  Clerc's  account  of  them  la  his  B'lWtotheqiie 
Cbotsie^  torn,  xxiii.     The   lenrrncd  and   ingenious  'Leibnitz's 
Critical  Reflections  on  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
were  published  by  Des  Maizeaux,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Recue'd  des  diver ses  Pieces  sttr  It  Philosophies  p.  245. — Tlicre 
;irc  some  writers  who  maintain,  that  this   noblo  philosopher 
lias  been  unjustly  charged,  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy, 
with  a   contempt  for  revealed   religion ;   and   it   were  to   dc 
wished,  that  the  arguments  they  employ  to  vindicate  him  from 
this  charge  were  more  satisfadlory  and  solid  than  they  really 
are.     But,  if  I  am  not  mnch  mi:>takcn,  whoever  peruses*  hia 
writings,    and    more    especially   his    f;.inous   letter   coneming 
Pnthunasm^  will  be  inclined   to  adopt  tlie  judgment  that  has 
I'ccn   formed   of  liim   by   the  ingenious   Dr.  Berk Eunr,  late 
bishop  of  Cloyne^  in  his  ^Icifhron^  or  the  Minute    Phtlosofher^ 
vol.  i.  p«  20o«».Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  observe  in  the 
writings   of  Lord  Shatesbury,  a   spirit  of.  faille ry,  mingling 
itself  with  even  those  of  his   reflections  upon  religious  subjeAs 
I  lint  ?cem  to  be  delivered   y.ith  the  greatest   seriousness  and 
l^^ravity.     But,  at   the  same  time,  this  unseemly  mixture  of  tbe 
solemn  and  the  ludicrcius,  renders  it  difltcult  for  thofie  that  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  his  ni^uiiicr,  to  know  whether  the  man 
15  ill  jest  or  in  earnest.     It  n'^ay  also  be  added,  that  this  author 
has  perniciously  endeavoured .  to  destroy  the  influence  and  effi- 
cacy  of  bome    of  the   great  motive.-*   tLat   are   piopuscd  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  render  men  virtuous,  by  representing  these 
motives  as  mercenary,  and  even  turn  in  ;t  them   into   ridicule, 
lie   substitutes   in  their  place,    the  intrinsic   excellence   and 
l»eauty  of  virtue  as  the  great  source  of  mural  obligation,  and 
the  true  incentive  to  virtuous  deeds.     Iiut   however   alluring 
this  sublime  scheme  of  morals  may  appear  to  certain  minds  of 
a  retined,    elegant,   and  ingenious  turn,   it  is  certainly  little 
adapted  to  the  taste,  the  comprehension,  and  cliaracter  of  the 
multitude.     Take  away  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind  the 
prospect  of  reward  and  punishment,  that  leads  them  to  virtue 
a'ld  obedience,  by  the  powerful  suggestions  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  the  great  supports  of  virtue,  and  the  most  ctTcctual  mo- 
tives to  the  pursuits  of  it,  will  be  then  removed  with  resp^^ct 
to  them. 

O"  Since  Dr.  Mosiieim  wrote  this  note,  the  very  IcarrccJ 
gild  judicious  Dr.  L£l.\nd  published  liis  Z-^Vw  of  the  Principal 
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tal  rusticity  and  uncouth  turn  of  John  Toland,  a  ^  e  n  t. 
native  of  Ireland^  who,  towards  the  conclusion  of  SBcr.r 
this  century,  wa5»  rendered  famous  by  several 
injurious  libels  against  Christianity,  must  natu- 
rally appear  doubly  disgusting,  when  compared 
with  the  amiable  elegance  and  specious  refine- 
ment of  the  >vriter  nov/  mentioned.  However, 
as  those  writers,  who  flatter  the  passions  by  en- 
deavouring to  remove  all  the  restraints  that  reli- 
gion imposes  upon  their  excessive  indulgence, 
will  never  want  patrons  among  the  licentious 
part  of  mankind ;  so  this  man,  who  was  not  des- 
titute of  learning,  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  and 
unwary ;  and,  qotv^'ithstanding  the  excess  of  ^his 

J)e^stical  ffrfterx  that  havf  appeared  in  England  duriv.^  the  last 
§nd present  century^  Sec.  in  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  the 
Free-thinkers  and  Deists  mentioned  by  our  Histciian,  ?iid  a 
review  of  the  writings  pf  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Tliis 
rrview  merits  a  partiimlar  attention,  as  it  contains  an  impartial 
account,  an  accurate  examination,  and  a  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion, of  the  erroneous  principles  of  that  great  man.  Lord 
Shaft£SBURY|  like  all  other  eminent  innovators  has  b^^en 
misrepresented  both  by  his  friend^;  and  his  enemies.  Dr.  I^- 
lAHD  has  steered  a  middle  course,  between  the  blind  c nt bu- 
nas m  of  the  former,  and  the  partial  malignity  of  the  latter. 
H-  points  out,  with  singular  penetration  and  judgment,  the 
errors,  iuconsitcncies,  and  contradictions,  i>f  that  illuftrioud 
anthor  ;  does  justice  lo  what  is  good  in  Jms  ingenious  writ- 
ings; separates  carfful'y  the  wheat  from  the  chalT;  and  nei- 
ther approves  nor  CDnaemus  in  the  lump,  as  too  many  have 
done.  In  a  more  particular  manner  he  h.\s  shewn  with  liij 
usnal  perspicuity  and  -(ood  j>cn>T,  that  the  being  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  the  reward  promised  in  the  Gosf»ci  haa  nothint^'  lu 
it  disingenuous  ar.d  shn^'ah,  and  is  so  far  from  being  iucon.^i.<t/i;t 
with  loving  virtue  fcr  its  ctvn  sake,  that  it  tends,  en  ihr  cun- 
trary,  to  heighten  our  esteem  of  its  amiablcness  and  ivcrth. — 
The  triumphant  manner  in  which  the  horned  Dr.  Waruuk- 
Tow  has  refuted  Sn AKri-sBURY's  representation  of  raillery  ar-d 
ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth,  is  too  well  known  to  bo  mentioned 
here.  See  also  Dr  Krown's  TLree  Essays  on  the  ChjrniterLtirt, 
in  which  that  scTisibb:  author  treats  of  Rid'wuley  considcicd  as  a 
Test  of  Truth  ;  of  the  obligations  of  men  to  virtue,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  religious  pri::ciple,  and  of  revealed  religion  and 
Christianity. 

arrogance 
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CENT,  arrogance  and  vanity,  and  the  shocking  rude- 
stcT.  J.  ness  and  ferocity  of  his  manners,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain nieasure  of  fame  [/].     It  is  not  necessary  tq. 

mention 

1^  C/3  ^^  M0511EXM  quotci  here,  in  a  short  note,  an  ac- 
count he  had  given  of  the  Zi/e  and  JVriitngs  of  Tdand^  prcfix- 
fsd  to  his  confutation  of  -  the  Nazarekus  of  that  contemptible 
author.  He  also  quotes  a  Life  of  Tolamd,  prefixed  to  his 
po^thumous  works,  printed  in  8vo  at  Zoim/oh,  in  1736,  fay  Dec 
Maizeaux.— ^Dr«  MosHEiM  cay^,  that  this  man  nvas  net  desfU 
ttfte  of  learntnjjf.  Should  that  dc  granted,  it  must,  neverthelcsS| 
be  acknowledged  that  this  learning  lay  quite  indigested  in 
his  head,  and  that  tlic  ute  he  made  of  it  in  {lis  "works  was 
equally  injudicious  ajid  impudent.  His  Conference' witTi  ^. 
BbAvsoDRE  concerning^  the  authentic tty  bf  ^  Holy  Scri{itDfies; 
which  was  held  at  Berlin^  in  the  year  17PI,  in' presence  of  thd 
queen  of  Prussui^  and  in  which'  he  mqde  such  a  despicable 
figure,  is  a  proof  qf  the  former;  and  his  writings  to  all  but 
half-scholars  and  half-thjivkers  will  be  a  proof  (as  long  as  they 
f  ndilrr)  of  the  latter. — ^It  is  remarkable  tHat,'  according  to  tba( 
maxim  of  Juvenal,  Nemo  refcnte  fmf/'turpisstmusi  Tolanbt 
arrived  only  gradually,  and  by  a  progressive  motion,  at  the 
summit  of  inndelitj.  His  'first  step  was  Socinianism,  which 
appeared  in  his  (fook  entitled,  Christianity  not'  mysteriom.'  Thiff 
book  procured  him  hard'  treatmc^it  from  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
and  was  answered  by  Mr  Brown,  afterwards  Bishop' o|f-Cori(fi* 
who,  unhappily,  did  not  think  good  arguments  sufficient-  to? 
maintain  a  good  cause,  unless  they  were  seconded  by  the  8ecu«* 
lar  arm,  whose  ill-placed  succours  he  solicited  with  ardour.* 
The  second  step  that  Tolakd  n^ade  in  the  devious  fields  of  re- 
ligion was  in  the  publication  of  his  Antynto'^  which,  in  appear* 
ancc,  was  dv^signcd  to  vindicate  what  he  advanced  in  hi's  Life 
of  Milton,  to  prove  that  king  Charles  I.  was  not  the  rca\ 
author  of  tlic  Eikon  SasUiie,  but,  in  reality,  was  intended  to  in* 
validate  th^  Cr.non  of  the  Ncu*  Testament^  and  to  render  it  un- 
certain and  precarious,  This  piece,  in  as  far  as  it  attacked  the 
«<uthcnticity  of  the  Holy  Scripture^:,  was  answered  in  a  tiiun}- 
pliant  manner  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Reflections  on  tfjot  part  cf 
the  Bock  called  Amyktor,  wWrZi  relate:  to  tl^etvritingi  of  the  Pri* 
vOti'oe  Fiithrrsj  and  the  Canon  of  tie  Nerv  Testament ;  by  Mr. 
KjciiARiJSON,  in  his  learned  and  'judicious  Y*  i/»/<ftf/io;i  of  thm^ 
Can  en  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  by  Mr.  JovES,  in  his  «c*u 
find  fill  Methnd  cf  jt  it  ling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  Nenv 
Tetamcnt,  Thc^e  icamcd  writers  have  exposed,  in  the  most 
f  (riking  manner,  tlic  uis ingenuity,  the  blunders,'  the  false  quo* 
tahuns,  tl)C  insidious  fiction?  and  ridiculous  mistakes  of  To* 
uvNu,  who,  on  various  riccounts,  may  pass  for  one  of  the  roost 
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iTiention  other  authors  of  this  class,  who  appear-  cent. 
ctl  in  England  during  this  century,  but  are  long  s£ct!'i. 
sjince  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  the  reader  may, 
litnviiver,  add  to  those  that  have  been  already 
named.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  a  philo- 
sopher of  some  n9te,  who,  if  he  did  not  absolute- 
ly  deijy  the   diving   origin  of  the  Gospel  [^], 

malntairied, 

hiirmless  writers  again3t  the  Christi<in  religion.  For  «i  account 
of  the  AJrwdxtnoHj  the  Nazarenus^  the  Letters  to  Serena^  the 
Panthetsticon^  and  the  other  irreligious  works  of  this  author, 
with  the  excellent  answers  that  haye  been  made  to  them,  see 
his  Life  in  the  General  Dlctionarj^  or  rather  in  Chafeipzed's 
Supplement  to  Batli's  tytcttonatyj  entitled,  Nouveau  Dlctio^ 
noire  Historique  ct  Critique y  as  this  author  has  not  only  transla- 
ted the  articles  added  to  Bayle's  Dictionary  by  the  English  edi- 
tors of  that  work,  but  has  augmented  and  improved  them  by  se- 
veral interesting  anecdotes  drawn  fron^  the  Literary  History  of 
the  Continent. 

85*  (V]  Lord  Herb^t  dici  not  pretend  to  deny  the  divinity 
of  the  iGrospel ;  he  evpn  declared,  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  attack   Christianity,   which    he    calls,    in  express   ternns, 
the  Best  Religion^  and  which,  according  to  his  own  confession^ 
tends  to  establish  the  five  great  articles  of  that  universal,  sufR^ 
cient,  and  absolutely  perfect  religion,   which  he  pretends  to 
deduce  from  reason  and  nature.     But  notivithstanding  these 
&ir  professions,  his  lordship  loses  no  occasion  of  throwing  out 
insinuations  a£;ainst  all  revealed  religion,  as  absolutely  uncer- 
tain, and  of  little  or  no  use.     But  tliis  same  deist,  who  was  the 
iir»t,    and    indeed,    the    least    contemptible  of  that   tribe   in 
England^  has  left  upon  record  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of 
Eznaticism  and  absurdity  that  perhaps  ever  has  been  heard  of* 
and  of  which  he  himself  v.a*^  guilty.    This  instance  is  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  life  of  Lord  Herbert,  drawn  up  from  memo- 
n^s  penned  by  liimsclf,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
a  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  is  as  follows :  Tliat  lord  ha- 
ving fiiiislied  his  boojL  De  IWitate,  apprehended  that  he  shouid 
•ncci  with  much  op])osition,  and  was,  coiisc fluently,  dubious 
^r  ooiiu?  time  wlirthcr  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  suppress  it. 
"*  Being  thus  doubtful,  says  h\i  lordship,  in  my  chamber  (at 
'*  Paris,  'w!jere  l*e  <was  ambassador  in  the  year  1624),  one  fair 
"  d^y  ill  the  suifinier,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the 
"  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and   no  wind  stirring,  I  took 
niy  book  Ijc  I'critate  in  my  hands,  and,  kneeling  on  my 
Writes,  devoutly  said  these   words :  0  thou  Eternal  Godj  av- 
ftfjT  ofth'tslt^ht  that  new  shines  upon  mcy  and  giver  of  all  in- 
X  *•  ward 
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CENT,  maintained,   at  least,  that  it  was  no  essentially 
FCT.  1.  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  mankind  [&] ;  and 
Charles  Blount,  who  composed  a  book,   en- 

**  tvard  JlluminntiottSf  J  do  hf seech  theCy  of  thine  infinite  goodness, 
^  to  fardon  a  greUtrr  request  thmn  a  sinner  ought  to  make  :  I  am 
*'  not  satisfied  enough  'whether  I  shall  fublish  this  hook;  if  it  he 
**  for  tfjy  glory  J  J  beseech  thee  to  give  me  some  sign  from 
^*  HEAVEN  ;  if  n'jty  J  skill  suppress  it.**  What  docs  the  reader 
now  think  of  this  comer  stone  of  Deism,  who  demands  a  supers 
vcttural  revelation  from  heaven  in  favour  of  a  book  that  was  d& 
f  igned  to  prove  ail  revelation  uncertain  and  useless  ?  But  the  ab- 
surdity docs  not  end  here,  for  our  Deist  pot  only  sought  for  this 
rcveLition,  but  also  obtained  it,  if  we  are  to  believe  hini.  I^ 
113  at  least  hear  him.  ^*  I  had  no  sooner,  says  he^  spoken  tliese 
^'  wonls,  but  a  loud^  though  gentle  noi$ey  came  forth  from 
''  the  lieavens  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which 
**•  did  so  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as 
'^  granted."  Rare  credulity  this  in  ai)  unbeliever !  but  these 
^ntlemen  can  believe  even  against  reason,'  when  it  answers 
tKcir  purpose.  His  lordship  continues,  **  This,  however 
*^  strange  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  Eternal  God,  is 
*'  true ;  neither  am  I  supcrstitiously  deceived  herein,".  &c. 
See  I.£LANu*s  P'icu)  of  the  Deistical  ffrtters^  &c.  vol.  i,  p. 
470,  &c. 

[iJ>]  This  is  sufnciently  known  to  those  who  have  perused 
I^rd  Herbert's  book  De  Causis  ErroruMj  as  also  his  celebrat- 
ed work  De  Rcligtone  Gentilium,  This  author  is  geiiofally 
considered  as  the  chief  and  founder  of  the  sect  or  society  tha< 
are  called  Naturalists^  from  their  attachment  to  Natural  Reli- 
jrion  alone.  See  Aunoldx  Ifistoria  EccUs'.astica  et  Iliretj 
part  II.  p.  10JJ3. — The  peculiar  tenets  of  this  f/nKu-  Deist 
have  been  refuted  by  MusiEVS  and  Kortholt,  t%\o  German 
divines  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities— 3^^  Gassemdi  also 
composed  an  answer  to  Lord,  IIf.rbert's  book  De  PWitate^ 
In  England  it  was  refuted  by  Mr  Richard  Baxter,  in  a 
tRiitise  entitled,  Myrc  Reasons  fcr  the  Christian  Rclsgicny  and 
nn  Rciiso>i  against  it.  Mr.  Locre,  in  his  Essay  ijn  Human  Un^ 
i-rrstandifig^  shews,  with  great  pcrbpicuily  and  force  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  Fih:c  Articles  of  jVutural  Rcligicn  proposed  by 
this  noble  author  are  not,  as  he  rcp^tsents  them.  Common  No- 
tices clearly  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  mind»  of  all 
wen,  and  that  a  Divine  Revelation  is  nccesifary  to  indicate,  dc- 
\rlope,  iind  enforce  them.  Dr.  Whituy  has  also  treated  the 
fiiiir.e  matttr  amply  in  his  learned  work,  entitled.  Tfje  Necessity 
and  Usefulness  (f  ilyc  Christian  Revelolionj  by  reason  of  tJje  Cot- 
r./p/}ons  (ftlje  principles  of  Natural  Religion  among  the  ^'cuvjaitd, 
i/^athtMSy  8vo,  1705. 

titled^ 
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titled,  Tbe  Oracles  of  Reason^  and  in  the  year  ^^J^^- 
16939  died  by  his  own  hand  [/]. 

XXin.    Infidelity  and  even  Atheism  shewed 
themselves  also  on  the  continent  during  this  cen-  Rugger, 
tury.     In  France^  Julius  CiESAR  Vanini,  the  au-  Lrirvn^v;, 
thor  of  two  books,  the  one  entitled,  Tbe  Amphi-  K°***"- 
ibeatre  of  Providence  [k\  and  the  other,  Dialogues 
concerning  Nature  \l\^  was  publicly  burnt  at  Tbo^ 
louse  in  the  year  1629,  as  an  impious  and  obsti- 
nate Atheist.     It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed, 
that  several  learned  and  respectable  writers  consi- 
der this  unhappy  man  rather  as  a  victim  to  bigo- 
try and  envy,  than  as  a  martyr  to  impiety  and 
Atheism,  and  maintain,  that  neither  his  life  nor 

\y\  See  CiiAunsPlED,  Nouveau  Dictlonatre  Histortque  ct 
Crit.  though  this  author  has  omitted  the  mention  of  this  gen- 
tleman's unhappy  &te,  out  of  a  regard,  no  doubt,  to  his  i)lu>- 
trious  fiimily.  C^  Chavpfepied  has  done  no  more  than  trans- 
lated the  article  Charles  Blount  from  that  of  the  £nglish  con- 
tinnators.bf  Bayle*  -^ 

if  [^k"]  This  book  was  published  at  Lyons  in  the  year  16 15, 
was  approved  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  that  city,  and 
contains  many  things  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  atheistical 
principles :  its  title  is  as  follows  :  jimfUthedtrum  Etcmi  Pro- 
wdeniixy     Diffino^Magicum^     Cbrhtiano-Ptjys'tcmn^     jiitrolog'icc^ 
Catbdicum^  adversus  keteres  Pbilosofhus^  Athcos^  Ep'tcureo^y  Pc^ 
nfafeticos  StoicuSy  &c.     This  book  has  been  esteemed  iiinoctiit, 
by  several  writers,  impious  by  others,  but,  in  our  jucigmenry 
it  would  have  escaped  reproach,  had  Vamini  publislied  iior.c 
of  his  other  productions,  since  the   impieties  it  may  contdir, 
Kcording  to  (he  intention  of  its  author,  are  carefully  concealed. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  Ihe  book  mentioned  in  tlic  fol- 
lowing note. 

32P  [I]  This  book,  concerning  the  Secrets  of  jQueen  Nature 
">f  Goddess  of  Mortals^  was  published  with  this  suspicious  title 
^PariSf  in  the  year  1616,  and  contains  glaring  marks  of  im- 
P'tty  and  atheism  ;  and  yet  it  was  published  with  the  king's 
pttttiasion,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Faculty  of  Tlxologyy  at 
"oris.  The  scandalous  neffllgeiici;  or  itrnorancc  is  unaccour.t- 
*We  in  such  a  reverend  body.  The  Jesuit  Garasse  pretends 
^^i  the  faculty  was  deceived  by  Vamni,  who  substituted  ano- 
uier  treatise  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  approved.  See 
*  ^retched  book  of  G.\rasse«  entitled,  Doctrine  Curienscj  p.  998, 
^  aLio  DuKAMDi  f^icde  f^ufiviiy  p.  iiO. 

his 
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CENT.  IjJs  writings  were  so  absurd  or  blasphemous  as  vi 
sYcT.  I.  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  despiser  of  Goi 
and  religion  [m].  But  if  Vanini  had  his  apo- 
logists, this  was  by  rfo  means  the  case  of  XIosmo 
RuGGEKi,  a  native  of  Florence^  whose  Atheism. 
was  as  impudent  as  it  was  impious,  iind  who  died 
in  the  most  desperate  sentiments  of  irreligion  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1615,  declaring,  that  he  looked 
upon  dl  the  accounts  that  had  bedn  given  of  the 
existence  of  a  Silpreme  Being  and  of  evil  spirits 
as  idle  dreams  [n].  CJasimir  Leszynski,  a  Po- 
lish knight,  was  capitally  punished,  suffering 
death  at  Warsaw^  in  the  year  1689,  for  detiying 
the  Being  and  Providende  of  God  ;  but  whether 
dr  no  this  accusation  was  well  founded,  can  only 
be  known  by  reading  his  trials  and  examining  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  evidence  that 
was  produced  against  him  [o]i  In  Germany^  a 
senseless  and  frantic  sort  of  a  man,  called  Mat- 
thew Knutzent,  a  ilative  of  Holsiein,  attempted 
to  found  a  new  sect,  whose  members,  laying  aside 
all  consideration  of  God  and  Religion^  were  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  reason  arid  conscience  alone,  and 
from  thence  were  to  assume  the  title  of  Conscientia- 
rians.     But  this  wrong-headed  sectary  was  easily 

{til]  Sec  BuDAus's  Theses  de  Athcismo  rt  Stiperstione,  p.  120. 
The  author  of  the  Apologia  fro  Vanino,  which  appeared  in  .7^0/- 
land  in  the  year  17129  is  Plter  Frederick  Ari*,  a  learned  law- 
yer, who,  in  his  Eeri^  ttft'wales  seu  Scriptorum  suonim  Histortaj 
p.  28.  lus  promised  a  new  edition  of  this  Apology^  with  con- 
siderable additions.  We  may  also  place  among  the  dcfendersj: 
of  Vamini,  the  learned  Elias  Frederick  I-Ieistsr,  in  his  Apclo- 
pa  pro  Medidsy  sect,  xviii.  p.  93. 

n]  See  Bayle's  Dictionary^  at  the  article  RucgkRI. 

{0}  See  the  German  work  of  Arnold,  entitled  Kirchen  en 
Ketzer  Uiftorie^  p.  1077. — ^There  was  formerly  in  the  fanioiis 
library  of  Ufvenbach,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  pr4)rrs 
lebiting  to  the  trial  of  LesztskI|  and  a  full  account  of  the  -pro- 
oeedings  against  his. 

obliged 
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obliged  to  abandon  his  extravagant  undertakings;  cent, 
»nd  thus  his  idle  attempt  came  to  nothing  [/?].  sec"!  i. 
XXIV.  The  most  accurate  and  eminent  of  the  v^rY>^ 
Atheists  of  this  century,  whose  system  represented  ^"^^^^ 
the  Supreme  Author  of  all  things  as  a  Being 
bound  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  ne- 
cessity or  fate,  was  Benedict  Spinoza,  a  Portu-^ 
gesc  Jew.  This  man,  who  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1677,  observed,  in  his  conduct,  the  rules  of  wis- 
dom and  probity,  much  better  than  many  who 
profess  themselves  Christians^  nor  did  he  ever  en- 
deavour to  pervert  the  sentiments,  or  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  those  with  whom  he  lived,  or  to 
inspire^  m  his  discourse,  a  contempt  of  religion  or 
virtue  [y]*  It  is  true  indeed,  that,  in  his  writ- 
ings, more'  especially  in  those  that  were  published 
after  his  death,  he  maintains  openly,  that  God 
and  the  Universe  are  one  and  the  same  Being,  and 
that  all  things  happen  by  the  eternal  and  immu- 
table law  of  nature^  i.  e.  of  an  all-comprehending 
and  infinite  Being,  that  exists  and  acts  by  an  i/i^ 
vincible  necessity.  This  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
consequences  equally  impious  and  absurd ;  for  if 
the  principle  now  mentioned  be  true,  each  indi- 
vidual is  his  own  God,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  the 

f  ^J  See  MoLLERi  Clmbfla  Uteruta,  torn.  i.  p.  3O4.  and  Ifd- 
iogue  ad  Htstorlam  Cbersoneis.  Chubr.  part  II.  cap.  vi.  §  viti.  p. 
164.— TjA  Croze,  Entretl<ns  sur  dlntfrs  sujdts  tVJJuta'ifc^  p.  4C'^. 

\jl\  The  life  of  Spinoza  has  been  accurately  written  by  Co- 
luu3,  whose  performance  was  publibhed  at  tJie  I/u^uc  in  8vo, 
in  the  year  1706.  But  a  more  ample  and  circuni.^tantiul  ^c- 
Count  of  this  singular  nun  has  been  given  by  LLNr.LKT  i>u  Fks>- 
HOY,  ahd  is  prefixed  to  Boulaikyiu.iek's  Exposition  of  the 
I^octrine  of  Spinoza,  which  was  pub]i:>hcd  at  Amslerdani^  un- 
^the  title  o(  Brussels f  in  iscmo,  in  the  year  173 1<  Sec  al.*<j  ' 
BayiVs  Dictionary f  at  the  article  Spinoza,  i^'  Lf'.miLhT  uu 
Fmsiiot  republished  tlie  work  of  Colilrus,  and  added  10  it  se- 
venl  anecdotes  and  circumstances,  borrowed  from  a  Lijlf  cf 
^^lozay  written  by  an  infamous  profligate,  ivlioic  nanic  wa* 
A-vcAs,  and  who  practised  phytic  at  the  Ila^tw,  See  below, 
^  notes  [*r]  and  (jf^ 

universal 
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CENT,  universal  Deity,  and  is,  therefore,  impeccable  and 
s"t.  I.  perfect  [r].  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that 
Spinoza  was  seduced  into  this  monstrous  system 
by  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  a 
passionate  admiisr,  and  which  was  the  perpetual 
subject  of  his  meditation  and  study.      Having 

[r]  The  learned  P^abricil^s,  in  his  Blbl'iotbeca  Crscoy  lib. 
V.  part.  III.  p.  119.  and  Jeniciien,  in  his  Histcria  Splnoziymi 
Lehnhofiam^  p.  58— 7 '2.  has  given  us  an  ample  list  of  the  'wri- 
tcFS  who  have  refuted  the  system  of  Spinoza.  The  real  opi- 
nion which  this  subtile  sophi&t  entertained  concerning  the 
Deity,  is  to  be  learned  in  his  Bthuhs^  that  were  published  af- 
ter his  death,  and  not  in  liis  Tractatus  TbeologlcO'Polttinis^ 
which  was  pointed  during  his  life.  Fof  in  this  latter  Treathe 
he  reasons  like  one  who  was  persuaded  that  there  exists  an 
eternal  Deity y  distinct  from  matter  and  the  universe^  who  hai> 
«cnt  upon  earth  a  religion  deligned  to  form  men  to  the  practice 
of  benevolence  and  justice,  and  has  confirmed  that  religion  by 
events  of  a  Hvondcrful  alld  astonisbingy  tiiough  not  of  a  supema-' 
tural  kind*  But  in  his  Ethicks  he  throws  off  the  mast,  ex- 
plains clearly  his  sentiments,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  Deity  is  nothing  more  than  the  universe^  producing  a 
series  of  necessary  movements  or  actSy  in  consequence  of  its  own  in* 
trinsicy  immutabley  and  irresistible  energy 0  This  diversity  of  sen- 
timents that  appears  in  the  different  productions  of  Spinoza, 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  those  who,  forming  their  estimate 
of  his  system  from  his  Tractatus  TbeologicO'Poltticus  alone,  pro- 
nounce it  less  pernicious,  and  its  author  less  impious  than 
they  arc  generally  supposed  to  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  shall  this  diversity  be  accounted  for  I  Arc  we  to  suppose 
that  Spinoza  proceeded  to  atheism  by  gradual  steps,  or  is  it 
rather  more  probable,  that,  during  his  life,  he  prudently  con- 
cealed his  real  sentiments?  Which  of  these  two  is  the  case, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  it  appears,  however,  from  testimo- 
nies every  way  worthy  of  credit,  that  he  never,  during  his 
whole  life,  either  made,  or  atteinpted  to  make,  converts  to 
irreligion  :  never  said  any  tiling  in  public  that  tended  to  en- 
courage disrespectful  sentiments  of  llic  Supreme  Being,  or  of 
the  worship  that  is  due  to  him ;  nc.y,  it  is  v.ell  known,  on  tlie 
contrary,  that,  when  subjects  of  a  religious  nature  wcic  inci- 
dentally treated  in  the  course  of  conversation  w^here  he  was  pre- 
sent, he  always  expressed  himself  with  the  utmost  dccciicy  i^a 
the  occasion,  and  often  with  an  air  of  piety  and  seriousness  that 
was  more  adapted  to  edify  than  to  give  ofTence.  See  Des 
Maizeaux,  P'ie  de  M.  de  A  E-vrcmondy  p.  117.  torn.  i.  of  his 
works.  This  appeal s  also  evident  from  tlie  Letters  that  arc 
published  in  his  pu:thiun;>us  woik;>. 
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adopted  that  general  principle,  about  which  phi-    cent. 
losophers  of  all  sects  are  agreed ;  tl^at  all  realities   seVt!*!. 
are  possessed  by  tbe  Deity  in  tbe  most  eminent  decree  ; 
and  haying  added  to  this  principle,   as  equally 
evident,  the  opinion  of  Descartes,  that  there  are 
only  two  realities  in  nature^  t bought  and  extension^ 
tbe  one  essential  to  spirit ^  and  tbe  other  to  matter  [j]  ; 
the   natural  consequence   of  this  was,   that  he 
should  attribute  to  the  Deity  both  these  realities, 
even  thought  and  extension^  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
or,  in  other  words,  should  represent  them  as  inji^ 
nite  and  immense  in  God.     Hence  the  transition 
seemed  easy  enough  to  that  enormous  system, 
which  confounds  God  with  the  Universe^  represents 
them  as  one  and  the  same  Being,  and  supposes 
only  one  substance  from  whence  all  things  proceed, 
and  into 'which  they  all  return.     It  is  natural  to 
observe  here,  that  even  the  friends  of  Spinoza 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  this  system  is 
neither  attended  with  that  luminou3  perspicuity, 
nor  that  force  of  evidence,  that  are  proper  to 
make  proselytes.     It  is  too  dark,  too  intricate, 
to  allure  me^  from  the  belief  of  those  truths  re- 
lating to  the  Deity,  which  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason,  are  perpetually 
enforcing  upon  the  human  mind.     Accordingly, 
the  followers  of  Spinoza  tell  us,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  it  is  rather  by  the  suggestions  of  a  cer- 
tain sense^  than  by  the  investigations  of  reason, 
that  his  doctrine  is  to  be   comprehended ;   and 
that  it  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  easily  misunder^ 


85»  [1]  The  hypolliesw  of  Dis  Cartes  is  not,  perhaps,  rcpre- 
Mcd  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  precision,  by  saying  tliat  he 
looked  upon  thought  :is  essential  to  spirit^  and  extension  ds  essential 
^  natter;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  this  philosopher  consider- 
ed thought  as  the  very  essence  or  substance  of  the  scul,  and  exte.'i' 
*o«  as  the  very  esseiue  and  suhtunce  of  matter. 


c* 
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CENT,  stood  even  by  persons  of  the  greatest  sagacity  and 
Sict!  I.  penetration  [/].  The  disciples  of  Spinoza  assume 
the  denomination  of  Pantheists,  choo^ng  rather 
to  derive  their  distinctive  title  from  the  nature  of 
their  doctrine,  than  from  the  name  of  their  mas- 

\j]  There  iscej^inly  bo  man  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Batle,  as  to  think  him  void  of  discernment  and 
sagacity ;  and  yet  this  most  subtile  metaphysician  has  been  ac^ 
ci^ed  by  the  followers  of  Shnoka,  of  misunderstanding  and 
misrepresenting  the  doctrine  of  that  Pantheist,  sind  consequent- 
ly of  answering  it   with  very  little  solidity.     See  Batle'» 
htctionary^  at  the  article   Spikoka.     This  charge  is   brought 
against  Bayle,   with  peculiar  severity,  by  L»  MsfER,  in  his 
I^face  to  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Spznoka,  in  which,  af- 
ter complainii^  of  the  misrepresentations  that  have^been  given 
of  the  opinions  of  that  writer,  he  pretends  to  maintain,  that 
his  system  was,  in  every  point,  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.     BouLAnrriLUBRs  also,  another  of  Spinoza's  com- 
mentators and  advocates,  declares,  in  his  preface  to  a  book, 
whose  perfidious  title  is  mentioned  below  in  note  []jr],  that  all 
the  antagonists  of  that  famous  Jew  either  ignorantly  misunder- 
stood, or  maliciously  perverted  his  true  doctrine ;  his  words  are  r 
Ldt  Refutations  de  Spinoza  m*ont  indtnt  a  jugefy.  ou  que  leurt  An* 
feurs  n'avolent  pas  vosda  metre  la  doctrine^  fu*iis  eombatenif  dans 
une  evidence  suffisanief  ou  quails  Pavoientmal  entenduey^,  153.—^ 
But  now,  if  this  be  true,  if  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  be  not 
only  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  and  liable  to  be  mistalcen  and  misrepre- 
sented by  men  of  the  most  acute  parts  and  the  most  eminent 
abilities,  what  is  the  most  obvious  conclusion  deducible  from 
this  fact  ?  It  is  plainly  this,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Spi- 
nosists,  whose  sect  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  very  numerous  in 
Europe^  have  adopted  the  doctrine  of  that  famous  Atheist,  not 
so  much  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth  founded  on  an  examina^ 
tion  of  its  intricate  contents,  as  from  the  pleasure  they  take 
in  a  system  that  promises  impunity  to  all  transgressions  that  do 
not  come  within  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  law,  and  thus  lets 
loose  the  reins  to  every  irregular  appetite  and  passion.     For  it 
would  be  senseless,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  imagine,  that  the 
pretended  multitude  of  the  Spinosists,  many  of  Whom  never 
once  dreamed  of  exercising  their  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
or  accustoming  them  to  philosophical  discussion,  should  all  ac- 
curately comprehend  a  system,  which  according  to  their  onWi 
accounts,  has  escaped  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  the  great- 
ets  geniuses. 

ter. 
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ter  [u].      The    most    noted    members    of    this  cent. 
strange  sect  were  a  physician,  whose  name  was   sect?V. 
Lewis  Meier  [w]^   a  certain  person  called  Lu- 
cas, 

[k1  Tqland,  unable   to  purcliase  himself  a   dinner,  com-i 
jx>t>ea  and  published,  in  order  to  supply  the  sharp  demands  of 
nunger,  an  infamous  and  impious  book  under  the  following 
titk  :  Psntbe'titicon ;  sive^  Formula   cehbrande  Sodetat'ts  Socra- 
tic^f    in    Tres    Partlculas  div'iss ;    qu<e     Pamtheistarum,    sive 
todalium  coniiment^  I*  Morti^  et  Axiomata  ;   II.  Numen  et  Pb'tlom 
sopblam ;  III.  Labeftatem  et  nonfaUentem  legem  neque  fcdlendaWf 
•  &c.     The  design  of  this  book,  which  was  published  in  8yo  at 
hrndon  in  the  year  1720,  appears  by  the  title.     It  was  intend- 
ed to.  dnw  a  picture  of  the  licentious  morals  and  principles 
of  his  brethren  the  Pantheists  under  the  fictitious  description  of 
a  Soeratical  Socictj,  which  they  are  represented  as  holding  in 
all  the  places  where  they  are  dispersed.     In  the  Socratical,  or 
xather     Bacchanalian    Society,    described  in   this    pernicious 
work,  the  president  and  members  are  said  to  converse  freely  on 
several  subjects.     There  is  also  a  Form  or  Liturgy  read  by  the 
president,  who  officiates  as   priest,   and   is   answered   by   the 
assembly  in  suitable  responses.     He  recommends  earnestly  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  the  care  of  truth,  liberty,   and 
lieakh ;  exhorts  them  to  guard  against  superstition,  that  is  re- 
ligion ;  and  reads  aloud  to  them,  by  way  of  Lesson y  certain  se- 
lect passages  out  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  which  seem  to  fa- 
vour irreligion.     His  colleagues  promise  solemnly  to  conform 
themseWes   to   his   injunctions   and  exhortationb*.     Sometimes 
the  whole  fraternity  is  so  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  joy^ 
that  they  all  raise  their  voices  together,  and  sing  certain  verses 
cut  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  that  are  suitable  to  the  laws  and 
principles  of  their  sect.      See  Des  Maizeaux,  Life  of  John 
Tolastd^   p.   'j'j.'^^BibUothcque  Anghise^  torn.   viii.  part  II.  p. 
385.     If  the  Panthcist'tcal  community  be  really  such  as  it  is 
here  represented,  it  is  not  so  much  the  duty  of  wise  and  good 
men  to  dispute  with  or  refute  its  members,  as  it  is  the  business 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  prevent  such  licentious  and  turbulent 
spirits  from  troubling  the  order  of  society,  and  seducing  honCv'st 
citizens  from  their  religious  principles,  and  the  duties  of  their  rer 
tpective  stations. 

[ti;]  This  Meier  was  the  person  who  translated  into  Latin 
(he  pieces  that  Spinoza  had  composed  in  the  Dutch  language  ; 
who  assisted  him  in  his  last  moments,  after  having  attempted, 
ia  vain  to  remove  his  disorder ;  and  who  published  his  Post' 
humous  Uorks  with  a  Preface^  in  which,  with  great  impudence 
and  little  success,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  th'at  the  doctrine  of 
i)PiM0ZA  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  Gospel.     Mlie!1 
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CENT.  CAS  [a:],  Count  BouLAiNviLLiERs  [y],  and  some 
Sect.  I.   Others,  equally  contemptible  on  account  of  their 
sentiments  and  morals. 

XXV.  The 

is  also  the  author  of  a  well-known  treatise,  thus  entitled,  Phi» 
losQphia  Scriftdr^  InterpreSy  Eleuthercfoliy  1 666,  in  4to,  in 
'  which  the  merit  and  authority  of  the  sacred  writings  are  exa- 
mined by  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  phi« 
losophy  of'Mr.  Meier. 

[x]  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague^  and  was  as  famons 
for  what  he  called  his  Quintessences,  as  he  was  infamous  on  ac- 
count of  the  profligacy  of  his  morals.  He  left  behind  him  a 
Life  of  Sp'moTuij  from  whence  Lbnglet  du  Fresnot  took  all  the 
additions  tiiat  he  made  to  the  Life  of  that  Atheist  written  by 
Colerus.  He  also  composed  a  work  which  is  still  handed 
about,  and  bought  at  an  extravagant  price,  by  those  in  whose 
judgment  rarity  and  impiety  are  equivalent  to  merit.  This  work 
is  entitled,  DEspnt  c/f  SfiHoza^  and  surpasses  infinitely,  in 
atheistical  profaneness,  even  those  productions  of  Sfinoza  that 
are  looked  upon  as  the  most  pernicious  ;  so  far  has  this  miser- 
able writer  lost  sight  of  every  dictate  of  prudence,  and  triumph- 
ed even  over  the  restraints  of  shame. 

[^3  ^^^^  fertile  and  copious,  but  paradoxical  and  inconli- 
drrate  writer,  is  abundantly  known  by  his  various  productions 
relating  to  the  History  and  Political  state  of  the  French  Na- 
tion, by  a  certain  prolix  Fable,  entitled,  The  Life  of  Mahomet^ 
and  by  the  adverse  turns  of  fortune  that  pursued  lum.  His 
character  was  so  made  up  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions^ 
that  he  is  almost  equally  chargeable  with  superstition  and  a- 
theism  ;  for  though  he  acknowledged  no  other  Deity  than  the 
vniversc,  or  nature,  yet  he  looked  upon  Mahomet  Sis  autho- 
rised, by  a  divine  commission,  to  instruct  mankind  ;  and  he  wa.^ 
of  opinion,  that  the  fate  of  nations,  and  the  destiny  of  indi- 
viduals, could  be  foreknown  by  an  attentive  observation  of 
the  stars.  Thus  the  man  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  atheist  and 
an  astrologer.  Now  this  medley  of  a  man  was  greatly  con- 
cerned, in  consequence,  forsooth,  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  the 
pul'lic  goody  to  bee  the  admirable  doctrine  of  Spinoza  so  gene- 
rcilly  mi.siinderstood,  and  therefore  he  formed  the  laudable  de- 
sign of  expounding,  illudtrating,  and  accommodating  it,  as  is 
done  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  books  of 
piwty  to  ordinary  capacities.  This  design,  indeed,  he  executed, 
but  not  bo  fortunately  for  his  master  as  he  might  fondly  imagine  : 
jiuice  it  appeared  most  evidently,'  from  his  own  account  of  thu 
i^ystcrn'of  8i'ZNozA,  that  Bayjlx,  and  the  other  writers  who 
had  rftprescnted  his  doctiine  xs  repugnant  to  the  plainest 
dicutes  of  re^^&n^  £nd  utteilv  d^sbtiuctive  of  all  religion,  had 
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XXV.  The  progressive  and  flourishing  state  of  <^  ^  n  x 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  century  is   seT"  i. 
abundantly  known ;  and  we  see  the  effects,  and  ^^^'^ryj 
enjoy  the  fruits,  of  the  efforts  then  made  for  the  J^^^IX* 
advancement  of  learning.     No  branch  of  litera^  Tared  and 
ture  seemed  to  be  neglected.     Logic,  philosophy,  ""P""®^*^ 
history,  poetry,  and  rhetoric ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
sciences  that  belong  to  the  respective  provinces  of 
reason,  experience,  observation,  genius,  memory,    . 
and  imagination,  were  cultivated  and  improved 

judged  rightly,  and  were  neither  misled  by  ignorance  nor  teme- 
rity. In  short,  the  book  of  Boulainvillieks  set  the  atheism 
and  impiety  of  Spinoza  in  a  much  more  clear  anJ  striking 
light  than  ever  they  had  appeared  before.  This  infamous 
book,  which  was  worthy  of  eternal  oblivion,  was  published  by 
LnGLBT  Du  Freskoy,  who,  that  it  might  be  bought  with 
aiidity,  and  read  without  reluctance,  prefixed  to  it  the  at- 
tractiBg,  but  perfidious  title,  of  A  Refutation  of  the  Errors  of 
Sfhwza ;  adding  indeed,  to  it  some  separate,  pieces,  to  which 
Inis  title  may,  in  some  measure,  be  thought  applicable  :  the 
whole  title  runs  thus  :  Refutation  des  Erreurs  de  Benoit  dc  Spi^ 
MM,  fat  M*  de  Rnelony  AcJjeveque  dc  Cambrqy^  par  le  Pcrc 
Lam  ncnedictiitf  ct  far  le  M,  Comte  de  Boulainvilliersy  avec  la 
Vie  dc  Spinosutf  ecrite  far  Jean  ColeruSy  mimstre  de  VEngUse  Lu» 
iherienne  de  la  Hc^e  augmentee  de  bcaucoup  de  fartictdarttts  tirces 
^iMf  f^  Manuscripte  de  ce  PhilosopIjCy  fait  par  un  du  ses  Amis 
(this  friend  was  Lucas,  the  atheistical  physician  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note)  a  Bruxellcs  che%  Francois  Foppens^  i73i»  i^ 
i2mo.  Here  we  see  the  poison  and  the  antidote  joined  toge- 
ther, but  the  latter  perfidiously  distributed  in  a  manner  and 
measure  every  way  insufficient  to  remove  the  noxious  effects  of 
the  (brmer :  in  a  word,  the  wolf  is  shut  up  with  the  sheep. 
The  account  and  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Spimoza,  given 
hy  BouLAZNviLUERs  imder  the  insidious  title  of  a  Refutation^ 
Uken  up  the  greatest  part  of  this  book,  and  is  placed  first  and 
not  last  in  order,  as  the  title  would  insinuate.  Besides,  the 
whole  contents  of  this  motley  collection  are  not  enumerated  in 
tbe  title :  for  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  a  Latin  Treatise,  en* 
iiOed,  Certamen  Pbilosophicum  fropagnats  PerJatis  divine  €t 
^tttraliSf  ad'oersus  Jo.  Bredenburqu  principiaj  in  fine  annexe. 
This  plnlosofbical  controvert  contains  a  Defence  of  ih-.  Doc- 
trine  of  Spimo^,  by  Bredenburg  ;  and  a  Rc^a^.t[(:Il  of  tli^'< 
Defence  by  Isaac  Orobio,  a  learned  Jewis>hphy:ici<!^  » 
^dw,  and  was  first  published. in  8vo,  in  the  yc;u:  ly^^* 
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CENT,  with  remarkable  success  throughout  the  Christian 
Sect.  L  wofld.  While  the  learned  men  of  this  happy 
period  discovered  such  zeal  for  the  improvement 
of  science  ;  their  zeal  was  both  inflamed  and  di-  • 
rected  /  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  rarest  geniuses 
that  ever  arose  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
This  was  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who, 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  open- 
ed the  paths  that  lead  to  true  philosophy  in  his 
admirable  works  [z].  It  must  be  acknowledged 
indeed,  that  the  rules  he  prescribes,  to  direct  the 
researches  of  the  studious,  are  not  all  practicable, 
amidst  the  numerous  prejudices  and  impediments 
<o  which  the  most  zealous  enquirers  are  exposed 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  it  appears  plainly 
that  this  great  man,  to  whose  elevated  and  com- 
prehensive genius  all  things  seemed  easy,  was  at 
certain  times  so  far  carried  away  by  the  vastness 
of  his  conceptions,  as  to  require  from  the  applica- 
tion and  abilities  of  men  more  than  they  were  ca- 
pable of  performing,  and  to  desire  the  end^  with- 
out always  examining  whether  the  means  of  at- 
taining it  were  possible.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  im- 
provements in  learning,  and  of  the  progress  in 
science  that  were  made  in  Europe  during  this 
century,  was  owing  to  the  counsels  and  directions 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially true  of  the  improvements  that  were  made 
in  natural    philosophy,  to  which  noble  science 

[s]  More  efpccially  in  his  Treatifc  De  D'tgnitate  ft  Aug* 
mentis  Sctentiarum^  and  \i\  his  No^um  Organum,  See  the  life 
of  that  great  man  that  js  prefixed  to  the  laft  edition  of  his 
Works,  publilhed  by  Millar ^  in  four  volumes  In  foVic^-^Bihlto-' 
tbeque  Britannique^  tom.  xv.  p.  1 28. — In  Mr.  Mallet*s  Life 
of  Bacon,  there  is  a  particular  and  intercfting  account  of  his 
noble  attempt  to  reform  the  mifcrable  philofophy  that  pre- 
-vailed  before  his  time.  Sec  alfo  Voltairf,  Melanges  de 
LitteraturCf  Sec.  in  the  fourth  volume  of  bis  Works,  chap.  xiv. 
p.  225. 
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Bacon  did  such  important  service,  as  is  alone  cint. 
sufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal.  He  scc"  t. 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  led  blyid-  v^'vn-; 
Ibid  by  the  dubious  authority  of  traditionary  sys- 
temSy  and  the  imcertain  directory  of  hypothesis 
and  conjecture.  He  led  them  to  Nature,  that 
they  mi^t  consult  that  oracle  directly  and  near 
at  hand,  and  receive  her  answers;  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  experimental  inquiry,  he  placed 
philosophy  upon  a  new  and  soUd  basis.  It  was 
thus  undoubtedly  that  he  removed  the  prejudices 
of  former  times,  which  led  men  to  consider  all 
human  loiowledge  as  circumscribed  within  the 
bounds  of  Greek  and  Latin  erudition,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  more  elegant  ai^d  liberal  arts  ; 
and  thus,  in  the  vast  regions  of  nature,  he  opened 
scenes  of  instruction  and  science,  which,  although 
idtherto  unknown  or  disregarded,  were  infinitely 
more  noble  and  sublime,  and  much  more  produce 
live  of  soUd  nourishment  to  the  minds  of  the  wise, 
than  that  kind  of  learning  th^t  was  in  vogue  be-- 
fore  his  time. 

XXVI.  It  is  remarkable,  in  general,  that  the  Moreetpe* 
sciences  of  natural  pbilosopbv,  matbematics^  and  ^}^l  ^*»« 
astronomy^  were  carried  m  thi3  century,  m  all  the  tics. 
nations  of  Europe^  to  such  a  high  degree  of  per* 
fection,  that  they  seemed  to  rise,  all  of  a  sudden, 
feom  the  puny  weakness  of  infancy  to  a  state  of 
tun  maturity.  There  is  certainly  no  sort  of  com- 
jsuison  between  the  philosophers,  mathematicians, 
and  astronomers  of  the  sixteenth  and'  seventeenth 
centuries,  The  former  look  like  pign\ies^  when 
compared  with  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  latter. 
At  the  head  of  these  liatter  appears  Galilei,  the 
Omami^nt  of  natural  science  in  Italy ^  who  was  en- 
couraged, in  his  astronomical  researches  and  dis* 
coveries,  by  the  munificence  and  protection  of 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  T!uscany\a\.   After  this  arose 
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CENT,  in  France  Descartes  and  Gassendi,  who  left 
seVt!*  I.  behind  them  a  great  number  of  erainent'disciples  ; 
in  Dentnark  Tycho  Brake  ;  in  England  Boyle  and 
Newton;  in  Germany  Kapler,  Hevelius,  and 
Leibnitz  ;  and  in  Switzerland  the  two  Ber- 
NouLi,!.  These  philosophers  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, if  I  may  use  that  expression,  excited  such  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  Europe,  and  were  followed 
by  such  a  multitude  of  admirers  and  rivals,  that, 
if  we  except  those  countries  that  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
there  was  scarcely  any  nation  that  could  not  boast 
of  possessing  a  profound  mathematician,  a  famous 
astronomer,  or  an  eminent  philosopher.  Nor 
were  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  however  distinguished 
by  their  hereditary  zeal  for  the  sciences,  and  their 
liberality  to  the  learned,  the  only  patrons  of 
philosophy  at  this  time ;  since  it  is  well  known 
that  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
Charles  ^I.,  and  Lewis  XIV.,  honoured  the 
sciences,  and  those  that  cultivated  them,  with 
their  protection  and  encouragement.  It  is  to  the 
munificence  of  these  two  princes  that  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  owe  their  origin  and  establishment,  their 
privileges,  honours,  and  endowments;  and  that 
we,  of  consequence,  are  indebted  for  the  interest- 
ing discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  these  two 
learned  bodies,  the  end  of  whose  institution  is  the 
study  and  investigation  of  nature,  and  the  culture 
of  all  those  arts  and  sciences  that  lead  to  truth, 
and  are  useful  to  mankind  [b].     These  establishr 

[^]  The  History  of  the  Rcyal  Society  of  London  was  publish- 
by  Dr.  Sprat  in  4to.  in  the  year  1722*.  tJec  the  Biifilotb, 
Mgloise,  torn.  xi.  p.  1.  The  History  of  the  Academy  of  Pill  art 
has  been  conr.posed  by  Fontenellb.  The  reader  will  find  a 
comparison  between  tJie.*^^e  two  learned  bodies  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  ihc  Works  of  Voltaire,  entitled,  Melanges  de  Littcra* 
fHre  ft  de  Pb'.Uscphie,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  317. 

^  •  A  miicii  more  in trrettinjr  and  ample  history  of  thi»  respectable 
ff»(.ciy  ha»  lately  bccu  composed  and  pubhahcd  by  I>r.  £iilcii,  its 
iMruca  »tcraary. 
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ments,  and  the  enquiries  they  were  so  naturally  cent, 
adapted  to  encourage  and  promote,   proved  not   sxcr.  l 
only  beneficial,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  civil   V^y^ 
interests  of  mankind,  but  were  also  productive  of 
inestimable  advantages  to  the  cause  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. By  these  enquiries,  the  empire  of  superstition , 
which  is  always  the  bane  of  genuine  piety,  and  often 
a  source!      rebellion  and  calamity  in  sovereign 
states,  vas  greatly  shaken ;  by  them  the  fictitious 
prodigies,  that  had  so  long  held  miserable  mor- 
tals in  a  painful  state  of  servitude  and  terror,  were 
deprived  of  their  influ<ftice  ;  by  them  natural  re- 
ligion was  built  upon  solid  foundations,  and  il- 
lustrated with  admirable  perspicuity  and  evidenc ; 
as  by  them   the  infinite  perfections   of  the  Su- 
preme Being  were  demonstrated  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  force  from  the  firame  of  the  universe 
in  general,  and  also  from  the  stucture  of  its  va« 
rious  parts^ 

XXVII.  The  improvements  made  in  History,  niftoiy. 
and  more  especially  the  new  degrees  of  light  that 
were  thrown  upon  the  ancient  History  of  the 
church,  were  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of 
genuine  Christianity.  For  thus  the  original  sources 
and  reasons  of  many  absurd  opinions  and  institu- 
tions, which  antiquity  and  custom  had  rendered 
ttCTcd,  were  discovered  and  exposed  in  their  pro- 
per colours ;  and  innumerable  errors  that  had 
possessed  and  perplexed  the  anxious  spirits  of  the 
credulous  and  superstitious  multitude,  were  hap- 
pily deprived  of  their  authority  and  influence. 
Thus,  of  consequence,  the  cheerful  light  of  Truth, 
and  the  calm  repose  and  tranquillity  that  attend 
it,  arose  upon  the  minds  of  many,  and  human 
life  was  delivered  from  the  crimes  that  hiive  been 
sanctified  by  superstition,  and  from  the  tumults 
and  agitations  in  which  it  has  so  often  involved 
.unhappy  mortals.  The  advantages  that  flowed 
from  the  improvement  01'  riistorical  knowledge  are 
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CENT,  both  innumerable  and  inestimable.  By  the 
*^"-  many  pious  and  excellent  persons,  whom  igno- 
rance or  malice  had  branded  with  the  ignomi^ 
nious-  title  of  Heretics^  were  delivered  from  rcr 
proach,  recovered  their  good  fame,  and  thus  were 
secured  againstthe  malignity  of  superstition.  By 
this  it  appeared,  that  many  of  those  religious  con- 
troversies, which  had  divided  nations,  friends,  and 
families,  and  involved  so  often  sovereign  states  in 
bloodshed,  rebellion,  and  crimes  of  the  most 
horrid  kind,  were  owing  to  the  most  trifling  and 
contemptible  causes,  to  'the  ambiguity  and  oh- 
scurity  of  certain  theological  phrases  and  terms, 
to  superstition,  ignprance,  and  envy,  to  ghostly 
p^ide  and  ambition.  By  this  it  was  demonstrated 
with  the  fullest  evidence,  that  many  of  those  re- 
ligious rites  apd  ceremonies,  which  had  been  long 
considered  as  of  divine  institution,  were  derived 
from  the  niost  inglorious  sources,  being  either 
borrowed  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  bar-, 
barous  nations,  or  invented  with  a  design  to  de-^ 
ceive  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  or  dictated  by . 
the  idle  visions  of  senseless  enthusiasm.  By  this 
the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  bishops  and  other 
ministers  of  religion,  who,  by  perfidious  arts,  had 
encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
usurped  a  considerable  part  of  its  authority  and 
revenues,  nnd  held  princes  in  subjection  to  their 
yoke  by  terrors  of  the  church,  were  brought  to 
light.  And,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  it 
w  as  by  the  larnp  of  History  that  those  coimcils, 
whose  decrees  had  so  long  been  regarded  as  infal- 
lible and  sacred,  and  revered  as  the  dictates  of 
celestial  wisdom,  were  exhibited  to  the  attentive 
observer  as  assemblies,  where  an  odious  mixture  of 
ignorance  and  knavery  very  frequently  presided. 
Our  happy  experience,  in  these  latter  times,  fur- 
nishes daily  instances  of  the  salutary  effects  of 
these  important  discoveries  on  the  state  of  the 
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Christian  church,  and  on  the  condition  of  all  its  c  e  n  t. 
members.    Hence  flow  that  lenity  and  modera-   stcr.  i. 
tion  that  are  mutually  exercised  by  those  who  dif  v^^*^^ 
fer  from  oxtc  another  in  their  religious  sentiments  i 
that  ppadence  and  caution  that  are  used  in  esti* 
mating  opinions  and  deciding  controversies ;  that 
protection  and  support  that  are  granted  to  men  of 
worth,,  when  attacked  by  the  malice  of  bigotry ; 
and  that  visible  diminution  of  the  errors,  frauds, 
crimes,   and  cruelties,   with  which   superstition 
formerly  eml)ittered  the  pleasures  of  hum^  lifp, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse, 
.  XXVIII.  Many  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  The  itudy 
applied  themselves,  with  eminent  success,  to  the  quenccand 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature,  and  of  theUn- 
thc  Oriental  languages  and  antiquities.     And,  as  «•**«"• 
their  progress  in  these  kinds  of  erudition  was  ra^ 
pid,  so,  in  n^tny  instances,  was  the  use  they  made 
of  xJ^txa  truly  excellent  and  laudable.     For,  by 
these  succours  they  were  enabled  to  throw  light 
on  many  diflicult  passages  of  thb  sacred  writing^ 
that  h^  been  ill  understood  and  injudiciously 
applied,  and  which  some  had  even  employed  in 
supporting    erroneous    opinions,    and    giving   a 
plausible  colour  to  pernicious  doctrines.     Hence 
it  happened,  that  many  patrons  and  promoters  of 
popular  notions,  and  visionary  and  groundless  fan- 
cies were  deprived  of  the  fallacious  arguments  by 
which  they  maintained  their  errors.'  It  cannot 
also  be  denied,  that  the  cause  of  religion  received 
considerable  benefit  from  the  labours  of  those,  who 
cither  endeavoured  to  preserve  the* purity  and 
elegance  of  the  Latin  language,  of  who,  behold- 
ing with  emulation  the  example  of  the  French, 
employed  their  industry  in  improving  and  polish- 
ing the  languages  of  their  respective  countries. 
For  it  must  be  evidently  both  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  the  Christian  church  to  have  al- 
wavs  in  its  bosom  men  of  learning  qualified  to 

write 
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CENT,  ^nte  and  discourse  upon  theological  subject! 
Sect.  I.  with  precision,  elegance,  ease,  and  perspicuity, 
V^nr^  that  so  the  ignorant  and  perverse  may  be  allured 
to  receive  instruction,  and  also  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  faciUty  the  instructions  they  re- 
ceive. 
ThcUwof  XXIX.  The  rules  of  morality  and  practice, 
"tn^^cV*  ^hi^^  were  laid  down  in  the  sacred  writings  by 
withattcn.  Christ  and  his  apostles,  assumed  an  advantage- 
*»«•  ous  form,  received  new  illustrations,  and  were 
supported  upon  new  and  solid  principles,  when 
that  great  system  of  law,  that  results  from  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  began  to  be  studied  with  more-  diligence, 
and  investigated  with  more  accuracy  and  perspi- 
cuity than  had  been  the  case  in  preceding  ages. 
In  this  sublime  study  of  the  livw  of  nature^  the 
immortal  Orotius  led  the  way  in  his  excellent 
hook  Concerning  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace  ;  and 
such  was  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  his  latoburs  excited  the  zeal  and  emula- 
tion of  men  of  the  most  eminent  genius  and  abi- 
lities [r],  who  turned  their  principal  attention  to 
this  noble  science.  How  much  the  labours  of 
these  great  men  contributed  to  assist  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  both  in  their  discourses  and  writ- 
ings concerning  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
Christians,  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the 
books  of  a  practical  kind  that  have  been  pubhsh- 
ed  since  the  period  now  under  consideration,  with 
those  that  were  in  vogue  before  that  time. 
[SCr*  There  is  scarcely  a  discourse  upon  any  subject 
of  Christian  morality,  how  inconsiderable  soever 
it  may  be,  that  does  not  bear  some  marks  of  the 
improvement  which  was  introduced  into  the 
science  of  morals  by  those  great  men,  who  studied 

[f]  See  Adam.   Frid.   Glafey,  Hlstoria  Juris  Nature;  to 
Tviixh  li  subjoined  hib  Blhlktbeca  Jitris  Nature  et  Ctntium. 
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that  science  in  the  paths  of  nature,  in  the  frame  c  e  n  t, 
and  constitution  of  rational  and  moral  beipgs,    bm^Ii, 
and  in  the  relations  by  which  they  are  rendered 
members  of  one  great  family,  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  government  of  one  common  and  uni- 
versal [rf]  Parent.]     It  is  imquestionably  certain, 
that  since  this  period  the  dictates  of  natural  law, 
and  the  duties  of  Christain  morality,  have  been 
more  accurately  defined ;  certain  evangelical  pre- 
cepts, whose  nature  and  foundations   were   but 
imperfectly  comprehended  in  the  times  of  old, 
more  clearly  illustrated;  the  superiority  which 
distinguishes  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  from  that 
course  of  duty  that  is  deducible  fro^l  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  more  fuUy  demonstrated ;  and 
those  common  notions    and  general   principles, 
which  are  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation, 
and  are  every  way  adapted  to  dispel  all  doubts 
that  may  arise,  and  all  controversies  that  may 
be  started,  concerning  the  nature  of  evangelical 
righteousness  and  virtue  established  with  greater 
evidence  and  certainty.     It  may  also  be  added, 
that  the  impiety  of  those  infidels  who  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  maintain  that  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason,  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  civil  so- 
ciety, adapted  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  draw 
mcii  olf  from  the  business,  the  duties,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life  [^],  has  been  much  more  triumph- 
antly refuted  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 


[i]  This  sentence,  beginning  with  There  Is  icaircely  a  d'ls- 
nursCf  and  ending  with  uni^'enal  Parent^  is  added  by  the  tran^ 
Utor. 

]j]  K0US8.  Ctintr.  Soe. 
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^l^n.^'      XXX.  To  these  Teflections  upon  the  state  of 
Sect,  l   learning  and  science  in  general,  it  may  not  b^ 
ThTihi^f  in^proper  to  add  a  particular  and  separate  account 
the  Arifto-  of  the  progFcss  and  reyolutions  of  philosophy  in 
p!'i*"  If S*^  the  Christian  schools.     At  the  beinnnin^  of  this 
phiiofophy.  century    almost   all   the  European  philosophers 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  wliich  com- 
prehended the   Peripatetics^   and   the  other  the 
Chemists^   or  Ftre-pbilosopberSj  as  they  were  often 
stiled.     These  two  classes  contended  warmly  for 
many  years  which  should  have  the  pre-eminence ; 
and  a  great  number  of  laboured  and  subtile  pro- 
ductions were  published  during  the  course  of  this 
philosophical  contest.     The  Peripatetics  were  in 
posession  of  the  professorships  in  almost  all  the 
schools  of  learning,  and  looked  upon  all  such  as 
presumed,   either  to  reject,   or  even  amend  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,    as   objects  of  indigna- 
tion, little  less  criminal  than  traitors  and  rebels. 
It  is  however  observable,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
these  supercilious  and  persecuting  doctors,  if  we 
except  those  of  the  academies  of  Tubingen^  Altorf^ 
Juliersy  and  Leipsic^  were  less  attached  to  Ari- 
stotle himself  than  to  his  modem  interpreters 
and  commentators.     The  Cbemists  spread  them- 
selves through  almost  all  Europey  and  assumed  the 
obscure  and  ambiguous  title  of  Rosecrucian  Bre^ 
tbren  [/],  which  drew  at  first  some  degree  of  re- 
spect, 

[J]  The  title  of  Rosecrudans  evidently  denotes  the  clyemical 
philosophers,  and  thofe  who  blended  the  do&ines  of  religion 
with  the  fecrets  of  chemiftry.  The  denomination  itfclf  is 
drawn  from  the  fcicnce  of  chemistry ;  and  they  only  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  language  of  the  chemists  can  un- 
derhand its  true  signification  and  energy.  It  is  not,  compound- 
ed, as  many  imagine^  of  the  two  words  rosa  and  ctux^  which 
signify  rose  and  cross,  but  of  the  latter  of  these  words,  ai  d  the. 
Latin  word  ros  which  signifies  dc%u.  Of  all  nuturul  bodies, 
deiv  is  the  moft  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold.  The  cross^  in  tlie 
chemical  style,  is  equivalent  to  i'tght ;  because  the  figure  of  the 
crois  X  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  the  three  letters  of  whick 

the 
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Spect,  as  it  seemed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  arms  ^  ^^  '^' 
of  Luther,  which  were  a  cross  placed  upon  a  rose.  Sect.'i. 
They  inveighed  against  the  Peripatetics  with  a 
singular  degree  of  bitterness  and  animosity,  re- 
presented them  as  corrupters  both  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  published  a  multitude  of  trea- 
tises against  them,  which  discovered  little  else  than 
their  folly  and  their  malice.  At  the  head  of  these 
fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd  [f],  a  native  of 
England^  and  a  man  of  surprising  genius  ;  Jacob 
Behmen,  a  shoe-maker,  who  lived  at  Gorlitz ; 
and  Michael    Mayer  [U].      These    leaders    of 

the  word  /k^,  i.  e.  light  is  compounded.     Now  lux  is  called 
by  this  feA  the  seed  or  menstrum  of  the  red  dragon  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  erofs  and  corporeal  light,  which,  when  properly 
digeiled   ana   modified,      produces   gold.      From  all  this  it 
foUows,   that  a  Roseerueian  philofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  in- 
tervention   and  ailiftance  of  the  dew,  feeks  for  light,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fubfiance  called  the  Pbilo/opber*s  stone.     AH 
other  explications  of  this  term  are  falfe  and  chimerical.     The 
interpretations  that  are  given  of  it  by  the  chemiits,  who  love, 
on  all  oGoafions,    to  involve  themselves  in  intricacy  and  dark* 
ness,  are  invented    merely   to   deceive   those   who  arc  stran- 
gers to  their  myfteries.      The  true  energy  and  meaning  of  this 
denomination  of  Rosecrue'tans  did   not  escape  the  penetratioji 
and  &gacity  of  Gassendi,  as  appears  by  his  Examen  Pb'doso^ 
fhi^  HuddMn£f  §  zv.  tom.  iii.  opp.  p.  261.     It  was,  however 
Uill  more  fully   explained   by  Renaudot,    a    famous    French 
physician,  in  hiz  conferences  PuhUqvcs^  torn.  4.  p.   87.     There 
is  a  great  number  of  materials  and  anecdotes  rebting  to  the 
fntemity,  roles,  obiervances,  and  writings  of  the  Rosecruc'ians 
fwho  made  fuch  a  noife  in  this  century),  to  be  found  in  Ar- 
voi.oi*s  Kirchen-und  Kit%er  Historie^  part  II.  p.i  114- 

[jg]  See  for  an  account  of  this  singular  man,  from  whofe 
Stings  Jacob  Behmbn  derived  all  his  myilical  and  raptu- 
rous do6hrine,  WoOD^s  Athena  Oxonienjus^  vol.  i.  p.  610,  and 
^ijfor.  et  Antiqq.  Academls  Oxonienfs^  lib.  ii.  p.  308.— For 
*a  account  of  Helmont,  father  and  foii,  fee  Hen.  Witte, 
tt«or.  Phiiofofb — JoACH.  Frxd.  FtLLER,  iu  M'lfcellan,  Leib' 
**'^a».— Several  writers  besides  Arnoldi  have  given  an  ac- 
^nt  of  Jacob  Behmem  *. 
[}>]  See  MoLLERi  cintbria  Literata^  tom.  i.  p.  376. 

See  for  a  further  account  of  Jacob  BtuMiii  Ssct.  H,  Pabt   JI. 
^>Ar.  L  i  XL.  of  this  HlAory. 
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the  sect  were  followed  by  John  Baptist  Hel- 
stcr.  I.   MONT,  and  his  son  Francis,   Christian  Knor- 

RIUS   DE   ROSENROTH,    KUHLMAN,     NoLLIUS,   SpER- 

BER,  and  many  others  of  various  fame.  An  uni- 
formity of  opinion,  and  a  spirit  of  concord,  seem 
scarcely  possible  in  such  a  society  as  this.  For  as 
a  great  part  of  its  doctrine  is  derived  from  cer- 
tain internal  feelings,  and  certain  flights  of  ima- 
gination, which  can  neither  be  comprehended  nor 
defined,  and  is  supported  by  certain  testimonies 
of  the  external  senses,  whose  reports  are  equally 
illusory  and  changeable  ;  so  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  among  the  more  eminent  writers  of  this 
sect,  there  are  scarcely  any  two  who  adopt  the 
same  tenets  and  sentiments.  There  are,  ncA^er- 
theless,  some  common  principles  that  are  gene- 
rally embraced,  and  that  serve  as  a  centre  of 
union  to  the  society.  They  all  maintain,  that 
the  dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of  fire,  is 
the  only  way  through  which  men  can  arrive  at 
true  wisdom,  and  come  to  discern  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  cer- 
tain analogy  and  harmony  between  the  powers  of 
nature  and  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  believe 
that  the  deity  governs  tbe  kin^dont  of  grace  by  the 
same  laws  with  which  he  rules  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  employ  chemical 
denominations  to  express  the  truths  of  religion. 
They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  sort  oi  divine  energy 
or  soul  diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  universe, 
which  some  call  Arcbarus^  others  the  Universal  spi- 
rit^ a]id  which  others  mention  under  different  ap- 
pellations. They  all  talk  in  the  most  obscure 
and  superstitious  manner  of  what  they  call  the 
signatures  of  thing:  y  of  the  power  of  the  stars  over 
all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  particular  influence 
upon  the  human  race,  of  the  eflicacy  of  magic, 
and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  demons.  In 
fine,  they  all   ugice  in   throwing  out  the   most 

crude 
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crude,  incomprehensible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the  cent. 
most  obscure,  quaint,  and  unusual  expressions.  sicr.r. 
XXXI.  This  controversy  between  the  Chemists  v^^vV 
and  Peripatetics  was  buried  in  silence  and  oblivion  ^p^y  of*** 
as  soon  as  a  new  and  more  seemly  form  of  phUo-  oiMcndi. 
sophy  was  presented  to  the  world  by  two  great 
men,  who  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  French  na^ 
tion,  Gasseni>i  and  Des  Cartes.,  The  former 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  was  accompanied  with  the  most  en- 
gaging eloquence,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  various  branches  of  solid  erudition  and  polite 
literature,  was  canon  of  Digne^  and  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Paris.  The  latter,  who  was  a 
man  of  quality  and  bred  a  soldier,  surpassed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cotemporaries  in  acuteness, 
subtility,  and  extent  of  genius,  though  he  was 
much  inferior  to  Gassendi  in  pouit  of  learning. 
In  the  year  ij524,  Gasssnpi  attacked  Aristotle, 
and  the  whole  sect  of  his  commentators  and  fol- 
lowers, with  great  resolution  and  ingenuity  [/]  ; 
but  the  resentment  and  indignation  which  he 
drew  upon  himself  from  all  quarters  by  this  bold 
attempt,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper, 
which  made  him  an  enemy  to  dissention  and  con^ 
test,  engaged  him  to  desist,  and  to  suspend  an  en- 
terprise that,  by  opposing  the  prejudices,  was  so 
adapted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  learned. 
Hence  no  more  than  two  books  of  the  work  he 
had  composed  against  the  Aristotelians  were  made 
public;  the  other  five  were  suppressed f^].  He 
also  wrote  against  Fjludd,  and,  by  refutmg  him, 

ir  [Q  The  tide  of  his  book  against  the  Aristotelians  is  as 
follows :  EMtrc'itationum  farados'icarum  adversus  jir'tstoteleos 
i^hn  VII.  in  auibus  prascipua  totlus  PrlfaUtica  DoSrine  fun^ 
Omenta  cxicuttuntuTy  of  intones  vcroy  aut  ex  vetustioritus  obsolete 
itcb'iliuntur, 

[}]  See  BouGiKELL,  Fie  dt  Gassiudi,  p.  17.  k  23. 

Vol,  V.  G  rcAitcd 
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CENT,  refuted  at  the  same  time  the  Rosecrucian  Brethren  ; 
siIt.  I.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  Aristotelians  seemed  to  behold  his 
labours  with  a  favourable  eye.  After  having 
overturned  several  false  and  visionary  systems  of 
philosophy,  he  began  to  think  of  substituting 
something  more  solid  and  satisfactory  in  their 
place ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  he  proceed-* 
ed  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and  caution. 
He  recommended  to  others,  and  followed  himself^ 
that  wise  method  of  p}iilosophical  investigation, 
which  with  a  slow  and  timorous  pace,  rises  from 
the  objects  of  sense  to  the  discussions  of  reason, 
and  arrives  at  truth  by  assiduity,  experiment,  and 
an  attentive  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature; 
or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words, 
Gassendi  struck  out  that  judicious  method, 
which,  by  an  attention  to  facts,  to  the  changes 
and  motions  of  the  natural  world,  leads  by  de- 
grees to  general  principles,  and  lays  a  solid  foim- 
dation  for  rational  enquiry.  In  the  application 
of  this  method,  he  had  recourse  chiefly  to  mathe- 
matical succours,  from  a  persuasion  that  demon- 
stration and  certainty  were  the  peculiar  fruits  of 
that  accurate  and  luminous  science.  He  drew  no 
assistance  from  the  science  of  metaphysics,  which 
he  overlooked  from  an  opinion  that  the  greatest 
part  of  its  rules  and  decisions  were  too  precarious 
to  satisfy  a  sincere  inquirer,  animated  with  the 
love  of  truth  [>l]. 
uJiliT^hi-  ^^^^XXU.  Des  Cartes  followed  a  very  dific- 
iwopiiy.  '  I'cnt  method  in  his  philosophical  researches.  He 
abandoned  the  mathematics,  which  he  had  at  first 

[y^  See  Gassemdx*s  Instttutwnes  Pb'tlosopbia ;  a  difiuse  pro- 
duction, which  takes  np  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work», 
and  in  which  his  principal  design  is  to  shew,  that  thofe  orn. 
nions,  of  both  the  ancient  and  modem  philosophers,  which 
are  deduced  from  metaphysical  principles,  have  little  solidity, 
and  are  generally  defective  in  point  of  evidence  and  perspi. 
cuity, 

looked 
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looked  upon  as  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  em-  cent. 
ployed  the  science  of  abstract  ideas,  or  metaphy-  sect.  i. 
sics,  in  the  investigation  of  truth*     Having  ac- 
cordingly laid  down  a  few  plain  general  princi- 
ples, which  seemed  to  be  deduced  immediately* 
from  the  nature  of  man,  his  first  business  was  to- 
form  distinct  notions  of  Deity,  matter,  soul,  body» 
space,  the  universe,  and  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed.     From  these  notions,  examined 
with  attention,  compared  and  combined  together 
according  to  these  mutual  relations,  connections, 
and  resemblances,  and  reduced  into   a  kind  of 
system,  he  proceeded  still  further,  and  made  ad- 
mirable  use   of  them   in    reforming   the   other 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  giving  them  a  new 
degree  of  stability  and  consistence.     This  he  ef- 
fected by  connecting  all  his  branches  of  philoso- 
phical reasonings  in  such  a  manner,  thsit  principles 
and  consequences  followed  each  other  in  the  most  ac- 
curate order,  and  that  the  latter  seemed  toflow  from 
the  former  in  the  most  natural  maimer.     This  me- 
thod of  pursuing  truth  would  not  fail  to  attract  the 
admiration  of  many :  and  so  indeed  it  happened  ; 
for  no  9ooner  had  Des  Cartes  published  his  dis- 
coveries in  philosophy^  than  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  eminent  men,  in  different  parts  of  Europe^ 
whohttd  long  entertained  a  high  disgust  against  the 
inelegant  and  ambiguous  jargon  of  the  schools, 
adopted  these  discoveries  with  zeal,  declared  their 
apj^tobation  of  the  new  system,  and  expressed  their 
de^  that  its  author  should  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  a  philosophical  guide 
to  the  youth  in  the  public  seminaries  of  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Peripatetics,  or  Aristote- 
lians, seconded   by  the  influence  of  the  clergy, 
who  apprehended  that  the  cause  of  religion  was 
aimed  at  and  endangered  by  these  philosophical 
innovations,  made  a  prodigious  noise,  and  left  no 
means   unemployed  to  prevent   the  downfal   of 
their  old  system,  and  to  diminish  the  growing  re- 
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c  fL»  ^'  putation  of  the  new  philosophy.  To  execute  this 
invidious  purpose  with  the  more  facihty,  they  not 
only  accused  Des  Cartes  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  pernicious  errors,  but  went  so  far,  in  the  ex^ 
travagance  of  their  malignity,  as  to  bring  a  charge 
of  Atheism  against  him.  This  furious  zeal  of  the 
Aristotelians  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  they  contended  not 
so  much  for  their  philosophical  system  as  for  the 
honours,  advantages,  and  profits  they  derived 
from  it.  The  Tbeosopbists^  Rosecrucians^  and  Cbe* 
mists^  entered  into  this  contest  against  Dxs 
Cartes,  but  conducted  themselves  with  more 
moderation  than  the  Aristotelians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  persuasion  that  the  Peripatetic  philoso* 
phy,  though  chimerical  and  impious,  was  much 
less  tolerable  than  the  Cartesian  system  [/].  The 
consequences  of  this  dispute  were  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  science ;  for  the  wiser  part  of  the 
European  philosophers,  although  they  did  not  a:l 
all  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Des  Cartes,  were 
nevertheless  encouraged  and  animated  by  his  ex* 
ample  to  carry  on  their  enquiries  with  more  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  traditional  and  personal 
authority  than  they  had  formerly  done,  and  to 
throw  resolutely  from  their  necks  that  yoke  of 
servitude,  under  which  Aristotle  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  so  long  kept  them  in  subjection. 
Cassendi  XXXIII.  The  most  eminent  contemporaries 
Idt/r.a'ry  ^^  ^^^  Cartes  applauded  in  general,  the  efforts 
of  Dc»  he  made  towards  the  reformation  of  philosophy^ 
Cartes.  g^j  ^Yi^^  noble  resolution  with  which  he  broke 
the  shackles  of  magisterial  authority,  and  struck 
out  new  paths,  in  which  he  proceeded  without  a 
guide,  in  the  search  after  truth.  They  also  ap- 
proved of  his  method  of  arising,  with  caution  and 

[/]  Sec  Baillbt,  Vie  de  Des  Cartes.— As  also  the  General 
Biitiisnary  at  (lie  «irliclc  Oe^  Cahtes. 
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accuracy,  from  the  most  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  cent. 
the   primary  dictates  of  reason  and  nature,  to    sict.i. 
truths  and  propositions  of  a  more  complex  and 
intricate  kind,  and  of  admitting  nothing  as  truth; 
that  was  not  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehended  aj 
such.     They  went  still  further,  and  unanimously 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  made  most  valuable 
and  important  discoveries  in  philosophy,  and  had 
demonstrated  several   truths  which,   before   his 
time,  were  received  upon  no  other  evidence  than 
that  of  tradition  and  conjecture^     But  these  ac- 
knowledgments did  not  hinder  some  of  those 
who  made  them  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  from 
finding  several  essential  defects  in  the  philosophy 
cf  this  great  man.     They  looked  upon  his  ac- 
count of  the  causes  and  principles  of  natural 
things   to  be  for  the   most    part  hypothetical, 
founded  on  fancy  rather  than  experience.     Nay, 
they  attacked  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  whole  system  of  his  philosophy  was 
built,  such  as  his  ideas  of  the  Deity,  of  the  uni- 
verse, of  matter  and  spirit,  of  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  other  points  that  were  connected  with  these. 
Some  of  these  principles  they  pronounced  uncer- 
tain ;  others  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  and  adapt- 
ed to  engender  the  most  dangerous  errors ;  others 
again  they  considered  as  directly  contrary  to  the 
Imguage  of  experience.     At  the  head  of  these 
objectors  was  his  own  fellow-citizen  Gassendi, 
who  had  made  war  before  him  upon  the  Aristo- 
telians and  Chemists;  who,  in   genius,  was   his 
equal ;  in  learning,  by  much  his  superior ;  and 
whose  mathematical  knowledge  was  most  un- 
common and  extensive.     This  formidable  adver- 
sary directed  his  first  attacks  against  the  metaphy- 
sical principles  which  supported  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  Cartesian  philosophy.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded still  farther  ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  phy- 
sic^ system  of  Des  Cartes,  substituted  one  that 
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CENT,  resembled  not  a  little  the  natural  philosophy  of 
sicT.i.  Epicurus,  though  far  superior  to  it  in  solidity, 
much  more  rational,  consistent*,  and  perfect,  being 
founded  not  on  the  illusory  visions  of  fancy,  but 
on  the  testimony  of  sense  and  the  dictates  of  expe- 
rience [ni].  This  new  and  sagacious  observer  of 
nature  had  riot  many  followers,  and  his  disciples 
were  miich  less  numerous  than  those  of  Des  Car- 
tes. But  what  he  wanted  in  number,  w^as  suffi- 
ciently compensated  by  the  merit  and  reputation 
of  those  who  adopted  his  philosophical  system ; 
for  he  was  followed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  Europe^  by  persons  distinguished  in  the 
highest  degree,  by  their  indefatigable  application, 
and  their  extensive  knowledge  both  of' natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  It  is  also  observ- 
able, that  he  had  but  few  disciples  in  his  own  coun- 
try ;  but  among  the  English^  who  in  his  time 
were  remarkable  for  their  application  to  studies 
of  a  physical  and  mathematical  kind,  a  consider- 
able number  adopted  his  philosophical  system. 
Nay,  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  those  eminent 
philosophers  and  divines,  such  as  Whichcot, 
Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More,  who  entered  the 
lists  with  Hobbes  (whose  doctrine  came  nearer  to 
the  principles  of  Gassendi  than  to  the  system  of 
jDes   Cartes)  and  revived  ancient  Platonism   in 

[ni]  Sec  his  Difquhltio  Mctofhyslca^  seu  DubitatUrtcs  et  Iiutan* 
t$£  adversus  CarUiii  AletapJjyjiccim,  et  Responsa^  which  are -pub- 
lifhed  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  p.  a83. — Beknier,  a 
celebrated  French  phyfician,  has  given  an  accuiiite  view  of  the 
philosophy  of  Gassendi  in  his  abridgment  of  it,  publifhed  ia 
French  at  Lyons^  in  the  year  1684,  in  eight  volumes  in  12010. 
This  abridgment  will  give  the  reader  a  clearer  account  of  this 
philosophy  than  even  the  works  of  Gassendi  himself,  in  which 
his  meaning  u  often  exprciTcd  in  an  ambiguous  manner,  and 
which  are,  besides,  loaded  with  superfluous  erudition.  The 
Life  of  Gassendi,  accurately  written  by  Bougerelle,  a 
priest  of  the  oratory,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1737.-80© 
Uiblioth.  Francoise^  torn,  xxvii.  p,  353, 
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arder  to  crush  under  its  weight  the  philosophy  cent. 
of  MaLmcshury^  placed  Gassendi  and  Plato  in   sect.  i. 
the  same  class,  and  explained  the  sentiments  of  v^y^ 
the  latter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  ap<- 
pear  quite  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  for- 
mer [»]. 

XXXIV.  From  this  period  must  be  dated  that  Two  let  a- 
&mous  chism  that  divided  the  philosophical  world  |°J£cli 
into  two  great  sects,  which,  though  almost  agreed  sects, »;«. 
concerning  those  points  that  are  of  the  greatest  j^^J^*]^| 
utility  and  importance  in  human  life,  differ  wide-  and  Meti- 
\y  about  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  and  pJ»7"c»i' 
the  fundamental  points  from  whence  the  philoso- 
pher must  proceed  in  his  search  of  truth.     Of 
these  sects  the  one  may  properly  be  called  Meta- 
pbysicaly  and  the  other  MathematicaL     The  Meta- 
physical sect  follows  thq  system  of  Des  Cartes  ; 
the  Matbetnatical  one  directs  its  researches  by  the 
principles  of  Gasssnbi.     The  former  looks  upon 
truth  as  attainable  by  abstract  reasoning ;  the  latT 
ter  seeks  after  it  by  observation  and  experience. 
The  follower  of  Des  Cartes  attributes  little  to 
the  external  senses,  and  much  to  meditation  and 
discussion.      The  disciple  of  Gassendi,    on  the 
contrary,  places  little  confidence  in  metaphysical 
discussion,  and  has  principally  recourse  to  the  re- 
porb  of  sense  and  the  contemplation  of  nature. 
'  The  former^  from   a   small   number  of  abstract 
truths,  deduces  a  long  series  of  propositions  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  God  and  nature,  of  body  and  spirit ;  the  latter 
admits  these  metaphysical  truths,  but  at  the  same 
time  denies  the  possibility  of  erecting,  upon  their 
basis,  a  regular  and  solid  system  of  philosophy, 

[»]  See  the  Preface  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth's^ 
^flfectual  System  ;  as  also,  the  Remarks  that  are  added  to  that 
^nslation.  0:3^  Dr  Mosheim  is  the  author  of  that  Translation 
wd  of  these  Remarks. 
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CENT,  without  the  aid  of  assiduous  observation  and  re- 
sbVt!i.  peated  experiments,  which  are  the  most  natural 
and  effectual  means  of  philosophical  progress  and 
improvement.  The  onty  eagle-«like,  soars  with 
an  intrepid  flight,  to  the  first  fountain  of  truth, 
and  to  the  general  relations  and  final  causes  of 
things  ;  and  descending  from  thence  explains,  by 
them,  the  various  changes  and  appearances  of  na- 
ture, the  attributes  and  counsels  of  the  Deity, 
the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of  man,  the 
frame  and  structure  of  the  universe.  The  otber^ 
more  difficult  and  cautious,  observes  with  atten- 
tion, and  examines  with  assiduity,  the;  objects  that 
are  before  his  eyes;  and  arises  gradually  from 
them  to  the  first  cause  and  the  primordial  prin- 
ciples of  things.  The  Cartesians  suppose,  that 
many  things  are  known  by  man  with  the  utmost 
certainty ;  and  •  hence  their  propensity  to  form 
their  opinions  and  doctrines  into  a  regular  system. 
The  followers  of  Gassendi  consider  man  as  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  with  respect  to  an  immense 
number  of  things,  ^nd,  consequently,  think  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  ii> 
a  multitude  of  cases,  until  time  and  experience 
dispel  their  darkness  ;  and  hence  it  is  also,  that 
they  consider  a  system  as  an  attempt  of  too  adven- 
turous a  nature,  a|id  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
the  narrow  extent  of  human  knowledge ;  or,  at 
Jeast,  they  think,  that  the  business  c(  system-making 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  philosophers  of  future 
times,  who,  by  joining  together  the  obse^^^ations, 
and  experience  of  many  ages,  shall  have  acquired 
^  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  knowledge  of  nar 
ture  than  has  been  yet  attained. 

These  dissentions  and  contests  concerning  the 
first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  produce4 
yarious*  debates  upon  other  subjects  of  the  utmost 
moment  and  importance ;  such  as,  the  nature  of 
Qqdf  the  essence  of  matter^  the  elements  or  constitu- 
ent 
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cnt  principles  of  bodies^  the  laws  of  motion^  the  cent. 
manner  in  which  the  Divine  Providence  exerts  it-  stc"*  l 
self  in  tbe  government  of  tbe  worlds  tht  frame  and 
structure  of  the  universe,  the  nature^  union^  and 
joint  operations  of  soul  and  body.  If  we  consider 
attentively  the  profound  and  intricate  nature  of 
these  subjects,  together  with  the  limits,  debility, 
and  imperfections  of  the  human  understanding, 
we  shall  see  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  these 
contests  will  last  as  long'  as  the  present  state  of 
man  [0].  The  wise  and  the  good,  sensible  of 
this,  will  carry  on  such  debates  with  a  spirit  of 
mildness  and  mutual  forbearance ;  and  know;ing 
that  differences  in  opinions  are  inevitable  where 
truth  is  so  difficult  to  access,  will  guard  against 
that  temerity  with  which  too  many  disputants 
accuse  their  antagonists  of  irreligion  and  im- 
piety [p]. 

XXXV.  All 

[0]  Voltaire  publUed^  in  the  year  1746.  at  Amsterdam^ 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  La  filet aflysique  de  Ne^toity  ou  Parallcle 
dcs  Scntimens  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz^  which,  though  superh- 
cUl  and  inaccurate,  may,  nevertheless  be  useful  to  those  read- 
ers who  have  not  application  enough  to  draw  from  better 
forces,  and  are,  nevertheless,  desirous  to  know  how  much 
^^  two  philosophical  sects  differ  in  their  principles  and  te« 
ficu. 

[^]  It  is  abundantly  known,  that  Des  Cartes  and  his 
Waphysical  followers  Mrere  accused  by  many  of  striking  at 
Uie  foundations  of  all  religion  ;  nor  is  this  accusation  entirely, 
^thdrawn  even  in  our  times.  See  in  the  miiiccllaneous 
^orks  of  Father  Hardouin  his  Atheists  unmasked.  Among 
*^c«  pretended  Atheists,  Des  Cartes,  with  his  two  famous 
^^tiples  Anthomt  le  GRArn  and  Silvan  Regis  hold  the 
^Rt  rank  ;  nor  is  Father  Malebranche,  though  he  seems 
'athjr  chargeable  with  fanaticism  than  I'theijni,  exempted 
horn  a  place  in  this  odious  list.  It  h  true  Hardouin,  who 
gives  so  liberally  a  place  in  the  atheistical  <  ^.?{>  to  these  great 
°^cn,  was  himself  a  visionary  <lreanici,  ^vI.c>^c  judgment,,  in. 
ttany cases,  is  little  to  be  respected;  but  ii  iy  aito  true,  that, 
^  the  work  now  under  con.ideiatior.,  he  ciocs  not  reason 
frooi  his  own  whimsical  iiotioiis,  b;.t  ciravv;;  ::\\  his  arguments 
«om  those  of  pic  followers  oi  tiisisJoiLh  and  Gassekdi,  who 
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CENT.  XXXV.  All  those  who  had  cither  adopted. 
Sbct.i.  without  exception,  the  principles  of  Dus  Cartes^ 
V^vv>  or  who,  without  going  so  far,  had  approved  of 
Theid^M'  the  method  and  rules  laid  down  bj  him  for  the 
cm^n^  investigation  of  truth,  employed  all  their  zeal  and 
pbu^wphy  industry  in  correcting,  amending,  confirming, 
i!^d|mi^.  ^^d  illustrating,  the  Metaphysical  species  of  phi- 
gated  wkii  losophy  ;  and  the  number  of  its  votaries  was  pro- 
digious, particularly  in  France  and  in  the  United 
Provinces.  But  among  the  members  of  this 
philosophical  sect  there  were  some  who  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  all  religiou,  more  especially 
Spinoza,  and  others,  who,  like  Baithasar 
Becker  [9],  made  use  of  the  principles  of  Des 
Cartes,  to  overturn  some  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, and  to  pervert  others.  This  circumstance 
proved  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  sect,  and 
brought  it  into  disrepute  in  many  places,  Th^ 
Metaphysical  philosophy  fell,  however,  afterward^ 

'  '     into 

have  opposed,  with  the  greatest  success  and  acuteness,  the  Cfar^ 
Icsian  system.  Even  Voltaire,  notwithstanding  the  modera-* 
lion  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  seems  plainly  enough  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  accusers  of  Dis  Cartes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  observed,  that  these  accusers  are  censured  in 
their  turn  by  several  modern  metaphysicians.  Gassewdi,  for 
example,  is  charged  by  Arnauld  with  overturning  the  doctrine 
of  the  foul's  immortality  in  his  controversy  with  I)e$  Cartes,' 
and  by  Leibnitz  with  corrupting  and  destroying  the  whole 
system  of  natural  religion.  Sec  Dts  Maizeavx,  Recucil  de  di^ 
verses  f'leces  sur  la  Pbilosophie^  torn.  ii.  p.  i66  ^.  Leibnitz 
has  also  ventured  to  affirm,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his 
followers  rob  the  Deity  of  some  of  his  most  excellent  attributes, 
a^d  sap  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  In  short,  the  con- 
troversial writings  on  both  sides  are  filled  with  rash  and  inde* 
cent  reproaches  of  this  kind. 

C^  [7]  ^cc  for  a  further  account  of  the  particular  tenets  and 
opinions  of  Becker,  Sect.  II.  Part  II.  Chap.  II  §.  XXXV.  of 
this  century.        * 

^  •]£  Dr.  MosHEiM  refers  to  ihc  second  Ci-^itionof  Des  Maiziawx 
Heiueil^  the  page  is  inaccurately  quoted ;Tur  it  is  at  pa^c  155  of  the  vo- 
lume above  mentioned,  that  Gasscnoi  is  censured  by  Leibnitz.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  the  censure  is  not  conveycci  in  such 
•irong  terms  as  those  employed  by  our  historian.  Liibnitz  says,  that^ 
Gassbmsi  appeared  to  hesitate  and  waver  too  much  conccruing  th^  * 
nature  of  the  s  oul,  and  tiic  principle!  of  natural  religion. 
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into  better  hands,  and  was  treated  with  great  cent. 
uisdom  and  acuteness  by  Malebranche,  a  man  secV"i. 
of  uncommon  eloquence  and  subtilty;  and  by  Vi^r^ 
Leibnitz,  whose   name  is  consigned  to  immor- 
tality as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world  [r].     Neither  of  these  great 
men^  indeed,  adopted  all  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  Des  Cartes  ;  but  they  both  approved, 
upon  the  whole,   of  his  philosophical  method, 
which  they  enlarged,   amended,  and  improved, 
by  several  additions  and  corrections,  that  render- 
ed its  procedure  more  luminous  and  sure.     This 
is  more  especially  true  of  Leibnitz,  who  rejec- 
ting the  suggestions  of  fancy,  seemed  to  follow  no 
other  guides  than  reason  ana  judgment ;  for  Ma- 
XEBRANCHE  having  received  from  nature  a  warm 
and  exuberant  imagination  was  too  much  ruled 
by  its  dictates,  and  was  thus  often  inperceptibly 
led  into  the  visionary  regions  of  enthusiasm. 

XXXVI.  The  Mathematical  philosophy  already  xhepro- 
inentioned,  was  much  less  studied  and  adopted  ^^"w®^,^. 
than  the  Metaphysical  system,  and  its  follwers  m«icai 
in  France  were  very  few  in  number.     But  it  met  »«ct. 
^vith  a  favourable  reception  in  Britain^  whose  phi- 
losophers perceiving,  in  its  infant  and  unfinished 
-features,  the  immortal  lines  of  Verulam's  wis-     , 
dom,  snatched  it  from  its  cradle,  in  a  soil  where 
it  was  ready  to  perish,  cherished  it  with  parental 

fr]    From   an   ample  and   interesting    account   of    Male- 

BRAMCiiE    and   his    philosophy,    see     Fontenelle's    Eloge   de$ 

^icademlclens  de  I*  Academic  Roy  ale  dcs  Sciences,  torn.  i.  p.  3I7» 

^md  for  a  view  of  the  errors  and  defects   of  his  raetaphsical 

iystcm,   see    Hardouin's   yltJjeisti    unmasked^    in    his    Oeuvres 

MeJeeSy    p.    ^3. — Fontenlle   has  al:>o    given   an    account    of 

the  life  and  philosophical  sentiments  of  Leibnitz  in  the  work 

already  quoted,   vol.  ii.  p.  9. ;  but  a  much  more  ample  one  has 

been  puDiished  in  Germany  by  Charles  Gunter  Leasts,  in  his 

history  of  the  Le^bnition  Philoscpljy,     However,  the  genius  and 

philosophy  of  this  great  man  are  best  to  be  learned  &om  his 

letters  to  KoRTiiOLT,  published  at  Le'tps'ic  in  three  volumes. 

tenderness, 
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CENT,  tenderness,  and  have  still  continued  their  zealous 
8ict!*l    efforts  to  bring  it  to  maturity  and  perfection. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London^  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  philosophical  seminary  of  the  na- 
tion, took  it  under  their  protection,    and  have 
neither  speared  expence  nor  pains  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  life.      It  owed,  more   especially,  a 
great  part  of  its  progress  and  improvement  to  the 
countenance,  industry,  and  genius  to.  that  immor- 
tal protector  of  science,  the  pious  and  venerable 
Mr  Boyle,  whose  memory  will  be  ever  precious 
to  the  worthy  and  the  wise,  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion, leamingi   and  mankind.     The  illustrious 
names   of  Barrow,   Wallis,   and  Locke,  may 
also  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  natural  knowledge.     Nor  were 
the  learned  divines  of  the  English  nation  (though 
that  Order  has  often  excited  the  complaints  of 
philosophers,  and  been  supposed  to  behold^  with 
a  jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  the  efforts  of  philo- 
sophy as  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  religion)  less 
xealous  than  the  other  patrons  of  science  in  this 
noble  cause.     On  the  contrary,  they  looked  upon 
the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge  not  only  , 
as  innocent,  but  as  of  the  highest  utility  and  im- 
portance ;  as  admirably  adapted  to  excite  and 
maintain  in  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  vene- 
ration for  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  to  furnish  new  supports  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  also  as  agreeable  both  to 
the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  primitive  church.     And  hence  it 
was  that  those  doctors,  who,  in  the  lectures  found- 
ed by  Mr  Boyle,  attacked  the  enemies  of  reli* 
gion,  employed  in  this  noble  and  pious  attempt 
the  succours  of  philosophy  with  the  most  happy 
and  triumphant  success.     But  the  immortal  man, 
to  whose  immense  genius  and  indefatigable  in^ 

dustry 
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dustry  philosophy  owed  its  greatest  improvements,  cent. 
and  who  carried  the  lamp  of  knowledge  into  st^]\. 
paths  of  nature  that  had*  been  unexplored  before 
his  time,  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  [j],  whose  name 
was  revered,  and  his  genius  admired,  even  by 
his  warmest  adversaries.  This  great  man  spent, 
with  uninterrupted  assiduity,  the  whole  of  a  long 
Hfe  in  correcting,  digesting,  and  enlarging,  the 
new  philosophy,  and  in  throwing  upon  it  the 
light  of  demonstration  and  evidence,  both  by  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  rules  of  calculation ;  and  thus  he  intro- 
duced a  great  change  into  natural  science,  and 
brought  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  [r], 

Q2P  ^s]  Mr  HuMi*s  account  of  this  great  man  is  extremely 
just,  and  contains  some  peculiar  strokes  that  do  honour  to  this 
elegant  painter  of  minds*  ''  In  Newton,  says  be,  this  island 
^  may  boast  of  having  produced  the  greatest  and  rarest  genius 
^  that  ever  arose  for  the  ornament  and  instruction  of  the  spc- 
**  cies.  Cautions  in  admitting  no  principles,  but  such  as  were 
'*  founded  in  experiment;  but  resolute  to  adopt  every  such 
**  principle,  however  new  and  unusual :  From  modesty  ignorant 
"  of  his  superiority  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thence  less 
"  careful  to  accommodate  his  reasonings  to  common  apprehcn- 
'*  sions :  More  anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame :  He  was, 
'*  from  these  causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world  ;  but  his  re* 
^  potation,  at  las^,  broke  out  with  a  lustre,  which  scarce  any 
**  writer,  during  his  own  lifetime,  had  ever  before  attained* 
**  While  Newton  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of 
''  the  mysteries  of  nature,  he  shewed,  at  the  same  time  the 
^  imperfections  of  the  mechanical  philosophy;  and  thereby 
**  restored  his  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obsciu^ity,  in  which  they 
*•  ever  did  and  ever  will  remain." 

[f]  The  Matbtmatical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy^  as 
also  the  other  writings,  whether  philosophical,  mathematical 
or  theological,  of  this  great  man,  are  abundantly  known. 
There  is  an  elegant  account  of  his  life  and  literary  and  philoso- 
phical merit  given  by  Fontenelle,  in '  his  Ehge  des  AcadernU 
cienf  de  VAcadcmie  Rryah  des  Sciences  torn.  p.  293 — 323.— 
See  also  the  Biifl'totb,  ylnglo'ise  torn.  xv.  par.  II.  p.  545,  and 
Bibliotb.  RalsonneCy  torn.  vi.  par.  II.  p.  478.  ^  Sec  mere 
e-pccially  the  late  learned  and  ingcuioui.  Mr  Maclavrin's  /L^ 
cQHftt  'of  Sir  Isui'j  N£-^ton\'  Discoveries,  &c. 

Tlje 
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c  E  N  T.  T['he  iEw^/iVA  look  upon  it  as  an  unquestionable 
Sect"  I.  proof  of  the  solidity  and  excellence  of  the  New- 
^^-'^^"•^  tonian  philosophy,  that  its  most  eminent  votanes 
were  friends  to  religion,  and  have  transmitted  to 
posterity  shining  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Cartesiaa  or  Metaphy- 
sical system  has  exhibited,  in  its  followers,  many 
flagrant  instances  of  irreligion,  and  some  of  the 
most  horrid  impiety. 
SloShen"  XXXVn.  The  two  famous  philosophical  sects 
who  adopt  now  mentioned,  deprived,  indeed,  all  the  ancient 
t^cVys-  systems  of  natural  science  both  of  their  credit  and 
tcmi.  their  disciples ;  and  hence  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  they  would  have  totally  engrossed  and 
divided  between  them  the  suffrages  of  the  learn- 
ed. But  this  was  not  the  case ;  the  liberty  of 
thinking  being  restored  by  Des  Cartes  and 
Newton,  who  broke  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  in 
which  philosophical  superstition  had  confined,  in 
former  times,  the  human  understanding,  a  variety 
of  sects  sprung  up.  Some  trusting  in  their  supe- 
rior genius  and  sagacity,  and  others,  ^ore  re- 
markable for  the  exuberance  of  their  fancy  than 
for  the  solidity  of  their  judgment,  pretended  to 
strike  out  new  paths  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
nature,  and  new  methpds  of  investigating  truth ; 
but  the  number  of  their  disciples  was  small,  and 
the  duration  of  their  inventions  transitory,  and 
therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  have  barely  mentionisd 
them.  There  was  another  sort  of  men,  whom 
mediocrity  of  geniiis,  or  an  indolent  turn  of  mind, 
indisposed  for  investigating  truth  by  the  exertion 
of  their  own  talents  and  powers,  and  who,  terri- 
fied at  the  view  of  such  an  arduous  task,  content- 
ed themselves  with  borrowing  from  the  difterent 
sects  such  of  their  respective  tenets  as  appeared 
i3iost  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity  and  solidity, 
more  especially  those   concerning  which  all  the 

different 
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different  sects  were  agreed.    These  they  compiled  cent. 
and  digesljed  into  a  system^  and  pushed  their  in-    swt!'i. 
quijcies  no  further.     The  philosophers  of  this  class 
are  generally  termed  Eclectics.    From  these  re- 
markable differences  of  sentiment  and  system  that 
reigned  aitiong  the  jarring  sects,  some  persons, 
otherwise  distinguished  by  their  acuteness  and  sa- 
gacity, took  occasion  to  represent  truth  as  unat- 
tainable by  such  a  short-sighted  being  as  man^ 
aad  to  revive  the  desperate  and  uncomfortatfle 
doctrine  (shall  I  call  it  or  jargon)  of  the  Scep- 
tics, that  had  long  been  buried  in  that  silence 
and  oblivion  it  so  justly  deserved.     The  most  emi- 
nent of  these  cloudy  philosophers  were  Sanckes, 
a  physician  of  Toulouse  [«],   de   la   Mothe  la 
Vayer  [w,]    Huet,  bishop   of  Avrancbes  [jtj,  to 
whom  we  may  add,  without  temerity,  the  famous 
• 

[«]  There  is  still  extant  a  famous  book  of  this  writer,  en- 
titled, Dc  to  quod  nihil  scitufy  which,  with  the  rest  of  his  worki 
and  an  account  of  his  life,  was  published  in  4to  at  Toulouse^  in 
the  year  1636.— See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Saw- 
CRBZ;  as  also,  Villemanoi  Scefticismus  debcUatm  cap.  iv.  p. 

[w]  See  Baylb*s  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Vayer. 

.[*]  Huet's  book  Concerning  the  Weakness  of  Human  Reason^ 
^f^  published  after  his  death,  in  French,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
year  1733,  and  lately  in  Latin.  It  appears,  however,  that 
tHis  eminent  writer  had,  long  before  the  composition  of  thij 
°ook,  recommended  the  sceptical  method  of  conducting  philo* 
lophical  researches,  and  looked  upon  this  method  as  the  best 
adapted  to  establish  the  truth  of  Christianity  upon  solid  founda< 
tKms.  See  the  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibiUy 
lib.  IT.  p.  ajo.  and  Demonttrat,  Evangelic^  Prafat,  §  iv.  p.  9. 
^hcre  he  recommends  their  manner  of  proceeding,  ivho,  by  scep- 
tical arguments,  invalidate  all  philosophical  principles,  before 
ti»cy  bcfirin  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chiistlanity  to  those  who 
doubt  of  its  evidence.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jesuits,  who 
^cre  particularly  favoured  by  Huet,  have,  on  many  occasions, 
tmploycd  this  method  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  thus  lead  them  blindfold  into  the  Romish  commu- 
nion; and  that  they  still  continue  to  practice  the  same  insidious 
iostnuncnt  of  seduction. 

Bayle, 
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CENT.  Bayle[j],  who,  by  the  erudition  and  wit  that 
SicT.i     abound  in  his  voluminous  works,  has  acquired 

such  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the  Republic 

of  Letters. 

[jr]  Every  thing  relating  to  the  life  and  sentiments  of  Batle 
is  abundantly  and  universally  known.  His  life  composed  by 
Des  Maizcaux,  was  published  in  the  year  1732,  at  the  Hagw^ 
in  two  volumes  8vo. — ^The  scepticism  of  this  infidioas  and  se- 
ducing writer  was  unmasked  and  refuted,  with  great  learning 
and  force  of  argument  by  the  late  Mr  Crouza,  in  a  voluminous 
French  work  entitled,  Traite  du  Pyrrhomsme^  of  which  Mr 
PoRMEY  has  given  an  elegant  and  judicioiK  abridgement  under 
the  title  of  Triumfhc  de  VEvidenccm 
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PART       I; 

fbe  History  of  the  more  Akcient  Churches* 

•  G  H  A  p.    L 

Containing  the  IIistory  of  the  Romish  CnuRCHi 

I.  TJIppolito  Aldobrandini,  under  the  papal  CEttt. 
JLjL  name  of  Clbmet^t  VIII.,  continued  to  stcr.'ir. 
rule  the  church  of  Rome  at  the  commencement  of   ^^'^  t. 
this  century,  having  been  elected  to  that  high  -[^Jfj^g 
dignity  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  of thit  c^nf 
one.    The  eminent  abilities  and  insidious  dexte-  *"^^ 
tity  of  this  jJontif,  as  also  his  ardeiit  desire  of  ex- 
tinguishing flie  Protestant  religion,  and  extending  ' 
the  limits  of  the  Romish  church,  are  universally 
acknowledged ;  but  it  is  much  questioned,  whe-i- 
ther  his  prudence  was  equal  to  the  arduous  nature 
of  his  station  as  pontif,  and  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  an  incidental  kind  that  arose  during  hia 
administration  [/?].      He,  was  succeeded  in  the 
year  1605  ^y  ^^^  '^•»  ^^  ^^^  house  of  Medcis, 
^0  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  election ;  and  thus 
left  the  papal  chair  open  to  Cai^iillo  Bokghese, 
>^ho  filled  it  under  the  denomination  of  Paul  V. 
This  pcntif  was  of  a  haughty  and  violent  spirit, 

^  [a]  This  pontif  had  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published, 
^ich  was  very  different  from  tliat  of  Pope  Sixtus  ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  contrariety  of  opinions  that 
^  prei^ailed  amongst  the  snfJlibh  head^  of  the  church  of 
Koroc. 

Vol.  V.  H  ^  jealous 
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CENT,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  authority,  and  insatiably 
stc "  II.  furious  in  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  upon 
L^^L^'i  ^^^^  ^  encroached  on  his  pretended  prerogative, 
^  as  appears  in  a  striking  manner,  by  his  rash  and 
unsuccessful  contest  with  the  Vertetians  [A]. — 
Gregory  XV.  [r],  who  was  taised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate in  the  year  1621,  seemed  to  be  of  a  milder 
disposition,  though  he  was  not  leiss  defective  than 
his  predecessor  in  equity  and  clemency  towards 
those  that  had  separated  themselves  from  the  church 
oi  Rome.  An  unjust  severity  against  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  is,  indeed,  the  geneVal  and  in- 
evitable character  of  the  Roman   pontifs ;  for^ 

without 

€^  [y]  This  donfest  atose  partly  from  (wo  edicts  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  for  preventing  the  ^unnecessary  increase  of  re- 
ligious buildings,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  clergy ;  and  partly  from  the  prosecution  of  two 
ecclesiastics  for  capital  crimes,  who  had  not  been  delivered  up 
to  the  Pope  at  hia  requisition.  It  is  nt)t  surprising  that  these 
prooeedin?s  of  the  Venetians^  however  just  and  equitable^ 
should  enname  the  ambitious  fary  of  a  ponlif  who  called  him- 
self Fice'Godf  the  Monarch  of  Christendom^  and  the  Sufforter  of 
Papal  Omnipotence.  Accordingly,  Paul  laid  all  the  dominions 
of  the  Republic  under  an  interdict ;  while  the  Venetians,  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  that  unjust  and  tyrannical  mandate 
null  and  void ;  and  banished  from  their  territory  the  Jesuits 
and  Capuchins,  who  had  openly  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  state. 
Preparations  for  war  were  making  on  both  sides,  when  an  ac- 
commodation, not  very  honourable  to  the  Pope,  was  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  Henrt  IV.  of  France.  This  con^ 
troversy  between  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  produced  several 
important  pieces,  composed  by  Sarpi  on  the  side  of  the  Re- 
public, and  by  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  in  behalf  of  the  - 
pontif.  The  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  Pope's  pretended  supremacy  is  judiciously  stated,  and  the 
papal  pretensions  accurately  examined,  by  Sarpi,  in  his  history 
of  this  tyrannical  interdict^  which  in  Italian,  occupies  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Wiluam 
Bedell,  of  Cambridge. — It  was  Paul  V.  that  dishonoured  his 
title  of  Holiness y  and  cist  an  eternal  stain  upon  his  infaUibililyy 
by  an  express  approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  Suarez,  the  Jesuit, 
in  defence  of  the  murder  of  kings. 

iQr  [f  J  His  family-name  was  Alexander  Ludivisio. 
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vrit^out  this,  they  would  be  destitute  of  the  pre-  c  e  n  Tw 
dominant  and  distinctive  mark  of  the  papacy.    A  sict'h. 
pope  with  sentiments  of  toleration  and  charity  ^  t;ART  i. 
towards  those  who  refuse  a  blind  submission  to 
his  opinions  and  decisions,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.       Urban  VII.,  whose  family  name  was 
Maffei  Barberini,  and  who,  by  his  interest  in 
the  conclave,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  the 
year  1623,  was  a  man  of  letters,  an  eloquent 
writer,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  generous  and  mu« 
nificent  patron  of  learning  and  genius  [d] ;  but 
nothing  can  equal  the  rigour  and  barbarity  with 
which  he  treated  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants.    He  may  be  indeed  considered  as   a 
good  and  equitable  ruler  of  the  church,  when 
compared  with  Innocent  X,,  of  the  family  of 
pAMnu,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  year  1644.—* 
This  unworthy  pontif,  to  a  profound  ignorance 
of  all  those  things  which  it  was  necessary  for  a 
Christian  bishop  to  know,  joined  the  most  shame-* 
fol  indolence  and  the  most  notorious  profligacy* 
Por  he  abandoned  his  person,  his  dignity,  the  ad-» 
ministration  of  his  temporal  affairs,  and  the  go- 

11 2  vetnment 

[d]  See  Leoni  Allath  Apes  Urbana,  of  which  Fabkicivs  pub- 
Hsiied  a  second  edition  at  Hamburg*  This  little  work  is  a  sort 
^hicM,  or  list,  of  all  the  learned  and  eminent  men  that  adorn^ 
edib«f,  nnder  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VI 11.,  and  experien- 
ced the  munificence  and  liberality  of  that  pontif ;  and  their 
Buiber  18  &r  from  being  small.  The  Latin  poems  of  Urban, 
^ich  am  not  without  a  considerable  portion  of  wit  and  ele- 
gtnocy  have  passed  through  several  editions.  C^  These  poems 
^^  composed  while  he  was  yet  a  cardinal.  After  his  eleva« 
tioQ  to  the  pontificate,  he  published  a  remarkable  edition  of  the 
^muh  Brev'taiy^  and  several  Bulls ;  among  which,  that  which 
abolishes  the  Order  of  Female  Jesuits^  and  certain  festivals* 
^<>ie  relating  to  image-worship  and  to  the  condemnation  of 
J^nsMius's  AsgustinuSf  and  that  which  confers  the  title  of  E" 
*iiienct  upon  the  cardinal-legates,  and  the  three  ecclesiastical 
^•ectors ,  and  the  grand  ma;>tcr  of  MMa^  are  the  moot  worthy 
*f  notice. 
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CENT,  vemment  of  the  church,  to  the  disposal  of  Deniia 
sect/ii.  Olympia  [r],  a  woman  of  corrupt  morals,  insa- 
i*^tT  L  tiable  avarice,  and  boundless  ambition  [f].  His 
zealous  endeavours  to  prevent  the  peace  of  West^ 
pbalia^  however  odious  they  may  appear,  when 
considered  in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  reckon-' 
ed  among  his  personal  crimes,  since  it  is  to  bef 
supposed,  that  any  other  pontif,  in  his  place^ 
would  have  made  the  same  attempts  without  he- 
sitation or  remorse.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
papal  chair  in  the  year  1655,  by  Fabio  Chigi^ 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  VII,,  and 
who,  though  less  odious  than  his  predecessor,  wa# 
nevertheless  possessed  of  all  the  pernicious  quali- 
ties that  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  true  pope, 
and  without  which  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  ma- 
jesty cannot  be  maintained.  The  other  part»  of 
his  character  are  drawn, much  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, by  several  ingenious  and  eminent  writers  of 
the  Romish  church,  who  represent  him  as  a  man 
of  a  mean  genius,  unequal  to  great  or  difficult  un-* 
dertakings,  full  of  craft  and  dissimulation,  and 
chargeable  with  the  most  shameful  levity  and  the 
greatest  inconsistency  of  sentiment  and  conduct  Qf ]^ 

The 

if  [e]  This  Donna  Oltmpia  MALDACHnri  was  his  brother^s 
widow  with  whom  he  had  lived,  in  an  illicit  commerce,  beforc- 
his  elevation  to  the  pontificate^  in  which  his  Holiness  continued 
afterwards. 

C/]  See  the  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Rhetz^  torn.  iii.  p.  I03w 
tom.  iv.  p.  12.  of  the  last  edition  published  at  Geiirt^a.— For 
an  account  of  the  disputes  between  this  pontif  and  the  French^ 
see  BouQiAVT,  Histoire  de  lafcnx  de  Hestfhalle^  tom.  iv.  p.  56^ 

[j]  See  Memoires  du  Catdinal  de  Rbetz^  tom*  iv.  p.  16.  77. 
"---Memoires  de  M.'  jfoly,  torn.  ii.  p.  186.  aio.  237.— Arcjow- 
UOLTZ,  Alemoires  de  la  Retne  Christine j  tom.  ii*  p.  125.  The 
craft  and  dissimulation  attribnted  to  this  pontif  really  consti-^ 
tuted  an  essential  part  of  his  character ;  but  it  is  not  strictly 
true  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  geniusy  or  unequal  to  great 
and  difficult  undertakings.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  di<-* 
covered  very  eminent  abilities  at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  where 

he 
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The  two  CiLMENTS  IX.  and  X.,  who  were  elect-  c  e  n  t- 
cd  succesivelj  to  the  papacy  in  the  year  1668  sect!*!!. 
5ind  1669,  were  concerned  in  few  transactions  paei  i. 
ithat  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  [b]. 
This  was  not  the  case  of  Benedict  Opeschalchi, 
^ho  is  known  in  the  list  of  pontifs  by  the  deno- 
mination of  Innocent  XI.,  and  was  raised  to 
that  high  4ignity  in  the  year  1677  [t].  This 
|:espectable  pontif  acquired  a  very  high  and  per- 
inanent  reputation  by  the  austerity  of  his  morals, 
his  uncommon  courage  and  resolution,  his  dis<P 
like  of  the  grosser  superstitions  that  reigned  in 
the  Romish  church,  his  attempts  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  abolish  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  fictions  and  frauds  that 
dishonour  tl^eir  ministry,  and  also  by  other  soHd 
Wid  eminent  virtues.  But  it  appeared  manifestly 
\)y  his  example  that  those  pontifs,  who  respedt 
truth,  and  act  from  virtuous  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples, may,  indeed,  form  noble  pl^ns,  but  will 
never  be  aole  tq  bring  them  into  execution,  or  at 

\H  3  '  least 

ke  iral  se^t  in  the  character  of  Nuncio.     Some  writers  relato 

i^  while  he  was  in  Germany,  he  had  formed  the  design  of 

abjuring   Popery,    and    embracing  the   Protestant   Religion  ; 

W  was  deterred  from  the  execution  of  this  purpose  by  the 

(lu&ple  of  his  cousin  Count  PoMpey,  who  was  poisoned  at 

AfMx,  on  his  way  to  Germai^y  after  he  had  abjured  the  Romish 

«i|k.     These  writers  add,  that  Chigi  was  confirmed  in  Iris 

P^SJion  by  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalship.     Se^  Bayle,  Nou' 

^ws  de  U  Refub.  Acs  Lettres,  Octob.  1688. 

tt*  j^y]    Clement  IX.  was  of    the  family  of  RospigUosi, 

^^  the  family-name  of  Clement  X.  was  J&tieri^  sec  Memoires 

*  /fl  Reine  Christine,  torn.  ii.  p.  1 26«  131.     There  are  upon  rc- 

^  several  transactions  of  Clement  IX.  that  do  him  honour, 

^  prove  his  dislike  of  nepotism,  and  his  love  of  peace  and 
jwticc.  .  «-  .  c 

O*  [i]  Some  maintain,  and  with  the  strongest  appearance  of 
^h,  that  this  pontif  had  formerly  been  a  soldier,  though  this 
^^rt  is  treated  as  groundless  by  Count  Tukrezonico,  in  his 
dissertation  De  mffosittts  mll'itaubus  Sttpendiis  Bened.  OJcscbul^ 
'f''  See  in  interesting  account  of  this  pontif  in  Bayle's  J^Uf 
^w««y,  a^  th$  article  Innocint  XI. 
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CENT.  least  to  give  them  that  measure  of  stability  and  per- 
SwT.'ir.  fection,  which  is  the  object  of  their  wishes.  By  his 
i*witTi.  example  and  administration  it  appeared  that  the 
wisest  institutions  and  the  most  judicious  esta* 
blishments,  will  be  unable  to  stand  firm,  for  any 
considerable  time,  against  the  insidious  stratagen» 
or  declared  oppostion  of  a  deluded  mrdtitude, 
who  are  corrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  licentious 
morals,  whose  imaginations  are  impregnated  with 
superstitious  fictions  and  fables,  whose  credulity 
is  abused  by  -pious  frauds,  and  whose  minds  are 
nourished,  or  rather  amused,  with  vain  rites  and 
senseless  ceremonies  [^].  Be  that  as  it  may,  all 
the  wise  and  salutary  regulations  of  Innocent  XI. 
were  suffered  to  go  almost  to  ruin  by  the  cri- 
minal indolence  of  Peter  Ottoboni,  who  was 
raised  to  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the 
rear  1689,  ^^^  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander 
vin.  A  laudable  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
them  by  L^nocent  XII.,  a  man  of  unconmion 
merit  and  eminent  talents,  whose  name  was  Pig- 
NATELLi,  and  who  in  the  year  169 1,  succeeded 
Alexander  in  the  papal  chair ;  nor  were  his 
zealous  endeavours  absolutely  destitute  of  suc- 
cess. But  it  was  also  his  fate  to  learn,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  most  prudent  and  resolute  pontifs 
are  unequal  to  such  an  arduous  task,  such  an 
Herculean  labour,  as  the  reformation  of  the 
church  and  coiut  of  Rome  ;  nor  were  the  fruits  of 
this  good  pope's  wise  administration  enjoyed  long 

after 

^k"]  Sec  journal  Universal,  torn.  i.  p.  441.  torn  vi.  p.  go6. 
The  present  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  *  attempted,  in  the  year  1743, 
the  canonization  of  Innocent  XL  ;  but  the  king  of  JRroMce  in- 
6tigated  by  the  Jesuits,  has  always  opposed  this  design,  and  that 
fnore  especially  on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  that  always 
subsisted  between  Lewis  XIV.  and  Innocent,  ot  which  more 
hereafter.  , 

•  Thii  note  was  written  dun^g  the  life  of  Btw  edict  XIV . 
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after  his  decease  [/].    The  pontif,  whose  reign  ^  ^^^  '^• 
eoncluded  this  century,  was  John  Francis  Al-  sect.  ii. 
BANi,  who  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Ro-  ^*J^] 
Biish  church  in  the  year  1699,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  XI.     He  surpassed  in  learn- 
ing the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  and  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  the  preceding  pontifs  in  sagaci- 
ty, lenity,  and  a  desire,  at  least,  to  govern  well ; 
but  he  was  very  far  from  opposing,  with  a  proper 
degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  the  inveterate 
corruptions  and  superstitious  observances  of  the 
church  over  which  he  presided ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  inconsiderately  aimed  at,  what  he  thought,  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  church  (that  is,  the 
glory  and  interest  of  its  pontif )  by  measures  that 
proved  detrimental  to  both,  and  thus  shewed,  in 
a  striking  example,  that  popes,  even  of  the  best 
sort  may  fall  imperceptibly  into  the  greatest  mis- 
takes and  commit  the  most  pernicious  blunders, 
through  an  imprudent  zeal  for  extending  their 
jurisdiction,  and  augmenting  the  influence  and 
lustre  of  their  station  [m]. 

H  4  n.  The 

SFor  an  account  of  the  character,  morals,  and  election, 
KOCENT  XII.,  see  the  Letters  of  Caridinal  Noris,  published 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Worksy  p.  362.  365. 

[m]  In  the  year  1752,  there  appeared  at  Padna^  a  Life  of 
CuDCEMT  XI.,  composed  in  French,  by  the  learned  and  elo« 
qoent  Mr  Lafitau,  Bishop  of  SUterWy  in  two  volumes  8vo«' 
The  same  year  Mr  Reboulet,  Chancellor  of  Avignon^  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  4to,  his  Histoire  de  Clement  XL  These 
two  productions,  and  tnore  especially  the  latter,  are  written 
with  uncommon  elegance  ;  but  they  bo;Kh  abound  with  histori- 
cal errors,  which  the  French  writers,'  in  general,  ace  at  too  lit- 
fle  pains  to  avoid.  Besides,  they  are  both  composed  rather  in 
the  strain  of  panegyric  than  of  history.  An  attentive  reader 
will,  however,  see  without  pain,  even  in  these  panegyrics,  that 
Clememt  XL,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  sagacity  andt 
prudence,  took  several  rash  and  inconsiderate  steps,  in  order 
Co  augment  the  power,  and  multiply  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifs;  and  thus,  through  his  own  temerity,  involved 
himself  in  various  perplexities. 
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CENT.       n.   xhe  incredible  pains  that  were  taken  by 
se^!*il   the  pontife  and  ckrgy  of  the  Rqmish  Church,  to 
Prat  ii.  spread  their  doctrine  and  to  erect  their  dominion 
^^^^'^  ^rnong  the  nations  that  lay  in  the  darkness  of  Pa-? 
tcmptf      ganism,  have  been  alye^dy  mentioned,     We  are, 
th^haf  b  therefore,  at  present,  to  confine  our  narration  to 
of  Jtmme^   the  S9hemes  they  laid,  the  cabals  they  formed,  and 
thc^^o^r*  the  commotions  they  excited,  with  an  uniiiter-? 
tantt  and   rupted  and  mischievous  industry,  in  order  tq  reco- 
Toint^cir  yer  the  possessions  and  prerogatives  they  had 
^^'  .     lost  in  Europe^  to  oppress  the  Protestants  and  tq 
extinguish  the  light  of  the  glorious  Reformation. 
Various  were  the  stratagems  and  projects  they 
formed  for  these  purposes.     The  resources  of  ge-r 
nuis,  the  force  of  arms,  the  seduction  of  the  most 
during  promises,  the  terrors  of  the  mo^t  formir 
dable  threatenings,  the  subtle  wiles  of  contro* 
yersy,  the  influence  of  nious,  and  often  of  impious 
frauds,  ^be  arts  of  dissimulation,  in  shprt,  all  posn 
sible  means,  fair  and  disingenuous,  were  employ-r 
cd  for  the  destruction  of  the  Reformed  churches^ 
but  in  most  cases  without  success.     The  plan  o^ 
a  dreadful  attack  upon  the  friends  of  the  Refor-t 
mation  had  been  for  some  time,  laid  in  secret, 
and  the  bigotted  and  persecuting  house  oi  Austria 
was  pitched  upon  to  put  it  in  execution.  However, 
as  injustice  is  seldom  so  insolent  ^s  not  to  seek  for 
SDme  pretext  to  jnask,  or  v\X  least  to  diminish,  its 
deformity,  so  the  churcli  of  Rome  endeavoured 
before-hand  to  justify  the  persecution,  of  which 
the  flame  was  ready  to  break  out.     For  this  pur- 
pose the  pens  of  the  perfidious  and  learned  Sciop- 
<»ius   [«],    of   the    Jesuits    Tanner,    Possevin, 

Hager, 

B5*  [«]  Scioppivs  accms  ralhcf  to  merit  the  title?  of  male-t 
volent  ^nd  furious  than  that  ol  perfidious ^  unless  his  turning  pa« 
pist  be  considered  by  Dr  Mosheim  as  an  instance  of  perlidy. 
This  is  the  intemperate  and  odious  satyriit  who  was  caned  by 
the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid^  for  the  in- 
vectives he  had  thrown  out  against  king  James  I.,  in  a  book 
which  was  burnt  bv  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  9\ 
jParis. 
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Hager,  Hederic,  and  Forer,  jurists  oi Dilligeny  cent. 
were  empoly^d  to  represent  the  treaty  of  peace,  §  *^.7;ii. 
made  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Protestants  of  pa»t  i. 
Germany^  as  unjust,  null,  and  evei)  rendered  void  ^^^"^"^ 
by  the  Protestants  themselves,  by  their  departing ' 
from,  or  at  least  perverting,  by  various  changes 
^nd  modifications,  the  confession  oi  Augsburg  [o]. 
This  injurious  pharge  was  proved  groundless  by 
several  Lutheran  doctors,  who,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, defended  their  communion  against  this  in- 
stance of  popish  calumny ;  but  it  was  also  refuted 
by  public  authority,  even  by  the  express  order  of 
John  George,  elector  of  Saxony,    The  task  was 
committed  to  ]$Jatthew  Hoe,  who,  in  the  years 
1628  and  163 1,  published,  ir^  two  volumes,  an 
accurate  and  laborious  defence  of  the  Protestants^     * 
entitled,  Defensio  Pupilla  Evangelica.  The  mouth 
pf  calumny  was  not  stopped  by  these  perforinances. 
The  accusers  continued  their  clamours,  multiplied 
their  libels,  and  had  recourse  to  the  succours  of 
indecent  raillery  ^d  sarcastical  wit,  to  cover  as 
-*ell  as  they  were  able,  the  striking  defects  of  a 
bad  cause.     Op  the  other  hand,   thie  Lutheran 
writers  exerted  themselves  in  exposing  the  so- 
phistry and  ^refuting  the  arguments  and  invecr 
lives  of  their  adversaries, 

in.  The   first   flames  of  that   religious  war,  c^mnio- 
which  the  Roman  pontifs  proposed  to  carry  on  jf.^/wlTand 
by  the  arms  of  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards,  their  B»bcmia. 
servile  and  bi^ott^d  instruments,   broke  out  in 
^stria^  where,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century,   the   friends   of  the  Reformation  were 
<-nielly  persecuted  and  oppressed  by  their  Roman- 
Catholic  adversaries  [/>].     The   solemn  treaties 

and 

[9]  Sec  CHRrsT.  Aug.  Sauc,  Ilistor,  August,  ConfessiomSf 
*°»?- i.  lib.  iv.  Cup.  iii.  p.  768. 

IP]  RAUPACHiijj,    ill  his   Austria  EvangeVica   (a   German 

^•'^  with  a  Latin  title),  iias  given  an  accurate  account  of  thij 

^  ,  pcrfccution 
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CENT,  and  conventions,  by  which  the  religious  liberty 
Sect'ii.  ^"d  civil  rights  of  these  Protestants  had  been  se- 
Fa»t  I.  cured,  v/ere  trampled  upon  and  violated  in  the 
most  shocking  manner ;  nor  had  these  unhappy 
sufferers  resolution,  vigour,  or  strength  aufficient 
to  maintain  their  privileges.  The  Bohemians, 
who  were  involved  in  the  same  vexations,  pror 
ceeded  in  a  different  manner.  Perceiving  plainly 
that  the  votaries  of  Ro7r}e  aimed  at  nothing  lesa 
than  to  deprive  them  of  that  religious  liberty  that 
had  been  purchased  by  the  blood  of  their  ances* 
tors,  and  so  lately  confirmed  to  them  by  an  im* 
perial  edict,  they  came  to  a  resolution  of  opposinj 
force  to  force,  and  of  taking  up  arms  to  defeni 
then^selves  against  a  set  of  men  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  they  offered  to.  conscience, 
they  could  look  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as 
the  enemies  of  their  souls.  Accordingly  a  league 
was  formed  by  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  and 
they  began  to  avenge,  with  a  great  spirit  and  re- 
solutioi^,  the  injuries  that  had  been  comnvitte^ 
against  their  persons,  their  femilies,  theii'  religioh,'' 
and  their,  civil  rig:hts  and  privileges.  But  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  in  this  just  attempt  to  defend 
what  was  dear  to  them  as  men  an'd  Christians,' 
they  lost  sight  of  the  dictates  of  equity  and  mode* 
ration,  and  carried  their  resentment  beyond  the 
bounds  both  of  reason  and  religion.  Their  adver- 
saries were  struck  with  terror  at  a  view  ^f  their 
intrepidity,  but  were  not  dismayed.  The  Bohe- 
mians, 

persecution  and  the$e  commotions.  The  same  learned  and 
worthy  author  had  Cormed  the  design  of  publishin^an  authentic 
and  circumstantial  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  rrotestaats  in 
Stiria^  Alorctvla^  and  Corlntbiay  with  an  account  of  the  perfidi- 
ous snares  that  were  laid  for  them,  the  whole  drawn  from  un- 
exceptionable records ;  but  death  prevented  the  execution  of  thif 
design. 
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niian^,  therefore,  apprehending  still  further  op-  cent. 
position  and  vexations  from  bigotry,  animated  by  srerl'ir. 
a  spirit  of  vengeance,  renewed  their  efforts  to  ,p*"^; 
provide  for  their  security.  The  death  of  the  em- 
peror Matthias,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1619,  furnished  them,  as  they  thought,  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
removing  the  source  of  their  calamities,  by  choos- 
ing a  sovereign  of  the  reformed  religion;  for 
they  considered  themselves  as^authorized  by  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  to  re- 
ject any  that  pretend  to  the  throne  by  virtue  of 
an  hereditary  right,  and  to  demand  a  prince, 
whose  title  to  the  crown  should  be  derived  from 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  states.  Accordingly, 
FuEDERicK.  v.,  elector  Palatine,  who  professed 
the  Reformed  religion,  was,  in  the  year  1619, 
chos^i  king  of  Bobtmia^  and  solemnly  crowned 
at  Prague  [g]. 

IN.  This  bold  step,  from  which  the  Bohe-  The  Bohe- 
mians expected  such  signal  advantages,  proved  to  mian  war ; 
them  a  source  of  complicated  misfortunes.     Its  ^''^^«"c^' 
consequences  were  fatal  to  their  new  sovereign, 
and  to  their  own  liberties  and  privileges  ;  for  by 
It  they  were  involved  in  the  most  dreadful  cala- 
mities, and  deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  security  of  w^hich  was  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  the  measures  they  had  pur- 
sued.   Frederick  was  defeated,  before  Prague^ 
hy  the  Imperial  army,  in  the  year  1620,  and  by 
this  unfortunate  battle  was  not  only  deprived  of 
his  new  crown,  but  also  of  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, 

•  * 

[?]  Besides  Carou  and  Jagirus,  who  have  composed  the 
J^^icsiastical  History  of  this  Century,  sec  Bvrch.  Gotth. 
*^vVn  Syntagma  Historic  Germanxca^  p.  1487.  1510.  I5»3» 
'53^*;  as  also,  the  writers  which  he  recommends.  See  also 
"^c  Hinoire  de  Louis  XIII.,  composed  by  the  learned  and  ac- 
^^*^c  Lb  Vassor,  torn.  iii.  p.  223. 
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CENT,  nions.  Reduced  thus  to  the  wretched  condition 
;5ncT.  II.  of  an  exile,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  fruitful 
Part  i.^  territories  and  his  ample  treasures,  to  the  merciless 
discretion  of  the  Austriws  and  Bavarians,  who 
plundered  and  ravaged  them  with  the  most  rapa- 
cious barbarity.  The  4cfeat  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  was  attended  with  dreadful  CQnsequences  to 
the  Bohemians,  and  more  especially  to  those  who, 
from  a  zeal  for  religious  liberty  and  the  interests 
of  the  Reformaticyi,  had  embarked  iii  his  cause. 
Some  of  them  were  committed  to  a  perpetual 
prison,  others  banished  for  life  ;  several  had  their 
estates  and  possessions  confiscated;  many  were, 
put  to  death,  and  the  whole  natioi^  ^as  obliged, 
from  that  fatal  period,  to  embrace  tlie  ^religion  of- 
the  victor,  and  bend  their  unwilling  necks  undei; 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  triumph  of  tlie^Austri- 
ans  would  i^either  have  been  so  suddeii  nor  sq 
complete,  nor  would  they  have  been  in  '^  condi« 
tion  to  impose  such  rigorous  and  despotic  term^ 
on  the  Bohemians,  had  they  not  been  powerfully 
assited  by  John  Georgfe  L,  elector  of  Saxony^ 
who,  partly  from  a  principle  of  hatred  towards* 
the  Refonned  [r],  and  partly  from  considerations 
of  a  political  kind,  reinforced  with  his  troops,  the 
imperial  army  [j].    This  invasion  of  the  Palatinate 

was 

C2^  [r]  By  the  Rcfcrtnedi,  as  has  b^en  already  observed,  we 
arc  to  understand  the  CalvinistSy  and  also,  in  general,  all  Pro* 
trstants  that  arc  not  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  And  here  we 
sec  a  Luthcnui  clcctoif  drawing  his  sword  to  support  the  cause 
of  popery  and  persecution  against  a  people  generously  struggling 
for  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

[j]  See  the  Comvientorn  dt  Bello  Boljcmico-Germanicoj  ab 
yf.C,  1617  ad  A,  1630,  in  4to. — Abraium  ScxjLtET,  Narra- 
t'lQ  Apologehca  de  Curriculo  J'iUsu£f  p.  86. — It  is  well  known, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  more  especially-  Martin  Be* 
CAN,  a  Jesuit,  persuaded  Matthew  Hoe,  who  was  an  Aus* 
trian  by  birth,  and  the  elector's  chaplain,  to  represent  to  his 
prince  the  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine  (which  was  the  cause 
of  tht  Reformed  Religion)  as  not  only  unjust,  but  also  as  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  Lntheranisviy  and  to  rccommencl 
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was  the  occasion  of  that  long  and  bloody  war,  cent. 
that  was  soffatal  to  Germany,  and  in  which  the    si7t!'ii. 
greatest  part  of  the  princes  of  Europe  were  one    ^**t  i- 
way  or  another,  unhappily  engaged-     It  began   ^'•^v^ 
by  a  confederacy  formed  between  some  German 
lowers  and  the  king  of  Denmark^   in  order  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  elector  Palatine,  unjustly 
excluded  from  his  dominions,  against  the  despo- 
tic proceedings  of  the  emperor.     The  confede- 
rates maintained,  that  the  invasion  of  Bohemia ,  by 
this  unhappy  prince,  was  no  just  object  of  offence 
to  the  emperor ;  and  that  the  house  of  Austria^ 
whose  quarrel  the  emperor  was  not  obliged  by 
any  means  to  adopt,  was  alone  the  sufferer  in  this 
case.     However  that  may  have  been,  the  progress 
and  issue  of  the  war  were  unfavourable  to  the  al- 
besi 

V.  The  success  of  the  imperial  arms  fiUed  the  The  pr^ 
votaries  of  Pbpery'  and  Rome  with  the  warmest  ^^^^^^^^ 
transports  of  joy  and  exultation,  and  presented  to  Bohcmiam 
their  imaginations '  the  most  flattering  prospects.  '^*'"* 
They  thought  that  the  happy  period  was  now 
approaching,  when  the  whale  tribe  of  heretics,  that 
W  withdrawn  their  necks  from  the  papal  yoke, 
should  either  perish  by  the  sword,  or  be  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  church.     The  empc- 
n>r  himself  seemed  to  have   imbibed  no  small 
portion  of  this  odious  spirit,  which  was  doubly 
prepared,  to  convert  or  to  destroy.     The  fl^me 
of  ambition  that  burned  within  him,  was  nourish- 
ed by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry.     Hence  he  au- 
daciously 

*o  him  the  cause  and  inttrests  of  the  House  of  Austria.  See 
^mchuldige  Nacbrict,  A.  1747.  p.  858.  £r  What  Dr  Moshlim 
<*wcrvc3  here  may  be  true  ;  but  then  it  is  as  true,  that  Mat- 
'^^  Hoe  must  liave  been  a  great  fool,  or  a  great  knave,  to 
^n  to  such  ituinuations,  not  only  on  account  of  their  glaring 
^oiurdity,  but  also  considering  the  persons  from  whom  they 
^me.  This  is  the  same  Hoe  that  is  meaftioned  above  a3  a  1  sarin 
ed  defender  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 
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CENT,  daciously  carried  his  arms  through  a  great  part 
Sbct.ii.  oi  Germany^  suffered  his  generals  to  vex  with  im- 
P^»T  K  punity,  those  princes  and  states  which  refused  a 
blind  obedience  to  the  court  of  Rx>me^  and  shew- 
ed plainly,  by  all  his  proceedings,  that  a  scheme 
had  been  laid  for  the  extinction  of  the  Germanic 
liberty,  civil  and  sacred.  The  elector  of  Saxonfs 
zealous  attachment  to  the  emperor,  which  he  had 
abimdantly  discovered  by  his  warm  and  ungene- 
rous opposition  to  the  unfortunate  Frederick, 
together  with  the  lamentable  discord  that  reigned 
among  the  German  princes,  persuaded  the  papal 
faction,  that  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  op^ 
pose  the  execution  of  their  project,  were  far  firmti 
being  invincible..  Accordingly,  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  grand  enterprise  began  to  act  their 
respective  parts.  In  the  year  1629,  Ferdinand 
II.,  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religi- 
ous war,  issued  out  the  terrible  restitution-edUi^ 
by  which  the  Protestants  were  ordered  to  restore 
to.  the  church  of  Rome  all  the  possessions  they  had 
become  masters  of  in  consequence  of  the  religious 
peace,  concluded  in  the  preceding  century  [f  ]• 
This  edict  was  principally  owing  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Jesuits.  That  greedy  and  ambitious 
Order  claimed  a  great  part  of  these  goods  and 
possessions  as  a  recompence  due  to  their  labours 
in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  hence  arose  a  w?.rm 
contest  between  them  and  the  ancient  and  real 
proprietors  [u\.  This  contest  indeed  was  decide 
ed  by  the  law  of  force.  It  was  the  depopulating 
soldier,  who,  sword  in  hand,  gave  weight  and  au- 
thority to  the  imperial  edict,  wresting  out  of  the 

hands 

\j]  See  for  an  illustration  of  (his  matter,  the  authors  men- 
tioned  by  Struvivs,    in    his   Syntagma  H'tstor,   Germam^j  p. 

[m]  See  Christ.  Aug.  Sauo,  H'tstor,  August,   Confes5:cnts. 
tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  §  xxv.  p.  810. 
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liands  of  the  lawful  possessor,  without  form  of  c  k  n  t- 
process,  whatever  the  Romish  priests  and  monks  s.ct.'h. 
thought  proper  to  claim,  and  treating  the  inno-   J'aet  i, 
cent  and  plundered  suiferers  with  all  the  severity   ^^"^Y^ 
that  the  most  barbarous  spirit  of  oppression  and 
injustice  could  suggest  [v']. 

IV.  Germany  groaned  under  these  dismal  scenes  custarut 
of  tumult  and  oppression,  and  looked  about  for  A<i^>»pi»tt« 

*^Vr«i  I    t        inicrveuei. 

succour  m  vam.     Ihe  enemy  encompassed  her 

on  all  sides,  aod  none  of  her  princes  seemed  qua- 

bfied  to  stand  forth  as  the  avenger  of  her  injuries^ 

or  the  assertor  of  her  rights.     Some  were  re-  xhc  cdn- 

itrained  from  appearing  in  her  cause  by  the  sug-  elusion  of 

gefldons  of  bigotry,  others  by  a  principle  of  fear,  y^n  !i2r. 

and  others  again  by  an  imgenerous  attention  to 

their  own  private  mterest,  which  choked  in  their 

breasts  all  concerned  for  the  public  good.    An  il^ 

lustrious  hero,  whose  deeds  even  envy  was  obliged 

to.  revere,  and  whose  name  will  descend  with 

fjorj  to  the  latest  ages,  came  forth,  nevertheless, 

at  this    critical    season  ;   Gustavus    Adolphus 

took  the  field,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the 

Gennanic   liberties    against  the    oppression  and 

tyranny 

1^  [v]  When  the  consequcnes  of  these  iniquitous  and  bar- 
ons proceedings  were  represented  to  this  Emperor,  and  he 
was  assured  that  the  country  must  be  utterly  ruined,  in  case 
tbe  Bohembns,  rendered  desperate  by  his  enormous  cruelty 
^  o|^>resston)  should  exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their  li- 
^rties,  and  endeaTOur  to  repel  force  by  force  ;  he  is  reported 
^0  bave  answered,  with  great  zeal  and  calmness,  Malumus  re^- 
"><*  vastatumy  quam  damnatum.  See  the  IJistona  Persecuttonum 
Scelena  Bobemic^^  &c.  p.  152.  a  work  published  (probably  iu 
'f^lioidy  as  would  seem  by  the  type)  in  the  year  164^,  in  2_jto.  ' 

*ni8  little  book  contain^  an  ample  recital  of  the  deplorable 
effects  of  lawless  power,  in  human  bigotry  and  b-ood-thirsty 
^»  and  proves,  by  numberless  fact^j,  that  Dr  Mosheim  hud 
"*e  strongest  evidence  for  ^he  account  he  gives  of  Fhrdinand 
^d  his  missionaries.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  saii- 
Z^^ivf  manner  of  such  cohverters,  without  expressing,  at  the 
*^^t  time  a  generous  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  their  uiijust 
*nd  violent  proceedings.     N. 
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c  E  T*T.  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the  earnest 
Sect!  11.  rcqucst  of  the  French  court,  which  beheld,  vfjtt^ 
Part  I.,  uncasine^s,  the  overgrown  power  of  that  aspiring 
house,  he  set  sail  for  Oemiany^  in  the  year  1629^ 
with  a  small  army ;  and,  by  his  repeated  victo- 
ries, blasted,  in  a  short  time,  the  sanguine  hopes 
which  the  pope  and  emperor  had  entertained  of 
suppressing  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  empire. 
These  hopes,  indeed,  seemed  to  revive  in  the 
year  165^,  when  this  glorious  asse^tor  of  Germa>9 
nic  liberty  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  [w\ ;  but 
this  unspeakable  loss  was,  in  some  measure,  made 
up  in  process  of  time,  by  the  conduct  of  those 
w^o  succeeded  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  army^  And,  accordingly,  the  war  t¥a« 
obstinately  carried  on  in  bleeding  Germany^  du-* 
ring  many  years,  with  various  success,  until  the 
exhausted  treasures  of  the  contending  parties^ 
and  the  pacific  inclinations  of  Christina,  the 
daughter  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  put  an  end 
to  these  desolations,  and  brought  on  a  treaty  of 
peace^ 
of  w^w/-"^^  VII-  Thus,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years,  carried 
♦3«/w.  on  with  the  most  unrelenting  aniiitosity  and  ar- 
dour, the  wounds  of  Germany  were  closed,  and 
the  drooping  states  of  Europe  were  revived,  in  the 
year  1648,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia^  so  called 
from  the  cities  of  Munster  and  Osnahurgj  where 
the  negociations  were  held,  and  that  famous  trea^ 
ty  concluded.  The  Protestants,  indeed,  did  not 
derive  from  this  treaty  all  the  privileges  they 
claimed,  nor  all  the  advantages  they  had  in  viewj 

for 

[w]  See  Arckenholtz,  Memoires  dc  la  Rc'inc  ChrlstJHCy  tonit 
\.  p.  "j — 2C.  in  which  there  are  many  very  interesting  anec- 
dotes relating  to  the  life,  exploits,  aud  death,  of  Gvsta\us4 
The  learned  compiler  of  these  jMemolrs  has  also  thrown  much 
light  upon  this  period,  and  of  the  peace  th;4t  terminated  thit 
long  and  dreadful  war. 
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^or  the  emperor,  among  other  less  important  in-  c  e  n  t-i 

^stances  of  obstinacy,  absolutely  refused  to  re-  skctI'ii. 

instate  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian  Protestants  in  .  ^^'^  ^ 

^heir  religious  privileges,  or  to  restore  the  Upper 

LM^alaiinate  to  its  ancient  and  lawful  proprietor. 

ut  they,  nevertheless,  obtained  by  this  peace, 

_      rileges  and  advantages  which  the  votaries  of 

Jtame  beheld  with  much  displeasure  and  uneasi-  \ 

xiess ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  evident,  that  the 

treaty  of  Westphalia  gave  a  new  and  remarkable 

degree  of  stability  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 

<rhurches  in  Germany.    By  this  treaty  the  peace 

of  Angshurg^  which  the  Lutherans  had  obtained 

from  Charles  V«  in  the  preceding  century,  was 

firmly  secured  against  all  the  machinations  and  stra« 

tagems  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  by  it  the  restitutron-- 

^dict^  which  commanded  the  Protestants  to  restore 

to  the  Romish  church  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 

and  lands  they  had  taken  possession  of  after  that 

peace,  was  abrogated,  and  both  the  contending 

.  parties  confirmed  in  the  perpetual  and  iminter- 

Tupted  possession  of  whatever  they  had  occupied 

r  ia  the  beginning  of  the  year  1624.    It  would  be 

totering  into  a  very  long  detail,  were  we  to  enu- 

metate  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the  Protes-^ 

tint  princes  from  this  treaty  [pc].    All  this  was 

[»]  An  aficouni  of  this  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Qtnotity  of  the  most  inquisitive  reader,  may  be  found  in  that 
iBOrt  elaborate  and  excellent  work,  compiled  by  the  very  learn* 
*^  and  judicious  John  Godfrt  de  Meyern,  under  the  following 
^ :  Acta  Pacts  IVestfhalica  et  Executionis  ejus  Norimbergensis^ 
^  also  the  more  compendious^  though  valuable  work  oE 
^^&uo,  Bishop  of  HierajfoIiSf  entitled,  Relatio  Historica  dc  Pa^^ 
^fcttkne  Osnaburgo  Monasteriois't ;  of  which  the  illustrious  au- 
thor pablisbcd  a  new  edition  at  Le'jfs'ick^  in  the  year  1737, 
^^f^  accurate  and  ample  than  the  preceding  one.  We  must 
^^  omit  here  the  ingenious  Father  Bovgeant's  elegant  history 
^  tkis  treaty,  which,  though  chiefly  drawn  from  the  papers  of 
^  French  ambassadors,  is,  nevertheless,  generally  speaking, 
composed  with  accuracy,  impartiality  and  candour ;  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  J  in  the  year  1746,  in  six  volumes  in  8vo,  under 
«^  U^tlc  of  Hutoiu  de  la  PatK  dt  frcstfhalie. 

Vol.  V.  I  a  source 
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ti4  ^e  HistoRlr  qf  the  Roiiiish  Cnuncri. 
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SktT  II.  made  its  pontif  feel  the  severest  pangs  of  disap^. 
Part  I.  pointrf  ambitioH^  He,  accordingly,  used  various 
stratagems,  without  being  very  scrupiulous  in  thd 
choice,  in  order  to  annul  this  treatty,  or  elude  its 
effects ;  but  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  since! 
neither  the  emperor,  nor  the  princes  thsit  had 
embarked  in  this  cause,  tl^ugbt  it  adviseable  xa 
involve  themselves  anew  in  the  tumults  of  war^ 
whose  issue  is  so  uncertain,  and  whose  most  &tal 
effects  they  had  lately  escaped  with  so  much  di& 
ficulty.  The  treaty,  therefore,  was  executed  icf 
ail  its  parts  ;  and  all  the  articles  that  had  beeii 
agreed  upon  at  Munster  and  Osnaburg  were  con^ 
firmed  and  ratified,  in  the  year  1650,  at  Nurem^ 
berg  (>]. 
l!tnx.yc^A  VUL  After  this  period,  the  Court  of  Rom^ 
•Dd  perfe-  and  its  creatures  were  laid  imder  a  considerable 
jwpditi  ^^S^cc  of  restraint*  They  did  not  any  longer 
iMancfl.  dans  to  make,  war  in  an  open  and  public  mannec' 
upon  the  Protestants,  since  the  present  state  q£ 
things  blasted  all  the  hopes  they  had  fondly  en^ 
tertained  of  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  reformat 
tion,  by  destroying  or  reducing  imder  their  ghost-^ 
ly  yoke  the  princes  and  states  that  had  encouraged 
and  protected  in  their  territories.  But  where-- 
cver  they  could  exert  the  spirit  of  persecution  with 
impunity,  there  they  oppressed  the  Protestants  iri 
the  most  grievous  manner,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  solemn  conventions  and  of  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  encroached  upon  their  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  possessions.  Thus  in  Hungary  dur- 
ing 

[/\  Pope  iNMOCElirr  X«  opposed  (0  this  treaty  of  peace»  in 
the  year  165 1,  a  flaming  Bull ;  on  which  Hornbeck  pulv 
lished  at  Utrecht^  in  1 652,  an  ample  and  learned  con^mentarj^ 
entitled,  Escamen  Bulla  PaftJis^  qua  Innocent ius  X.  abrcgan 
nit'ttuf  Pacem  Germanic.  This  Butt  might,  perhaps,  have  pro« 
duccd  some  effeA  upon  tht  Emperor  and  his  allies^  had  it  beeji 
properly  gilded* 
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ing  the  space  of  ten  years  [z],  IxJlh  Lutherans  cknt. 
snd  Calvinists  were  involved  in  an  uninterrupted   s^ct'it. 
series  of  the  most  cruel  calamities  and  vexations   part  i» 
£^a}.     The  injuries  and  insults  they  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  many  orders  of  men,  and  more  espe* 
cirially  of  the  Jesuits  both  before  and  after  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  are  not  to  be 
s~iuinberedy    In  Poland^  all  those  who  ventured 
-to  differ  from  the  Pope,  found,  by  a  bitter  expe- 
x-iencc,  dating  the  whole  course  of  this  century, 
ibhat  no  treaty  or  convention  that  tended  to  set 
"bounds  to  the  authority  or  rapacity  of  the  church, 
^was  held  sacred  or  even  regarded  at  Rome.    For 
jmany  of  these  were  ejected  out  of  their  schools, 
deprived  of  their  churches,  robbed  of  their  goods 
a.nd  possessions  under  a  variety  of  perfidious  pre« 
texts;  fiay,  frequently  condemned  to  the  most 
severe   and  cruel   punishments,  without  having 
l^een  even  chargeable  with  the  appearance  of  a 
crrime  [i]-     The  remains  of  the  Waldenses,  that 
lived  in  thd  vallies  of  Piedmont^  were  persecuted 
often  with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty  (and  more 
especially  in  the  years  1632,  1655,  and  1685,) 
on  account  of  their  magnanimous  and  stedfast  at- 
tachment to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
this  persecution  was  carried  on  with  all  the  hor- 
rors of  fire  and  sword  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  [c]. 

I2  In 


.a 


[»]  ttQta  1671  fo  t68t* 

See  Historia  Diplomattca  de  Statu  Religioms  EvangeVtcd 
^  ibmgariaf  p.  69.  Pauu  Debrezemi  Histcria  Ecclci£  Reformaid 
**  Hungatiaf  lib.  ii.  p.  447.— *Schelhornius,  in  Museo  HelveticCf 
^<Mn.  fii.  p.  46— 9O4 

.  [If]  Set  Ad.  REGENTOLscmi  Hlstoria  Ecchstjt  Sclanjont^y  lib, 
^cap.  xm  p.  216.  235.  253. — The  grievances  which  the  /)ix- 
'^m  from  the  Church  of  Rome  suffered  in  Poland  after  Regem-* 
^oicius,  may  be  learned  from  various  Memorials  that  have  beea 
published  in  our  times. 

LO  Soe  GiLLES  Uistoire  Eccleuastique  des  Egltses  Vaudotses^ 
pttWishcd  at  Geneva  in  4to,  in  the  year  1656,  chap,  xlviii* 
P*  339. 
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GENT.  In  Germany^  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persef-* 

s/c^iL  cution  proauced  almost  every  where  flagrant  act» 

Part  I.   of  injustice^    The  infractions  of  the  famous  treaty 

^^V^  above  mentioned,  and  of  the  Germainic  liberty 

that  was  founded  upon  it,  would  furnish  matter 

for  many  volumes  [d] ;  and  all  these  infraction* 

•  were  owing  to  a  preposterous  and  extravagant  zeal 

for  augmenting  the  authority,  and  extending  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Rome.   And,  indeed^ 

as  long  as  that  church  and  its  assuming  pontif 

shall  persist  in  maintaining  that  they  have  a  right 

to  extend  their  lordly  sceptre  over  aU  the  churches 

of  the  Christian  world,  so  long  must  those  wha 

have  renounced  their  authority,  but  are  more  or 

less  within  their  reach,  despair  of  enjo}dng  the 

ijiestimable  blessings  of  security  and  peace.   They 

will  always  be  considered  as  rebellious  subjects^ 

against  whom  the  greatest  acts  of  severity  and 

violence  are  lawful. 

TkeMoon     ^«  The  zealous  instruments  of  the  Court  of 

iMuiisiied    Rome  accomplished,  at  length,  in  this  century^ 

Ihjkimd  what  had  often  been  attempted  without  success, 

thePrd-    by  delivering  Spain  from  the  infidelity  of  the 

imecuted  Moors,  and  France  from  the  heresy  of  the  Protes- 

ia  />««^.   tants.    The  posterity  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens, 

who  had  formerly  been  masters  of  a  great  part  of 

Spain^  had  hitherto  lived  in  that  kingdom  mixed 

with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 

their  number  was  still  considerable.     They  were 

Christians,  at  least  in  their  external  profession  and 

manners ;  industrious  also,  and  inoffensive ;  and^ 

upon  the  whole,  good  and  useful  subjects :  But 

they  were  grossly  suspected  of  a  secret  propensity 

to  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  which  was  the  reli- 

•     gion 

{jf]  The  histories  of  the  grievances  suffered  by  the  Proteslanti 
of  Germany  on  account  of  their  religion,  that  have  been  com* 
posed  by  bTRutius  and  Hoffman,  contain  ample  details  of  ihii 
natter. 
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gion  of  their  ancestors.  Hence  the  clergy  beset  cent. 
the  monarch  with  their  importunate  solicitations,  stcx.  11. 
and  never  ceased  their  clamorous  remonstrances  ^*^^ 
l>efore  a  royal  edict  was  obtained  to  drive  the 
jSaracens,  whose  numbers  were  prodigious,  out  of 
the  Spanish  territories.  This  prudent  step  Avas 
highly  detrimental  to  the  kingdom  oif  Spairiy  arid 
Its  pernicious  effects  are  more  or  less  visible  even 
at  the  present  times  j  but  the  church,  whose  inte- 
jests  and  dominions  are,  in  popish  countries,  con- 
cidered  as  distinct  from  the  interests  and  authority 
.of  state,  and  of  a  much  more  sublime  and  excel- 
lent nature,  acquired  new  accessions  of  wealth 
and  power  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  [^].  In 
proportion  as  the  community  lost,  the  Church 
gained ;  and  thus  the  public  good  was  sacrificed 
to  the  demands  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

In  France y  th^  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Church 
5>f  Rome  exhibited  scenes   still  more  shocking. 
The  protest^nts  of  that  kingdom,  commonly  call- 
ed HuguengtSy  after  having  groaned,  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  under  various  forms  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  and  seen  multitqdes  of  their  brethren 
put  to  death,  by  secret  conspiracies  or  open  tyran- 
ny and  violence,  were,  at  length,  obliged  either 
to  save  themselves  by  a  clandestine  flight,  or  to 
profess  against  their  consciences,  the  Romish  re- 
ligion.    This  barbarous  and  iniquitous  scene  of 
French  persecution,  than  which  the  annals  of  mo- 
dem history  present  nothing  more  unnatural  ^d 
odious,  will  fmd  its  place  below,  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformed  Church  [/]. 

X.  All  the  resources  of  inventive  genius  and  The  conn 
refined  policy,  all  the  efforts  of  insinuating  craft  ^'f^***^**** 
Wid  audacious  rebellion,  were  employ ed  to  bring  uJipu  up- 

'  I  3  back  o**^'^^ 

\i\  See  Michael  Geddes's  history  of  the  exfulsion  of  the  Mq» 
twfofj  oatf  0/  Spmn^  in  his  M'tscellaneoiu  TractSy  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
[/3  In  the  iecend  chapter  of  the  second  port  of  thiy  section. 
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c  B  N  T.  |>ack  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  yoke  of 
9bc  r!'i|.  Rome.  But  all  these  attempts  were  without  effect. 
^^L\  About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  a  set  of  des* 
perate  and  execrable  wretches,  in  whose  breasts 
the  suggestions  of  bigotry  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  had  suppressed  all  the  feelings 
of  justice  and  humanity,  were  instigated  by  three 
Jesuits,  of  whom  Garnet,  the  superior  of  the  so- 
ciety in  England^  was  the  chief,  to  form  the  most 
horrid  plot  that  is  knowh  in  the  annuls  of  history. 
The  design  of  this  conspiracy  was  nothing  less 
than  to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  James  I,,  the  Prince 
oi Wales ^  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  the 
explosion  of  an  immense  quantity  of  gun-powder, 
which  was  concealed,  for  that  purpos?,  in  thci 
vaults  that  lay  imder  the  House  of  Lords,  The 
sanguinary  bigots  concerned  in  it  imagined,  that, 
^  soon  as  this  horrible  deed  was  performed,  they 
would  be  at  fuU,  liberty  to  restore  Popery  to  its 
former  credit,,  and  substitute  it  in  the  place  of  the 
Protestant  religion  [g].  This  odioys  conspiracy, 
whose  infernal  purpose  was  providentially  disco- 
vered, when  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  is  common- 
ly known  in  Britain  under  the  denomination  of 
the  gun-powder  treason  {Jj]. 

This  discovery  did  not  suspend  the  efforts  and 
stratagems  of  the  Court  of  Rome^  wliich  carried 

<  on 

W  There  is  ^  letter  cxlant,  writtei\  by  Sir  Etekaud  Degbt, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  to  his  wife,  after  hi$  condemnation,- 
vrhich  deserves  an  eminent  place  in  the  history  of  superstition- 
and  bigotry,  and  shews  abundantly  their  infernal  spirit  and  ten- 
dency. The  following  passage  will  conhrm  this  judgment : 
**  Now  for  my  intcnt'ioHy  says  Dxgbt,  let  me  tell  y$Uf  that  if  I 
**  had  thought  there  had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  f  lot;  Invouldnot 
^  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  loorld;  and  no  other  cause  drew  m# 
<*  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life  but  zeal  to  God*s  religion  "  See 
the  Papers  relating  to  the  Popish  plot,  published  by  the  orders  of 
Secretary  Coventry. 

[ff]  See  Rapim  Thoyras,  Histwre  d^Angleterrey  livr.  xviii.  torn- 
▼ii.  p.  40. — ^Jo.  Hekr.  Heumeggeiu  Historia  fafatuSf  Period*  § 
vii.  p.  211,  291.  &c. 
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Oti  it8  schemes  on  the  succeeding  reign,  but  with  c  £  n  ']r, 
less  violence,  and  more  caution.  Charles  I.  was  stcT^n. 
a  prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle  temper,  and  was  en-  pakt  i. 
JCirely  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Laud,  archbishop 
of  Canierbury^  a  man  who  was  neither  destitute  of 
learning  i^dr  good  qualities  [i.],  though  he  carried 
thiqgs  to  excessive  and  intolerable  lengths,  thro? 
|iis  warm  and  violent  attachment  to  the  ancient 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  the  Queen, 
on  the  other  h^d,  who  was  a  princess  of  France^ 
was  warmly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Popery ; 
pnd  from  all  th^s  it  seemed  probable  enough,  that, 
though  treason  and  violence  had  failed,  yet  artific^ 
iind  mild  measures  might  succeed,  and  that  a  re- 
conciliation migt^t  be  brought  about  between 
ijlgrjand  and  Rome  [j].  This  prospect  which  had 
nniled  in  the  imaginations  of  the  friends  of  Popery^ 
yanished  entirely  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  King  and  Parliament.  In  consequence 
^  these  commotions,  both  the  unfortunate  Charles 
find  his  imprudent  '^nd  bigotted  counsellor  Laud 
Were  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  and  Oliver  Crom-* 
well,  a  man  of  unparalleled  resolution,  dexterity, 
and  foresight,  and  a  declared  ienemy  to  every 
thing  that  bore  even  the  most  distapt  resemblance 
of  popery,  was.  placed  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, vmder  the  tide  of  Protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth  of  £;:if/^7;z£/. 

The  hopes  of  Rome^  and  its  votaries  were  ne- 
tertheless,  revived  by  the  restoratioij^  of  Charles 
II.,  and  from  that  period  grew  more  lively  and 

1 4        *  sanguine 

C^  Qf)  Mr  Hume,  speaking  of  Laud's  learning  and  morals 
^presses  himself  in  the  following  manner :  <*  This  man  was 
^  Tiitaoufi  if  severity  of  manners  alone,  smd  abstinence  from 
^  plcainre  could  deserve  that  nam^.  He  was  learned,  if  pole.* 
**  meal  knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praise.'*  Sec 
Htjhe's  Hiaory  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  v.  p,  1 93. 

[j]  See  Urban  Cerkj,  Etat  Present  de  VEgUse  Romaint^ 
(*  }IS«— NiAi/g  Bistcfy  of  the  Puritans^  voL  iii*  p.  194. 
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g  £  N  T.  sangxiine  from  day  tQ  day.  For  that  ihonarch,  as 
HfCT.'ii.  appears  from  unquestionable  authorities  [ifcj,  had 
(  pa»ti.^  been  initiated,  during  his  exile,  into. the  mysterici 
of  popery*  and  bad  secretly  embraced  that  reli^ 
gion,  while  his  <mly  brother^  the  s  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  professed  it  opi^ly^-  and  had 
publicly  apostatized  from  the  Protestant  faith. 
Charles,  inde^  was  not  a  prqp^  instrument 
for  the  propagation  of  any  theological  system. 
Indolent  and  voluptuous  on  the  one  hand,  and 
inchned  to  infidelity  and  irreligion  on  the  Qther» 
it  was  not  from  him  that  the  Roman  pontif  could 
expect  that  zeal  and  industry,  that  were  necessary 
to  force  upon  the  English  nation  a  religion  so 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  laws  and  the  spirit 
pf  the  people  as  popery  was  [/].    Thisi  zeal  was 

found 

[IH]  Burnkt's  Hlstcfy  of  hk  o«vi  Timeij  vol.  u  book  iii«  ]V 
603.  606.— Neal^s  History  of  the  Pwritans^  voL  iv.  p.  233*  237* 
^34.— Rapin  Tboyras,  Htstoirc  de  PAnglettrre^  livr.  xxiii.  vol, 
IX  p.  j6o. 

C^  \r\  Such  is  the  representation  given  of  Chakus  IL  hj 
all  historians  ;  so  that  Pr  Mosbeim  is  excnsable  in  mistaking 
a  part  of  tliis  monarch's  character,  which  was  known  to  very 
few  before  him.  Mr  Hvme,  whose  history  of  the  reign  of  that 
prince  is  a  master-piece  in  every  respect,  gave  a  like  account 
of  CHARtESy  as  fluctuating  between  Deism  and  Popery.  But 
this  eminent  historian  having  had  occasion, during  his  residence  at 
Paris^  to  peruse  the  manuscript- memoirs  of  King  James  II« 
which  were  written  by  himself,  and  are  kept  in  the  Scots  Col- 
lege there,  received  from  them  new  information  with  respect  t^ 
the  religious  character  of  Ckarlbs  ;  and  was  convinced  that  his 
zeal  for  Popery  went  mu^h  farther  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.  For  it  appears,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from 
these  memoirs,  that  the  King  had  laid  with  his  ministry  a 
formal  plan  for  subverting  the  constitution  in  favour  of  Po« 
pery ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  Popery,  as  the  established 
religion,  was  the  great  and  principal  object  which  CHAioEg 
had  in  view  when  h^  entered  into  the  French  alliance, 
which  was  concluded  at  Vnrsa'iUef'  in  the  end  of  1669,  or 
beginning  of  1670,  by  Lord  Arxjndei.  of  fKirdour,  By  this 
treaty,  L^wis  was  to  gjive  Charles  2CX>,ooo  pounds  a-year, 
in  quarterly  payments^  in  order '16  enable  him  to  establish 
lh(^   Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ettgland;   and  to  su^yply 

him 
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^oond  in  his  bigotted  successor  James  II. ;  but  it  cent. 
'waj  accompanied  with  such  excessive  vehemence  sic7.'Vi. 
^md  imprudence  as  entirely  defeated  its  own  pur-    pait  i. 
poses ;  for  that  inconsiderate  monarch,  by  his 
passionate  attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome^  and 
.Xiis  blind  obseqtiiousness  to  the  unseasonable  and 
precipitate  counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the 
<>racles  of  his  cabinet,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  that 
veligion  \diich  he  meant  to  promote,  and  fell  from 
^e  throne  whose  prerogatives  he  was  attempting 
'Co  augment  and  extend.    Inmiediately  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  crown,  he  openly  attempted  to  re- 
iBtore  to  its  former  vigour,  both  in  England  and 
Jreland^  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontif,  which 
liafl  been  renounced  and  annulled  by  the  laws  of 
"both  realms ;  and  that  he  might  accomplish  with 
Che  more  facility  this  most  imprudent  purpose,  he 
Crampled  upon  those  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
people,  that  had  ever  been  held  most  respectable 
and  sacredy  and  which  he  had  bound  himself,  by 
the  most  solemn  engagements,   to  support  and 
]maintain.     Justly  exasperated  and  provoked  by 
repeated  insulsts  from  the  throne  upon  their  re- 
ligion and  liberties,  and  alarmed  with  natural  ap- 
prehensions of  the  approaching  ruin  of  both ;  the 
English  nation  looked  about  for  a  deliverer,  and 
fixed  its  views,  in  the  year  1688,  on  William 
prince  of  Orange^   SQi)-in-]aw   to  their  despotic 

monarch, 

ium  also  woh  6000  men,  in  case  of  any  insurrectipn.  The 
<iivi5ion  of  the  United  Provinces  bctwec^i  England  and  France 
^s  another  article  of  this  treaty.  But  \ve  are  told  that  the 
^Ijvcrsion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  England  was  the  poink 
^  Cbar^^es  had  chiefly  at  heart ;  and  that  he  insisted  warm- 
T*Jn  beginning  with  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty ; 
out  the  jJuch«>s  of  Orleansy  in  the  interview  at  Dovcr^  pcr- 
Juadcd  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war.  The  King  (says 
MtHumb)  was  80  zealous  a  Papist y  that  he  ijuept  for  joy  when 
"^  entertained  the  project  of  re- uniting  his  kingdom  to  the  Ca- 
^Wic  Church,  hjce  the  Corrections  and  Additions  to  Mr  HvMi's 
fcrft7  of  Charles  II.,  p.  238.  in  the  note. 
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CENT,  monarch,  by  whose  wisdqm  and  valour  thingi; 
SkJt!  II.  were  so  conducted,  that  James  was  obUged  to 
Pa«t  I.    retire  from  his  dominions  and  to  abdicate  th^ 
^fy^  crown ;  and  the  Roman  pootif*  with  all  his.  adhe* 
rents,  were  disappointed  in  the  fond  expectations 
they  hia^  f<»:med  of  restoring  pof|ery  in  £0^* 
land\tn\. 
B^ernc-      XI.  When  th?  more  prudent  defenders  and 
employed   patrons  of  the  Romish  faith  perceived  the  ill  sue- 
br  f <^>    cess  that  attended  all  their  violent  and  sanguinarj 
^JtttMt  attempts  to  establish  its  authority,  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  softer*  methods : 
^nd  instead  of  conquering  the  Protestants  by  open 
force,    proposed  deluding  them  back  into  the 
church  of  Rome  by  the  insinuating  influence  oif 
secret  artifice.    This  way  of  proceeding  was  ap- 
proved by  many '  oi  the  votaries  of  Rome  ;  but 
they  were  not  all  agreed  about  the  particular 
fanner  of  employing  it,  and  therefore  followed 
different  n^thoos.    Some  had  recourse  to'  the  apJ 
pointment  of  public  disputations  or  conferences 
uetween  the  principal  doctors  of  the  contending 
parties;  and  this  from  a  notion,  which  past  ex- 
perience had  rendered  so  vain 'and  chimerical,  that 
the  adversaries  of  popery  would  either  be  van- 
quished in  the  debate,  or  at  leaist  be  ^persuaded  to 
^ook  upon  the  Roman-cathoiids  with  less  aver- 
sion  and  disgust.      Others  declared  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  all  contest  was  ta  be '  suspended ; 
that  the  great  point'  was  to  find  out  the  proper' 
method  of  reconciling  the  two   churches ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  promote  this  salutary  purpose, 
as  little  stress  as  possible  was  to  be  lai4  upon  those 

matteri 


[m]  The  circamstances  of  this  Famous  and  ever  memorable 
revolution  are  accurately  recorded  by  EtnufET,  im  the  second' 
yolume  of  his  History  of  his  own  Fimes ;  and  also  by  Rapin,  ia 
the  tenth  volume  of  his  History  of  England.  Add  to  thesCj 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans^  vol.  iv.  du  zit  p.  53€#  '  ^ 
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matters  of  controversy  that  had  been  hitherto  cent. 
lodced  upon  as  of  the  highest  moment  ^nd  im-  sect!  11. 
jpartance.     A  different  manner  of  proceeding  was    'a»t  l 
Hhought  more  adviseable  by  a  third  set  of  men,   V"*^^ 
"who,  from  z,  persuasion  that  their  doctors  had  more 
'aeal  than  argument,  and  were  much  more  emi- 
nent for  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
than  for  their  skill  in  defending  its  cause,  preparer 
^d  their  combatants  with  greater  care  for  the  field 
of  controversy,  taught  tl^em  ^  new  art  of  theo- 
logical w^r,  furnished  them  with  a  new  and  subtle 
anethod  of  vanquishing,  or  at  least  of  perplexing, 
€lieir  heretical  adversaries. 

XII.  There  w^as  a  famous  conference  held  at  Theoiop. 
jRatisbott^  in  the  year  1601,  at  the  joint  desire  of  ^^cw'^dd 
AlAXiMiyAN,  duke  of  Bavaria^  and  Philip  Lie: wis,  between 
c^kctor  JPalaiine^  between  some  eminent  Lutheran  ^^^i,^^*^ 
cloctois  on  the  one  side,  and  three  celebrated  Je*  diurchab 
suits  on  the  other.     The  dispute  turned  upon  th^* 
iw6  g^reat  points,  to  which  almost  all  the  confostt 
l>etween  the  Protestants  and  Roman-catholics  are 
reducible,  even  the  rule  of  fait  fj  and  the  jtid^e  of 
contr(n)efsies.     In  the  year  16 15,  a  conference  was 
held  at  )>Jewburgy  between  James  Heilbronner, 
a  learned  Lutheran,  and  Jaaies  Keller,  a  cele- 
brated Jesuit,  by  the  appointment  of  Wolfgang 
William,  prince  Palatine^  who  had  a  little  before 
that  time  embraced  the  Romish  faith.     But  the 
most  famous  of  all  these  conferences  was  that  held 
in  the  year  1645,  at  Thorn,  by  the  express  order 
of  Uladislaus  IV.,  king  oi  Poland^  between  seve- 
ral eminent  doctors  of  the  Romish,  Lutheran, 
and  Reformed  churches.     This  meeting,  which 
was  designed  to  heal  the  division  that  reigned 
among  these  churches,  and  to  find  out  some  me- 
thod of  reconciling  their  differences,  and  bring- 
ing about  their  re-union,  was  thence  called  the 
Charitable  Conference.     Some  time  after  this,  Er-. 
NEST,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  order  to  give  a  plau- 
sible 
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CENT,   ^^i^  colour  to  his  apostasy,  fix)m  the  Protestant 

8bc T.  II.  religion,  and  make  it  appear  to  be  the  result  ol 

i^l*-  \   examination  and  conviction,  obliged  Valerianus 

^^^^-   Magnus,  a  learned  Capuchin,  to  enter  the  lists 

with  Fetxr  Habercorn,  a  reformed  minister  in 

the  castle  of  Rbeinfeldi.    Besides  these  public  con» 

ferences,  there  were  others  of  a  more  private  na^ 

ture  held  during  this  century,  between  the  doc- 

tor^  of  the  contending  churches.    The  most  re^ 

markable  of  these  was  the  famous  dispute  be* 

tween  John  Claude,   the  most  learned  qf  the 

Reformed  divines  in  France^  and  Jaques  Benignx 

D£  BossuET,  whose  genius  and  erudition  placed 

him  at  the  head  of  the  Romish  doctors  in  that 

country.     This  dispute  which  was  held  in  the 

year  1683,   ^^^^cd  Hke  all  the  rest.     They  all 

widened  die  breach  instead  of  healing  it.    Nei-» 

ther  of  the  contending  parties  could  be  persuaded 

to  yield  [«] ;  on  the  contrary,  they  both  returned 

from  the  field  of  controversy  more  rivetted  in 

their  own  opinions,  and  more  averse  to  those  ci 

t|ieir  adversaries. 

Themf-        XIII.  Those  of  the  Roman-Catholics,   whose 

condHa-'^'  vicws  Were  turned  towards  union  and  concord^ 

tion  cm.     did  iiQt  omit  the  use  of  pious  artifice  and  strata- 

fhc^RlmL  ff^^  i^  order  to  accomplish  this  salutary  purpose, 

CatboUct.    They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  zealous  Pro-^ 

testants  and  the  rigid  Catholics,  that  their  difTe* 

rences 

[]»]  The  rtader  who  desires  a  n^ore  particolar  account  o{ 
what  passed  in  these  conferences,  may  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
consulting  the  writers  mentioned  by  Sagittarivs,  in  his  A- 
troduc.  in  Historiam  Ecclcstast.  torn.  ii.  p.  1 569.  2581.  1 593. 
1 598.  An  account  of  the  conferences  between  Claude  and 
BossvET  was  composed  and  published  by  each  of  these  Yi- 
mous combatants.  Bossvrr's  account  was  thus  entitled : 
ConfertTue  avcc  M.  Claude  swr  la  mattiere  de  VEglise^  Paris 
1683,  in  i2mo.  This  account  was  answered  by  Claude,  in 
his  Response  au  Lhre  de  M.  De  Mxaux,  intitule^  conference 
mvec  M.  Claude,  published  at  the  Hague ^  in  8vo,  in  the  yea^ 
1683, 
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^mces  in  opinion  were  less  considerable,  and  less  cent. 
important,  than  they  themselves  imagined ;  and   sict.'il 
"^at  the  true  way  to  put  an  end  to  their  dissen-    p^rt  i. 
^oos,  and  to  promote  their  unions   was  not  to 
xiourish  the  flames  of  discord  by  disputes  and  con- 
^Fences,  but  to  setf  whether  dieir  systems  might 
sot  be  reconciled,  and  their  apparent  inconsis^ 
'tiences  removed,  by  proper  and  candid  explications. 
TThey  imagined  that  an  artful  exposition  of  those 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome^  that  appeared 
*the   most  shocking  to    the    Protestants,   would 
^nd  much  to  conquer  their  aversion  to  Popery. 
Such  was  the  general  principle  in  which  the 
IRomish  peace^makers  agreed,  and  such  the  basis 
on  which  they  proposed  to  carry  on  their  pacific 
operations  ;  but  they  differed  so  widely  in  their 
xnanner  of  applying  this  general  principle,  and 
pursued  such  Afferent  methods  in  the  execution 
of  this  nice  and  perilous  stratagem,  that  the  event 
did  not  answer  their  expectations.     In  the  way 
they  proceeded,  instead  of  promoting  the  desired 
imion  by  their  representations  of  things,  by  their 
exhortations  and  counsels,  this  union  seemed  to 
l>e  previously  necessary,  in  order  to  render  their 
explications  and  exhortations  acceptable,  nay,  even 
supportable ;  so  little  were  the  means  proportion- 
ed to  the  end ! 

The  first  and  most  eminent  of  those  who  tried 
the  force  of  their  genius  in  this  arduous  enterprise 
Was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  that  great  minister,  who 
employed  all  the  influence  of  promises  and 
threatenings,  all  the  powers  of  sophistry  and  elo- 
quence, all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  order  to 
bring  back  the  French  Protestants  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Romish  church  [0].    The  example  of  this 

illustrious 

[0]  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Cboisics,  torn.  i.  p.  31.  32.  new 
•dit— Baylies  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Amyraut,  note  i ;  al 
the  article  Biaulieu,  note  c ;  at  the  article  Fuwy,  note  d  ;  at 
tbe  article  Miuxtxire, 
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c  B  N  t*«  illustrious  prelate  was  followed  with  less  dig- 
isBCT.  n.  nity  and  less  influence,  by  Massenius,  a  German 
p^^tl  Jesuit  lp]y  VoLusius,  a  theologist  of  Mentz  [y], 
Prjetorius,  a  Prussian  [r],  Gibbon  de  Burg, 
an  Irish  doctor,  who  was  professor  at  Erfurtb  {s]^ 
Marcellus,  a  Jesuit  [/],  and  other  divines  of  in- 
ferior note.  But  of  afi  modern  adepts  in  contro-: 
Versy,  none  pursued  this  method  with  such  dexte- 
rity and  art  as  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux\  a  man 
of  true  genius,  directed  by  the  most  consummate 
circumspection  and  prudence.  The  famous  £«- 
position  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Faiths  that  was  drawn 
up  by  this  subtle  and  insinuating  author,  was  de- 
signed to  show  the  Protestants,  that  their  reasons 
against  returning  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church  would  be  soon  and  easily  removed,  pro- 
vided they  would  view  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  in  their  true  light,  and  not  as  they  had 
been  erroneously  represented  by  the  Protestant 
writers  \u\.    This  notion  was  propagated,  though 

with 

f^]]  See  Fr£d«  SpANTlEiMli  Stncturte  ad  Bossveti  MseponttimeiH 
Fidei  Catholic£y  torn.  iii.  opp.  Tbeolog.  par.  II.  p.  1042. 

[y]  There  is  extant  a  book  compo^d  by  this  writer  under 
the  following  title  :  Auropra.  Paas  rertgm£  divine  yeritati  arnica^ 
Mogunt,  1665,  4to. 

[r]  In  his  Tuba  PactSy  of  which  the  reader  may  see  a  curiout 
account  in  Bayle's  Nowvclles  de  id  Rcfublique  desLcttreSf  for  the 
year  1685,  p.  1309. 

[f]  In  a  treatise,  entitled,  Lutbcro  Calvinismus  scbismatuui 
qiiidem  sed  reconaJiabilh. 

[t"]  The  book  of  Marcellus,  entitled,  Sapient t a  faclJUay  wit 
refuted  by  Seldius,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe^ 
Gotha. 

[u]  This  book  might  furnish  subject  for  a  multitude  of  re- 
flections. See  a  particular  acount  of  its  history  and  its  effects 
in  Pfaff's  Ifistoria  Literaria  Tfjeologltr,  torn,  ii-  p.  loa.  ;  aiid 
Le  QhiKQ^s  BibVtotheque  Unlversflle  et  IJistorique,  torn  xi.  p.  438. 
C^  It  is  remarkable,  that  nine  years  passed  before  this  book 
could  obtain  the  Pope's  approbation.  Clement  X.  refused 
it  positively.  Nay,  several  Roman  Catholic  priests^  were  ri- 
gorously treated,  and  severely  persecuted,  for  preaching  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  exposition  of  Bossvet,  which  was, 

moreover, 
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with  less  dexterity  and  success,  b^  Bezus,  a  Je-  ce^nt. 
bit  of  Strasburg^  who  wrote  a  book  expressly  to  secI!  il 
provci  that  there  was  little  or  no  difference  be-  parf  l 
tween  the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Trent ^  and 
that  df  the  confession  of  Augshurg\  than  which  no 
two  systems  can  be  more  irreconcilably  oppo-i 
Ate  \yS\.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  all  these 
pacinc  attempts  to  reunite  the  two  churches, 
were  made  by  the  persons  now  mentioned,  on 

their 

aofcoirer^  foimaily  condism&fcd  by  the  University  of  Louftmn^ 

In  the  year  1685,  and  declared  to  be  scandalous  and  fcrniclous^ 

The  Sorbonne  also  disavowed  the  doctrine  contained  in  that 

book,  though  by  a  late  edict  we  learn,  that  the  fathers  of  ihat 

thcologicai  seminary  have  changed  their  opinion  on  chat  head, 

and  Ihnt  given  a  new  instance  of  the  variationi  'that  reign  in 

the  Kdmish  Church,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  uniformity 

ia  doctrinal  matters.     The  arti£ce  that  was  employed  in  the 

eomposition  of  this  book,  and  the  tritks  that  were  used  in  the 

fuppicssion  and  alteration  of  the  first  edition  that  was  given  of 

it,  have  been  detected  with  great  sagacity  and  evidence  by  the 

learned  and  excellent  Aithbishop  Wakb^  in  the  Introdudlm 

to  his  Esiposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Cburcb  of  England^  b^r« 

See  also  his  two  Defences  of  that  Exposition^  in  which  the  perfi« 

dioits  sophistry  of  Bossvkt  is  unmasked  and  refuted  in  tha 

most  satisfactory  manner.     There  was  an  excellent  answer  to 

Bossuet's  book  published  by  M.  De  La  Bastidi,  one  of  the 

most  emixient  protestant  ministers  in  France.     This  answer,  the 

French  prelate  took  no   notice  of  during  eight  years ;  at  the 

end  of  which,  he  published  an  advertisement^  in  a  new  edition 

of  his  Enfositionf  which  was  designed  to  remove  the  objections 

of  La  Bastidi.     The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demonstrative 

and  victorious  manner,  that  the  learned  bishop,  notwithstand-* 

ing  all  his  eloquence  and  ait,  was   obliged  to  quit  the  field  of 

controversy.     See  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  insidious 

work  of  BossuET,  and  the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the 

Bibliothequt  des  Sciences,  published  at  the  Hcgue^  vol.  xviii.  p« 

SO.     'Diis  account,   which  is  curious,    accurate,   ample,  and 

lear&ed,  was  given  partly  on  occasion  of  a  new  edition  of  the 

Exposition^  printed  at  Paris^  in  1 7  61,  and  accompanied  with  a 

L^tin  translation  done  by  Fl£ury,  and  partly  on  occasion  of 

BvaiGNY's  Life  ofBossuet^  ptiblished  the  same  year  at  Paris.    ' 

[jw\  This  book  is  entitled.  La  Re  union  des  Protestans  dt 

Strashurg  a  VEgfise  RomainCj  published  in  8vo  at  Strasburg^  in 

the  year  1689.— See  Phii-  Jac.  Sfenbki  Ctnnlim  Tbeol.  German* 

pars  iii*  p.  650.  66a. 
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CENT.  x\i^ix  own  private  authority ;  they  were  not  avow* 
ssct/ii.  ed  by  the  higher  powers,  who  alone  were  quali-' 
l^^^\  fied  to  remove,  modify,  or  explain  away  those 
doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  that 
shocked  the  Protestants  and  justified  their  sepaia^ 
tion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  year  1686, 
this  plan  of  reconciliation  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  a  person  properly  commissioned,  or,  at 
least,  who  gave  himself  out  for  such.  This  paci- 
ficator was  Christopher  de  Rohas,  bishop  of 
Tinia^  in  the  district  of  Bosnia  ;  who,  during  se- 
veral years,  frequented,  with  these  reconciling 
views,  the  courts  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  Cfcr* 
many ;  intimated  the  assembling  of  a  new  council, 
that  was  to  be  more  impartial  in  its  decisions  and 
less  restrained  in  its  proceedings  than  the  council 
of  lirent ;  nay,  went  still  further,  and  assured  the 
Protestants,  that  they  should  obtain  without  diffi« 
culty  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
they  should  think  proper  to  demand  from  the  Ro« 
man  pontif,  provided  they  would  acknowledge 
his  paternal  authority,  and  no  longer  refuse  a  pro- 
found submission  to  his  mild  and  gentle  empire. 
But  the  artifice  and  designs  of  this  specious  mis- 
sionary were  easily  detected ;  the  Protestant  doc- 
tors, and  also  their  sovereigns,  soon  perceived  that 
a  fair  and  candid  plan  of  reconciliation  and  union 
was  not  what  the  court  of  Rome  had  in  view ;  but 
that  a  scheme  was  laid  for  restoring  its  pontifs  to 
their  former  despotic  dominion  over  the  Christian 
world  \x\. 

XIV.  The 

[jc]  Sec  Jo.  Wolf.  JiiEGERi  Histona  Ecchstatt.  Saculi  xvii* 
—Christ.  Eberrardi  Weismahni  Hist,  EccUsiast*  Sendi  xvii. 
p.  735.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Commerclum  Efirtoliefh 
Le'tbnttianum  of  Grubervs  *,  an  account  of  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  reconciliation  that  were  proposed,  in  the  year  166O] 
to  the  German  courts  by  the  Elector  of  MentZy  authorized^  ac 
it  is  alleged,  by  the  Roman  pontif. 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  411*  4 '5*  4* 
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XrVl  The  Romish  peace-makers  fouiid  among  cent*. 
the  Protestants,  and  more  especially  among  those  SF^'it. 
bf  the  Reformed  church,  certain  doctors,  who,  by  Paht  i. 
a  natural  propdilsity  to  union  and  concord,  second-  y^^^ 

t  •■_.•  !•  r«  •  -•       Protestant 

cd  perhaps,  m  some,  by  views  or  mterest,  or  by  pea«e- 
the  suggestions  of  ambition^  were  disposed  to  eri-  n^ai^crB. 
ter  into  their  plan,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  exe- 
.  cution  of  it.    1* hese  doctors  maintained,  that  the 
points  in  debate  between  the  two  churches  were 
Hot  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  separa- 
tion.    Among  the  French  Protestants,  Lfiwis  le 
Blanc  and  his  disciples  were  suspected  of  an  in- 
cliiiation  16  go  too  great  lengths  in  this  matter  [y]. 
The  same  acquisition  was  brought,  with  fuller 
Evidence,  flgairist  HuissEAui,  professor  of  divinity 
at  SaufhUr^  Milletiere,  Le   FeVre,  &nd  others 
of  less  note  fz].     Among  the  British  divines,  this 
excessive  propensity  to  diminish  the  shocking  ab- 
sardities  of  Popery  was  less  remarkable ;  Wil- 
tiAM  Forbes  w^s  the  principal  person  who  dis- 
covered an  extreme  facility  to  compose  a  consider-* 
able  number  of  the  differences  that  Contributed 
to  perpetuate  the  separation  between  the  two 
churches  [a].    With  respect  to  the  Dutch,  it  is 

abundantly 

[y]  See  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  Le  Blanc  iii 
Batle*s  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Beauueu. 

[z]  See  the  above-inciitloncd  Dictionaryy  at  the  article  Mil- 
i^tKE.  For  an  account  of  Huisseaux,  and  his  pacific  coun- 
sels, sec  Rich.  Simdn,  "  Lcttres  choisics,"  torn.  iii.  p.  14.— 
Atmon,  "  Synodcs  Nationaux  dcs  Eglises  Rcformces  en  France,'* 
to«.  ii  p,  765.  The  labours  of  Le  Fevrhj  father  to  the  fa- 
iioiis  Madam  DAciERf  in  the  same  cause,  are  mentioned  by 
MoRRonus,  in  his  '^  Polyhi:>tor.'*  torn.  i.  p.  295. 

[a]  Sec  FoRBEs's  "  Considcrationcs  modestac  etpacificae  Con- 
^ve/sianim  dc  Justificationc,  Purgatorio,*'  &c.  which  were  pub- 
lished in  8vo  al  L^ndon^  in  the  year  1658,  and  afterwards  more 
wrrectly  ii>  Germany^  under  the  inspection  of  John  Fabricius, 
profeisor  of  divinity  at  llelmstadt.  Forbes  is  mentioned  by 
^mw  with  the  highest  encomiums,  in  his  "  Notac  ad  Bulli 
Harmoniam  Apostolicam,"  p.  19.  and,  if  we  consider  his  probi- 
*7»  and  the  exemplary  regularity  of  his  life  and  conversation,  he 

Vol.  V.  K  Bttus^t 
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GBliT.  abundantly  known,  how  ardently  the  great  ano 
Sm^ii.  learned  Grotius  desired  the  re-union  of  all  Chris* 
Pakt  1.  tian  churches  in  one  general  bond  of  chstrity  and 
concord,  and  with  what  peculiar  zeal  he  endea- 
voured to  reform  some  enormities  of  the  church 
of  Rome^  and  to  excuse  others.  But  these  and  aU 
the  other  arbitrtitors,  whose  names  and  whose  e£« 
fort^  in  this  pacific  cause  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention,  derived  no  other  fruit  from  their,  per- 
haps, well4ntended  labours,  than  the  displeasure 
of  both  the  contending  parties,  and  the  bitter  re^ 
preaches  of  their  respective  churches. 

In  the  number  of  the  Protestant  doctors  who 
discovered  an  iriconsiders^te  zeal  for  the  re^union 
of  these  churches  many  writers  placed  Georgb 
Galixtus,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helmstadi^ 
It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  this  great  man  dis^ 
covered  and  dxposed  the  errors  knd  corruptions  oi 
Popery  with  a  degrefe  of  learning  and  perspicuity 
that  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  writer  of  this 
century,  and  persisted  stedfastly  in  maintaining^ 
that  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of  the  council  of 
Ttrent  had  banished  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Protestant  churches  and  the  see  of 
Rome.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Calixtus  looked 
upon  some  of  the  controversies  that  divided  the 
two  communions  with  much  more  moderation 
and  indulgence  than  was  usual,  and  decided  them 

in 

must  be  allowed  to  deserve  the  praise  that  is  due  to  piely  and 
good  morals.  Nevertheless,  he  had  his  infirmtties,  and  the  wisei 
part  of  the  English  doctors  acknowledge  that  his  propensity  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  carried  too 
far.  See  Burnet's  **  History  of  his  .own  Times,"  vol.  i«  py 
21.— On  this  account  he  has  been  lavishly  praised  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers;  see  R.  Simon,  ^  Lcttres  Choisies/'  tom« 
iii.  Icttr.  xviii.  p.  X19. — ^He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  thottc 
who  contributed  most  to  spread  among  the  English  a  notioh 
(whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  shall  not  here  examine),  that  King 
Chaklbs  L  and  Archbishop  Lavd  had  formed  the  design  of  re< 
storing  Popery  ux  England* 
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in  a  manner  that  did  not  seem  suited  to  the  taste  ^  ^^  N't. 
and  spirit  of  the  times :  he  was  also  of  opiilion,  s,i^'u. 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  destroyed  the    Part  i.' 
genuine  principles  of  Christianity,  but  had  only  ^^^Y^^ 
deformed  them  with  its  senseless  fictions,  and  bu- 
ried them  under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  imdcr  a  mot- 
ley multitude  of  the  most  extravagant  atid  into^ 
lerable  doctrinies  and  ceremonies.  It  was  undoubt^ 
edly  on  this  account,  .that  he  has  been  ranked  by 
tome  in  the  class  of  the  imprudent  peace-makers 
already  ihentioned, 

XV.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  {0  defeat  the  ThePopsii 
purposes  and  ruin  the  credit  of  these  pacific  arbi-  ^^«**^^^» 
trators,  who,  upon  the  whole,   made  up  but  a 
motley  arid  ill-cortiposed  society,  weakened  by  in- 
testine discords.     It  required  more  dextferity,  and 
greater  efforts  of  genius,  to  oppose  the  progress, 
and  disconcert  the  sophistry  of  a  set  of  men  whd 
had  invented  new  methods  df  defending  Popery, 
and  attacking  its  adversaries.     This  new  species 
bf  polemic  doctors  wcfre  called  M?^Aorf/V/j,  and  the* 
most  eminent  of  them  arose  in  France;  where  at 
perpetual  scene  of  controversy,  carried  on  with 
tiie  most  learned  amoiig  the  Huguenots  hsid  aug- 
mented the  dexterity,  and  improved  the  theolo- 
l^ical  talents,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disputants. 
The  Methodists,  from  theit'  differeilt  manner  of 
treating  the  controversy  ifi  question,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classed.     In  the  one  we  may  place 
those  doctors  whose  /nethod  of  disputing  with  the 
Protestants  was  disingenuous  and  unreasonable, 
tad  who  followed  the  examplies  of  those  military 
chiefs,  who  shut  up  their  troops  in  intrenchments 
and  strong  holds,  in  order  to  cover  them  from 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;     Such  was  the  manner 
of  proceeding  of  the  Jesuit  Veron,  w-ho  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  Protestants  should  be  obliged  to 
prove  the  tenets  of  their  church  [b}  by  plain  pas- 

K  2  sages 

33*  [Z^]  More  especially  the  doctrines  that  peculiarly  oppose 
^  decrees  aiid  tenets  of  tlie  council  of  Trent* 
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CENT,  s^ges  of  scripture,  without  being  allowed  the  li- 
SicT.  ki.  bcrty  of  illustrating  these  passages,  reasoning  upor 
Part  1.  them,  or  drawing  any  conclusions  from  them  [r] 
In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Nihusius,  ai 
apostate  from  the  Protestant  religion  [^,  the  twc 
Walenburgs,  and  other  Pokmics,  who,  looking 
upon  it  as  an  easier  matter  to  maintain  their  pre- 
tensions than  to  show  upon  what  principles  the} 
were  originally  founded  [er],  obliged  their  adver- 
saries to  prove  all  their  assertions  and  objections, 
whether  of  aii  affirmative  or  negative  kind,  and 
confined  themselves  to  the  eager  business  of  an- 
swering'  objections  and^repelling  attacks.  We 
may  also  place .  among  this  kind  of  Methodists 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  judged  it  the  shortest 
tod  best  way  to  attend  htde  to  the  multitude  ol 
accusations,  objections,  and  reproaches,  with 
which  the  Protestants  loaded  ^1  the  various 
branches  of  the  Romish  government,  disciplinei 
doctrine,  and  worship,  and  to  confine  the  whole 
controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  divine  insti-- 
tution  and  authority  oi  the  Church,  which  he 
thought  it  essential  to  establish  by  the  strongest 

arguments 

{/]  Mus^svs,  '^  De  Usu  Frincipiorum  Raiionis  in  ConCriKi 
vcrstis  Theologtcis,"  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  22. — G.  Cauxti  ^'  Digressio 
de  Aite  nova,*'  p.  125.— Simon,  *^  Lettres  Choisies,  torn.  L  p/ 
276. 

[d]  See  a  ^xarticular  account  of  this  vain  and  superficial  doc- 
tor in  Batle^s  Dtctionafy^  at  the  article  NiHtrsius,  His  work^ 
entitled,  ^*  Ais  Nova  dicto  Sacrae  Scripturae  unico  lucrandi  a 
Pontificiis  plurimos  tn  partes  Lutheranorum  detecta."  &c.  was 
refuted  in  the  Most  satisfactory  manner,  by  Cauxtvs,  in  hh 
*^  Digressio  in  Arte  Nova  contra  Nihusium,*'  a  curious  and  leaxiN 
ed  work,  which  was  published  ^  in  4to  at  Uelmitadt^  in  1634* 

C^  [e]  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  they  pleaded 
prescription  in  favour  of  ropery,  and  acted  like  one  who  having 
been,  for  a  long  time,  in  possession  of  an  estate,  refuses  to  pro- 
duce his  title,  and  requires  that  those  who  question  it  should 
prove  its  insufficiency  or  falsehood. 

*  This  piece  ori^rinally  made  a  part  of  the  <*  Thedogia  Moralii"  «f  Ci* 
lixlus,  but  was  afterwards  published  separately. 
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aiguments  as  the  grand  principle  that  would  reji-  cent. 
der  Popery  impregnable  [/].  s^iL 

The  Methodists  of  the  second  class  were  of  opi-  ?*^  \ 
nion,  that  the  most  expedient  manner  of  reducing 
the  Protestants  to  silence  was  not  to  attack  them 
by  piecemeal^  but  to  ovepvhelm  them  at  once^ 
by  the  weight  of  some  general  principle  or  pre- 
sumption, some  universal  argument^  which  com- 
prehended, or  might  be  applied  to,  all  the  points 
contested  between  the  two  churches.  They  imi- 
tated the  conduct  of  those  military  leaders  who, 
iQStes^d  of  spending  their  time  and  strength  in  sieges 
and  skim^sbes,  endeavoured  to  put  ah  end  to  the 
var  by  a  general  and  decisive  action.  This  nie- 
tjbod,  if  not  invented  [^],  was  at  least  improved  and 
^conded  by  all  the  aids  of  eloquence  and  genius, 
ty  NicoUe,  a  celebrated  doctor  among  the  Jan- 
senists  [bl ;  and  it  was  followed  by  many  of  the 
■     K  3  disputants 

[/]  For  a  mort,  ample  account  of  these  methods  of  contro* 
fcrsy,  and  of  others  used  by  the  church  of  Rome,  the  curious 
ttaoa  may  consult  Fred.  Spanheim,  ^'  Strictur.  ad  Exposition6m 
Fidei  Bossueti,*'  torn.  iii.  opp.  par.  II.  p.  1037.— Jo.  Hkniu 
Heiuegotr,  ^^  Histor.  Papatus,"  Period,  vii.  §  ccxviii.  p.  31 6. 
^Walchh  "  Introduct.  ad  controvers.  Theolog.*'  tom.  II.— 
VnsicAirNi  **  Histor.  Ecclesiastica,"  Sacc.  xvii.  p.  726. 

O*  [^3' This  method  certainly  was  not  the  invention  of 
NiCQLLB,  for  \i  se^ms  to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  me- 
(kod  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  We  may  ol)5erve  further,  that 
RiCHELiEV  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  second  class  of  Me- 
^Mists   than  to   the   fbrst,  where  Dr  Mosheim   has   placed 

SNicoixe  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  book,  entitlec), 
iuges  legitimes  centre  les  Calvinistes,"  which  was  first 
I^Uishea  at  Paris  in  167 1,  passed  afterwards  thro*  several  edi- 
^on8,and  was  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  several  learn- 
ed men.  8^  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  principal 
^ments  employed  in  this  book  against  the  Protestants  are 
p^iiely  the  same  that  the  Deists  make  use  of  to  shew,  that  it 
IS  impossible  for  the  general  body  of  Christians  to  believe  upon 
a  rational  foundation.  The  learned  Claude,  in  his  *'  Defence 
^[the  Reformation,''  shewed,  in  a  demonstrative  manner,  that  the 
^oUies  arising  froi4  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude  to  exa- 
mine 
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CENT,  diqiutants'of  the  church  of  Bs>me^  who  were  sq 
SK^ii.  fu^y  persuaded  of  its  irresistible  influence,  that  they 
Fast  I.  looked  Upon  any  one  of  d^e  general  points  already 
VtfyV  mentioned  as  sufficient,  when  properly  handled, 
to  overturn  tl^e  whole  Protestant  cause.  Hence 
it  was,  that  some  of  these  Polemics  rested  the  de- 
fence of  Popery  upon  the  sii^gle  principle  oipre^ 
scription  ;  others  upon  the  vicious  lives  of  several 
of  tiiose  princes  who  had  v^'ithdrawn  their  domi- 
nions from  the  yoke  of  Rome  ;  others  agaii^,  up- 
pn  the  criminal  hatur^  of  religious  scbism,  'with 
v^hich  they  reproached  the  promoters  of  the  Re-? 
formation  ;  and  they  were  all  convinced,  that,  by 
urging  their  respective  argumepts,  and  making 
•  good  their  respective  charges,  the  mouths  of  their 
adversaries  must  be  stoppe4,  and  the  cause  of  Rome 
and  its  poQtif  triumph  [/],  '  The  famous  Bossuet 
stood  fo;remost  in  this  class,  which  he  peculiarly 
adorned,  by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  the 
insinuating  charms  of  his  eloquence.  His  argUr 
ments,  indeed,  were  more  specious  than  solid, 
a^  tiie  circumstances  from  which  they  were 
drawn  were  imprudently  chosen.  From  the  va- 
riety of  opinions  that  take  place  among  the  Pro- 
testant doctors^  and  the  changes  that  nave  hap- 
pened in  their  discipline  and  doctrine,  he  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate,  that  the  church  founded 
by  Luther  was  not  the  true  church ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  perpetual  sameness  and  uni- 

formity 

n^ine  th^  grouA^s  and  principles  cf  the  Protestasit  religioo,  are 
much  \cs$  than  those  which  occur  in  a  Papist,  whose  faith  is 
founded,  not  on  the  plain  word  of  God  alone,  but  on  the  dic- 
tates of  tradition,  on  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  a  variety  of 
antiquated  records  that  are  beyond  his  reach.  The  Protestanl 
divine  goes  sill  farther,  and  proves  that  there  are  arguments 
in  favour  of  Christianity  and  the  Protebtant  faith,  that  are  in^ 
telligible  by  the  lowest  capacity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  an  upright  and  unprejudiced  mind.  "'■ 

[}]  FmD.  SrANHEMii ''  D  iss.  de  Pracscriptionc,  in  Rebus  Fi- 
^i  adversos  aovoe  Methodistas,"  torn.  iii.  fan  II.  opp.  p.  1079. 
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fbrmity  that  reign  in  the  tenets  and  worship  of  cent. 
the  church  of  Rom^^  he  pretended  to  prove  its  di-  sicr.  ii, 
vine  original  [it].     Such  an  argument  must  in-  Pa»ti. 
deed  surprise,  coming  from  a  man  of  leamijig,  Vy^ 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  temporising 
spirit  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  nor  of  the  changes 
they  had  permitted  in  their  discipline  and  doc- 
trine according  to  the  genius  of  time  and  place, 
and  the  different  characters  of  thqsc  whom  they 
were  desirous  to  gain  over  to  their  interests.     It 
was  still  more  surprising  in  a  French  prelate,  since 
the  doctors  of  th^t  nation  generally  maintain, 
that  the  leaden  age  does  not  differ  more  from  the 
age  of  gold,  than  the  modern  church  oi  Rome  dif- 
fers from  the  ancient  and  primitive  church  of  that 
famous  city. 

K4  XVI.  These 

.[^3  "^i*  i^  *^*  purpose  of  Bossuet^s  *<  Histoire  des  Vsuriju 
tions  des  Eglises  ProtesUntes^?'  which  was  published  in  8vo  at 
fms^  in'.the  year  1688,  and  is  still  conside'^ed  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  popery.  Let  them  go 
On  in  their  illusions,  and  boast  of  this  famous  champion  and  oe* 
finder;  but  if  they  have  any  true  zeal  for  the  cause  he  defends^ 
4>r  any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  supreme  h^adof  thar  church, 
they  will  bury  in  oblivion  that  maxim  of  this  thehr  champion, 
that  the  churchy  nvhich  be  frequently  modifies^  varies^  and  changes 
itt  doetrineSy  is   destitute  of  the  direSion  of  the*  Hdy  Sftnt. 
tf  This  observation  of  Dr  Mosheim's  might  be  verified  by 
somberless  instances  of  variations  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
Rme^  that  must  strike  everyone  who  has  any  tolerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  that  church.     But,  without  going  any 
Either  than  one  sinele  instance,  we  may  observe  that  Bossuet 
lud  a  striking  proof  of  the  variations  of  his  own  church,  in 
the  difierent  reception  that  his  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic' 
fiith  met  with  from  d liferent  persons,  and  at  different  times. 
Il  was  disapproved  of  by  one  Pope,  and  approved  of  by  another ; 
rt  vas  applauded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheimsy  and  condemn- 
«1  by  the  University  of  Louvain ;  it  was  censured  by  tSc  Sor- 
Wne  in  the  year  167 1,  and  declared  by  the  same  society  a  true 
ci^ititfh  of  the  Catbyplic  faith  in  tlv:  following  century.     For  a 
"ul  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  and  other  variations,  see  Wake's 
".Exposition,"  &c. — Le  Clerc,  "  Bibl.  Univ."  torn.  xi.  p.438y 
&C.-J*  General  Dictionary,"  at  the  article  Wake,  in  the  note, 
ind  "  Biblioth.  des  Sciences,  &c.  torn,  xviii.  p.  29.  &c. 
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CENT-       XVL  TJiese  various  attempts  of  the  votaries 
sbot.  ii.  of  Romr^  though  they  gave  ahuadant  exercise  tO| 
Pa»t.  I.   the  actiyity  and  vigilance  oif  the  Protestant  doc- 
j^^^^  tors,  wpre  not,  however,  attended  with  any  im- 
fromthe     portaut  revolu^ons,  or  ^y  considerahle  fruits. 
^"2^**"*   i{ome  princes,  indee^,  and  a  few  learned  men, 
RomUh      "w^K  thereby  ^.educed  into  \he  commuuiop  of  that 
•  ^hfuxiu      church,  from  whose  superstition  and  tyranny  their 
ancestors  had  deUv^red  themselves  and  others ; 
but  these  defections  were  only  personal,  nor  ^^aa 
there  any  people  or  province  either  iqcliAed  or 
engaged  to  follow  these  examples.     Among  the 
more  illustrious  deserters  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion,  W€;^re  Christina  queen '  of   Swedm  [/],   a 
princes^  of  great  spirit  and  genius,  but  precipitate 
aiid  vehement  in  almost   all    her  proceedings, 
and  preferring  her  ease,  pleasure,  and  liberty,  to 
all  other  considerations  [fn\  ;  Wolfang  William, 
ppunt  Pidatine  of  the  Rhine;  Christian   Wil- 
liam, marquis  of  Brandenburg  ;  Ernest,   prince 

\r]  See  AwcENHOLT,  **  Memoircs  dc  la  Rcinc  Christine,**. 
which  contain  a  variety  of  agreeable  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

05*  {fn\  The  candid  ana  impartial  writer,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note,  has  given  an  ample  accjoiint  of  the  circumstances 
that  attended  this  queen's  change  of  religion,  and  of  the  causey 
that  might  hale  contributed  to  determine  her  to  a  step  so  un- 
expected and  inexcusable.  It  was  neither  the  siiUilty  of  Des 
Cartes,  nor  the  dexterity  of  Canut,  that  brought  about  this 
event,  as  Baillet  would  persuade  us.  'l^'he  true  btate  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  this:  Christika,  having  liad  her 
sentiments  of  religion  in  general  considerably  perverted  by  the 
licentious  insinuations  of  her  favourite  Bourdelot,  was,  by 
that  means  prepared  for  eriibracing  any  particular  religion 
that  pleasure,  interest,  or  ambition,  should  recommend  to  her» 
Upon  this  foundation,  the  Jesuits  Macedo,  Maunls,  and  Cas- 
sATi,  u.^'lcr  the  immediate  protection  of  Pimentel,  and  CA- 
couraged  by  the  courts  of  Romc^  Sfain  and  Portugal^  employed 
their  labours  and  dexterity  in  the  conversion  of  this  princessji 
whose  passion  for  Jtafyj  together  with  that  lastc  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  tlie  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  that  made  her  desirous' 

f  sojourning  there,  may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  lual^ 

er  embrace  the  religion  of  that  country. 


f 
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(d  Hesse  [«];  John  Frederick,  duke  oi  Brum-  cent. 
wick;  and  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Po-  sict.  11. 
land.  .^^*'^^; 

The  learned  men  that  embraced  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  Rame  were,  Baron  Boine- 
.  burgh,  secretary  to  the  elector  of  Mentz^  and  an 
eminent  patron  of  erudition  and  genius  [0], 
Christopher  Ranzow,  a  knight  of  Holstein  [/>], 
Casper  Scioppius,  Petrus  Bertius,  Christopher 
Besqld,  Ulric  Hunnius,  Nicholas  Stenon,  a  Danish 
physician,  of  great  reputation  in  his  profession, 
John  Philip  Pfeiffer,  professor  zt\Konigsburg:^  Lucas 
Hobtenius,PetrusLainbechius,HenryBlumius,  pro- 
fessor at  Helmstadtj  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  exces- 
fivcvanity[j],DanielNisselius,AndrewFrommius, 

'  Barthold 

[»1  This  learned  and  well-meaning  prince  was  engaged^ 
^  t£e  conversation  and  import  unitits  of  Valerius  Mag* 
^s,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  Capuchin  Order,  to  embrace 
Popery,  in  ^c  year  1651.  See  Gruberi  Commercium  E^istoh 
inhtiitiamemy  torn.  i.  p.  27,  35.  Mcmoires  de  la  Rt'im  Chris- 
lUE,  torn,  i*  p.  4i6.-— It  is  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
^  prince,  together  with  Anthony  Ulric,  Duke  of  Brunt- 
viri^,  and  several  others,  who  went  over  to  the  church  of 
^o»f,  did  not  go  over  to  that  Church  of  Rome  which  is  now 
eihibited  to  us  in  the  odious  forms  of  superstition  and  tyranny, 
,  but  to  another  kind  of  church,  which,  perhaps,  ^ever  existed 
^  in  their  jdea,  and  which  at  least,  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
7hat  this  was  the  cati^  appears  evidently  from  the  theological 
"Writings  of  Prince  Ernest. 

[0]  This  eminent  man,  who  had  more  learning  than  philo- 
sophy, and  who  was  more  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his 
n^eaory  than  for  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  followed  the 
cttnplc  of  the  Prince  of  Ilessc^  in  the  year  1653,  See  Gru- 
^^Ccmmcrc'tum  EfistoL  Lc'ibn'it'tanumy  in  which  his  Letter^', 
a»d  those  of  CoNiNGius  are  published,  tom.  i.  p.  35,  37,  39, 
4811  56,  60,  70,  76,  93,  &c. 

\f\  See  MoLLKKi  Cmbr'ia  Lltcrata,  tom.  i.  p.  520. 

\Jl]  Blumivs  deserted  from  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
5^  1654. — See  BuRCKARDi  Hlstoria  Bihliotb,  jiugust^y  part 
!**•  p.  223,  233.— Grl*beri  Commercium  Efistol,  Leibnit'ianum^ 
Jom.  i.  p.  41,  ^5^  13^,  137,  379,  388,  410.  In  these  letters 
nc*is  called  Florui,  probably  in  allusion  to  his  German  name 
^««i  which  signiuca  sijfcurr. 
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CEWT.  Barthold  NiHusius,  Christopi^eb.  Hellwicius 
^^,\i,  Matthew  Prjetorius,  and  a  few  others  of  infc^ 
Fact  I.  ri OF  rank  in  the  learned  world.  But  these  con- 
^'^f^  versions  when  considered  with  the  motives  that 
produced  theii),  will  be  found,  in  reality^  less 
honourable  to  the  church  of  Rome  than  they  ar^ 
in  appearance  ;  for  if  in  the  list  of  princes  and 
learned  men  above  mentioned,  we  efface  those 
whom  the  temptations  of  adversity,  the  impulse 
of  avarice  $qid  ambition,  the  suggestions  of  levity, 
the  effects  of  personal  attachments,  the  power  of 
^perstition  upon  a  feeble  and  irresolute  miqd^ 
and  pther  motives  of  like  merit,  engaged  to  em-^ 
brace  the  Romish  religion,  these  proselytes  will 
be  reduced  to  a  nuniber  too  small  to  ezcite  th^' 
envy  o^  the  Protestant  churches  [r]. 
TfceRo-  XVII.  The  Christian  churches  in  the  {^ast, 
whiph  were  independent  on  the  yoke  of  Rome^  did 
^^  not  stand  less  firm  and  stedfast  against  the  at- 
in  tempts  of  the  pgpal  missionaries  tiban  those  oC 
^eiatt,  £jirQp^^  The  pompous  accounts  which  several 
Roman^c^tholic  writers  have  given  of  the  won-^ 
derful  success  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
Nestorians  and  Monophysites^  are  little  else  thaii 
splendid  fables,  designed  to  amuse  and  dazzle  the 
multitude  j  and  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
the  Roman  catholic  doctors  acknowledge,'  tha^ 
they  ought  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light; 
As  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  men- 
tion the  strong  propensity  discovered  by  several 
of  the  heads  and  superintendants  of  the  Christian 
sects  in  these  remote  regions,  to  submit  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Roman  pontif  [x].     It  is  evident, 

on 

[r]  See  for  a  paiticiilar  account  of  these  proselytes  to  Popery, 
WBI:>M^N's  "  liiotoria  Eccles."  Saec.  xvii.  p.  738. — Wauk(us's 
•' Intrcjductio  in  Contravcrsias,"  torn.  ii.  p.  728, — Arnold's 
'*  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Historic,"  par.  p.  9x2.  ai^d  other  writers 
of  civil  and  literary  history. 

[5^  Sec  the  remarks  made  by  Chardin  in  sevtral  places  of 
tlic  last  edition  of  his  travels.     See  also  what  Urban  Cerium  in 

tis 
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the  contrary,  that  Rome^  in  two  remarkable  in-  cent. 
stances,  suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  stcrTiL. 
ihfluence  and  authority  in  the  eastern  world  dur-  Pait  i. 
ing  this  century.  One  of  these  instances  was  the 
dreadful  revolution  in  Japan^  which  has  been  al- 
ready related,  and  which  was  unhappily  followed 
by  the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  in  that  great 
monarchy.  The  other  was  the  downfal  of  Popery 
by  the  extirpation  of  its  missionaries  in  the  empire 
^  Abyssinia^  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper,  or 
foreign  frogi  our  purpose,  to  give  here  a  brief  ac- 
count.        . , 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  renewed,  under 
the  most  auspiciousi  encouragement,  the  mission 
to  Abyssinia  that  had  been  for  some  time  before 
that  period,  interrupted  and  suspended.    For  the 
^Imperor  Suskeius,  who  assumed  the  denomina- 
tion of  Seltam  Segued,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
aiemies  and  his  accession  to  the  crown,  covered 
the   missionaries  with  his   peculiar    protection. 
Gained  over  to  their  cause,  partly  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the  hopes  of  main-^ 
taining  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  succours 
of  the  Portuguese,  he  committed  the  whole  go- 
vernment of  the  church  to  Alphonso  Mendez, 
a  missionary  from  that  nation ;  created  him  pa- 
triarch of  the  AbysGiiiians ;  and  not  only  s\\  ore 
in  a  public  manner,  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tif  in  the  year  1626,  but  moreover,  obliged  his 
isubjects  to  abandoit  the  religious  rites  and  tenets 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  doctrine 

and 

^js"  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  says  of  the  Arm'u 
"'*M  and  Coftes, — It  is  true  indeed,  that  aiuong  these  sects  the 
"•ipal  missionaries  somctiniej  form  congregations  tlut  arc  obe- 
«>enl  to  the  see  oi  Rome  ;  but  these  congregations  are  poor  and 
'^'Considerable,  and  composed  only  of  a  handful  of  members. 
^Q>the  Capuchins,  pbout  the  middle  of  the  century  now  un- 
«cr  consideration,  founded  a  small  congregation  among  the  Mo- 
nophysites  of  A'la^  who.^r  bishop  resides  jxAleffo.  Sec  LEQiifi:*, 
*  Orif«j  Christ'ianusy^  toni.  ii,  p.  i4o8« 


^^. 
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CENT,  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  But  the  new 
$Fcn.  ii.  pntriartb  ruined,  by  his  intemperate  xeal,  impru-? 
Pa«t  I.  dence,  and  arrogance,  the  cause  in  whiph  he  had 
,  embarked,  and  occasioned  the  total  subversion  of 
the  Rornan  poritif's  authority  and  jurisdiction^ 
which  h^d  really  been  established  upon  solid  foun- 
dations. For  he  began  his  ministry  \vith  the  most 
inconsiderate  acts  of  violence  and  4espotistn.  Fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  inquisition^  he  erf- 
ployed  formidable  thr^atenings  and  cruel  tortures 
to  convert  the  Abyssinians ;  the  greaffest  part  of 
whom,  together  with  their  priests  and  niinisters, 
held  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  were  wiling  to  part  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  rather  than  forsake  it.  tte  al- 
so  ordered  those  to  be  reb^ptized,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the,  emperor,  had  em- 
braced the  faith  of  RojtiCy  as  if  their  forrner  reli-  ■ 
gion  had  been  nothing  more  than  ^system  of  Pa- 
ganism \t].  This  the  Abyssinian  clergy  looked 
upon  as  a  shocking  insult  upon  the  reli^ipus^ 
discipline  of  their  ancestors,  as  even  more  provok- 
ing than  the  violence  and  barbarities  practised 
against  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  papa) 
yoke.  Nor  did  the  insolent  patriarch  rest  satis- 
fied with  these  i^rbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings 

in' 


t 


Sj'  [/]  Tlic  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Ahysstmans  differ 
bat  very  little  from  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  and  acknowledge  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual  chief.  They  re- 
ceive the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  three  first  Councils,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  Their  first 
conversion  to  Christianity  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  famous 
prime  minister  of  their  Queen  Candace,  mentioned  in  the  ^rfx 
(f  the  Apostles ;  it  is  however  probable,  that  the  general  cou- 
vcr>ion  of  that  great  empire  was  not  perfected  before  the  fourth 
cci\tury,  wlitn  Fri MRNnus,  ordained  bishop  of  Asuma  by 
Attianasivs,  excrciocd  his  ministry  among  them  with  the  most 
a-tonishing  success.  Tlicy  were  esteemed  a  pure  church  before 
they  fell  into  the  errors  of  Kutyciies  and  DioscoRVS  ;  and  even 
since  that  period  they  are  still  a  purer  church  tlian  that  of 
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in  the  church;  he  excited. tumults  and  factions  cknt; 
in  the  state,  and,  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  re-  sf^t"!!. 
bellion  and  arrogance,  encroached  upon  the  pre-   i*A»T  i. 
rogatives  of  the  throne,  and  attempted  to  give 
law  to  the  em|>eror  himself.     Hence  atose  civil 
commotions,   conspiracies,   and  seditions,  which 
excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of  the  em- 
peror^ and  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  produced  at  length,  in  the  year  1631, 
a  public  declaration  from  the  throne,  by  which 
the  Abyssinian  monarch  annulled  the  orders  he 
had  formerly  given  in  favour  of  popery,  and  left 
his  subjects  at  liberty,  either  to  persevere  in  the 
doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  or  to*  embrace  the 
faith   of  Rome.     This   rational  declaration   was 
mild  and  indulgent  towards  the  Jesuits,  consider- 
ing the  treatment  their  insolence  and  presump- 
tion had  so  justly  deserved  J  but  in  the  following 
reign  much  severer    measures   were  employed 
against  theni.     Basilides,  the  son  of  Segued, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1632,  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  rid  his  dominions  of  these  ttouble- 
wme  and  despotic  guests ;   arid  accordingly,  in 
the  year  1634,  he  banished  from  the  territories  of 
Ethiopia  the  Patriarch  Mendez,  with  all  the  Je- 
suits arid  Europeans  that  belonged  to  his  retinue, 
Hnd  treated  the  Roman-catholic  missionaries  with 
excessive  rigour  and  severity  [//].     From  this  pe- 
riod 

[u]  See  LuDOLFi "  Hlstor.  ^^tlilopica,"  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiL— 
GfiDDEs's  '*  Church  History  of  Etliiopia,"  p.  333. — La  Crcx^k, 
**  Histoire  du  Christianisinc  dc  1*  Ethiopic,"  p.  79. — Louo 
*'  Voyage  d' Abyss inie,"  p.  116.  130.  144.  with  die  additions  of 
*^  Grand,  p.  173.  and  the  fourth  Dissertation  that  is  subjoined 
to  the  second  volume.  In  this  dissertation,  Lk  Grand,  iiiiUi^clf 
*  Roman  Catholic,  mnkes  the  following  remark  upon  the  con- 
*^  of  the  Patriarch  Mendez  :  "  Jt  were  to  be  wiihtd,  Stiys  be^ 
**  ^  the  patriarch  h;ui  never  intermeddled  in  sucii  a  variety 

^  affairs,  (by  vfhtcb  mit't^uted  expression  the   author  mctins 

his 
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CENT,  riod  the  very  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  itrf 
sj^ii.  pontif,  were  objects  of  the  highest  aversion  among 
l»j«T.  1.  thd  Abyssinians,  who  guarded  their  frontiers  with 
the  greatest  vigilance  and  the  strictest  attention, 
lest  any  Jesuit  or  Romish  missionary  should  steal 
into  their  territories  in  disguise,  and  excite  new 
tumults  and  commotions  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Roman  pontifs  indeed  mad^  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  authority  they  had  lost  by 
the  ill  success  and  misconduct  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  began  by  sending  two  Capuchin  monks  ta 
repair  their  loss  ;  but  these  unfortunaite  wretches 
were  no  sooner  discovered  than  they  were  stoned 
to  death.  They  afterwards  employed  more  art- 
ful and  clandestine  methods  of  reviving  the  mis-i 
sions,  and  had  recourse  to  the  influfence  and*inter- 
cession  of  Lewis  XIV.,  king  of  France ^  to  pro- 
cure sidmission  for  their  emissaries  into  the  Abys- 
sinian empire  [xe;]  j  but^  as  far  as  we  have  learnt, 

these! 

ins  amhkkus  attempti  to  govern  in  the  eabinet  as  v>ell  as  in  the 
church)^  *^  nor  carried  his  authority  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be- 
^^  have  in  Ethiopia  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  country  where  the 
^'  inquisition  was  established-:  for,  by  this  conduct,  he  set  all 
^^  the  people  against  him,  and  excited  ia  them  such  an  aversion 
^  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general^  and  to  the  Jefuits  in 
^^  particular,  as  nothing  has  b^en  hitherto  able  to  diminish,- 
**  and  which  subsists  in  its  full  force  to  this  day."  05*  The 
third  book  of  La  Croze's  History,  ti^hich  relates  to  the  pro- 
gress and  ruin  of  this  mission,  is  translated  by  Mr  Lockmam| 
into  English,  and  inserted  in  "  The  Travel*  of  the  Jesuits," 
vol.  i.p.  308,  &c.  as  also  is  Poncet*s  Voyage  mentioned  in  the 
following  note. 

[jw]  These  projects  are  mentioned  by  Cerri,  in  his  "  Eta^ 
present  de  P  Eglise  Romaine,  p.  2 1 7 . — L£  Grand  in  his  '^  Sup- 
plement to  LoBo's  *^  Itinerarium^thioplcum,"  torn.  i.  p.  181  *• 

The 

f^  Fatlier  Lobo,  who  resided  nine  }'ears  in  Etlilopia,  lias  given  an  ele- 
gant and  lively,  though  simple  and  succinct  description,  of  that  vast  empire, 
in  his  "  Itinemriuni  Kthiopicum/*  This  itinerary  was  translated  into  Fimch 
by  M.  Le  Grand,  and  enriched  by  him  with  several  curinis  anecdotes  and 
diiTeiiations.  Henoe  Dr  Mosheim  sometimes  quotes  tlie  *'  Itini-tarium^^  un- 
der die  title  of  *^  Voyage  d'  Atossinie,^  lefexrtng  to  Ic  Grajid's  Fiendi 
translation  of  it. 
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these  attempts  htve  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  crnt. 
nor  have  the  pontifs  or  thfeir  votaries  been  as  yet  st^u. 
able  io  calm  the  resentment  of  that  exasperated  t^Aur  k. 
nation,  or  to  conquer  its  reluctance  against  the 
worship  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  oi  Rome  [x]k 

XVm.  Hitherto 

The  reader  who  would  know  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
Vhat  the  Jesuits  say  of  the  attachment  and  veneration  which 
the  Asiatic  and  African  Christians  express  for  th.c  Church  of 
JRome^  will  do  well  to  compare  the  relations  of  Le  Grand^ 
%ho  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  enemy  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
who  drew  his  relations  from  the  most  authentic  records,  with 
those  of  PoMCET,  a  French  physician,  who  went  into  Ethiopia 
in  the  year  1698,  accompanied  by  Father  Bredeyent,  a  Je- 
sxukf  who  died  during  the  voyage.  This  comparison  will  con- 
tince  every  ingenuous  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Jesuits  are  not  to  be  trusted  to,  and  that  they  surpass  an* 
dent  Carthage  itself  in  the  art  of  deceiving.  Poncet's  Voyage  iS 
published  in  the  fourth  Tolnme  of  the  Jesuitical  work,  entitled^ 
**  Letties  Curieuses  et  Edifiantes  des  Missions  Etrangeres.*' 

fxj  LmTAU  and  Reboulist,  who  have  composed  each  a 
Lk  of  Pope  CLEMEirr  XL,  tells  us,  that  the  Emperor  of  j4bys^ 
taia  desired  the  Roman  pontiff  in  the  year  1703,  to  send  to 
hit  court  missionaries  and  legates  to  instruct  him  and  his  people, 
Io  receive  their  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome*  The^  bto« 
gnphers  go  still  farther,  and  assert  that  this  monarch  actually 
tahraced  ihe  communion  of  Rome^  in  the  year  1712.  But  ihcbd 
•neitions  are  idle  iktions,  forged  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  crca- 
tott.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  (hat  so  lately  as  a 
^aj  few  years  ago,  the  edict  prohibiting  all  Europeans  to  en- 
tec  into  £ttnopia  was  still  in  force,  and  was  executed  with 
^  greatest  severity.     Even  the  Turks  arc  included  in  thi^ 

Ehibition ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  Egyptian 
ndphysites,  who  have  once  entered  wiiiiin  the  Abyssinian 
territories,  are  not  allowed  to  return  into  thei^  own  country. 
All  these  facts  are  confirmed  by  a  modern  writer  of  the  most 
Questionable  authority,  the  learned  and  worthy  M.  Mail* 
^,  the  French  consul-general  in  Egypt ^  and  ambassador  froni 
**wisXIV.  to  the  Emperor  of  Alyssin'ta^  in  his  "  Description 
dePEgypte,"parrf  I.  p.  325.  which  was  published  at  Parij  in  4to, 
"*  the  year  1735.  ^^^  ^^^°  ^  Grand's  Supplement  to  Ix>uo':«' 
hiner cerium ^^*  which  was  published  in  the  year  1728.  This  la^t 
'^^oned  author,  after  relating  ail  the  attempts  that  }iavc 
"*€&  made  in  our  times,  by  the  French  nation  and  the  Roniaii 
t^t^,  to  introduce  Romish  priests  into  Abyssinia^  adds,  thiit 
iU  sich  attciDptt  must  appear  vain  and  chimerical  to  all  iho>& 

wh» 
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CENT.  XVin.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  views 
Skt^'ii.  ^^  ^^^  external  state  and  condition  of  the  church 
Paet  I.  of  RoMCy  and  to  the  good  or  ill  success  that  at-a 
,J^^v^  tended  its  endeavours  to  extend  its  dominion  in 
autiiority  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  now 
*****  propter  to  change  the  scene,  to  consider  this 
*'^'*'*^'  church  in  its  internal  constitution,  and  to  pass  in 
review  its  polity,  disoiplirie,  iristitiltions,  and  dad- 
trine.  Its  ancient  form  of  government  still  re- 
mained }  but  its  poritifs  and  bishops  lost,  in  man/ 
places,  no  small  part  of  that  extensive  authority 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  halcyon  days 
were  now  over,  in,  which  the  papal  clergy  excited 
with  impunity  seditious  tumults  in  the  state,  in- 
termeddled openly  in  the  transactions  of  govern- 
ment, struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects  by  the  thunder  of  theii'  anathemas^ 
and  imposing  burthensome  contributions  on  the 
credulous  multitude,  filled  their  coffers  ty  noto^ 
rioiis  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppressions  The  pope 
himself^  though  still  honoured  with  the  same 
pompous  titles  and  denominations,  found  never- 
theless frequently,  by  a  mortifying  and  painful 
experience,  that  thdse  titles  had  lost  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  fomler  signification,-  and  that 
the  energy  of  these  denominations  diminished  from 
day  to  day.  For  now  almost  all  the  princes  and 
states  of  Europe  had  adopted  that  important 
maxim  that  had  been  formerly  peculiar  to  the 
French  nation :  Tlmt  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontif 
is  entirely  confined  to  matters  of areligious  and  spiritu- 
al nature  i  and  cannot  under  any  pretext  what  soever  j 
extend  to  civil  transactions  or  worldly  affairs.     In 

the 

■ 

who  liave  any  knowledge  of  the  empire  of  Abyssiniay  and  of  the 
spirit  and  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  his  words  arc  :  Toutes 
ces  enterprises  pariotront  chtmer'tques  a  ceux  qui  conno'itront  VAbis* 
sinie  et  les  Ablssins.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  new  mission 
which  is  preparing  at  Rome  for  the  empire  of  Ahysi'tmay  will 
prove  a  new  instance  of  the  solidity  of  M.  Le  Grand's  re* 
ikzion. 
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the  schools,  indeed, .  and  colleges  of  Roman  Ca-  cent. 
tholic  coui^tries^  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Ro-  SErrln, 
mish  priests  and  doctors,  the  majesty  of  the  pope  Paet  i. 
was  still  exalted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  his  ^^^V^ 
prerogatives  displayed  with  aU  imaginable  pomp. 
The  Jesuits  also,  Avho  have  been  always  ambitious 
of  a  distinguished  place  among  the  asscrtors  of  the 
power  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  sec,  and 
who  give  themselves  out  for  the  pope's  most,  ob- 
sequious creatures,  raised  their  voices,  in  this  ig- 
noble cause,  even  above  those  of  the  schools  and 
colleges.  Nay,  even  in  the  courts  of  sovereign 
princes,  very  flattering  terms  and  high-sounding- 
phrases  were  sometimes  used,  to  express  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  church. 
But  as  it  happens  in  other  cases,  that  men's  ac- 
tions are  firequently  very  diflerent  from  their  lan- 
guage, so  was  this  observation  particularly  veri- 
fied in  the  case  of  Rome's  Holy  Father.  He  was 
WoUed  in  words,  by  those  who  despised  him  most 
in  reality  ;  and  wixen  any  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  the  princes  of , his  communion,  the  latter 
respected  his  authority,  no  further  than  they  found 
expedient  for  their  own  purposes,  and  measured 
the  extent  of  his  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction,  not 
by  the  slavish  adulation  of  the  coUegesrand  the  Je- 
suits,, but  by  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  and 
independence.      . 

XlX.  This  the  Roinan  pohtifs  learned,  by  a  rne  niV 
disagreeable  experience,  as  often  as  they  endea-  J^^!^^p 
voured^  during  this  century,  to  resume  their  for-  v.  and  the 
|ner  pretensions,  to  interpose  their  jurisdiction  oi^^cnc^n^. 
tivil  aflfairs,  and  encroach  upon  the  authority  in 
Wereign  states.     The  conduct  of  Paul  V.,  and 
|.hc  consequences  that  followed  it,  furnish  a  strik- 
^g  example  that  abundantly  verifies  this  obser- 
vation.    This  haughty  and  arrogant  pontif  laid 
^he  Republic  of  flmce  under  an  Interdict  in  the 
year  1606.     The  reasons  alledged  for  this  inso- 
'cnt  proceeding,  were  the  prosecution  of  two  ec- 
Vu„  V.  L  clcsiastic.s 
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CENT,  clesiastics  for  capital  crimes;  as  also  two  wise 
shct/h.  edicts,  one  of  which  prohibited  the  erection  ol 
Part  I.  any  more  religious  edifices  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, without  the  knowledge  and  consent  ol 
the  senate ;  and  the  other  the  alienation  of  any 
lay  possessions  or  estates  in  favour  of  the  clergy, 
without  the  express  approbation  of  the  Republic. 
The  Venetian  senate  received  this  papal  insult 
with  dignity,  and  conducted  thiemselves  under  it 
with  becoming  resolution  and  fortitude.  Theii 
first  step  was  to  prevent  their  clergy  from  execu- 
ting  the  Interdict,  by  an  act  prohibiting  that  ces- 
sation of  public  worship,  and  that  suspension  oi 
the  sacraments,  which  the  pope  had  commanded 
in  this  imperious  mandate.  Their  next  step,  was 
equally  vigorous;  for  they  banislied  from  their 
territories  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchin  friars,  who 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  pope,  in  opposition  to 
their  express  commands.  In  the  process  of  this 
controversy  they  employed  their  ablest  pens,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Paul  Sarpi,  of  the  order  of  Servitesy  to  demon- 
strate, on  the  one  hand,  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  to  determine,  on  the  other,  after  an  accurate 
and  impartial  enquiry,  the  true  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifs  jurisdiction  and  authority.  The 
arguments  of  these  writers  were  so  strong  and  ur- 
gent, that  Baronius,  and  the  other  learned  ad- 
vocates whom  the  pope  had  employed  in  sup- 
porting his  pretensions  and  defending  his  mea- 
sures, struggled  in  vain  against  their  irresistible 
evidence.  In  the  mean  time  all  things  tended 
towards  a  rupture,  and  Paul  V.  was  gathering 
together  his  forces  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
Venetians,  when  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France^  in- 
terposed as  mediator  [j],  and  concluded  a  peace 

between 

n5*  [^]  It  must  be  observed  here,  that  it  was  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  Venetians,  that  Henry  IV.  uv- 
tcrposcd  as  mediator.     The  Venetians  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Their 
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tween  the  contending  parties,  on  conditions  not  ^^f^,^* 
very  honourable  to  the  ambitious  Pontif  [z].  For  skct.  ir. 
the  Venetians  could  not  be  persuaded  to  repeal  ^^"^  ^ 
the  edicts  and  resolutions  they  had  issued  out 
against  the  court  of  Rome  upon  this  occasion,  nor 
to  recall  the  Jesuits  from  their  exile  [a].     It  is 

remarkable. 

Their  cause  was  considered  as  the  common  cause  of  all  the 
sovereign  stales  of  Italy;  and  the  dukes  of  Urbino^  Alodenciy 
and  SiTvoyy  had  already  otfcred  their  troops  and  services  to  the 
Republic.  But  the  rash  pontif,  perceiving  the  storm  that  was 
gathering  against  him,  took  refuge  in  the  French  monarch's  in- 
tercession. 

[«]  Besides  De  Tnou  and  other  historians,  see  Daniel^ 
Histoire  de  h  France^  tom.  x.  p.  385,— Heidegger's  IJistoria 
PdfatuSy  Period,  vii.  §  ccxx.  p.  322. — Jo.  Wolfo.  Jaegeri 
Eittma  BccUs,  Sacc.  xvii.  Decenn.  i.  p.  108.— More  especial- 
ly the  writings  of  the  famous  Paul  Sar?i,  commonly  called 
Aa-Paolo,  and  of  the  other  divines  aad  canonists  that  de- 
cided the  cause  of  the  Republic,  deserve  a  careful  and  at*. 
tentive  perusal.  For  these  writings  were  composed  with  such 
wlidity,  learning,  and  eloquence,  that  they  produced  remark- 
able effects,  and  contributed  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  several 
ptinces  and  magistrates  ;  and  to  prevent  their  submitting  blind- 
Ijand  implicitly,  as  their  ancestors  had  done,  to  the  imperious 
<lictates  of  the  Roman  pontifs.  Among  the  most  masterly 
pieces  written  in  this  cause,  we  must  place  FratPaolo's  Istoria 
Me  ease  fassate  entre  Paul  V.  ^  la  Refubi.  di  kenet'ia^  pub- 
lished in  4to  at  Mlrandcla^  in  the  year  1624 ;  and  his  IJistoria 
Jfiterdlctl  f^nitiy  which  was  published  in  4to  at  Cambridge^  in 
the  year  1626,  by  bishop  Beoeix,  who,  during  these  trouble!?, 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  Englifli  ambassador  at  Venice.  Paul 
V.  by  forcing  the  Venetians  to  publish  to  the  world,  in  these 
admirable  productions,  hi*  arrogance  and  temerity  on  the  one 
feuid,  and  many  truths  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
popes  on  the  other,  was  the  occasion  of  the  ^catCLt  perplexi- 
ties and  oppositions  that  the  court  of  Rcn:e  had  to  encounter  in 
aflcr-timcs. 

[a]  When  the  peace  was  made  between  the  Venetians  and 
^pope,  in  the  year  1607,  the  Capuchins  and  the  other  ecclc- 
*ttstics,  that  had  been  banished  on  account  of  their  partiality 
lo  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  all  re-i.nftatcd  in  the  ir  respective 
•unctions,  except  the  Jesuits.  These  Letter,  however,  were 
'^Ucd  in  the  year  1^57,  umlcr  ihe  pontificate  of  Ai/ xandlr. 
^l'»  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  and  imiioitunatc  re- 
1°^5ts  of  "Lewis   XIV.    king  of  pn^ncc,    and    jcvcral    other 

L  2  prince^, 
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CENT,  remarkable,  that,  at  the.  time  of  this  rupture,  the 
Sect.  ii.  Senate  of  Venice  entertaiijed  serious  thoughts  of  d 
Pa«t.  I.  total  separation  f^em  the  church  of  Rome^  in 
which  the  ambassadors  oi  England  and  Holland  did 
all  that  was  in  their  power  to  confirm  them.  But 
many  considerations  of  a  momentous  nature  in- 
tervened to  prevent  the  exec ut on  of  this  design, 
which,  as  it  would  seem,  had  not  the  approbation 
of  the  sagacious  and  prudeut  Fra-Paolo,  not- 
withstanding his  aversion  to  the  tyranny  and 
maxims  of  the  court  oiRorne  [A] 

XX.  Had 

princes,  who  gaVe  the  Venetians  no  reft  until  they  re-admit- 
ted these  dangerous  guefts  into  their  territories.     It  is  never- 
theless,  to  be  observed,  that  the  Jesuits  never  recovered  the 
credit  and  influence  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  in  that  Repub- 
lic, nor,  at  this  present. tipie,  is  their  any  people  of  the  ][lomish 
communion,  among  whom  their  society  has  less  power  than 
among  the  Venetians,  who  have  never  yet  forgot  their  rebel- 
lious behaviour  during  the  ouarrel  now  mentioned.     Sec  th^ 
Vhyage  Hstiorique  en  Jt^ie,  Allemagnej  SHasscy  (published  at  Am^ 
iterdam  in  8v6  in  the  year  1736),  torn.  i«  p*  dpi* .  It  is  further 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  since  this  famous  quarrel  between 
the  Republic  of  Venice  and  the  court  of  Rjme^^  the  bulls  and 
rescripts  of  the  popes  have  juil  as  much  authority  in  that  Rcr 
public,  as  its  senate  judges  consistent  with  the  rules  of  wise 
policy,  and  the  true  interefls  and  welfare  of  the  commuiuty. 
For  proof  of  thisy  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  respe<^able 
testimony  of  Cardinal  Henry  NoRis,  who,    in  the  year  1676, 
wrote  to  MacliabecCiu  in  the  following  terms  :  Pocbe  Bulle 
fassevano  quelle  acque  verso^  la  parte  del  Adnatico,  per  le  massime 
lasclate  nel  Tcitamcnto  di  F<t\- Paolo  :    i.e.  Rhv  papal  Bulli 
pass  the  Po,  or  approach  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea ;  the 
maxims  hequeatlxd  to  tlje   Venetians  by  Fra-Paolo  render  this 
passage  extremely  difficult. 

[b']  This  defign  of  the  Venetians  is  paiticularly  mentioned 
by  Burnet,  in  his  Life  of  B^Jhop  Bedel,  and  by  La  Cou- 
RAYER,  in  his  Defense  de  la  Nowvelle  Traduction  de  VHistovre  du 
Concile  de  Trente  (published  in  8vo  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year 
1742.)  p.  35.  This  latter  writer  shews  plainly,  that  Fra- 
Paolo,  though  liis  sentiments  differed  in  many  points  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Romcy  yet  did  not  approve  of  all  the 
tenets  received  by  the  Protestants,  nor  fuggcst  to  the  Venetians 
the  design  of  renouncing  the  Romifh  faith. 
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XX.  Had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  the  same  cent. 
wisdom  and  resolution  that  distinguished  the  Ve-  skct.  ii. 
netians,    their  contest  with  the  court  of  Romey    Pa»ti. 
which  begun  under  the   pontificate  of  Urban  ^^Jf^JJlJ^ 
Vni.,  in  the  year  1641,  and  was  carried  on  un-  between  the 
til  the  year  1666,  would  have  been  terminated  in  ^**^    . 

^  n      T       1  lit         pomiw  and 

a  manner  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  haughty  Jhecouitof 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontifs.     The  Portu-  J'ortugai.  - 
guese,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  tyranny  and 
Oppression  of  the  Spanish  government,  threw  off 
the  yoke,  and  chose  Don  John  duke  of  BraganzUy 
for  their  king.     Urban  VUL,  and  his  successors 
in  the  see  of  Rorrtey  obstinately  refused,  notwith- 
standing the  nK)st  eaniest  and  pressing  solicitations 
both  of  the  French  and  Portuguese,  either  to  ac- 
knowledge Don  John*s  title  to  the  crown,  or  to 
confirm  the  bishops  whom  this  prince  had  named 
to  fill  the  vacant  sees  in  Portugal.     Hence  it 
happened,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom 
lemained  for  a  long  time  without  bishops.     The 
pretended  vicar  of  Christ  upon   earth,    whose 
character  ought  to  set  him  above  the  fear  of  man, 
was  so  slavishly  apprehensive  of  the  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Spaiuy  that,  rather  than  offend  that 
monarch,  he  violated  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  his   station,   by  leaving  ^uch    a   number   of 
churches  without  pastors  and  spiritual  guides.  The 
French,  and  other  European  courts,  advised  and 
exhorted  the  new  king  of  Fortugal  to  follow  the 
Boble  example  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  assemble 
a  national  council,  by  which  the  new   created 
hishops  might  be  confu-med,  in  spite  of  the  pope, 
in  their  respective  sees.     Don  John  seemed  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  their  councils,  and  to  act  with 
J^solution  and  vigour  at  this  important   crisis; 
W  his  enterprising  spirit  was  checked  by  the 
formidable  power  of  the  inquisitioiiy  the  incredible 
superstition  of  the  people,  and  the  blind  zeal  and, 
attachment  that  the  nation,  in  general  discovered 

L  3  for 
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CENT,  for  the  person  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontif. 
s^\i.  Hence  the  popes  continued  their  insults  with  im- 
pabt  I.    punity ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  peace  conclud- 
^•^V^^    ed  between  Portugal  and  Spain;  five-and-tvventy 
years  after  this  revolution,  that  the  bishops  no- 
minated by  the  king  were  confirmed  by  tiie  pojpe. 
It  was  under   the   pontificate   of  Clement  IX* 
that  an  accommodation  was  brought  about  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Ronie.     It  must, 
indeed,  be  observ^ed,  to  the  honour  of  the  Portu- 
guese, that,   notwithstanding   their   superstitious 
attachment  to  the  court  of  Komc\  they  vigorously 
opposed  its  ambitious  pontif  in  all  his  attempts 
to  draw  from  this  contesi  an  augmentation  of  his 
power  and  authority  in  that  kingdom  ;  nor  did 
the  bishops  permit,  in  their  respective  sees,  any 
encroachment  to  be  made,  at  this  time,  upon  the 
privileges  and  rights  enjoyed  by  their  monarcl^f 
in  former  ages  [r]. 
Tiic  wn-         XXI.  There  had  subsisted,  during  many  pre-i 
ttTeen  the    Ceding  agcs,  au  almost  uninterrupted  misintelli^ 
French  na-  gence   between   the   French  monarchs  and  the 

lion  and  the  -n  -^  i_*i"i_ir»  •  j- 

Koman  Komau  poutits,  which  had  orten  occasioned  an 
Pontifs.  open  rupture,  and  which  produced  more  than 
once  that  violent  effect  during  this  century. 
The  greatest  exertions  of  industry,  artifice,  and 
assiduous  labour  were  employed  by  the  popes, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  to  conquer  the 
aversion  that  the  French  had  conceived  against 
the  pretensions  and  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome  J  and  to  undermine  imperceptibly,  and  ener- 
vate and  destroy  by  degrees,  the  liberties  of  the 

Galilean 

\/\  Sec  Gedt^es's  Hist  cry  of  the  Papers  hehanj'iour  towards  Por^ 
tu^al,  from  1641  to  1666,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts^  torn, 
ii.  P-.73 — 186. — The  cause  of  the  Portuguese,  in  tJiis  quarrel, 
is  dcTcndcd  wieh  grcnt  learning  and  sagacity  by  a  French  writer, 
v.'hose  name  *\vns  Bulliad,  in  a  book  entitled,  Pro  EccUsi'ts 
LuiUanis  ad  Clcrum  Gall'tcanum  Li  belli  Duo. 
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Galilean  cburcb.  In  this  arduous  and  important  cent. 
enterprise  the  Jesuits  acted  a  principal  part,  and  skt.il 
seconded,  with  all  their  dexterity  and  craft,  the  Part  i. 
designs  of  the  aspiring  pontifs.  But  these  at- 
tempts and  stratagems  were  eflfectually  defeated 
and  disconcerted  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  i 
while  many  able  pens  exposed  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  the  papal  clauns,  Richer,  Launoy, 
Petrus  de  Marca,  Natalis  Alexander,  El* 
LIS  Du  Pin,  and  others,  displayed  their  learning, 
and  talents  in  this  contest,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  merit.  They  appealed  to  the  ancient 
degrees  of  the  Gallican  church,  which  they  con- 
firmed by  recent  authorities,  and  enforced  by 
new  and  victorious  arguments.  It  will  naturally 
be  thought,  that  these  bold  and  respectable  de- 
fenders of  the  rights  and  liberties  both  of  church 
and  state  were  ^ply  rewarded,  for  their  gene- 
rous labours,  by  peculiar  marks  of  the  approba- 
tion and  protection  of  the  court  of  France.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  being  always  the  case,  that 
they  received,  on  the  contrary,  from  time  to 
time  several  marks  of  its  resentment  and  displea- 
sure, designed  to  appease  the  rage  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  threatening  pontif,  whom  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  treat  sometimes  with  arti- 
fice and  caution.  Rovie^  however,  gained  but 
little  by  this  mild  policy  of  the  French  court. 
For  it  has  been  always  a  prevaiUng  maxim  with 
the  monarchs  of  that  nation,  that  their  preroga* 
tives  and  pretensions  are  to  be  defended  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  pontifs  with  as 
little  noise  and  contention  as  possible ;  and  that 
pompous  memorials,  and  warm  and  vehement  re- 
nionstranccs,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  except 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  \d\.     Nor  do  these 

L  4  princes 

»fr  [J]  It  is  with  a  view  to  this,  that  Voltaire,  speaking 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  court  ol  France  maintains  its  prcro- 
^tivcs  against  the  Roman  pontif,  says,  pleasantly,  that  *'  the 
**^  of  France  kisses  the  Pope's  feet,  and  tics  up  liis  luind?." 
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CENT,  princes  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  yield, 
*fKCT"ii.  more  or  less,  to  time  and  occasion,  and  even  tc^ 
Tart  I.   pretend  a  mighty  veneration  for  the  orders  and 
^^^Y^  authority  of  the  pontifs,  in  order  to  obtain  from' 
them,  by  fair  means,  the  immunities  and  privi- 
ieges^which  they  look  upon  as  their  due.     But 
they  are,  nevertheless  constantly  on  their  guard ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  petceive  the  court  oi  Ronuf 
taking  advantage  of  their  lenity  to  extend  its  do- 
minion, and  the  lordly  popes  growing  insolent  in 
cohsequencie  of  their  mildness  aild  submission,  they 
then  alter  their  tone,  change  their  measures,  and 
resumes  the  language  that  becomes  the  monarchs 
of  a  nation,  and  could  never  bear  the;  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  papal  yoke.    'All  this  ap- 
pears evidently  in  the  contests  that  arose  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  Rome^  vmder  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper  td 
give  here  s6me  interesting  instances  [^].  ' 
And  mora       XXII.  The  first  of  these  contests  happened 
^"^j*^    under  the  pontificate  of  Aiexandisi  VII.,  and 
Lewis       was  owing  to  the  temerity  arid  insolence  of  hi§ 
^^^-        Corsican  guards,  who,  in  the  year  1662,  insulted 
the  French  anibassador  and  his  lady,  the  duke 
and  dutchess  of  Crequi,  at  the  instigation,  as  it 
is  supposed,  of*  the  pope's  nephews.     Lewis  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  this  insult  oflered  to  his 
representative  ;  and,  on  the  pope's  delaying  to' 
answer  this  demand,  actually  ordered  his  ti'Oops 
to  file  off  for  Italy^  and  to  besiege  the  arrogant 
pontif  in  his  capital.      The  latter,  terrified  bt 

these 

t^  [r]]  The  large  note  [/]  of  the  original,  in  which  Dr. 
MosHEiM  has  examined  that  interesting  question,  viz.  **  Whether 
or  no  the  papal  authority  gained  or  lost  ground  in  France  during 
the  seventeenth  century,"  is  transposed  by  the  translator  into 
the  text,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  our  author's  account  of  Lewis 
XIV. 's  quarrels  with  the  pope,  where  it  comes  in  with  the  ut- 
most propriety.     See  §  xxiii. 
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these  warlike  preparations,  implored  the  clemen-  cent. 
ty  of  the  incensed  monarch,  who  granted  his  par-  si^ii. 
don  and  absolution  to  the  humble  pontif,  and  pabtI. 
concluded  a  peace  with  him  at  Pisa^  in  the  year 
1664,  upon  the  most  inglorious  and  mortifying 
conditions.      These  conditions   were,    that  the 
pope  should  send  his  nephew  to  Parts,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  suppHant  for  pardon ;  that  he  should 
brand  the  Corsican  guards  with  perpetual  infamy, 
and  break  them  by  a  pubhc  edict ;  and  should 
erect  a  pyramid  at  Rainej  with  an  inscription  des- 
tined to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  audacious 
instance  of  papal  insolence,  and  of  the  exemplary 
manner  in  which  it  was  chastised  and  humbled 
by  the  French  monarch;     It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served, that  in  this  contest,  Lewis  did  not  chastise 
Alexander,  considered  in  his  ghostly  character 
as  head  of  the  church  ;  but  as  a  temporal  prince^ 
violating  the  law  of  nations  [/].     He  however* 
shewed  on  bthet  occasions,  that,  when  properly 
provoked,  he  was  as  much  disposed  to  humble 
j^Apal  as  princely  ambition,  and  that  he  feared  the 
Jbcad  of  the  cburcb  as  little  as  the  temporal  ruler  of 
^lie  ecclesiastical  state.     TJiis  appeared  evidently 
1>y  the  important  and  warm  debate  he  had  with 
XiiNOCENT  XI.,  considered  in  his  spiritual  charac- 
ter,  which  began  about  the  year  1678,  and  was 
carried  oa  with  great  animosity  and  contention 
for  several  .years  after.    The  subject  of  this  con- 
troversy was  z, rights  called  in  France  the  regale ^ 
\>y. which  the  French  king,  iipon  the  death  of  a 
bishop,  laid  claim  to  the  revenues  and  fruits  of  his 
see,  and  discharged  also  several  parts  [^]  of  the 

episcopal 

\jf\  Spe  jAEqcRi  Jbitar.  Mceles.  S«c.  xvi,  Decenn.  vii.  lih^ 
ii«cap.  ii.  p.  i9o. — Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  i. 
P»  134.  Edit,  dt  Dreide  1753. — ARCKbwuoM'Z,  Mcmo'ircs  de  la 
^me  CwRisriNE,  torn.  ii.  p.  72. 

C"  [jj]  The  author  nu  nns  Jicre  undoubtedly  the  collatio;i 
W  all  benefices,  whi'.'i  be  amc  vacant  m  the  diocese  of  a  dc- 

.    .  rcaocd 
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CENT,  episcopal  function,  until  a  new  bishop  was  electied. 
Sect.  ii.  Lewis  was  dcsirous  that  all  the  churches  in  his 
Part  I.  dominions  should  be  subject  to  the  regale.  In- 
nocent pretended,  on.  the  contrary,  that  this 
claim  could  not  be  granted  with  such  universa- 
lity ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  any  augmentation 
of  the  prerogatives  of  this  nature,  that^  had  for- 
merly been  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France.  Thus 
the  claims  of  the  prince,  and  the  remonstrances  , 
of  the  pontif,  both  urged  with  warmth  and  per- 
severance, formed  a  sharp  and  violent  contest^ 
which  was  carried  on,  on  both  sides,  with  spirit 
and  resolution.  The  pontif  set  forth  his  bulls 
and  mandates.  The  monarch  opposed  their  exe- 
cution by  ^he  terror  of  penal  laws,  and  the  au- 
thority of  severe  edicts  against  all  who  dared  to 
treat  them  with  the  smallest  regard.  When  the 
pontif  refused  to  confirm  the  bishops  that  were 
nominated  by  the  monarch,  the  latter  took  care 
to  have  them  consecrated  and  inducted  into  their 
respective  sees ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  de- 
clared to  the  world,  that  the  GalUcan  church 
could  govern  itself  without  the  interv^ention  of 
the  Roman  pontif.  Innocent  XI,,  who  was  a 
man  of  a  high  spirit,  and  inflexibly  obstinate  in 
his  purposes,  did  not  lose  courage  at  a  view  of 
these  resolute  and  vigorous  proceedings  ;  but 
threatened  the  monarch  with  the  divine  ven- 
geance, issued  out  bull  after  bull,  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  convince  his  adversaries, 
that  the  vigour  and  intrepidity,  which  formerly 
distinguished  the  lorldly  rulers  of  the  Romish 
church,  were   not  yet   totally   extinguished  [A]. 

This 

cca?cd  bishnp  before  the  nomination  of  his  successor.  This 
right  of  colhition,  in  such  ca^xs,  was  comprehended  in  the 
Regale.     See  note  [i]. 

[_h~]  See  jo.  Hen.  Heidegceri  Hhtoria  Papattis^  Period, 
vii.  §  cccxli.  p.  555. — ^VoLTAiRE  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  i. 
p.  221.  Edit,  de  Drcsde  1753.    A  great  number  of  writers  have 

either 
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This  obstinacy,  however,  only  served  to  add  fuel  cent. 
to  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Lewis,  se^ii. 
And  accordingly  that  monarch  summoned  the  parti. 
famous  assembly  of  bishops  [/],  which  met  at 
Paris^  in  the  year  1682.  In  this  convocation, 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  church,  that 
declares  the  power  of  the  pope  to  be  merely  spi- 
ritual, and  also  inferior  to  that  of  a  general  coun- 
cil, was  drawn  up  anew  in  four  propositions  [y], 
which  were  solemnly  adopted  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly 

either  incidentally  or  professedly  treated  the  subject  of  the 
Regale^  and  have  given  ample  accounts  of  the  controversies  it 
hs  occasioned,  j^ut  none  has  traced  out  more  circumstan* 
tially  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  fainous  right  tlian  Cardi- 
nal Henry  Noeris,  in  his  Istoria  delle  investiture  Eccles'tast» 
P*  547 >  which  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works. 

ir  {y\  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  thirty«iiOe  bishops, 
and  as  many  deputies  of  the  fecond  Order,  extended  the  Re-* 
gaJc  to  all  the  churches  i^  France  without  exception.  The 
bi$hopSy  at  the  same  time,  thought  proper  to  represent  it  to 
the  king  as  their  humble  opinion,  that  those  ecclesiastics 
^hom  he  should  be  pleased  to  nominate,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  sec,  to  benefices  attended  with  cure  of  souls,  were  obii* 
S^  to  apply  for  induction  and  confirmation  to  the  grand 
vicars  appointed  by  the  chapters, 

HT  [/j  Thefc  four  propositions  were  to  the  following  pur- 
pose : 

1.  That  neither  St  Peter  nor  his  successors  have  received 
*^ni  God  any  power  to  interfere,  directly  or   iiidircctiy,  in 
^hat  concerns  the  temporal  interests  of  princes  and  sovereign 
*^^c« ;  that  kings  and  princes  cannot  be  deposed  by  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  nor  their  subjects  freed  from  the  bacred  wbliga- 
tion  of  fidelity  and  allegianct^,  by  the  power  of  the  church,  or 
the  bulls  of  the  Roman  pout  if 

2.  That  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance^  which 
ttkijitained  the  authority  of  general  councils  as  iupcrior  to 
tliit  of  the  pope's,  in  spiritual  matters,  are  approved  and 
^opted  by  the  Gallican  church. 

3.  That  the  rules,  customs,  institutions,  and  ob>ervarxcs, 
wWh  have  been  received  in  tlie  Gallican  church,  are  to  be 
ptcscTved  inviolable. 

4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  in  points  of  faith,  are 
i^ot  infallible,  unless  tliey  be  attended  with  the  consent  of 
^c  church. 
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CENT,  sembly ,  and  were  proposed  to  the  whole  body  o£ 
8icr.li.  the  clergy  and  to  all  the  universities  throughout 
Fatt  1.  the  kingdom,  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  rule  o£ 
feith.  But  ev^n  this  respectable  decision  of  the 
matter,  which  gave  such  a  mortal  woiind  to  the 
authority  of  if  of«^,  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of 
its  resolute  pontif,  or  reduce  him  to  silence  [i.J 

Another  contest  arose,  some  time  after  the  one 
uow  mentioned,  between  these  two  princes,  whose 
mutual  jealousy  and  dislike  of  each  other  contri-' 
buted  much  to  inflame  their  divisions.  This 
new  dispute  broke  out  in  the  year  1687,  when 
Innocent  XI.  wisely  resolved  to  suppress  thcf 
franchises  and  the  rigbtofmylum  that  had  former- 
ly been  enjoyifd  by  the  ambassadors  residing  at 

Rome^ 

■  \y\  This  pope  was  far  from  keeping  iilencc  vrith  rcfpeft  to 
iKe  famous  propositions  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.  Aflf 
tiiey  were  highly  unfavourable  to  his  authority,  fo  he  took; 
care  to  have  them  refuted  and  opposed  both  in  private  and  in' 
public.  The  principal  champion  "for  the*  papal  cause,  on  thisr 
<>ccasion,  wus  Cardinal  *  Celestin  Sfondrati,  who  in  the  year* 
1684,  published  under  the  feigned  name  of  Eugcnius  Lom- 
Kardus,  a  treatise  entitled,  Regain  Sacerdot'tum  Romano  Ponti* 
Jici  assertum,  et  quatuor  propos'ttionibus  expl'tcatum.  This  trea- 
tise was  printed  in  JS^u'tta^andy  as  appears  evidently  by  the 
cJiaractcr  or  form  of  the  letters.  A  multitude  of  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanifh  doctors  stood  forth  to  fUpport  the  tottering 
majesty  of  the  pontif  against  the  court  of  France  ;  and  more^ 
especially  the  learned  Nicolas  du  Bois,  professor  at  Lowvaln^ 
wh  )se  writings  in  defence  of  the  pope  are  mentioned  by  Bos- 
suet.  But  all  these  papal  champions  were  defeated  by  the 
famous  prelate  last  mentioned,  the  learned  and  elegant  bishopc 
of  McAusy  who,  by  the  king's  special  order,  composed  thaL 
celebrated  work,  which  appeared  after  his  death,  iir  two  vo- 
lumes 4to,  and  in  the  year  i7;^o,  under  the  following  title; 
Dejensio  Declarat'tonu  celeberim^^  qvam  de  Potestate  jEcclrs'saS"' 
ii(\7  uifiX'^  Clcrus  Galiicanus^  xix.  Martiiy  mdclxxxu,  Luscm* 
hur^i.  Tile  late  publication  of  this  work  was  owing  to  the  pro- 
jipcct  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  France  and- 
Rome,  after  liie  d^ath  of  Innocent  XL,  which  reconciliatioA 
actually  took  place,  and  engaged  Lewis  XIV.  to  prevent  tJtiis 
work  being  put  to  the  pxeis. 
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Rome  [/],  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  proved  a  crnt. 
sanctuary  or  rapine;  .violence^ ,  and  injustice,  by  sw^ih 
procuring  impunity  for  the  most  heirious  male-   Patti. 
factors.     The,  Mwqui§  J)js. ,  J^avardjn  refused; 
in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  to  submit  to  this 
new  regulation ;  and  Lewi^  took  all  the  violent 
methods  that  pride  and  resentipenit  cpuld  invent 
to  oblige  the.  pontif  to  restore  to  his  ambassa- 
dor the  immunities  abovementioned  [//z]. ,  Inno- 
cent, on  th6  other  hand,  f)e)rsis.ted  in  his  J)urpose, 
opposed  the  king's  demand  in  the  jriost  open  and 
intrepid  manner,  and  could  not  be  wrought,  upon 
by  any  consideration  to  yield,  even  in  appearance 
to  his  ambitious  adversary  [«].     His  death,,  how-r 
ever,  put  an  end  to  this  long  debate^. , whiqh  had 
proved  really  detrimental  to  both  of  the  contend- 
ing   parties.     His  successors,    being  men  of  a 
softer  and  more  complaisant,  disposition,  were  less 
averse  to  the  concessions  that  were  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  to  the  measures 
^hat  were  adapted  to  remove  the  chief  causes  of 
tiiese  unseemly  contests.    They  were  not,  indeed, 
so  far  unmindful  o^  the  papal  dignity,  and  of  the 
interests  of  RoTne^  as  to  patch  up  an  agreement  on 
inglorious  terms. .  On  the  one  hand,  the  right  of 
Sasylum  was  suppressed  with  the  king's  consent ; 
on  the  Other>  the  right  of  the  re^aU  was  settled 

uidi 

25*  [r\  This  right  ofajytum  extended  much  further  than  the 

embassador's  palace,  whose  iinniunlty  the  pope  did  net  meaii 

to  violate  ;  it  comprehended  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 

"which  was  called  a  qUartery  and  undoubtedly  gav<j  occa;>ioii  to 

peat  and  crying  abuses.  . 

•^  [ni]  The  .Marquis  dc  Lavardin  began  his  emba.ssy  by 
catering  Romcy  surrounded  with  a  thousand  men  in  aruis. 

W  Jacgeri  H'utoria  Ecclesiastic,  Sxc.  xvii.  Dcceun.  ix.  p. 
19.— Zi^fl/io  Lavardini,  which  was  published  in  i6S8. — -_ 
But  above  all,  Memolres  de  la  Rchic  Chii^tinc,  torn.  ii.  p.  24B, 
For  Christina  took  part  in  thij  comcit,  and  adoptuvj  Jur  xi'^.A^ 
^f  tbc  French  monarch. 
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CENT,  ^ith  certain   modifications  [6].      The   four   fa- 
SicT.  11.  mous  propostions,  relating  to  the  pope*s  authority 
Part  I.   and  jurisdiction,  were  softened,  by  the  king^sper- 
^■^v^   mission,  in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  pontif 
by  certain  bishops ;  but  they  were  neither  abro- 
gated by  the  prince,  nor  renounced  by  the  clergy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  still  remain  in  force,  and  oc- 
cupy an  eminent  place  among  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom. 
^^Z      XXm.  [p]  Several  Protestant  writers  of  emi- 
autiion^     nent  merit  and  learning,  lament  the  accessions  of 
^^^ .     power  and  authority  which  the  Roman  pontifs 
diUccntury.  ^^^  supposed  to  have  gained  in  France  during  the 
course  of  this  century.     They  tell  us,  with  sor- 
row, that  the  Italian  notions  of  the  papal  majesty 
and  jurisdictions,  which  the  French  nation  had,  in 
former  ages,  looked  upon  with  abhorrence,  gain- 
ed ground  now,  and  had  infected  not  only  the 
nobUity  and  clergy,  but  almost  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men ;  and  from  hence  they  conclude, 
that  the  famous  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gallic  an 
church  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  perfidious  stra- 
tagems of  the  Jesuits.     They  are  led  into  this 
opinion  by  certain-  measures  that  were  taken  by 
the  French  court,  and  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontif.     They  are 
confirmed  in  it  by  the  declamations  of  the  Janse- 
nists,   and   other    modern    writers    among    the 
French,  who  complain  of  the  high  veneration  that 
was  paid  to  the  papal  bulls  during  this  century  ;  of 
the  success  of  the  Jesuits  in  ii)stilling  into  the  mind 
of  the  king  and  his  counsellors  the  maxims  of 
Ro77ie^  and  an  excessive  attachment  to  its  bishop; 

of 

[o]  See  Fleury,  Institutions  du  Droit  Ecclesiasttquc  K-anroiSy 
•which  excellent  worl:  is  translated  into  Latin.  35*  Dr.  Mo- 
sHHiM  refers  to  p.  494.  of  the  Latin  version. 

^*  [/>]  This  §  xxiii.  contains  the  ample  note  [/],  which  is  to 
be  found  at  p.  Siic;  of  tlic  ori^ir^al.  It  comes  m  here  uith 
more  propriety. 
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of  the  violence  and  ill  treatement  that  were  offer-  cent. 
cd  to  all  those  who  adhered  stedfastly  to  the  sucT^ir, 
doctrine  and  maxims  of  their  forefathers ;  and  of  part  i. 
the  gradual  attempts  that  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  formidable  tribunal  of  the  inquistion  in- 
to France.  But  it  will  perhaps  appear,  on  ma- 
ture consideration,  that  top  much  stress  is  laid,  by 
many  on  these  complaints ;  and  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  oi  the  Gallican  church  were  in  this 
century,  and  are  actually  at  this  day,  in  the  same 
state  and  condition  in  which  we  find  them  during 
those  earlier  ages,  of  which  the  writers  and  de- 
claimers  abovementioned  incessantly  boast.  It 
might  be  asked,  where  the  victories  that  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained  over  the  French  by 
the  popes  of  Rome^  and  which  some  Protestant 
doctors,  lending  a  credulous  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Jansenists  and  Appellants^  think  they  per- 
ceive with  the  utmost  clearness  ?  I  am  persuaded 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  the  transactions  of 
government,  in  general,  are  now  carried  on  in 
Trance^  with  more  subtilty ,  secresy,  and  art,  than 
5n  former  times  ;  so,  in  particular,  the  stratagems 
and  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontifs  have  been 
opposed  and  defeated  with  more  artifice  and  less 
noise,  than  in  those  more  rude  and  unpolished 
ages,  when  almost  every  contest  was  terminated 
T)y  brutal  force  and  open  violence.     The  opposi- 
tion between  the  court  of  France  and  the  bishop 
of  Rome  still  subsists ;  but  the  manner  of  termi- 
natmg  their  differences  is  changed ;  and  their  de- 
bates are  carried  on  with  less  clamour,  though  not 
certainly  with  less  animosity  and  vigour,  than  in 
the  times  of  old.     This  new  and  prudent  manner 
of  disputing  is  not  agreeable  to  the  restless,  fiery, 
and  impatient  temper  of  the  French,  who  have 

an 
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CENT,  an  irresistible  propensity  to  noisy,  clamorous,  and 
sici^'ii.  expeditious  proceedings  ;  and  hence  undoubtedly 
PAfT  I.  arise  all  the  complaints  we  have  heard,  and  still 
hear,  of  the  decline  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallir 
can  church,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  in- 
fluence and  perfidious  counsels  of  the  Jesuits. 
If  those,,  however,  who  are  accustomed  to  make 
these  complaints,  would  for  a  moment  suspend 
their  prejudices,  and  examine  with  attention  the 
history,  and  also  the  present  state  of  their  coun- 
try, they  would  soon  percqive  ..that  their  eecle-^ 
siastical //3rr//>/  [y],  instead  of  declining,  or  of 
being  neglected  by  theit  monarchs,  are  maintain- 
ed and  preserved  with  more  care,  resolution,  and 
foresight,  than  ever.  It  must  indeed  be  acknow-- 
ledged,  that,  in  France^  there  are  multitudes  of 
cringing  slaves,  who  basely  fawji  upon  the  Ro« 
man  pontics,  exalt  their  prerogatives,  xevere.  their 
majesty,  and,  through  the  dictates  of  superstitipn^ 
interest,  or  ambition,  are  ever  ready  to  hug  the 
papal  chain^  and  submit  their  necks  blindly  to 
the  yoke  of  those  ghostly  tyrants.  But  it  may  be 
provod  by  the  most  undoubted  facts,  and  by.  in- 
numerable exa^iples,  that  these  servile  creatures 
of  the  pope  abounded  as  much  in  France  in  for- 
mer ages  as  they  do  at  this  day ;  arid  it  must  be 
also  considered,  that  it  is  not  by  the  counsels  of 
this  slavish  tribe  that  the  springs  of  government 
are  moved,  or  the  affairs  of  state  and  church 
transacted.    It  must  be  further  acknowledged, 

that 

35*.  [9]  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  by 
these  liberties  arc  not  meant,  that  rational  and  Christian  liberty 
•which  entitles  every  individual  to  follow  the  light  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  in  religious 
matters  ;  for  no  such  liberty  is  allowed  in  I*rance.  The  //^r-i 
ties  of  the  GaUican  church  consist  in  the  opposition  which  thiC 
church  has  made,  at  different  times,  to  the  overgrown  powci: 
of  the  Roman  pontif,  and  to  his  pretended  ferfonal  infalli« 
bility. 
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that  the  Jesuits  had  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  cent. 
of  influence  and  authority  [r],  and  sometimes  SRCT"i\ 
have  credit  enough  to  promote  measures  that  do  Part  i. 
not  all  appear  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  must  consequently  be  con- 
sidered as  heavy  "grievances  by  the  patrons  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  liberty.  But  here  it 
may  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  many 
such  measures  have  been  proposed  and  followed 
before  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  many  aflairs  of  great  consequence  are  daily 
transacted  in  a  manner  higldy  displeasing  and  de- 
trimental to  that  society,  and  extremely  disagree- 
able to  the  Roman  pontifs.  If  it  be  alleged,  that 
those  who  defend  with  learning  and  judgment 
the  ancient  doctrines  and  ma^xims  of  the  Galli- 
can churcAi  scarcely  escape  public  censure  and  pu- 
nishment; and  that  those  who  maintain  them  with 
vehemence  and  intemperate  zeal  are  frequently 
rewarded  With  exile  or  a  prison;  nay,  that  the 
most  hunible  and  modest  patrons  of  these  doc- 
trines are  left  in  obscurity  without  encourage- 
ment or  recontpence :  all  this  must  be  granted. 
But  it  must  be  considered,  on  the  other  hand,* 
that  the  cause  they  maintain,  and  the  ancient 
doctrines  and  maxims  they  defend,  are  not  con- 
demned, iior  even  deserted;  the  matter  is  only 
this,  that  the  prince  and  his  ministry  have  fallen 
tipon  a  new  method  of  maintaining  and  support- 
ing them.  It  appears  to  them  much  more  con- 
ducive to  public  peace  and  order,  that  the  stra- 
tagems and  attempts  of  the  Roman  pontifs  should 

.  Oir  [V]  Dr.  Moshcim  wrote  this  in  the  year  1753,  before  the 
oppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  France.  The  downfal 
of  that  society,  and  the  circumstances  that  have  attended  it, 
km  both  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  his  judicious  notion  with 
^pcct  to  the  degree  of  credit  and  influence  which  the  popes 
luvc  had  in  that  kingdom  for  some  time  puit. 

Vol.  V.  M  be 
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CENT,  be  opposed  and  defeated  by  secret  exertions  ot 
-StcT°ii.  resolution  and  vig6ur,  without  noise  or  qstentsU 
Pmmv  t.  tion,  than  by  learned  productions  and  clamorous 
^"^V^  dispiites ;  which,  for  the  most  part  excite  fac* 
tions  in  the  kingdom,  inflame  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  throw  the  state  into  tumult  and  tonfu* 
sion,  exa^erate  the  pontifs,  and  alienate  them' 
still  more  and  more  frpm  the  French  nation*  Icf 
the  mean  time  (he  doctors  and  im)fessors,  who 
are  placed  in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning, 
aire  left  at  liberty  to  instruct  the  youth  jn  the  an^ 
cient  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
to  explain  and  incukate'  those  maxims  and  laws' 
by  which,  in  former  times;  the  papal  authority 
^as  restrained  and  confined  within  certaiii  limits, 
if  these  laws  and  maxims  are  infringed,  and  if 
even  violent  methods  are  employed  against  those; 
who  adhere  stedfastly  to  tb%m,  this:  Imppens  but 
vtfry  rarely,  and  never  but  when  some  cj»e  of  ex^* 
treme  necessity,  or  the  prospect  of  sbme  great  adl* 
vantage  to  the  conununity^,  absolutely  require 
their  suspension.  Besides,  those  who  sit  at  the 
political  helm,  always  take  care  to  prevent  the 
pope*sr  reaping  muclr  benefit  from  this  suspensionr* 
or  neglect  of  the  ancient  laws  and-  maxims  of  the 
church.  This  circumstance,  which  is  of  so  nluch 
importance  in  the  present  question,  must  appeaor 

♦  evident  to  such  as  will  be  at  the  painaf  to  look  iit- 
to  the  history  of  the  debates  that  attended,  and, 
the  consequehces.that  foUoWed,  thfe  reception  of 
the  Bull  unigenitus  in  Trance^  than  which  no  papal 
edict  could  seem  more  repugnant  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  But  in  thr 
business  of  this  Bull^  as  in  other  transactions  of  ar 
like  nature,  the  court  proceeded  upon  this  poli- 
tical maxim,  that  a  smaller  evil  is  to  be  submits 
ted  to,  when  a  greater  may  be  thereby  preveik- 
ed. 
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;  In  a  word^  the  kings  of  France  have  almost  al-  c  e  n  t. 
ways  treated  the  Roman  pontifs  as  the  heroes,  SE^"if. 
who  are  said,  in  pagan  story,  to  have  descended  Pa»t  i^^ 
into  Tartarus^  behaved  towards  the  triple-jawed  ^^*Y^ 
guardian  of  that  lower  region :  sometimes  they 
oflfered  a  soporiferous  cake  to  suppress  his  grum- 
bling and  r^nacing  toriq;  at  others  they  terri- 
fied him  with  their  naked  swords,  and  the  din  of 
arms ;  and  this  with  a  view  to  stop  his  barking, 
and  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  directing  their  course 
in  the  mariner  they  tjiought  proper.  There  is 
iiothing  invidious  designed  by  this  comparison, 
which  certainly  represents,  in  a  lively  manner, 
the  caresses  and  threatenings  that  were  employed 
by  the  French  monidrchs,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  tinted,  the  state  of  affairs,  the  character  of 
the  pontifs;  and  otjier  incidental  circumstances, 
JQ  order  to  render  ihe  court  of  Rome  favourable 
to  their,  designs.  .;^1Ve  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too 
tnuch  Upon  this  subject ;  bilt  we  thought  it  hot  im^ 
proper  to  .undeceive  ffiany  Protestant  writers, 
Who  tod  much  irifluehced  by  the  bitter  com- 
plaints  dnd  declamations  of  certain  Jansenists^ 
find  not  ^fflcnently  instructed  in  the  history  of 
these  ecclesiastical  contentions,  have  formed  erro- 
tieous  notions  Concerning  the  point  we  hate  hi^re 
^Endeavoured  to  examine  and  discuss.  . 

XXIV.  The  corruptions  that  haid  been  com-  Tbefn|P 
ained  of  in  preceding  ages,  both  in  the  h^jy^her  ^l^^^ 
ind  inferior  Orders  of  the  Romisli  clergy,  w^ere  ^ 
tather  increased  than  diminished  during  this  cen- 
tury, as  the  most  impartial  writers  of  that  com-     V^ 
nunion   candidly  confess.      The  bishops    were     JW 
rarely  indebted  for  their  elevation  to  their  emi- 
nent learning  or  superior  merit.     The  interces- 
sion of  potent  patrons,  services  rendered  to  men 
in  power,  connections  of  blood,  and  simoniacal 
practices,  were,  generally  speaking,  the  steps  to' 
preferaient ;  and,  what  was  still  more  deplofabie, 

M  "}.  their 
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CENT,  theit  promotion  was  sometimes  owing  to  thek' 
SicT.  ii.  vices.  Their  Hves  were  such,  as  might  be  cx«- 
l»*ET  I.  pected  from  persons  who  had  risen  in  the  church 
^*^*v*^  by  such  unseemly  means ;  for  had  they  been  ob- 
liged, by  theh"  proft'ssion,  to  give  public  exam- 
ples of  those  vices  which  the  holy  laws  of  thcf 
Gospel  so  solemnly  and  expressly  condemn,  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  patterns  of  sanctity  arid  virtue 
to  their  flock,  they  could  not  have  conducted 
thentselves  otherwise  thait  they  did  [s\.  Some 
indeed  there  were,  who,  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  profession,  displayed  a  true  Chris- 
tian zeal,  in  administering  useful  instruction,  and 
exhibiting  pious  examples  to  their  flock,  and  ex- 
erted their  utmost  vigour  and  activity  in  oppo-; 
sing  the  vices  of  th<f  sacred  Otder  in  particular, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  times  in  general. 
But  these  rare  patrons  of  virtue  and  piety  were 
either  ruined  by  the  resentment  and. stratagems  of 
their  envious  and  exaspierated  brethren,  or  were 
left  in  obscurity,  without  that  eitcoyiragement  and 
support  that  were  requisite  to  enable  them  to  exe- 
cute effectually  their  pious  and  laudable  pur- 
poses. The  same  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of 
those  among  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy,  who 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue.  But  the  number  of  sufferers  in  this  noble 
^,  cause  was  small,  compared  with  the  multitude  of 

■  corrupt  ecclesiastics,  who  were  carried  away  with 

the  torrent,  instead  of  opposing  it,  and  whose  lives 
were  sp'ent  in  scenes  of  pleasure,  or  in  the  anxiety 
and  toils  of  avarice  and  ambition.  While  we 
acknowledge  that,  among  the  bishops  and  infe- 
rior 

fj]  The  reader  may  see  these  disagreeable  accounts  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  un- 
exceptionable testimonies,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  most 
eminent  doctors  of  the  Romibh  church,  in  the  Mcmoires  dc  Port 
Royal y- torn,  ii.  p.  308, 
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rior  clergy,  there  were  several  exceptions  froiri  cent. 
that  general  prevalence  of  immorality  and  licen-  sict.  h. 
ttousness  with  which  the  sacred  Order  was  charge-    p^rt  i. 
able ;  it  is  also  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  justice   ^"^vV 
to  the  merit  of  some  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  in  this 
jcentury,  who  used  their  most  zealous  ende^vour§ 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  or,  at  least, 
to  oblige  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  external  de- 
cency in  their  conduct  and  conversation.     It  is 
however  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  pontifs  did 
not  perceive  the  unsurmoun table  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  their  counsels,  and  the  ftuits  of  their 
wise  and  salutary  edicts,  that  arose  from  the  inter- 
nal constitution  of  the  Romish  church,  and  the 
Very  nature  of  the  papal  government.     For  were 
the  Roman  pontifs  even  divinely  inspired,  and 
really  infallible,  yet  unless  this  inspiration  and  in- 
fallibility were  attended  with  a  nuraiculous  power, 
and  with  the  supernatural  privilege  of  being  pre- 
sent in  many  places  at  the  same  tin\e  ;  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  they  should  ever  entertain  a  no- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  restoring  or  maintaining 
Older,    or  good  morals,   among  that  prodigious 
multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  characters 
that  are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction- 

XXV.  Though  the  monks,  in  several  places,  be-  Hie  ibteof 
haved  ^^dth  much  more  circumspection  and  decen-  ^l**^^?*™*^ 
cy  than  in  former  times,  yet  they  had  every  where    ^     ^ 
darted  in  ^  great  measure,  from  the  spirit  of 
their  founders,  and  the  primitive  laws  of  their  re- 
spective institutions.     About  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  their  convents  and  colleges,  made 
a  most  wretched  and  deplorable  figure,   as  we 
learn  from  the  accounts  of  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  even  of  their  own  writers.     But  we  find 
further  on,  several  attempts  made  to  remove  this 
disorder.     The  first  were  made  by  some  wise  and 
pious  Benedictines,    who,  in  France^   and  other 
9^ntries,  reformed  several   monasteries   of  thciv 

M  3  Ofdei:, 
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ciNT.  Order,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  them  back,  as 
s^  II.  ^'^^  ^  ^^  possible,  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
paiti.  their  founder  [t].  Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  monks  of  Clugni,  tl^e  Cistercians,  the  regu- 
lar canons,  the  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  [i^]. 
It  is  from  this  period  that  we  are  to  date  the  di« 
vision  of  the  niohastic  Orders  into  tv^o  general 
classes ;  ond  of  these  comprehends  the  Reformed 
monks,  who,  reclaimed  from  that  licentiousness 
and  corruption  oi^  manqers  that  ha4  formerly  dis- 
honoured their  societies,  lead  more  strict  and  regu- 
lar lives,  and  disdoVer  in  their  <;otiduct  a  greater 
regard  to  the  primitive  laws  of  their  Order.  The 
Other  is  coniposedl  of  the  l/nrreformed  Orders, 
who,  forgettii\g  the  spirit  of  their  founders,  ^nd 
the  rules  of  thifeir  institute,  spend  theiir  days  in 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  have  no  taste  for  the  auste- 
Hties  and  l^i^rdships  of  the  monastic  life.  The 
latter  class  is  by  far  the  mbst  numerous ;  and  the 
^atest  part,  even  oixhtB^/ormed  monks,  does  not 
only  comie  short  of  that  purity  of  manners  which 
their  rule  enjoins,  but  are  moreover  gradually 
•  and 

{/]  I^E  BoEUF,  Mtmotrei  swr  VHistoire  (Pjluxerrey   torn.   ii. 

S.  513.  where  there  is  an  account  of  iKe  iirst  R^firpis  made  in 
ic  convents  during  this  century.— See  Marten t's  Voyage ^ 
Zatteralre  de  deux  Benedicttns^  par.  II.  p.  97. 
"  [u]  T]iere  is  an  account  of  all  the  convents  reformed  in  this 
century,  in  Helyot's  Hisiotrt  des  Ordres,  torn,  v,  vi,  vii.  to 
Which,  however,  scvcTal  interesting  circumstances  may  be  add- 
ed, by  consulting  other  writer^.  The  Rffj^m  of  |he  Monks 
of  Clugnl  is  amply  described  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the  Gallia 
Christiana^  torn.  vii.  p.  ^/^.  The  same  aut^iors  speak  of  the* 
/ftf^orm  of  the  Regular  Canons  &^  «S>.  *  Augustin,  torn.  vii.  p. 
778.  787.  790.— For  an  account  of  that  of  the  Cirterciansj  fee 
Mabillon,  Annal.  Benedict,  torn.  \i.  p.  i2i»'-^Voyage  JUtte* 
rdwe  de  deux  BenedictinSj  torn.  i.  p.  7,  8.  tom.  ii.  p.  133.  229. 
269.  303.  TJie  Cistereians  were  no  sooner  reformed  thcm- 
felves,  than  they  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  whole  society  (u  t.  of  the  Benedictine  Order), 
but  in  vain.     See  Meaupou,  Vie  de  VAbbe  de  la  Traffe^  tom^ 
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and  imperceptibly  relapsing  into  their  former  in-  cent. 
dolence  and  disorder.  Sect.  ii. 

XXVI.  Among  the  Reformed  monks,  a  parti-  p^t  i- 
cular  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  certain  Bene-  J;^T^ 

*j.      .         -9   .     .  .'•        •      ,  ^1  The  Con- 

^ctme  societies^  or  cbngregattons^  who  surpass  all  gngaaonof 
the  other  monastic  Orders,  both  in  tlie  excellence  ^'-  ^^^' 
and  utihtj  of  their  rules  and  constitution,  and  in 
the'  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  they  adhere 
lx>  them.     The  most  femojis  of  these  societies  is 
the  Congregation  of  St.  iWizz^r  [le;],  which  was  found- 
ed iri  the  year  1620,  by  the  express  order  of  Gre- 
gory XV.,  and  was  enriched  by   Urban  VIII., 
m  the  year  1627,  with  several  donations  and  pri^. 
vileges.     It  does  not  indeed  appear,  that  even 
this   society   adheres  strictly   to  the   spirit  and 
maxims  of  Benei^ict,  who^e  name  it  bears,  nor  is 
it  bcydndthe  reach  of  censure  in  other  respects;  bu; 
these  imperfections  are  compensated  by  the  great 
number  of  exc^ellent  rules  and  institutions  that  are 
Obseryed  in  it,  and  by  the  regular  hves  and  learur- 
ed  labours  of  its  members.     For  in  this  congre- 
^tion  there  is  a  select  tiumber  of  persons,  who 
arc  distinguished  by  their  genius  and  talents,  set 
&part  for  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane  litera-r 
tare,  and  more  especially  of  history  and  ftntiqui- 
^ies  ;  aiii'd  this  learned  part  of  the  society  is  fur- 

M  4  nished 

•        * 

[«r3  ^^  the  Gallia  Christiana  Niova^  an  admirable  work,  com- 

vx>sed  by  the  **  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,"  torn.  vii.  p.  474. — 

3lelyot,  Histwre  des   Ordres^  torn.    viJ   cap.    xxxvii.  p.    256. 

•The   letters  patent  of  Pope   Gregory   XV.,  by   which   the 

establishment  of  th^s  famous  congregation  was  approved  and 

^nfirmed,  were  criticised  With  great  severity  and  rigour  by 

IaAVMOT,  that  formidable  scourge  of  all  the   Monastic  orderS| 

in  his  Bxameh  frlv'tl.  S*  Germaniy  to^l.  iii.  p.  i.  opp.   p.  303* 

*rhe  same  author  gives  an  acc6Unt  of  the  dissensionti  that  arose 

in  this  congregation  imm^dlaitly  after  its  establishment;  but  an 

account  which  favours  tdo  much  of  that  partiality  that  he  was 

chargeable  with,  whenever  he  treated  of  monastic  affairs ;  fee 

his  ^Ei.-jrf.  Jnqmsit,  in  frivil,  S,  Mcdardij  p.  i.  cap.  Ixxvi.  p* 

^27.  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  3^ 
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c  E  N  T.  nished  with  all  the  means  and  materials  of  know-, 
sir^"ii.  ledge  in  a  rich  abundance,  and  with  every  thing 
i»ART.  1.  that  can  tend  to  facilitate  their  labours  and  ren- 
der them  successful  [x].    It  must  be  abundantly 

JcnowUi,, 

[xj  The  Benedictines  celebrate,  in  ponipqus  terms,  the  ex- 
ploits of  this  congregation  in  general,  and  more  especially  their 
zealous  and  successful  labours  in  restoring 'Order,' discipline, 
and  virtue,  in  a  great  number  of  monasteries,  which  were  fall- 
ing into  ruin  through  the  indolence  and  corruption  of  their 
licentious  niembers  ;  Sec  the  "  Voyage  dc  deux  Religieux  Bcnc- 
clicttns  de  la  Congregation  de  S.  Maur,''  torn.  i.  p.  i6.  torn,  ii* 
p.  47.  This  eulogy^  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  not  entire- 
ly unmerited ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Benedictines 
have  contrrbutcd  much  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  monastic 
Orders.  There  are,  neverthelcfs,  Tcveral "  c.Usses  of  eccle- 
siastics in  the  Romish  church,  who  are  no  ytreU-wishers  to  this, 
learned  congregation^  though  their  dislike  be  founded  on  diSc" 
rent  reasons.  In  the  first  class,  we  may  plac^  a  certain  num- 
t>er  of  ambitious  prelates,  whose  artful  purposes  have  been  dis« 
appointed  by  this  ingenious  fraternity ;  for  the  monks  of  Stm 
Maur^  having  turned  their  principal  s^udy  towards  ancient 
history  and  antiquities  of  every  kind,  and  being  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  anciepit  records,  cliplonins,  and  charters,  are  thus 
peculiarly  qualified  to  maintain  their  possessions,  their  juris- 
clictions,  and  privileges,  against  the  litigious  pretensions  of  the 
bishops,  and  have,  in  fact,  maintained  them  with  more  fucccj-s 
than  their  Order  could  do  in  former  times,  when  destitute  of 
learning,  or  but  ill  (urnij^hed  with  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
history.  The  Jesuits  form  the  second  class  of  adversaries,  with 
whom  this  learned  congregation  has  been  obliged  to  struggle  ; 
for  th'eir  lustre  and  reputation  being  considerably  eclipsed  by 
the  numerous  and  admirable  productions  of  these  Benedictines, 
ihey  have  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sink,  or  at  least  to 
diminish,  the  credit  of  such  formidable  rivals.  "  See  Simon, 
Lcltres  Choises,"  torn,  iv.  p.  36.  45.  These  Benedictines  have 
a  third  set  of  enemies,  who  arc  instigated  by  superstition  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  superstition  may  be  actJonipa- 
nicd  with  a  certain  mixture  of  envy.  To  understand  thi.^  fully, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  learned  Monks,  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  have  substituted  an  assiduous  application  to  the 
culture  of  philology  and  literature  in  the  place  of  that  bodily 
and  manual  labour  which  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  prescribes 
to  his  followers.  The  more  robust,  healthy j  and  vigorous 
Monks,  are  obliged  to  employ  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  in 
•working  with  their  hands  ;  while  those  of  •  a  weaker  constitu- 
tion, and  superior  genius,  are  allowed  to  exchange  bodily  for 

mental 
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known,  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  cent. 
the  history  and  progress  of  learning  in  Europe^  s^T'ir. 
what  signal  advantages  the  republic  of  letters  PartI. 
has  derived  from  the  establishment  of  this  famous 
OmgregatioTiy  w^hose  numerous  and  admirable  pro- 
ductions have  cast  a  great  light  upon  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  philology  atid  Belles  Lettres,  and 
whose  researches  have  taken  in  tjie  whole  circle  of 
science,  philpsophy  excepted  \j]. 

\  '.''■'  '  xxyn. Though 

inental  laj^onr,  and,  instead  of  cultivating  the  lands  or  garden? 
of  the  convent,  to  spend  their  days  in  the  pur!>uit  pf  kl^ow- 
•ledge,  both  human  and  divine.     The  lazy  Monks  envy  this 
Bodily  repose ;  and  the  superstitious  and  fanatical  ones,  who 
are  ▼chcmcntly  prtjudiccd  in  favour  of  the  ancient  monastifc 
discipline,  behold,  with  contempt,  these  learned  researches  as 
unbecoming  the  i^onastic  character,  since  they  tend  to  divert 
the  mind  from  divine  contemplation.     This  superstitious  and  ab- . 
SHrd  opinion  was  maintained,  with  peculiar  %yarmth  and  vehe- 
mence, by  Armanp  Jouk  Bouthelier  de  Range,  abbot  of  La 
^rafpe^  in  his  book  Des  4^^oirs  monaftiques  ;  upon  which  the 
fienedictines  employed   Mabi;.lqn,  the  most  learned  of  their 
fraternity,  to  defend  their  cause,  and  to  expose  the  reveries  of 
the  abbot  in  their  proper  colours.     This  he  did  with  rcmark-- 
-*l>le  success,  in  his  famous  book,  De  Stud'tis  MonaJtic'iSy  which 
'^'as  first  published  in  8vo  at  Pi^ris  in  the  year  1691,  passed 
^-fterwafds  through  several  editions,    and  was  translated  into 
d-ifferent  languages,     (ience  arose   that   celebrated   question, 
"«yhich  was  long  debated  with  great  warmth  and  animosity  in 
-^fnance^  viz.  "  Ho\y  far  a  monk  may,  consistently  wi^h  hi^  cha- 
*^^^ctcr,  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  ?**  There  is  an 
«^lcgant  and  interesting  history  of  this  controversy  given  by  Vin- 
Thuluer,  a  most  learned  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St 
faur ;  sec  the  **  Opera  Posthuma  Mabiu.onu  ct  Ruinartii," 
om.  i.  p.  365 — ^425; 

fy]  Th«  curious  reader  will  find  an  account  of  tlvc  authors 
nd  learned  productions  with  which  the  congregation  of  St 
faur  has  enriched  the  republic  of  letters,  in  Ph.  le  Cerf's 
^  •  Bibliotheque  Historiquc  et  Critique  des  Auteurs  de  la  Congre- 
gation de  St  Maur,"  published  at  the  Hague  in  8vo  in  1726  ;  and 
s^lso  in  Bernard  Pez's   **  Bibliotheca  Bcnedictino-MarJana," 
published  in  8vo  at  ^ugsburgh  in    17 16. — Tlicse   Benedictines 
s^till  maintain  their  literary  fn?nc  by  the  frequent  publications  of 
laborious  and  learned  pnduciioiis  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
^Mcred  and  profane  literature. 
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CENT.  KXVII.  Though  these  pious  attempts  to  rc- 
si^ii.  form  the  mpnastencs  were  not  entitely  unsuccessf 
Fabti.  ful,  yet  the  effects  they  produced,'  eyen  in  thoise 
places  where  they  had  succeeded  most,  came  fik 
short  of  that  perfection  of  austerity  that  had  seiz- 
ed (he  imaginations  of  ^  ^et  of  persons,  whose 
nUmher  is  consi4erable  in  the  Romish  church^ 
though  their  credit  he  small,  tod  their  severity  bil 
generally  looked  iipoh  as  excessive  smd  disgusting. 
These'  rigid  censors,  havifig  always  in  thefr  eye; 
the  anciept  discipline  of  the  monaistic  Orders,  andl 
bent  on  reducing  the  modern  convents  to  that 
austere  discipline,  looked  upon' the  changes  above- 
mentioned  ^s  imperfect  and  triflii^g.  They  con- 
sidered a  monlcas  a  pjerson  obhged,^y  the  sancti- 
ty of  his  profession,  to  spend  his  whole  days  in 
prayers,  tears,  contemplation,  *and  silence ;  in  the 
perusal  of  holy  tipoks,  and  the  hardships  of  \xy* 
oily  labour  J  nay^  '^hey  Wrat  so  fkr  as  to  main-) 
taip,  that  aU  otbeF  deeigns,  and^  other  occupa^ 
tioiTs,  however  laudable  a^d  excellent  in  them- 
§elvfe8,  were  entirely  foreign  from  tlie  monastic 
vocation,  and,  an  'that  account,  vain  and  sinful 
ip  persons  of  that  Order.  This  severe  plan  of  mo- 
nastic discipline  was  recommended  by  several  per- 
sons, whose  obscurity  put  it  opt  of  their  power  to 
influence  many  in  its  behalf;  but  it  was  also  s^- 
dopted  by  the  Jansenists,  who  reduced  it  to  prac- 
tice in  certain  places  [z],  and  in  none  with  more 
success  and  reputation  than  in  the  fem^e  convent 

^  ^  of 

[a]  Sec  the  ♦*  Memoires  de Port- Royal,*?  toixi.  ii.  jf.  6oi,  6o2.' 
—Martin  Barcos,  the  most  celebrated  Jansenist  of  this  century,' 
introduced  this  austere  rule  of  discipline  into  the  monastery  o( 
St  Coyran^  of  "vvhich  he  was  abbot.  See  the  **  Gallia  Christiana"- 
tom.  ii.  p.  132. — MoLBON, "  Voyages  Litxirgiqucs,**  p.  135,'  But,' 
after  the  death  of  this  famous  abbot,  the  monks  of  his  cloystei^ 
relapsed  into  their  former  disorder,  and  resulted  their  fonnetc 
manners.  Sec  **  Voyage  de  deux  Bencdictins,"  torn.  i.  p.  i.  p.  i8i 
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of  Port^Royal^  where  it  has  subsisted  from  the  year  cent. 
161 8  until  qur  time  [a\.  These  steps  of  the  Jan-  stcT^ii, 
senists  excite4  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  several  pa«ti.. 
monasteries  exerted  themselves  in  the  imitation  of 
this  austere  mddel;  but  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  the  famous  Bouthelliere  be  Range,  abbot  de 
la  Trappe  [*J,  who,  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and 
indefatigiable  labour,  attended  with  uncommon 
success,  introduceci  into  l^is -monastery  this  disci- 
pline, in  all  its  austere  and'  shocking  perfection. 
This  abbot,  so  illustrious  by  bis  birth,  and  so  re- 
liiarkable  for  his  extraordinary  devotion,  was  so 
happy  as  to  vindicate  his  fraternity  from  th^ 
charge  of  excessive  superstition.  Which  the  Janse- 
'  ^  r  nists 

[a3  Reltot,  ^  I3[istoire  des  Ordces/'  torn.  v.  chap.^  xliv.  p. 

Cr  [^3  This  illustrious  abbot  shewed  very  early  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  for  th^  Belles  Lettres.    At  the  age  of  ten,  he  wa^ 
luaster  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  under- 
stood HoMfiR  perfectly.*'  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  ht 
^vezXL  cdki\<m  oljinacrepn^  with  learned  annotations.     Some 
irriters  allege,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  voluptuous  spirit  of 
uat  poet,  an4  that  his  subsequent  application  to  the  study  ot^ 
tlieology  in  the  Sorbohnc  did  not  extinguish  it  entirely.     They 
^)S0  attribute  his  conversion  to  a  singular  incident.     They  tell 
XuSy  that  rettiuming  from  the  country,  after  six  weeks  absexlce 
Cxom  a  lady  whom  he  loved  passionately  (and  not  in  vain),  he 
>weiit  directly;  to  her  chamber  by  a  back  stair,  without  having 
%]ie  patience  to  make  any  previous  enquiry  about  her  health 
^jid  situation.     Oh  opening  the  door,  he  found  the  chamber 
illominated,  and  fiune  with  black  ; — and,  en  approaching  the' 
^^d^-"Saw  the  most  hideous  spectacle  that  <:ould  be  presented 
^  o  his  eyes,  and  the  most  adapted  to  mortify  passion,  inspire 
horror,  <md  engender  the  gloom  of  melancholy  devotion,  in  a 
wind  too  lively  and  too  much  agitated  to  improve  this  shocking 
^i^han^  to  the  purposes  of  rational  piety :  lie  saw  his  fair  mis* 
^  ress  in  hei^  shroud^r-dcad  of  the  small-pox — all  her  charms  fled 
**^and  succeeded  by  the  ghastly  lines  of  death,  and  the  fright-' 
ful  inarks  of  that  terrible  disorder. — ^From  that  moment,  it  is 
^aid,  otir  abbot  retired  from  the  world^  repaired  to  I^  TVappe^ 
Mht  most  gloomy,  barren,  and  desolate  spot  in  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Fiance^  and  there  spent  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life  xvl 
'perpetual  acts  of  the  mobt  austere  piety. 
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CRKT.  nists  had  drawn  upon  themselves  by  the  austerity 
fij^ii.  of  their  monastic  discipline ;  and  yet  his  society 
p^rr  I.  observed  the  severe  and  laboriovts  rule  of  the  an- 
cient Cistercians,  whom  they  even  surpassed  in  ab- 
stinence, mortification  and  self-denial.  This 
Order  still  subsists,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Reformed  Bemardins  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  seve-r 
ral  monasteries  both  in  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but,  if 
credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  writers  who 
seem  to  be  weU  informed,  it  is  degenerating  gr% 
dually  from  the  austere  and  painful  discipline  of 
its  famous  founder  [c]. 
«w^  XXVIII.  The  Romish  church,  from  whose 
i£.cu  pi^lific  womb  aU  the  various  forms  of  superstition 
issued  forth  in  an  amazing  abundance,  saw  several 
new  monastic  establishments  arise  within  its  bor- 
dijrs  during  this  century.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  we  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mention  of  those  which  have  ob-. 
tained  some  degree  of  fame,  or  at  least  inade  % 
certain  noise  in  the  world. 

We  begin  wnth  the  Fathers  of  the  oratory  of  the, 
Hdy  Jesus^  a  famous  Order,  instituted  by  Cardinal 
Berulle,  a  man  of  genius  and  talents,  who  dis- 
played his  abilities  with  such  success,  in  the  ser- 
vice both  of  state  and  church,  that  he  was  gene-? 
rally  looked  upon  as  equally  qualified  for  shining 
ip  these  very  difFerent  spheres.  This  Order,  which 
both  in  the  nature  of  its  rules,  and  in  the  design 
of  its  e^itablishment,  seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  was  founded  \\\  the  year 
16 13,  has  produced  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons 

[c'j  Marj>olier,  "  Vie  de  PAbbc  de  la  Trappc,"  published  a^ 
Paris  in  1702  in  410,  and  in  1703  in  2  vols.  1 2ino.— Meavpou, 
**  Vic  dp  M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Trappc,"  published  at  Paris  in  2  vols,' 
Kvo,  in  1702. — FtLiBiEN,  "  Description  de  I'Abbaye  de  la 
Trappc,"  published  at  Paris  in  167 1. — ^Helyot,  "  Hi:>toire  dcs 
Ordrcs,*'  torn.  vi.  chap.  i.  p.  i. 
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sons  eminent  for  their  piety,  learning  and  elo-  cknt. 
quence,  and  still  maintains  its  reputation  in  this  $bct.  u. 
respect.  Its  members  however  have,  on  account  J'^**'  *• 
of  certain  theological  productions,  been  suspected 
of  introducing  new  opinions ;  and  this  suspicion 
has  not  only  been  raised,  but  is  also  industriously 
fomented  and  propagated  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
priests  who  enter  into  this  society  are  not  obliged 
to  renounce  their  property  or  possessions,  but  only 
to  refuse  all  ecclesiastical  cures  or  offices  to  which 
any  fixed  revenues  or  honours  are  annexed,  as 
long  as  they  continue  members  of  this  fraternity, 
from  which  they  are,  however,  at  liberty  to  re- 
tire whenever  they  think  proper  [d]:  While 
they  continue  in  the  Order  they  are  bound  to 
perform  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  accuracy, 
^11  the  priestly  functions,  and  to  turn  the  whole 
l>ent  of  their  zeal  and  industry  to  one  single  pointy 
^vcn  the  preparing  and  qualifying  themselves  and 
others  for  discharging  them  daily  with  greater 
-perfection,  and  more  abundant  fruits.  If,  there- 
fore, we  consider  this  Order  in  the  original  end  of 
:its  institution,  its  convents  may,  not  improperly, 
T>e  called  the  schools  of  sacerdotal  divinity  [e}.  It 
:is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  in  later  times, 

the 

0*  [cT]  The  Fathers  or  Priests  (as  they  arc  also  called)  of  the 
^frojtwy^  are  not,  properly  speaking,  religious  or  monlui,  being 
^>ound  by  no  vohvs,  and  their  in^stitutc  being  purely  ecclcsia^i- 
•(:al  or  sacerdotal. 

[tf]  See  Habert  de  Cerisi,  "  Vie  du  Cardinal  Berulle,  fon- 
^teur  de  I'Oratoire  .dc  Jesus,"  published  at  Paris  in  4to  in  the 
jcir  1646. — Morini  "  Vita  Antiqq."  prefixed  to  his  Oricntaliay 
p.  3,  4,  5.  no. — K.  SiMOK,  "  I^ttres  Choisies,"  torn.  ii.  p.  6o. 
et  **  Bibliotheque  Critique  (published  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Saint  Jorre")  torn.  iii.  p.  303.  ^'24..  330.  For  an  account  of 
the  genius  and  capacity  of  Berulle,  see  Baillec,  ''  Vic  de 
Richer,"  p.  220 — 342. — LeVassor,  **Histoire  dc  Louis  XIII.** 
torn.  iii.  p.  397.— Helyot,  **  Histoirc  dcs  Ordrcs,"  torn.  viii. 
chap.  X.  p.  53. — "  Galliu  Christiana  Bcncdictinor,'*  toni.  vit.  pv 
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CENT,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  have  not  confined 
Sect.  u.  themselvcs  to  this  single  object,  but  have  impen 
Pamt  I.  ceptibly  extencied  their,  original  plan,  and  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  polite  literature  and 
theology,  which  they  teach  with  reputation  in 
their  colleges." 

After  these  Fathers^  the  next  place  i$  due  to  the 
Priests  of  the  Missions^  aii  order  founded  by  Vin- 
cent DE  Paul  (who  has  obtained,  hot  long  ago, 
the  honours  of  saintship),  and  formed  into  a  le-^ 
gular  congregation^  in  the  year  1632,  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII:  The  rule  prescribed  to  this  socie- 
ty, by  its  founder,  lays  its  members  under  the 
three  following  obligations :  Itht^  to  purify  them- 
selves, and  to  aspire  daily  to  higher  degrees  o| 
s^ctity  and  perfection,  by  prayer,  meditation, 
the  perusal  of  pious  books,  and  tfther  devout  ex- 
ercises *  Secondly^  to  employ  eight  moYiths  of  the^ 
year  in  the  villages,  ^d,  iii  gederali  amcteg  the 
countfy-people,  in  brder  to  instruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  form  them  to  the  practice 
of  piety  and  virtue,  accommodate  their  diffe- 
rences, and  administer  consolation  and  relief  to  the 
sick  and  indigent ;  Thirdly ^  to  inspect  arid  govern' 
the  seminaries  in  which  persons  designed  for  holy 
orders  receive  their  education,  and  to  instruct  the 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  scieh6es  that  re^ 
late  to  tjheir  respective  Vocations  [^]. 

The  Priests  of  the  Missions  were  also  intrustea 
with  the  direction  and  govemirient  of  a  Female 
Order  called  Virgins  of  Love^  or  Daughters  of  Cba- 
rity^  whose  office  it  was  to  adtninister  assistance 

and 

Sir  [/]  The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  will  now  be  obliged,  ui 
a  more  particular  manner,  to  extend  their  plan ;  since,  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France j  the  education  of  youth  is 
committed  to  them. 

[^]  Abelt  y^e  de  Vincent  de  Paul,  published  in  4to  at 
Par'ts^  in  1664. — ^Helyot,  he.  c'lt,  torn.  viii.  chap,  ix-  p.  64. — 
Gallia  Cbrisiiana^  torn.  vii.  p.  998 . 
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.--  •  .  • 

dnd  relief  to  indigent  persons,  who  were  confined  cent. 

to  their  b^s  by  sickness   and  infirmity.     This  si^Tii. 
Ort^er  was  founded  by  a  noble  virgin*   whose    pa*«'  J- 
naitie  was  LoOisa  le  Grass,  arid  receivea;  in  the  ^-^V^ 
year   1660,  the  approbation  of  Pope   Clement 
IX.  {b'],"^7'be  Brethren  and  Sisters  6ftbe  pious  and 
Qbristian  schoolsy  who  are  now  commonly  called 
PietistSj  were  formed  into  a  society  in  the  year 
1678,  by  Nicholas  Barre^  and  obliged,  by  their 
engagements,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  of  both  sexes  [i\l    It  would 
be  endless  to  mention  all  the  religidus  societies 
which  rose  and  fell,  were  formed  by  fits  of  zeal; 
and  dissolved  by  external  incidents,  or  by  their 
own  internal  principles  of  iri^ability  and  decay.  . 

XXIX.  If  the  Company  of  Jesus,   so  called,  Th?  ^deif 
Vrhich  may  be  coiisidered  as  the  soul  of  the  papal  ^^  J^"^ 
liieiurchy,  and  the  main  spring  that,  directs  its 
xnodons,  hdid  not  beipn  invincible,  it  must  have 
sunk  under  the  attacKS  of  those  formidable  ene- 
niies  that,  during  the  course  of  this  ceAtury,  as- 
^k^tiled  it  on  all  sides  and  from   every  quarter; 
"^Wlien  we^consider  the  multitude  of  the  adversa- 
'xries  the  Jesuits  hard  to  encoijffiter,   the  heinous 
^zrimes  with  which  they  were  charged,  the  innu- 
^merable  aflfronts  fhey  received,  and  the  various 
^ralamities  in  which  they  were  involved,  it  must 
ppear  astonishing  that  they  yet  subsist;  and  stilt 
80,  that  they  enjoy  any  degree  of  public 
steem,  an&  are  not,  on  the  contrary,  sunk  in  ob- 
ivion,  or  covered  with  infamy.     In  France,  HoU 
/md^  Poland^  and  Italy,  they  experienced,  from      % 
to  time,  the  bitter  eflfects  of  a  warm  and  • 

vehement 

\y\  GoBiL^oir,  Vie  de  Madame  De  Grass,  Rrtdatnct  dts 
iUes  de  la  Cbarittf  published  in  i2mo  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
676. 

[t]  Helyot,  HistQife  des  Ordret,  torn,  viii.  chap.  xxx.   p. 

'33* 
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CENT,  vehement  opposition,  and  were,  both  in  publie 

sic-r.'ii.  and  private,  acqused  of  the  greatest  enormities, 
Paet  I.  and  charged  with  maintaining  pestilential  errors 
and  maxims,  that  were  equally  destructive  of  the 
temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  hy 
their  tendency  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  trouble  the  order  and  peace  of 
civil  society.  The  Jansenists,  and  all  who 
espoused  their  cause,  distinguished  themselves 
more  especially  in  this  opposition.  They  coai« 
posed  an  innumerable  nlultitude  of  books,  in  or- 
der to  cover  the  sons  of  Loyola  with  eternal  re- 
proach, and  to  expose  them  to  the  hatred  and 
scorn  of  the  whole  universe.  Nor  were  these  pro- 
ductions mere  defamatory  libels  dictated  by  nm- 
lice  alone,  or  pompous  declamations,  destitute 
of  arguments  and  evidence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  attended  with  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tion, being  drawn  from  undeniable  facts,  and 
confirmed    by  unexceptionable    testimonies  [*]* 

Ycl 

[y\  An  accoiint  of  this  opposition  to,  and  of  these  contesti 
with  the  Jesuits,  would  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes; 
since  tliere  is  scarcely  any  Roman  Catholic  country  which  hafl 
not  been  the  theatre  of  violent  divisions  between  the  sons  ol 
IwOYOLA,  and  the  magistrates,  monks,  or  doctors,  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  In  these  contests,  the  Jesuits  seemed  almost  al- 
ways to  be  vanquished  ;  and  nevertheless,  in  the  issue,  they  al- 
ways came  victorious  from  the  field  of  controversy.  A  Janse- 
nist  writer  proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  collect  into  one  rela- 
f  ion  the  accounts  of  these  contests  that  lie  dispersed  in  a  multi- 
tude of  books,  and  to  give  a  Complete  history  of  this  famoui 
Order.  The  first  volumo  of  his  work  accordingly  appeared  at 
Utrecht^  in  the  year  1741,  was  acccompanicd  with  a  curiou:i 
Preface  J  and  entitled,  "  Histoire  des  Religicux  dc  la  Compagnie 
dc  Jesus."  If  we  may  give  credit  to  wliat  this  writer  tells  us 
of  the  voyages  he  undertook,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  cn« 
Countered,  and  the  number  of  years  he  spent  in  investigating 
the  proceedingii,  and  in  detecting  the  frauds  and  arliiicca,  ol 
the  Jesuits,  we  must  certainly  be  persuaded,  that  no  man  couU 
be  better  qualified  for  composing  tl>e  history  of  this  inddiowi 
Order.  But  this  good  man,  returning  imprudently  into  Francis 
was  discovered  by  nis  exasperated  cncmic;*  tlic  Jesuits,  and  u 

said 
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Yt't  all  this  was  far  from  overturning  that  fabric  c  e  n  t. 
ot  profound  arid  insidious  policy  which  the  Je-o^^^^'iT 
suits  had  raised,   under  the  protection  of  the  Ro-  p^^x  r.  ' 
mati  pontifs,  and  the   connivance   of  deluded 
princes  and  nations.     It  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
as' if  the  opposition  of  such  a  multitude  of  ene- 
mies and  accusers  had  strengthened  their  interest 
Vol.  V.  N  instead 

saod  to  hare  perished  tiiscrably  by  their  hands.      Hence  not 
above  a  third  part  of  his  intended  work  was  cither  published  or 
Pushed  for  the  press,     ti^'  Some  things  may  be  added,  both  by 
way  of  correction  and   illustration,  to  what  Dr  Mosheini  has 
here  said  concerning  this  history  of  the  Jesuits  and  its  author. 
Inxhe/rjf  p/acfj  its  author  or  compiler  is  still  alive,  resides  at 
the  H.igue,  passes  by  the  name   of  Benard,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Jansenist,  and  a  relation  of  the  famous  Father  Quenel,  whom 
the  Jesuits  persecuted  with  such  violence  in  France.      He  is  a 
nitive  of  France,  and  belonged  to  the  oratory.     It  is  also  true^ 
that  he  went  thither  from  Holland  several  years  ago  5  and  it 
was  believed,  that  he  had  fallen  a  vfrtini  to  the  rc^entn^i.it  of 
the  Jesuits,  until  his  return  to  the   HaL;ue   proved   that   rcj  ort 
«lsc.     Secondly,  This  history  is  carried  no  farther  down  than 
the  year   1572,  notwithstanding  the  e\prc«ti  promises  and  en- 
gagements by  which  the  author  bound  himself,  four  and  twen- 
ty years  ago  (in  the  Preface  to  his  first  volume),  to  publish  the 
whole  hi  a  very  short  time,  declaring  that  it  was  ready  for  the 
FKst.    This  suspension  is  far  from  being  honourable  to  Mr  £e- 
ittrd,  who  is  still  living  at  the  Hague,  and  consequently  at  full 
''hmy  to  accomplish  his  promise.    I'his  has  made  some  suspect, 
that  though  Mr  fienard  is  too  much  out  of  the  Jesuits  reach  to 
oeint\.ri;:ed  by  their  threatenings,  he  is  not,  however  too  far 
™n  them  to  be  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  their  promises,  or 
*tcdfiist  enough  to  stand  out  against  the  wclj^hiy  remonstrances 
they  may  have  employed  to  prevent  the  further  publication  of 
his  history.     It  may  be  observed,  thirdly^  that  the-  characiei  of 
•traveller,  who  has  studied  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  Je- 
suits in  the  most  remarkable  scenes  ot  their  transactions  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  Is  here  assumed  by  I\lr 
"cnard  as  the  most  pleasing  mar.niM-  of  conveying  the  accoui.ts 
^hich  he  compiled  in  his  closet.  TIknc  rc<  '  ur.ts  don't  aj  pear  to 
he  fcilsc,  though  the  character  of  a  tiavclkr,   assumed   by  the 
^^'Oipiler,  be  fictitious.     It  must  be  allowed,  on  tl:e  cohtrary, 
^>t  Mr  lifrnard  has  drawn  his  relations  from  good  sources,  tho^ 
h»«tylc  and  manner  cnnnot  well  be  justified  from  the  chav^i; 
wacnmonv  and  malignity. 

N 
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c  E  N  T.  itistead  of  diminishing  it,  and  added  to  their  af- 
Sect  il  fl^^"^^  ^"d  prosperity^  instead  of  bringing  on 
Part  I.  their  destruction.  Amidst  the  storm  that  threat- 
ened them  with  fatal  shipwreck,  they  directed 
their  course  wich  the  utmost  dexterity  tranqtiilli- 
ty  and  prudence.  Thus  they  got  sgie  into  the 
desired  harbour,  and  arose  to  the  very  summit 
spiritual  authority  in  the  church  of  Romf.  Avoid- 
ing rather  than  repelling  the  assaults  of  their  ene- 
mies, opposing  for  the  most  part  patience  and  si 

lence  to  their  redoubled  insults,  they  proceeded—* 
uniformly  and  stedfastly  to  their  great  purpose,  - 
and  they  seem  to  have  attained  it.  For  tho89r=^= 
very  nations  who  formerly  looked  upon  a  Jesuit  — 
as  a  kind  of  monster,  and  as  a  public  pest,  com-  — 
mit,  at  this  day,  some  through  necessity,  some  - 
through  choice,  and  others  though  both,  a  great 
part  ot  their  mterests  and  transactions  to  the  di- 
rection of  this  most  artful  and  powerful  society  [/]/-" 

XXX.  AU 

[/  ]  It  may  perhaps  be  affinned  with  truth,  that  none  of  ther 
Roman  Catholic  nations  attacked  the  Jesuits  with  more  vehe- 
mence and  animosity  than  the  French  have  done  upon  several 
oocasl(;ns }  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jesuits  in  that  kingdom 
have  bei'u,  more  than  once,  involved  in  great  difficulties  and 
distress.  To  be  convinced  of  this^  the  reader  has  only  to 
consult  Dii  Boulay's  Hutorid  Jicademie  Pansurtsis^  torn.  vLp. 
559,  648,  676,  738,  742,  744,  763,  774,  874,  890,  898,  909, 
in  which  he  will  iind  an  ample  and  accurate  account  of  the  re- 
solutions and  transactions  of  the  Parliament  amd  university  of 
Paris,  and  also  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people  in  general,  to 
the  detriment  of  this  artful  and  dangerous  society.  But  what 
^•as  the  final  issue  of  all  these  resolutions  and  transactions,  and 
in  what  did  all  this  oppoMtion  end  ?  I  answer,  in  the  exaltation 
and  grandeur  ot  the  Jesuits.  They  had  been  banished  with  igno- 
miny out  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  recalled  from  their  exile,  and 
honourably  restored  to  their  former  credit  in  the  year 
1604,  under  ilie  reign  of  Henry  IV.  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dig- 
liity,  who  were  shocked  bevond  expression  at  this  unaccount- 
ably mean  and  ignoble  step.  See  AUmoires  de  Sully  (the 
modern  edition  published  at   Geneva),  torn.  v.  p.  ^3.   314; 
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XXX.  AU  the  difFerent  branches  of  hteraturec  en  t 
received,, during  this  centurjf,  in  the  more  polish-stc  t  ii. 
ed  Roman-Catholic  countries,   a  new  degree  oF^^ar  t  i.^ 
lustre  and  improvement.      France ^  Spain,  Italy.  The  ,tatc  or 
and  the  Netherlands,   produced  several  men  eiTii-i<=^'""'njr»n 
nent  for  their  genius,  erudition,  and  acquaintance  qj^^^^JJ^^ 
with  the  learned  languages.     This   happy  cir- 
cumstance must  not,  however,  be  attributed  to 
the  labour  of  the  schools,   or  to  the  methods  and 
procedure  of  public  education  ;  for  the  old,   tlry, 
perplexing,   inelegant,   scholastic  method  of  in- 
struction prevailed  then,   and  indeed  still  takes 
place  in  both  the  higher  and  lower  seminaries  of 
learning;  and. it  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  this 
method  to  damp  genius,  to  depress,  instead  of  ex- 
citing and  encouraging,   the  generous  efforts  of 
the  mind  towards  the  pursuit  of  truth,   and   to 
load  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  insignificant 
Words  and  useless  distinctions.     It  was   beyond 
the  borders  of  these  pedantic  seminaries,  that  gc- 
pius  was  encouraged,  and  directed  by  great  and 
eminent   patrons  of  science,  who  opened  new 
paths  to  the  attainment  of  solid  learning,    and 
presented  the  sciences  under  a  new  find  engaging 
aspect  fo  the  studious  yoiith.     It  must  be  observ- 
ed, here,  injustice  to  the  French,  that  they  bore  a 
^stinguished  part  in  this  literary  reformation. — 
Excited  by  their  native  force  of  genius,  and  ani- 
niated  by  fhe  encourag;ement  that  learning  and 
learned  men  received  from  the  munificence  of 
Lewis  XIV.  they  cultivated  with  success  almost 
ill  the  varipus  branches  of  literature,  and,  reject- 
ing the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  schools,  exhibited 

N  2  learning 

After  that  period,  they  moved  the  main-springs  of  government 
^h  in  church  and  state,  and  still  continue  to  sit,  though  invi- 
SWf ,  at  the  hebn  of  both,  tt^  The  reader  must  again  be  ad- 
^CTtticd,  that  this  note  wa»  written  by  X>r  Mosheim  some  veai.-" 
Wore  the  suppression  of  tKc  society  of  the  Jesuits  in  Fr.uicr. 
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c  E  N  T.  learning  under  an  elegant  and  alluring  form,  and 
s  XQ^T.  ii.  thereby  multiplied  the  number  of  its  votaries  and 
p  A  R  T  I.  patrons  [;//].  It  is  well  known  how  much  the 
"*  example  and  labours  of  this  polite  nation  contri- 
buted to  deliver  other  countries  from  the  yoke  of 
scholastic  bondage. 
The*tatc  XXXI.  Tlie  Aristotelians  of  this  century  were 
phy.  **^*^  a  set  of  intricate  dialecticians,  who  had  the  name 
of  the  Stagirite  always  in  their  mouths,  without 
the  least  portion  of  his  genius,  or  any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  his  system;  and  they  maintained 
their  empire  in  the  schools  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  diminish  their 
credit.  It  was  long  before  the  court  of  Rome^ 
which  beheld  with  terror  whatever  bore  the 
smallest  aspect  of  novelty,  could  think  of  con- 
senting to  the  introduction  of  a  more  rational  phi- 
losophy or  permit  the  modern  discoveries  in  that 
noble  science  to  be  explained  with  freedom  in  the 
public  seminaries  of  learning.  This  appears  suf- 
ficiently from  the  fate  of  Galilei,  the  famous  ma- 
thematician of  Florence^  who  was  cast  into  prison 
by  the  court  of  Inquisition^  for  adopting  the  sen- 
timents of  Copernicus,  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  solar  system.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
Des  Cartes  and  Gassendi  [«],  the  one  by  his  new 
philosophy,  and  the  other  by  his  admirable  writings, 
gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  Peripatetics,  and  excit- 
ed a  spirit  of  liberty  and  emulation  that  changed 
the  face  of  science  in  France,  It  was  under  the 
auspicious  influence  of  these  adventurous  guides, 
that  several  eminent  men  of  that  nation  abandon- 
ed 

[/7i]  Tor  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  sec  Voltaire's  Si^^ 
cJe  a'c  Louis  XIV.  and  more  especially  the  chapters  in  the  s^- 
coi^.d  volume  relative  to  the  arts  and  Sciences. 

[/;]  Sec  Ga!»scndi  Excrcitationes  Paradoxic  adversus  /^rtsto^ 
tchos^  Operum^  torn.  ill.  This  subtiic  and  ju3icious  work  con- 
tribiiied,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  hurt  tht  cause, 
and  Tuln  the  credit,  oif  the  PeHpatctics. 
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cd  the  perplexed  and  intricate  wilds  of  the  philo-c  e  n  t. 
sophy  that  was  taught  by  the   modern  Anstote-     ^^^\r 
lians  ;  and,  throwing  off  the  ^hackio  of  mere  au- 1>  a  &  i  ii. 
thority,  dared  to  consult  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  experience,  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.     Among  thesj  converts  to 
true  philosophy,,  several  Jisuits,  and  a  still  great- 
er number  of  yansenists  and  Priests  of  tbe  Oratory  ^ 
distinguished  themselves;  and,  accoidingly,  we 
find  in  this  list  the  respectable  nauies  of  Malc- 
branche,  Arnauld,  Lami,  Nicole,  Pascal,  who  ac- 
quired immortal  fame  by  illustrating  and  im- 
proving the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes,   and  accom- 
modating it  to  the  purposes  of  human    life  [o]. 
The  modesty,  circumspection,  and  self-diliideiicc 
of  Gassendi,  who  confessed  the  bcaaty  nK'ajure 
of  his  knowledge,  and  pretended  to  no  oth^r  me- 
rit than  that  of  pointing  out  a   rational  method 
of  arriving  at  truth,  while  others  bo  tsted  that  they 
liad  already  found  it  out,  i  endered  him  disagree- 
a.ble  in  France.     The  ardent  curiosity,  the  fervor, 
recipitation,  and  impatience  of  that  lively  people, 
ould  not  bear  the  slow  and  cautious  methud  of 
roce.eding  that  was   recommended  by  the  cool 
isdom  of  this  prudent  inquirer.     They  wanted 
D  get   at  the   summit  of  philosophy,   without 
limbing  the  steps  that  lead  to  it. 

N  3       '  Towards. 

\o]  These  great  men  were,  indeed,  very  iU  treated  by  the 

cripatetics,  on  account  of  their  learned  and  excellent  labours. 

cy  were  accused  by  these  exasj  "rated  scholastics  of  irreligion, 

d  were  even  charged  with  atheism  by  Father  Hardouhi,  \.hq 

as  really  intoxicated  with  the  large  draughts  he  had  taken 

om  the  muddy  fountains  or  Peripatetic  and  Scholastic  science. 

cc  his  jiibei  DeUcti^  in  his  0/>/>.  Posthum,  p.  i.  and  1259.— 

^t.  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reasons  of  all  this  resentment  ^    since 

^^c  Cartesian  system,  which  sumed  at  restoring  the  authority  of 

Teaaon  and  the  light  of  true  philosophy,  was  by  no  means  50 

Proper  to  defend  the  pretensions  of  Rome  and  the  cause  of  Vu-r. 

1^1  as  the  dark  and  intricate  jar^^ou  of  ^e  Peripa(eticb. 
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c  F.  V  T.     Towards  the  condusion  of  this  century,  many 
Sect  11    ^"^^^^^^^  men,  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries,  fol- 
Pari  I.  lowed  the  example  of  the  French,  in  throwing  off 
* — ^r— ^  the  yoke  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  venturing  mtof 
the  paths  that  were  newly  opened  for  the  investi- 
gation of  truth.     This  desertion  of  the  old  philo- 
sophy was  at  first  attended  with  that  timorousness 
and  secrecy  that  arose  from  apprehensions  of  thcf 
displeasure  and  resentment  of  the  court  of  Rome  ; 
but,   as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Roman' 
pontiff  beheld  with  less  indignation  and  jealousy 
the  new  discoveries  in  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy,  than  the  deserters  broke 
their  chains  with  greater  confidence,   and  pro- 
peeded  with  greater  freedom  and  boldness  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth, 
iiic  rcspcc-     XXXII.  After  this  general  account  of  the  state 
live  merit  of  leariiinjj  in  the  Roman-Catholic  countries,   it 

of  Tcsuits,         ."II         ^  1        .  ^  .     ^  .      • 

Bcncdic-    '^'"l  pot  be  improper  to  point  out,  in  a  more  par- 
tines        ticular  manner,  those  of  the  Romish  writers,  who 
iiic*Ora°     contributed  most  to  the  propagation  and  improvc- 
lory.  and    meut  both  of  sQcrcd  and  profane  erudition  during 
in't^^cuu  t^^  course  of  this  century.     The  Jesuits  were,  fo 
livution  ;i  a  long  time,  not  only  possessed  of  an  undispute 
wcrcdami  pre.eminence  in  this  respect,   but  were,  more 
tcraturc.     ovcr,  Considered  as  almost  the  sole  rountains 
universal  knowledge,  and  the  only  religious  Ordc 
that  made  any  figure  in  the  literary  world, 
it  must  be  confessed  by  all,   who  are  not  misle 
by  want  of  candour  or  of  proper  information 
that  this  famous  society  was  adorned  by  man 
persons  of  uncommon  genius  and  learning.     Th 
names   of  Petau,    Sirmom),    Poussines,   Labb 
and  Abra.^i,   v%^ill  live  as  long  as  letters  shall  b 
held   in  honour;   and  even  that  of  Hardoui^ 
notv;iths:anding  tlic  singularity  of  his  disorders 
fancy,   and  the  extravagance  of  many  of  his  op? 
nions,  will  escape  oblivion. 
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It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  the  cent. 

Y  XT'  I 

literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  suffered  a  remaikablcg^^^^  '  jj 
Krlipse,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  fromp  art  i' 
:hc  growing  lustre  of  the  Benedictine  Orler,  and  — 
note  especially  of  the  Con^regatkn  tf  St  iMaur. 
rhe  Jesuits  were  perpetually  boasting  of  the  c- 
Qinent  merit  and  lustre  of  their.r^rzV/y  on  the  one 
land,  and  exposing,  on  the  other,  to  public  con- 
empt,  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  Bene- 
lictines,  who,  indeed,  formerly  made  a  very  dif- 
ferent figure  from  what  they  do  at  present. 
rhcir  view  in  this  was  to  form  a  plausible  pre- 
ext  for  invading  the  rights  of  the  latter,  and  en- 
jossing  their  ample  revenues  and  possessions  ; 
>ut  the  Benedictines  resolved  to  disconcert  this 
nsidious  project,  to  wipe  otf  the  reproach  of  igno- 
ance  that  had  heretofore  been  cast  upon  them 
nth  too  much  justice,  and  to  disappoint  the 
apacious  avidity  of  their  enemies,  and  rob  them 
>f  their  pretexts.  For  this  purpose  they  not  only 
iiected  schools  in  their  monasteries,  for  the  in- 
truction  of  vouth  in  the  various  branches  of  lear- 
ling  and  science,  but  also  employed  such  of  their 
elect  members,  as  were  4istinsuished  by  their  e- 
udition  and  genius,  in  composing  a  variety  of 
earned  productions,  that  were  likely  to  survive 
he  wastfe  of  time,  adapted  to  vindicate  the  hon- 
mr  of  the  fraternity,  and  to  reduce  its  ene- 
aies  to  silence.  This  im%jortant  task  has  been  ex- 
cuted  with  incredible  ability  and  success  by  Ma- 
illon,  D*Achery,  Massuet,  Ruinart,  Beaugendre, 
jamier,  De  la  Rue,  Martene,  Montfaucon,  and 
ither  eminent  men  of  that  learned  Order,  It  is 
o  these  Benedictines  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
lest  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  ;  for 
-he  discovery  of  many  curious  records  and  an- 
cient documents,  that. throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
listory  of  remote  ages,  and  upon  the  antiquities 
>f  various  countries;  for  the  best    accounts  of 

N  4  ancient 
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c  F.  N  T.  ancient  transactions,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  pou. 
c  ^^"j    litital,  andof  the  manners  and  customs    of  the 
p^A  R  T  I  earliest  times';  for  the  improvement  of  chronolo- 
gy, and  the  other  branches  of  literature.     In  all 
these  parts  of  philology  and  Belles  Lettres^  the 
religious    order,    now   under  consideration,  has 
shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre,  and  given  spe- 
cimens of  their  knowledge,  discernment,  and  in- 
dustry, that  are  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  latest  posterity.  It  would  be  perhaps  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason  for  that  visible  decline  of  learn- 
ing among  the    Jesuits,  that  commenced  pre- 
cisely at  that  very  period  when  the  Benedictines 
began  to  make  this  eminent  figure  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.     The  fact,  however,  is  undeniable  y 
and  the  Jesuits  have  long  been   at  a  loss  to  pro- 
duce any  one  or  more  of  their  members  who  arc 
qualified  to  dispute  the  pre-eminence,  or  even  to 
claim  an  equality,  with  the  Benedictines.    The 
latterstlU  continue  to  shine  inthe various  branches^ 
of  philology,  and,  almost  every  year,  enrich  the 
literary  world  with  productions   that   furnish  a- 
bundant  proofs  of  their  learning  and  industry  j 
whereas,  if  we  except  a  single  work,  published  by 
the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  many  years  have  passed 
since  the  sons  of  Loyola  have  given  any  satis- 
factory proofs  of  their  boasted  learning,  or  added 
to  the  mass  of  literature  any  work  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  labours  of  the  followers  of  Be- 

NEDICT. 

These  learned  monks  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  Priests  oj  the  Oratory,  whose  efforts  to  resemble 
them  were  far  from  being  destitute  of  success. 
Several  members  of  this  latter  Order  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  remarkable  proficiency  in 
variousbranches  both  of  sacred  and  profane  lite- 
rature. The,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  ap- 
pears sufficiently  from  the  writings  of  Morin, 
rHoMASsiN,  and  Simon,  and  from  that  admirable 

work 
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\?or"k  of  Charles  de  Coin te,  entitled   The  Ec-  cent. 
clesiastical  Annals  of  France.    Tlic  Janscmsts  also  c  ^^"n 
deserve  ^  place  in  the  list  of  those  who  cultivated  p^  ^\  n* 
letters  with  industry  and  succcjS.     Many  of  their, 
productions  abound  with  erudition,  nay,  several 
of  them  excel  both  in  elegance  of  srile  and  preci- 
sion of  method  j  and  it  may  be  said,   in  general, 
that  their  writings  were  eminenily  serviceable  ia 
the  instruction  of  youth,  and  also  proper  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  learning  among  persons 
of  riper  years.     The  writings  of  those  wiio  com- 
posed  the   community   of  Port-Royal   [/>],  the 
"Works  of   TiLLEMONT,    Arnaud,    Nicole,    Pas- 
CAL,  and  Lancelot,  with  many  other  elegant  and 
useful  productions  of  persons  of  this  class,  were 
undoubtedly  an  ornament  to  French   literature 
during  this  century.     The  other  rehgious  socie- 
ties,  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
had  also  among  them  men  of  learning  and  genius 
that  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  respective  classes 
^o  which  they  belonged.     Nor  ought  this  to  be 
^  matter  of  admiration ;  since  nothing  is  more 
^^atural  than  that,  in  an  immense  multitude  of 
^^onks  and  clergy,  all  possessed  of  abundant  lei- 
sure for  study,  and  of  the  best  opportunities  of 
"^paprovement,  there  should  be  some  who,  unwil- 
iing  to  hide  or  throw  away  such  a  precious  talent, 
'^'^ould  employ  with  success  this  leisure,  and  these 
Opportunities,   in  the  culture  of  tlie  sciences.     It 
^s  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  eminent  men  who 
"^'''cre  to  be  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  four 

classes 

Crt  Mesiieurs  de  Vort-Royal  was   a   jrcneral  dcnoniinalion 
"^^luch  comprehended  all  the  Jansenist  vs  riitrs,  but  was  however 
Applied,  in  a  more  confined  and  particular  sense,  to  those  jan- 
'^cnists  who  passed  their  days  in  pious  cxe^ci:^es  and  literary  pur- 
suits in  the  retreat  of  Port-Royal,  a  mansion  situated  at  a  little- 
distance  from  Paris.     It  is  well  known,  that  several  writers  of 
mperior  genius,  extensive  learning,  and  uncommon  eloquence, 
tended  m  this  sanctuary  of  ietlcr?. 
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c  E  N  T.  classes  already  mentioned  [q],  were  few  in  num* 
s^cxln  ^^^»  comparatively  speaking,  and  scarcely  ex- 
p  A  «  T  I.  ceeded  tbe  list  that  any  of  these  classes  was  able 
'  to  furnishk 

The  prmd-  XXXJJI.  Hcncc  it  comes,  that  the  church  of 
pad  authort  Jiprfi^  can  produce  a  lone:  list  of  writers  that  have 

of  the  Ro  .  .      .  *    ,  ,^  .       ,  «  •    •  •■ 

mnJi  com-  snsen  m  Its  bosom,  and  acquired  a  shmmg  and 
jBMwwn.  permanent  reputation,  by  their  learned  produc- 
tions. At  the  head  of  the  eminent  authors  which 
we  find  among  the  monastic  orders  and  the  regu- 
lar clergy,  must  be  placed  the  Cardinals  Baro- 
Nius  and  Bellarmine,  who  have  obtained  an  im- 
mortal name  in  their  clmrch,  the  one  by  his  labo- 
rious Annals^  and  the  other  by  his  books  of  Con- 
troversy. The  other  writers  that  belong  to  this 
class,  are — Serrarius---Fevardentius — ^Possevin— . 
Gretser — Combefis — Natalis  Alexander — Becan 
—  Sirmond — Petau — Poussines — Cellot — Caussin 
— Morin — ^Renaud — Fra-Paolo — Pallavicini — 
Labbe — Maimburg — ^Thomassin — rSfondrat— A-» 
guin-e — Henry  N oris — D* Achery-i— Mabillon— • 
Hardouin — Simon — ^Ruinart — Montfaucon— Gal- 
lon!— Scacchi — Cornelius  a  Lapide — Bonfrere — 
Menard — Seguenot — Bernard — Lamy — BoUand 
— Henschen- — Papebroch— and  others. 

The  principal  among  the  secular  clergy^  who  are 
neither  bound  by  vows,  nor  attached  to  any  pe- 
culiar community  and  rules  of  discipline,  were— 
perron— Estius —Launoy — Albaspinaeus — Petrus 
de  Marca — -Richlieu— Holstenius — Baluze — Bo- 
na— Huet — Bbssuet —  Fenelon —  Godeau — Tille- 
inont — ^Thiers — Du  Pin — Leo  Allatius — ^Zaccag-. 
ni — Cotelier-r-Filesac— ^Visconti— fitc.  [r].   This 

list 

[f  ]  The  Jcsmts,  Benedictines,  priests  of  the  Oratory,  and 
Jansenists. 

[r]  For  a  particular  account  of  the  respective  merit  of  the 
vrriters  here  mentioned,  see,  among  other  literary  historians, 
Du  Pin's  Histoire  des  Ecr'ivains  EccUiiauiques^  tom.  xtii^ 
x\'iii.  xix. 
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Jist  might  be  considerably  augmented  by  adding  cent. 
-to  it  those  writers  among  the  laity  who  distin-  Se^^' U 
guished  themselves  by  their  theological  or  literary  p  a  r  t  1/ 
jproductions.  ' 

XXXJV.  If  we  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  The  doc. 
^religious  system  of  the   Romish   church    dunng^h"rcW* 
^his  century,  both  with  respect  to  articleii  of  faith  »omc  still 
^nd  rules  of  practice,  we  bhall  find  that,  instead  J!^!^*^^ 
^Df  being  improved  by  being  brought  somewhat iu  the  pre- 
3nearer  to  that  perfect  model  of  doctrine  and  mo-**^^*^*^ 
^als  that  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
:»t  had  contracted  new  degrees  of  corruption  and 
;eneracy  in  most  places,  partly  by  the  negli- 
tnce  of  the  Roman  pontifs,  and  partly  by  the 
iangerous  maxims  and  intiuence  of  the  Jesuits. 
•TThis  is  not  only  the  observation  of  those  who  have 
-^renounced  the  Romish  communion,  and  in  the 
despotic  style  of  that  church  are  called  heretics  ; 
i  t  is  the  complaint  of  the   wisest   and  worthiest 
3part  of  that  communion,  of  all  its  members  who 
lave  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  Christian 
'oowledge  and  genuine  piety. 
As  to  the  doftrinal  part  of  the  Romish  religion, 
it  is  said,  and  not  without  foundation,  to  have  suf- 
•^red  extremely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
"^^nder  the  connivance,  nay  sometimes  by  the  im- 
^^ediate  assistance   of  the   Roman  pontifs,  have 
X^crverted  and  corrupted  such  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  were  left  entire  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.     There  are  not  wanting  proofs 
^"UflBcient  to  support  this  charge  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
'S^ibtile  and  insidious  fathers  have  manifestly  en- 
deavoured to  diminish  the  authority  and  impor-- 
"^xicc  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  extolled  the 
power  of  hunfian  nature,  changed  the  sentiments 

of 
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CENT,  of  many  with  respect  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy 
Skct.iI.  of  divine  grace,  represented  the  mediation  and 
Part  il  Sufferings  of  Christ  as  less  powerful  and  merito- 
rious than  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  sacred  writ-^ 
ings,  turned  the  Roman  pontif  into  a  terrestrial 
Deity,  and  put  him  almost  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Divine  Saviour ;  and,  finally,  rendered, 
as  far  as  in  tiiem  lies,  the  truth  of  tbe  Christian 
religion  dubious,  by  their  fallacious  reasonings, 
and  their  subtile  but  pernicious  sophistry.  The 
testimonies  brought  to  support  these  accusations 
by  men  of  weight  and  merit,  particularly  among 
the  Jansenists,  are  of  very  great  authority,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  refuse  our  assent  to  them, 
when  they  are  impartially  examined ;  but^  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that  the  Je- 
suits, instead  of  inventing  these  pernicious  doc* 
trines,  did  no  more,  in  reality,  than  propagate 
them  as  they  found  them  in  that  ancient  form  of 
the  Romish  religion  that  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  was  directly  calculated  to  raise  the  au- 
Jthprity  of  the  Pope,  and  the  power  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Romish  church  to  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  despotic  grandeur.  To  inculcate  this 
form  of  doctrine  was  the  direct  vocation  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  to  derive  all  their  credit,  opu- 
lence, and  influence,  from  their  being  considered 
as  the  main  support  of  the  papacy,  and  the  pecu- 
liar favourites  of  the  Roman  pontifs.  If  the  ul- 
timate end  and  purpose  of  these  pontifs  were  to 
render  the  church  more  pure  and  holy,  and  to 
bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  resemblance  of 
its  IJivine  Founder,  and  if  this  were  the  com-  • 
mission  they  give  to  their  favourite  emissaries  and 
doctors,  then  the  Jesuits  would  be  at  liberty 
to  preach  a  very  different  doctrine  from  what  they 
now  inculcate.  But  that  liberty  cannot  be  grant^ 
ed  to  them  as  long  as  their  pnncipal  orders  from, 
the  papal  throne  are,  to  use  all  their  diligence  and 

industry^ 
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industry,   to  the  end  that  the  pontifs  may  holJc  e  n  t. 
what  they  have  acquired,  and  recover  what  they    ^^^^{r 
have  lost ;   and  that  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  p  a  r  t  i. 
the  Romish  church  may  daily  see  their  opulence       '     ' 
increase,  and  the  limits  of  their  authority  extend- 
ed and  enlarged.     The  chief  crime  then  of  the 
Jesuits  is  really  this,   that  they  have  explained, 
with  more  openness  and  perspicuity,  those  points 
which  the  leading  managers  in  the  council   of 
Trent  had  either  entirely  omitted,  or  slightly  men- 
tioned,  that  they  might  not  shock  the  friends  of 
true  religion,   who  composed  a  part  of  that  fa- 
mous assembly.     And  here  we  see  the  true  rea- 
son why  the  Roman  pontifs,  notwithstanding  the 
ardent  solicitations  and  remonstrances  that  have 
been  employed  to  arm  their  just  severity  against 
the  Jesuits,  have  always  maintained  that  artful 
Order,  and  have  been  so  deaf  to  the  accusations 
of  their  adversaries,  that  no  entreaties  have  been 
^ble  to  persuade  them  to  condemn  their  religious 
jprinciples  and  tenets,  however  erroneous  in  their 
Dature,  and  pernicious  in  their  effects.     On  the 
crontrary,   the  court  oi  Rome  has  always  opposed, 
either  in  a  public  or  clandestine  manner,  all  the 
"vigorous  measures  that  have  been  used  to  procure 
the  condemnation  and  suppression  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Loyolites  ;  and  the  Roman  pontifs  have  con- 
^antly  treated  all  such  attempts  as  the  projects  of 
^sh  and  imprudent  men,  who,  through  involun- 
^ry  ignorance  or  obstinate  prejudice,  were  blind 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  church. 

XKXV.   In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  Jesuits  ^^^^  i-^^^j^ 
tttade  still  more  dreadful  and  atrocious  inroadsdationsof 
than  in  that  of  religion.    Did  we  affirm,  that  they  1"]°"  j^ 
have  perverted  and  corrupted  almost  ail  the  vari- the  j^suiu. 
0U8  branches  and  precepts  of  morality,  we  should 
«ot  express  sullicicntly  the  pernicious  tendency 
of  their  maxims.       Were  v>'e  to  j;o  still  further, 
and  maintain,  that  they  have  capped  and  dc>Lro\  ed 

'  its 
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c  E  NT  its  very  foiipdations,  we  should  maintain  no  mor<) 
S^cT.li.  ^^^^  what  innumerable  writers  of  the  Romish 
j?ARTi.  church  abundantly  testify,  and  what  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  communities  of  that  church  pub? 
licly  lament.  Those  who  bring  this  dreadful 
charge  against  the  sons  of  Loyola,  have  taken 
abundant  precautions  to  vindicate  themselves 
against  the  reproach  of  calumny  in  thid  matter,* 
They  have  published  several  maxims,  inconsistent 
with  all  regard  for  virtue  and  even  decency,  whicli 
they  have  drawn  from  the  moral  writings  of  that 
Order,  and  more  especially  from  the  numerous, 
productions  of  its  Casuists.  They  observe,  more 
particularly,  that  the  whole  society  adopts  and  in- 
culcates the  follov/ing  maxims:- 

That  persons  truly  wicked^  and  void  <^  tbe 
love  ofGod^  may  expect  to  obtain  eternal  life  in 
*'  heaven,  provided  that  they  be  impressed  with  a 
"  fear  of  the  Divine  anger,  and  avoid  all  heinous' 
**  and  enormous  entries  through  tbe  dread  of  future 
^*  punishment: 

"  That  those  persons  may  transgress  with  safety^ 
**  who  have  2i probable  reason  for  transgressing,  i.e. 
"  any  plausible  argument  or  authority  in  favour 
"  of  the  sin  they  are  inclined  to  commit  [/]  : 

"  That 

^  [j]  This  Is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  most  dangerous 
maxims  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  among^ 
them,  doctors  of  different  characters  and  different  principles,  that 
thus  they  may  render  their  society  recommendable  m  the  eyes 
of  all  sorts  of  persons,  the  licentious  as  well  as  the  austere.  On 
the  other,  they  maintain,  that  an  opinion  or  practice,  recom- 
mended by  any  one  doctor,  becomes  thereby  probable,  as  it  b 
t'.ot  to  be  supposed,  that  a  learned  di\'ine  would  adopt  an  opinion^' 
or  recommend  a  practice,  in  favour  of  which  no  considerable 
reason  could  be  alleged. — Eut  here  lies  the  poison  :  this  proba- 
ble opinion  or  practice  mny  ht  followed,  say  the  Jesuits,  even 
when  the  contrary  is  still  more  probable,  nay,  whfcn  it  is 
sure,  Mcause,  though  the  man  ?rr,  he  errs  under  the  authority 
of  an  emi^ient  doctor.  'J'hus  Escobar  affirms,  that  a  judge  may 
cU  cide  in  favour  of  that  side  of  a  question  that  is  the  least  pro- 
bable, and  even  a.r;ainst  his  own  opinion,  if  he  be  supported  bV 
any  tolerable  authority,     ^ee  Lctirrs  VroviTJcla/esy  Letter*  vii). 
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"  That  actions  intrinsically  evily  and  directly  c  e  n  x- 
•*  contrary  to  the  divine  laws^  may  be  innocently  q^^ii^ 
•*  performed,   by  those  who  have  so  much  power  p  a  *  t  i. 
•*  aver  their  own  minds,  as  to  join,  even  ideally, 
*'  a  ^ood  end  to  this  wicked  action^  or  (to  speak  in 
**  the  ^tile  of  the  Jesuits)  who  are  capable  of  di- 
**  reeling  tbeir  attention  aright  [t], 

"  That  philosopbical  sin  is  of  a  very  light  and 
**  trivial  nature,  and  does  not  deserve  the  pains  of 
*'  hell  :**-r-(By  philosopbical  sin  the  Jesuits  nicait 
din  action  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and  vigbt 
teason^  done  by  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
written  law  of  God,  or  doubtful  \u\  of  its  true 
meaning.) 

•^  That 

55*  [/]  For  example,  an  enthusiastic  who  buys  a  benefice,  in 
^rdcr  to  direct  his  intention  aright,  must,  by  a  powerful  act  of 
aibstraction,  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  the  crime  of  simony, 
"vhich  he  is  committhig,  to  some  lawful  purpose,  such  as  that  of 
.sacquiring  an  ample  subsistence,  or  tliat  of  doing  good  by  in- 
jltructing  the  ignorant.   Thus  again,  a  man  who  runs  his  neigh- 
iir  thro'  the  body  in  a  duel,  on  account  of  a  trinal  affront,  to 
his  acuon  lawftil,  has  only  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the 
inciple  of  vengeance,  to  the  more  decent  principal  of  honour, 
d  the  mUrder  he  commits  will,  by  the  magic  power  of  Jesu- 
morality,  be  converted  into  an  innocent  action.     There  i^ 
o  crime,  no  enormity,  to  which  this  abominable  maxim  maV 
t  be  extended.     "  A  famous  Jesuit  has  declared,  that  a  sotI 
ay  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even  rejoice  at  it  when 
t  arrives,  provided  that  his  wish  dots  not  arise  from^  any  per- 
nal  haCTed,  but  only  frbm  a  desire  of  the  patrimony  which 
his  death  ^-ill  procure  him."     See  GaJ^pard  Hurtado,  De  suIk 
at.  diff,  9.  quoted  by  Diana,  p.  5.  tr.  14.  R.  99.   and  an6- 
cr  has  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a  monk  or  eccle- 
may  lawfully  assassinate  a  calumniator,   who  threaten^ 
\  aying  scandalous  crimtr  to  the  charge   of  their  community," 
i^hcn  there  is  no  other  way  of  hindering  him  to  execute  his  pur- 
K'osc*  See  the  works  of  Father  L'Amy,  torn.  v.  disp.  ^d.  n.  118. 
\u\  It  would  be  perhaps  more  accurate  to  define   the  ])hilo- 
sophical  sin  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  "  an  action  contrary  to  right 
"■"cason,  which  is  done  by  a  person  wlio  is  eitlier  absolutely  ig- 
Ti6nnt  of  God,  or  docs  not  think  of  Hm  during  the   tin.c  rbisT 
action  is  Committed." 


\ 
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fc  E  N  T.  "  That  the  transgressions  committed  by  a  per- 
Sec^h.  "  5^^  blinded  by  the  seduction  of  lust,  agitated 
A  K  T  1.  "  by  the  impuUc  of  tumultuous  passions,  and  des- 
**  titute  of  all  sense  and  impression  of  religion, 
however  detestable  and  heinous  they  miy  be 
in  themselves,  are  not  imputable  to  the  trans- 
gressor before  the  tribunal  of  God ;  and  that 
such  transgressions  may  often  be  as  involuntary 
•*  ai  the  actions  of  a  madman: 

"  That  the  person  who  takes  an  oath,  ,or  en- 
ters into  a  contract,  may,  to  elude  the  force  of 
the  one,   and  the  obligation  of  the  other,   add 
to  the  form  of  words  that  express  them,   cer- 
**  tain  mental  additions  and  tacit  reservations." 

These,   and   other   enormities   of  a   like   na- 
ture [tc;],  are  said  to  make  an  essential  part  of  the 

system 

[tu]  The  books  that  have  been  written  to  expose  and  refute 
the  corrupt  and  enormous  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  would  make  an 
ample  library,  were  they  collected  together*     But  nothing  of 
this  kind  Is  equal  to  the  learned,  ingenious  and  humourous  work 
df  the  famous  Paschal,  entitled,  **  Le  Provinciales,  ou  Lettres 
ccrites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  ^  un  Provincial  dc  ses  amis  ct 
aux  Jesuites  sur  la  Morale  et  la  Politique  dc  ces  Peres."    This 
exquisite  production  is  accompanied,   in  some  editions  of  it, 
with  the  learned  and  judicious  observations  of  Nicole,  who,  un- 
der the  fictitious  name  of  Guillaume  Wenderock,  has  fully  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  those  facts  which  Pascal  had  advanced 
Avithout  quoting  his  authorities,  and   has  placed  in  a  fiiU  and 
striking  light,   sevcial   i.  ♦:-esting  circumstances    which    that 
great  man  had  treated  vi^^h,  peihaps,  too  much  brevity.   These 
Letters,  which  did  the   Jesuits   more   real  mischief  than    ci- 
tlier  the  indignation  of  sovereign  princes,  or  any  other  calami- 
ty that  had  heretofore  fallen  upon  th^Jr  order,  were  translated 
into  Latin  by  Rachelius.     On  the  other  liand,  the  sons  of  Loy- 
ola, sensibly  affected   and   alarmed   by  this  formidable   attack 
upon  their  reputation,   left   no   means  unemployed   to   defend 
themselves    against    such    a   rcspc/:table     adversary.       They 
sent  forth  their  ablest  champions   to    defend   their  cause,  of, 
at  least,  to  cover  them   from   shame  j  among  which  champi- 
ons the  s\ibt:le   and    clc  ;uent    Father    Daniel,   the  celebrated 
author  of  tlie  History  of  France,  shone   forth   with  a  superior 
lust>e  •,  and,  as  if  they  thought  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  powers 
of  argument  and  the   force   of  evidence    alone,   they  applied 

themselv6# 
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system   of  moralUy   inculcated  by  the  Jesuits-cENT 
Xod  they  were  complained  of,  in  the  strongest  ^  xvii. 

Sect,  n* 

remonstrances,  p  ^  *  t  r 

tbemselVes  for  help  to  the  secular  arm,  and  had  credit  enouj^ 

to   Qbtain  a  sentence  against  the  Frovirtciales,  by  which  they 

Here  condemned  to  be  burnt  publicly  at  Paris.    Sec  Danicl't 

O^ujcy/ei^  Vol.    i.  p.  363,     This  author,  however,  acknow- 

ledges,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  answers  which  the  Jesuits 

opposed  to  the  performance  of  Pascal  were  weak  and  onsatis- 

fictory.     Certain   it   is,   that    (whether  it  was  owing  to  the 

itreogth  of  argument,  or  to  tlic  elegant  wit  and  humour  that 

reigned  in  the^)  the  Provincial  Letters  lost  not  tlie  smallest 

portion  of  their  credit  and  reputavion  by  alt  the  answers  thitt 

Wrre  made  to  them,  but  continued   to  pass  tlirough  a  variety 

of  editions,  which  could  scarcely  be  printed  olF  with  rapidity 

iufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  public. 

Another  severe  attack  was  mide  upon  the  Jesuits  in  a  book 
inferior  to  Pascal's  in  point  of  wit  and  genteel  pleasantry, 
but  superior  to  it  in  point  of  evidence,  since  it  abounds  with 
p3ssafi;ts  and  testimonies,  which  are  drawn  from  the  most  ap- 
plauded writings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  demonstrate  fully  the  cor- 
'option  and  enormity  of  the  moral  rules  and  maxims  inculcat- 
ed by  that  famous  Order.  This  book  which  was  published 
atlfofff,  in  three  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1702,  bears  the 
following  title  :  La  Morale  des  Jesuiies^  extraite  fidelement  de 
inrs  Livres,  im/trimee  avec  la  permission  ei  t* approbation  des  su^ 
ftrieurs  de  lenr  Compagnie^  par  un  Docteur  de  Sorbonne.  The 
iothor  was  Perrault  (son  of  Charles.  Perrault,  who  began 
tile  bmous  controversy  in  France  concerning  the  respectivrs 
■eritof  the  ancients  and  moderns),  and  his  book  met  with 
the  same  fate  with  the  Provincials  of  Pascal ;  for  it  was 
hunt  at  Paris  in  the  year  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  Jesuits. 
I^the  Opuscules  da  P.  Daniel,  torn.  i.  p.  ^^6%  Nor  indeed 
>>  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  ^eal 
>giiast  this  compilation,  which  exhibited,  in  one  shocking 
jKMDt  of  view,  all  that  had  been  complained  of  and  censured 
*>  their  maxims  and  institutions,  and  unfolded  the  whole  mys*- 
tety  of  their  iniquity. 

It  has  been  also  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they 
tedaced  their  pernicious  maxims  to  practice,  especially  in  the 
teiarer  parts  of  the  world.  This  the  famous  Arr.auld,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  Jansenist  brethren,  have  undertaken 
to  prove,  in  that  laborious  and  celebrated  work,  entitled,  Lm 
wf/p  Pratique  des  Jesuites*  In  this  important  work,  whica 
^ooNists  of  eight  volumes  in  8vo,  and  of  which  a  s  .cond  edi- 
^^  was  publikhed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  174a,  there  is  a 
nultitude  of  authentic  relations,  documents,  facts,  and  testi- 
monies, employed  t»  demonstrate  the  criminal  conduct  and 
VoL.V.  O  practices 
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c  ^^  T.  remonstrances,  not  only  by  the  Dominicans  and 
Skct.1I.  Jansenists,  but  also  by  the  most  eminent  theolo* 
Parti.  gical  doctors  oi  Paris ^  Poitiers^  Louvain^  and 
other  academical  cities,  who  expressed  their  ab- 
horrence of  them  in  such  a  pubHc  and  solemn 
manner,  that  the  Roman  pontif  neitjier  thought 
it  safe  nor  honourable  to  keep  silence  on  that 
head.  Accordingly  a  part  of  these  moral  maxims 
were  condemned,  in  the  year  1659,  by  pope 
Alexander  VU.  in  a  public  edict;  and,  in  the 
year  1690,  the  article  relating  to  philosophical  sin 
met  with  the  same  fate,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VIII.  [x].  It  was  but  natural  to 
think,  that  if  the  Order  of  Jesuits  did  not  expire 
under  the  terrible  blows  it  received  from  such  a 
formidable  list  of  adversaries,  yet  their  system 
of  morals  must  at  least  have  been  suppressed 
and  their  pestilential  maxims  banished  from  the 
schools.  This  is  the  least  that  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  complaints  and  remonstran* 
ces  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  Orders,  and 
the  damnatory  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiis. 
And  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimonies  o£ 

many 

practices  of  the  Jesuits.  For  an  ample  acconnt  of  the  jesuiii- 
cal  doctrine  co'icerning  Phiiosof>hicaI  Sin^  and  the  dissentioni 
and  contioversies  it  occasioned,  see  Jacobi  Hyacinthi  Serry  • 
Mdenda  ad  Histor,  Congrfgationum  de  AuxUiis^  p.  82  >  as  also 
his  Auctarium^  p.  289, 

[a* J  There  is  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  contests 
and  divisions,  to  which  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  ^ve  lise 
in  Trance  and  in  other  places,  in  a  work,  entitled,  Cateehismi 
Ilistorique  et  Dofrmati^ue  fur  ies  Coniestations  ^uidiviscnt  main- 
tenant  rEgiisey  published  in  the  year  1730,  see  torn.  ii.  p.  26. 
—It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  two  papal  bulls  of  Alex- 
;tnder  VII.  and  VIII.  against  the  Jesuits  arc  not  to  be  found 
;n  the  Eullarium  Pontificum  ;  but  the  Jansenists  and  Domini- 
cans, who  are  careful  in  perpetuating  whatever  may  tend  to 
the  dishonour  of  the  Jesuits,  have  preserved  them  industri- 
ously from  oblivion. 

(jT  *  This  is  a  fictitious  name ;  the  true  name  of  the  author  ^f  ^'^ 
Addenda  is  Augustia  Le  Blunc. 
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iriany  learned  and  pious  men  irt  the  communion  cent. 
o(  Rome^  even  this  effect  was  riot  produced  ;  andg^^  jj 
the  remonstrances  of  the  monks,  the  complaints? a  rt  L 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  rather 
served  to  restrain,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  en- 
ormous licentiousness,  that  had  reigned  among 
the  writers  of  this  corrupt  Order,  than  to  purify 
the  seminaries  of  instruction  from  the  contagion 
of  their  dissolute  maxims. — After  what  has  been 
observed  in  relation  to  the  moral  system  of  the  Je- 
suits, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason 
for  the  remarkable  propensity  that  is  discovered 
by  kings,  princes,  the  nobility,  and  gentry  of 
both  sexes,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  per- 
tons  of  dll  ranks  and  conditions,  to  commit  their 
consciences  to  the  direction,  and  their  souls  ley 
.the  care,  of  the  brethren  of  this  society.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  highly  convenient  for  persons,  who  do 
.  not  pretend  to  a  rigid  observance  of  the  duties  of 
religion  and  morality,  to  have  spiritual  guides, 
who  diminish  the  guilt  of  transgression,  disguise 
the  deformity  of  vice,  let  loose  the  reins  to  all 
the  passions,  nay,  even  nourish  them  by  their  dis- 
solute precepts,  and  render  the  way  to  heaven  as 
easy,  as  agreeable,  and  smooth  as  is  possible  [y]. 

What  has  here  been  said  concerning  the  erro- 
neous maxims  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  Jesuits 
must,  however,  be  understood  with  certain  modi- 
fications and  restrictions.  It  must  not  be  ima- 
gined, that  these  maxims  are  adopted,  or  these 
practices  justified,  by  all  the  sons  of  Loyola^ 
without  exception,  or  that  they  are  publicly 
taught  and  inculcated  in  all  their  schools  and  se- 
minaries ;  for  this  in  reality,  is  not  the  case.  As 
this  Order  has  produced  men  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius, so  neither  has  it  been  destitute  of  men  of 
probity  and  candour;  nor  w^ould  it  be  a  difficult 

O   2  task 

l>   [  j^]  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into  the  text  the 
no:c  [f  J  of  the  original. 
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C  1  N  V  task  to  compile  from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  a 
S  *^^\j  ^^^^^^  more  just  and  proper  representation  of  the 
p  A  R  T  I.  duties  of  religion,  and  the  obligations  of  morality^ 
than  that  hideous   and   unseemly  exhibition  of 
both,  which  Pascal  and  bis  followers  have  drawa 
from  the  Jesuitical  Casuists,  Summists^  and  Mor- 
alists.    Those  who  censure  the  Jesuits  in  general, 
must,  if  their  censures  be  well  founded,  have  the 
following  circumstances  in  view :   Firsts  That  the 
rulers  of  that  society  not  only  suffer  several  of 
their  members  to  propagate  publicly  impious  o- 
pinions  and  coirupt  maxims,  but  even  go  so  far 
as  to  set  the  seal  of  tbeir  approbation  to  the  books. 
in  which  thei»e  opinions  and  maxims  are  contain- 
ed [z] :  Secondly y  That  the  system  of  religion  and 
morality  that  is  taught  in  the   greatest  part   oF 
their  seminaries  is  so  loose,  vague,  and  ill-digest* 
ed,  that  it  not  oiily  may  be   easily  perverted  to 
bad  purposes  ard  erroneous  conclusions,  but  eveOr 
seems  pecuharly  susceptible  of  such  abuse  :  and- 
lastly,  that  the  select/ew,  who  are  initiated  into 
the  grand  mysteries  of  the  society,  and  set  apart  to 
tran:  act  its  affairs,  to  carry  on  its  projects,  to  ex— 
eit  their  political  talents  in  the  clos^of  the  mi- 
nister, or  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  commonly" 
make  use  of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  maxims 
that  are  complained  of,  to  augment  the  authority 
and  opulence  of  their  Order.      The  candor  and 
impartiality  that  become  an  historian,  oblige  us  to 
acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in   demon- 
*  strating  the  turpitude  and   enormity  of  certain- 
maxims  ai.d  opinions  of  the  Jesuits,  their  adver- 
saries have  gone  too  far,  and  permitted  their  elo — 
quence  and  zeal  to  run  into  exaggeration. 


U5*  [2;]  This  is  no  doubt  true.  The  Jesuits,  as  has  \»cr^ 
observed  above,  note  [xj,  have  doctors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ^ 
and  this,  Indeed,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  establibhrnen^^ 
of  that  universal  empire  at  which  they  aim.  Sec  Ltttres  Fro^-^ 
vinciaies^  let.  v.  p.  62.  dixicme  cdit^de  Cahgnc^  1689. 
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we  might  shew,  with  the  fullest  evidence,  by  ex-c  e  n  T. 
amples  deduced  from  the  doctrines  oi probability    xvii. 
and  mental  reservation,  and  the  imputations  that^*^^'^  ^ 
have  been  made  to  the  Jesuits  on  these  heads ;       "^     > 
but  this  would  lead  us  too  fur  from  the  thread  ot 
our  history.     We  shall  only  observe,   that  what 
happens  frequently  in  every  kind  of  contioversy, 
happened  here   in  a  singular  manner ;  I  mean, 
that  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  tenets,  which 
had  been  drawn  consec  uemiaiiy  ivovn  their  doctrine, 
by  their  accusers,  without  their  consent ; — that 
their  phrases  and  terms  wcie  not  always   inter- 
preted according  ro  the  precise  meaning  they  an- 
nexed to  them  : — and  thar  the  tendency  of  their 
system  was  represented  in  too  partial  and  unequi- 
Uble  a  light. 

XXXVl.  The  Holy  Scriptures  did  not  acquire^, 

t  n         X  ^-  I  !•       The  State 

any  new  degrees  or  public  respect  and  authority  of  exck^ic 
under  the  pontifs  of  this   century.     It  can  be|Jj*^**^<'«y»<'^ 
proved^  on  the  contrary,  hy  the   most  authentic  grtJ  mkrJc 
records,  that  the  votaries  of  Rome^   and  more  es- "» '*>«  y^^^ 
pecyally  the  Jesuits,  employed  all  their  dexteri- ^j^^^" 
ty  and  art,  either  to  prevent  the  words   of  God  po«»f»o«  of 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  at*"^***^ 
least  to  have  it  explamed  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  interest,   grandeur,  and  pretensions  of 
the  church.     In  France  and  in  the  Low  Countries 
there  arose,  indeed,  several   commentators  and 
critics,  who  were  very  far  from  being  destitute 
-of  knowledge  aod  erudition  ;  but  it  may  never- 
theless be  said  concerning  them,  that,  instead  of 
illustrating  and  explaining  the  divine  oracles,they 
tendered  them  more  obscure,  by  blending  their 
own  crude  inventions  with  the  dictates  of  celesti- 
al wisdom.  This  is  chargeable  even  upon  the  Jan- 
senists,  who,  though  superior  to  the  other  Roman- 
catholic  expositors  in  most  respects,  yet  f^U  into 
that  absurd  method  of  disfiguring  the  pure  word 
of  God,   by   far-fetched  allusions,  mystic  inter- 

O  3  pretations. 
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CENT  pretations,  and  frigid  allegories,  compiled  from 
Sb? t!"-    ^^  reveries  of  the  ancient   fathers  [a\.     Hevc, 
Pa  IT  1.  nevertheless  an   exception  is  to  be  made  in   fa- 
;■  *  ..    vpur  of  Pasquicr  Quenel,  a  priest  of  the  oratory, 
whose  edition  of  the  New  Testament^  accompauieJ 
\vith  pious  meditations  and  remarks,   made   such 
a  prodigious  noise  in  the   theological   world  \b\ 
and  even  in  our  time   has   continued  to  furnish 
rnatter  of  warm  and  violent  contest,  and  to  split 
the  Roman  catholic  doctors  into  parties  and  fac- 
tions [c]. 
ofDidac-       XXX' VII.   The   greatest  part  of   the  public 
Iind'poie!'  schools  retained  that  dry,  intricate,  and  captious 
micThco-  method  of  teaching  theology,  that  had  prevailed 
!**^*         in  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  darkness,   and  was 

•     '  adapted 

[<i]  The  reader  will  find  a  striking  c.\an:pk  of  this  in  thf 
ivellknown  Bible  of  Isaac  le  Maitre,  commonly  called  Sacy^ 
ivhlch  contains  all  the  crude  and  extravagant  fancies  and  alle- 
gories, with  which  the  ancient  doctors  obscured  the  beautiful 
simplicity  df  th6  Holy  Scriptures,  and  tendered  their  clearest 
expressions  intricate  and  mysterioils. 

^  [i]  That  i^,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  theological 
world.  Never  perhaps  did  any  thing  shew,  in  a  more  striking 
manner,  the  blind  zeal  of  faction  than  the  hard  treatment  this 
book  met  with.  Renaudot,  a  very  learned  French  abbot,  who 
resided  some  time  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XI.  went  one  day  to  visit  that  pontif,  who  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ed men,  and  found  him  reading  Quenel's  Bible.  On  the  ab- 
bot's entering  the  chamber,  the  pope' accosted  hi-.n  thus  :  *'  Here 
is  an  admirable  book  I  We  have  nobody  a^^  Rome  capable  of 
writing  in  this  manner.  1  would  be  glad  if  1  could  engage  the 
author  of  it  to  reside  here.''— The  very  same  pope  that  pronoun- 
ced this  encomium  on  Queuel's  book,  condemned  it  pul/Vjcly 
afterwards,  and  employed  all  his  authority  to  su))press  \Xr  Sec 
Voltaire,  Siecie  de  Louis  XIV.  vol.  ii.  p.  293.  Edit,  de  Drcsde^ 

^753- 

[c]  The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  observations 

on  the  four  Gospels,  was  published  in  the  year  1671  j  and  us  it 
was  received  with  universal  applause,  this  encouraged  the  au- 
thor, not  only  to  revise  and  augment  it,  but  also  to  enlarj^e  his 
plan,  and  compose  observations  on  the  other  bonks  of  the  New 
Testament.  See  Catechistne  Historique  sttr  Us  Cfjnfer/anorft  tie 
tEglise^  tom.  ii.  p.  150.— Ch.  Eberh.  Weiimanni  llUior,  £t- 
r/r/.  Ssc.  xvii.  p.  588. 
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adapted  to  disgust  all  such  as  were  endowed  with  cent. 
a  liberal  turn  of  miud.     There  was  no  possibility  §  ^^^  u 
of  ordering  matters  so,  as  that  Didactic  or  Biblical  p  a  r  t  1, 
theology^  which  is  supposed  to  arrange  and  illu- 
strate the  truths  of  religion  by  the  dictates  of  Ho- 
ly Scripture,   should  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  held  in  the  same  honour,  with  scholar 
Stic  divinity,  which  had  its  source  in  the  meta- 
physical visions   of  the   peripatetic  philosophy. 
Even  the  edicts  of  the  pontifs  were  insufficient  to 
bring  this   about.     In  the  greatest  part  of  the 
universities,  the  scholastic  doctors  domineered,  and 
were  constantly  molesting  and  insulting  the  Bibli^ 
col  divines,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  little 
skilled  in  the  captious  arts  of  sophistry  and  dia- 
lectical chicane.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed, 
that  many  of  the  French  doctors,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Jansenists,  explained  the  principal  doc. 
trines  and  duties  of  Christianity  in  a  style  and 
manner  that  were  at  least  recommendable  on  ac- 
count of  their  elegance  and  perspicuity  ;  and  in* 
deed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  almost  all  the  theo- 
logical or  moral  treatises  of  this  age,   that  were 
composed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  simplicity 
and  good  sense,  had  the  doctors  of  Port  Royal  or 
the  French  priests  of  the  oratory,  for  their  au- 
thors.    We   have  already   taken  notice  of  the 
changes  that  were  introduced,  during  this  cen- 
tury, into  the  method  of  carrying  on  theological 
Controversy.     The  German,  Belgic,  and  Ftench 
divines,  being  at  length  convinced,  by  a  disagree- 
able experience,  that  their  captious,   incoherent, 
^nd  uncharitable  manner  of  disputing;   exaspe- 
rated those  who  differed  from  them  in  their  reli- 
gious sentiments,   and  confirmed  them  in  their 
i^espective  systems,   instead  of  converting  them; 
Und  perceiving,  moreover,  that  the  arguments  in 
W^hich  they  had  formerly  placed  their  principal 
Confidence,  proved  feeble  and  insufficient  to  make 

O  4  the 
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^  X  ^i  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  impression,  found  it  necessary  to  look  oul 
Sec  i.ii.  f^r  ttew  and  more  specious  method?  of  attack  an^ 
Pa  R  T  I.  defence. 

The  con-        XXXVIII.   The  Romish   church   has,    not- 
mtsthat    -withstanding  its  boasied  uniformity  of  doctnne, 
*hc^"t:fi^  been  always  divided  by  a  multitude  of  contro- 
cate  of  be- versies.     It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
brtwecn"'  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the  seminaries 
tjic  Jesuits  of  learning,   and  the  contests  that  have  divided 
nioLwcOT!!  ^^^  monastic  Orders.     The  greatest  part  of  these, 
cerning      ^s  being  of  little  moment,   we  shall  pass  over  in 
ge  Divint  silence  ;  for  they  have  been  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect  by  the  popes,  who  never  took 
notice  of  them  but  when  they  grew  violent  and 
noisy,  and  then  suppressed  them  with  an  imperi- 
ous nod,  that  imposed  silence  upon  the  contending 
parties.     Besides,   these  less  momentous  contro- 
versies, which  it  will  never  be  impossible  entirely 
to  extinguish,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  af- 
.feet  the  church  in  its  hindamental  principles,   to 
endanger  its  constitution,  or  to  hurt  its  interests. 
it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  those  debates,  that,   by  their  superior 
importance  and  their  various  connexions  and  de- 
pendencies,  may  be  said  to   have   atFected    the 
;  church  in  general,  and  to  have  threatened  it  with 

alarrjing  changes  and  revolutions. 

And  here  the  tirst  place  is  naturally  due  to  those 
famous  debates  that  were  carried  on  between  the 
ycsuits  and  Dominicans^  concerning  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  Divine  Grace;  the  decision  of  which 
important  point  had,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  century,  been  committed  by  Cle- 
MEKT  Vlll.  to  a  select  assembly  of  learned  divines. 
These  arbiters,  after  having  employed  several 
years  in  deliberatii^g  upon  this  nice  and  critical 
subject,  and  in  examining  the  arguments  of  the. 
contending  parties,  intimated,  plainly  enough, 
to  the  pontif,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, 
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nicans,  concerning  Cr^ir^,  Predestinati$n^  Humane  E  n  t. 
Jjibertyy  and  Onginal  Sin^  were  more  conformable  ^^"-  • 
to  the  doctrine  of  scripture  and  the  decisions  ofp  ^^'J;  j 
the  ancient  fathers  than  the  opinions  of  Molina,*— v^* 
which  were  patronised  by  the  Jesuits.  They  ob- 
served, more  especially,  that  the  former  leaned 
towards  the  tenets  of  Augustine  ;  while  the  lat- 
ter bore  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  Cle- 
ment seemed  resolved  to  pass  condemnation  on  * 
the  Jesuits,  and  to  determine  the  controversy  in  1 
favour  of  the  Dominicans.  Th.ngs  were  in  this 
state  in  the  year  1601,  when  the  Jesuits,  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  that  threatened  them,  beset  the  old 
pontif  night  and  day,  and  so  importuned  him 
With  entreaties,  menaces,  arguments,  and  com- 
plaints, that,  in  the  year  1602,  he  consented  to 
re-examine  this  intricate  coniiuversv,  and  under- 
took  himself  the  critical  task  of  principal  arbitra- 
tor therein.  For  this  purpose,  he  chose  a  coun- 
cil [d\  (composed  of  fifteen  cardinals,  dine  pro- 
fessors of  divinity,  and  five  bishops),  which,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  three  years  [^],  assembled  seven- 
ty-eight  times,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style  of  Rome^ 
held  so  many  congregations.  At  these  meetings, 
the  pontif  heard,  at  one  time,  the  Jesuits  and 
Dominicans  disputing  in  favour  of  their  respec- 
tive systems ;  and  ordered,  at  another,  the  assem- 
bled doctors  to  weigh  their  reasons,  and  examine 
the  proofs  that  were  offered  on  both  sides  of  this 
difficult  question.  The  result  of  this  examination 
is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  si»ce 
the  death  of  Clement,  which  happened  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1605,  prevent- 
ed his  pronouncing  a  decisive  sentence.  The  Do- 
minicans 

(t!p  [1/  J   This  council  was  called  the  congregation  de  jinx- 
i^iis, 

l*]  From  the  20th  of  March  1602,  to  the  22d  of ,  Januarj 
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c  E  N  T.minicans  assure  us,  that  the  pope,  had  he  livedo 
s  i^^"ii.  would  have  condemned  Molina,     The  Jesuits, 
Pa  IT  I.  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  be  would   have 
^       acquitted  him  publicly  from  all  charge  of  heresy 
and  error.     They  alone,  who  have  seen  the  re- 
cords of  this  council,  and  the  journal  of  its  pro-r 
ceedings,  are  qualified  to  determine  which  of  th^ 
two  we  are  to  believe  ;  but  these  records  are  kept 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  at  Rome. 
Cominua-       XXXIX.  The  proceedings  of  tht  jcongre^atwn 
tionofthi»  ^jj^^  j,2lJ  j^ggj^  assembled  by  Clement  were  sus- 

under  Paul  pendcd,  for  some  time,  by  the  death  of  that  pon- 
v.andiu  tif;  but  they  were  resumed,  in  the  year  1605,  ^V 
the  order  of  Paul  V.  his  successor.  Their  de- 
liberations, which  were  continued  from  the  month' 
of  St^ptefnbery  till  the  month  of  Marcb^  in  the 
folio\\  ing  year,  did  not  turn  so  much  uix)n  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  which  were  akeady  suf- 
ficiently examined,  as  upon  the  prudent  and  pro- 
per method  of  finishing  the  contest.  The  great 
question  now  was,  whether  the  well-being  of  the 
church  would  admit  of  the  decision  of  this  con- 
troversy by  a  papal  bull  ?  and,  if  such  ^  decision 
was  found  adviseablc,  it  still  remained  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  what  term.s  the  bull  should  be  drawn 
up.  All  these  long  and  solemn  deliberations  re- 
bembled  the  delivery  of  the  mountain  in  the  fe- 
ble,  and  ended  in  this  resolution,  that  the  whole 
controversy,  instead  of  being  decided^  should  be 
suppressed;  and  that  each  of  the  contending  parties 
should  have  the  liberty  of  following  their  respec- 
tive opinions.  The  Dominicans  assert,  that  the 
two  pcntifs,  together  with  the  congregation  of  di- 
vines that  they  employed  in  the  review  of  this 
important  controversy,  were  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  justice  oi  their  cause,  and  of  the  truth  of 
thtir  system;  tliey  moreover  obseive,  that  Paul 
V.had  expressly  ordered  a  solemn  condemnation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  drawn  up;  but  was 

prevented 
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revcnted  from  finishing  and  publishing  it  to  the  c  e  m  t. 
orld,  by  the  unhappy  war  that  was  kindled  about  Se^t?*!!, 
hat  time  between  him  and  the  Venetians.     The  PartL  ' 
esuits,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  these  ac- 
ounts  of  the  Dominicans  as  entirely  fictitious,  and 
L  ffirm  that  neither  the  pontif,   nor  the  more  judi* 
"  ious  and  respectable  members  of  the  congregation^ 
<)und  any  thing  in  the  sentiments  of  Molina 
Bat  was  worthy  of  censure,   or  stood  in  much 
eed  of  correction.     In  a  point  which  is  rendered 
lus  uncertain  by  contradictory  testimonies  and 
ssertions,   it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  we  are 
o  believe  j   it  however  appears  extremely  proba- 
le,   that,   whatever  the  private  opinion  of  Paul 
.  may  have  been,  he  was  prevented  from  pro- 
:^r:iouncing  a  public  determination  of  this  famous 
ontroversy,  by  his  apprehensions  of  offending 
ither  the  king  of  France^  who  protected  t  he  Je- 
uits,  or  the  king  of  Spain^  who  warmly  main^ 
ained  the  cause  of  the  Dominicans.     It  is  farther 
robable,  nay  almost  certain,  that,  had  the  pon- 
if  been  independent  on  all  foreign  influence,  and 
t  full  liberty  to  decide  this  knotty  point,  he 
'"^ould  have  pronounced  one  of  those  ambiguous 
•  entences,  for  which  the  oracle  of  Rome  is  so  £a- 
ous,  and  would  have  so  conducted  matters  as  to 
hock  neither  of  the  contending  parties  [/]. 

XL.  The 

[/]  Bcndes  the  authors  we  have  above  recommended  as  pro- 
to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  these  contests,  see  Le  Clerc, 
xres  p'jur  servrr  d  PHistoire  des  controverses  dans  l^Eglise 
WMe  sur  U  Predestination  et  sur  la  Grace^  in  bis  Bihiiotbe^ 
9»f  Vniverieile  et  llistori^ue^  torn.  xiv.  p.  235. — The  conduct, 
fcoth  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  after  their  controversy  wa« 
Irushed  in  silence,  affords  much  reason  to  presume,  that  they 
^Md  been  both  secretly  exhorted  by  the  Roman  pontif  to  miti- 
gate somewhat  their  respective  systems,  and  so  to  modify  their 
<^«nnes  or  expressions,  as  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  heresy 
that  had  been  cast  upon  them  j  for  the  Jesuits  had  been  accu* 
*td  of  Pelagianism,  and  the  Dominicans  of  a  propensity  to  the 
teucts  of  the  Protcstiint  churthcs.     This  appears,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular 
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^  xva  ^'     ^^'  ^^^  flame  of  controversy,  which  seemed 
Sect.  II.  thus  extinguished,  or  at  least  covered,  broke  out 

The  rise  of  ^^^^^"^  manner,  from  a  letter  written  by  Claudius  AquaviTa, 
Janscniam,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  iu  the  year  1613,  and  addressed  to  all  the 
and  the       members  of  his  order.  In  this  letter  the  prudent  general  modifies 
coateiu  it    ^»Jth  great  dcxtciity  and  caution  the  sentiments  of  Molina,  and 
^""^         enjoins  it  upon  the  brethren  of  the  society  to  teach  every  where 
tike  doctrine  which  repre^ents  the  Supreme  Being  as  electing 
freely  to  eternal  life,  without  any  regard  had  to  their  me- 
rits, those  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  render  partakers  of  that 
inestimable  blessing  -,  bui,  at  the  same  time,  he  exhoits  them  to 
incdlcate  this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  give  up  the 
tenets  relatinc^  ^u  divine  grace,  which  they  had  maintained  in 
their  controversy  with  the  Dominicans.       Never,  surely,   was 
such  a  contradictory  exhortation  or  order  heard  of  ;    the   good 
general  thought,  nevertheles,  that  he  could  reconcile  abundant- 
ly these  contradictions,  by  that  branch  of  the  divinc  knowledge 
wliich  is  called,  by  the  jschoolmen,  scieniin   media.      See  the 
Cotecbisme  Hisiurique  sur  ia  dissetiiions  de  /'  Eglise^  torn.  i.  p. 
207. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominicans,  although  their  senti- 
ments remain  the  same  that  they  were  before  the  commence- 
ment of  this  controversy,  have  learned,  notwithstanding,  to  cast 
a  kind  of  ambiguity  and  ctxscunty  over  their  theological  sys- 
tem, by  using  certain  terms  and  expressions,  that  are  maiiifcst- 
ly  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  -,  and  tliis  they  d9 
to  prevent  the  latter  from  repiOachirg  them  with  a  propensity 
to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  They  are,  moreover,  much  less  re- 
markable than  formerly,  for  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  Je- 
suits, which  may  be  owing  perlraps  to  prudent  retiections  on  the 
dangers  they  have  been  involved  in  by  this  opposition,  and  the 
fruitless,  pains  and  labour  it  has  cost  them.  The  Jansenists  re- 
proach them  severely  with  this  change  of  conduct,  and  consider 
it  as  a  manifest  and  notorious  apostasy  from  divine  truth.  .  See 
Lettres  Pioviuciales  of  Pascal,  Icttr.  ii.  p.  27.  Edit.ie  C^io^nty 
&c.  1689.— We  arc  not,  however  to  conclude,  £rom  this 
change  of  style  and  external  conduct  among  the  Dominicans, 
that  they  are  reconciled  to  the  Jesuits,  aud  that  there  remain 
no  traces  of  their  ancient  opposition  to  that  perfidious  or* 
der.  By  no  means  •,  for  besides  that,  many  of  them  are  shock- 
ed at  the  excessive  timidity  and  prudence  of  a  great  past  of 
their  brethren,  the  whole  body  retains  still  some  hidden  sparks 
of  the  indignation  with  wViich  they  formerly  beheld  the  ^Je- 
suits *,  and,  M'hen  a  convenient  occasion  of  discovering  this 
indication  is  offered,  they  do  not  let  it  pass  unimproved. 
7  be  J;insenists  are  here  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  the 

Dominicans ; 
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again  with  new  violence,   in  the  year  1640,   andc  e  n  t. 

formed  a  kind  of  schism  in  the  church  ^^  -^^^^^^^  s^ct  "  i 
which  involved  it  in  great  perplexity,  and  proved  p  a  r  t  i. 
highly  detrimental  to  it  in  various  respects.  The 
occasion  of  tfiese  new  troubles  was  the  publication 
of  a  book,  intitled,  Augustinus,  composed  by 
CoRNSLius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Tprcs^  and  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  the  author  [,f].  In  this 
book,  which  even  the  Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be 
the  production  of  a  man  of  learning  and  piety, 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  concerning  man's 
natural  corruption,  and  the  naturevLvA  [fficacy  oith^t 
Divine  Grace^  which  alone  can  efface  this  unhappy 
stain,  is  unfolded  at  large,  and  illustrated,  for  the 
most  part,  in  Augustine's  own  words.  For  the 
end,  which  Jansenius  proposed  to  himself  in  this 

w^ork, 

Dominicans  ;  since  the  sentiments  of  St  Thomas,  concerning 
Divine  Grace^  di£Fer  but  very  little  from  those  of  St  Augus- 
tine. Cardinal  Henry  Noris,  the  most  eminently  learned 
amoDg  the  followers  of  the  latter,  expresses  his  concern,  that 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  publish  what  passed  in  favour  of  Augus- 
tine, and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  famous  Congregation  Je  Auxiliis^  so  often  assembled  by  the 
Popes  clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  see  his  Vindiciic  yiugus" 
/fiiftfit^,  cap.  vi.  p.  1175.  torn.  i.  opp. — **  Quando,'*  says  he, 
"  recentiori  Romano  decreto  id  vetitum  est,  cum  dispendia 
ciutae,  Quam  defendo,  necessariam  defensionem  omttto." 

[^]  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man,  see  Eayle's  Z)/r- 
tionary^  torn,  vi*  at  the  article  Jansenius. — Leydccker,  Dt 
viim  et  mor/r  Jansenii,  lib.  iii.  which  makes  the  first  part  of  hi» 
History  of  Jamenism,  ]jublished  at  Utrecht  in  8vo  in  the  year 
iSg^.'^Dictionaire  des  Livres  Jansenistes^  torn.  i.  p.  i2o.— 
This  celebrated  work  of  Jansenius,  which  gave  such  a  wound 
t'^  the  Romish  church,  as  neither  the  power  nor  wisdom  of  its 
pontifs  will  ever  be  able  to  heal,  is  divided  into  three  p.irrs. 
Tbe^r//  is  histoiical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  the  Peiii^jiaa 
controversy^  which  arose  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  second^ 
we  find  an  accurate  account  and  illustration  of  the  doctrine  .of 
Augmtine,  relating  to  the  Constitution  and powtri  of  the  Htt- 
mam  Nature^  in  is  original^falUn^  and  renewed  state.  The  tlir4 
contains  the  doctrine  of  the  same  great  man,  relating  to  the 
Aidi  of  sanctifying  Grace  procured  by  Christ,  and  to  the  eternat 
tredtstination  of  men  and  angels.  The  style  of  Jansenius  is 
dear,  but  not  sutiiciently  correct. 
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c  E  N  T.work,  was  not  to  give  his  own  private  sentiment^ 
5e^-^il  concerning  these  important  points,  but  to  shew 
p  A  K  T  1.  in  what  mannerthey  had  been  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  that  celebrated  father  of  the  church* 
now  mentioned,  whose  name  and  authority  were 
universally  revered  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  world  [A].  No  incident  could  be  more 
unfevourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
progress  of  their  religious  system,  than  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book  ;  for  as  the  doctrine  qf  Au- 
gustine differed  but  very  little  from  that  of  the 
Dominicans  [/]  ;  as  it  was  held  sacred,  nay  al- 
most respected  as  ^ivine,  in  the  churcli  of  Rome, 
on  account  jof  the  extraordinary  merit  and  autho- 
rity of  that  illustrious  bishop,  and,  at  the  sam 
time,  was  almost  diametrically  opposite ,  to  th' 
sentiments  generally  received  among  the  Jesuits 
these  latter  could  scarcely  consider  the  book  p: 
Jansenius  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  tacit,. hu 
formidable,  refutation  of  their  opinions  concern- 
ing Human  Liberty  ^nd  Divine  Grace.  And^  ac 
cordingly,  they  not  only  drew  their  pens  agai 
this  famous  book,  but  also  used  their  most  zealo 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  public  condemnation  of 
fvom  Rofne.  Their  endeavours  .were  not  unsu 
cessful.  The  Roman  inquisitors  began  the 
position  by  proliibiting  the  perusal  of  it,  in 


year  1641  ;  and  the  year  following.  Urban  Vltl  I. 
condemned  it  by  a  solemn  bull,  as  infected  wi^h 

seveir  ^ 


[^]  Tl^us  Jansrnir.s  expresses  liimself  In  hU^ujttsTtfi^^^f 
torn.  ii.  Z./^,  Protrmial.  cap.  xxix.  p.  6^,-'^**^  Non  e^o  hie  ^c 
aliqua  nova  scntentia  repcrienda  difputo  .  .  .  scd  dc  anti<l.  •^^ 
Au^Listiui.— Qiiairitur,  non  quid  de  naturge  huioanas  statit'  *** 
ci  viribus,  vtl  de  Dei  gratia  ct  predestinatione  sentiendum  ^  ^?t 
«ed  quid  Augiistinus  olioi  ecclcsia  nuxnine  ct  applaufu  tra^^*- 
derit,  pracdicaverit,  ^criploquc  inultiplicitcr  consignaverit* 

l«]  The  Daminicans  followed  the  sentiments  of  TTionT^-** 
AqiTinas,  concerning  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  Divine  Cs^^^^* 
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several  errors,  that  had  been  long  banished  from  cent. 
the  church,  s^t\. 

XLI.  There  were  nevertheless  places,  even  pa  &  t  1/ 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Romish  church,  where 
neither  the  decisions  of  the  inquisitor,  nor  the  bull 
of  the  pontif,  were  in  the  least  respected.  The 
doctors  of  Louvain  in  particular,  and  the  follow- 
ers of  Augustine  in  general,  who  were  very  nu- 
merous in  the  Netherlands y  opposed,  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
tbe  condemnation  of  Jansenius;  and  hence  arose 
a  warm  contest,  which  proved  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  the  Belgic  provinces.  But  it  \yas  not 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits ;  it  reached 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  broke  out,  witli 
peculiar  vehemence,  in  France^  where  the  abbot 
of  St  Cyran  [^],  a  man  of  an  elegant  genius,  and 
equally  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  manners,  had  procured  Augustine  many 
zealous  followers,  and  the  Jesuits  as  many  bitter 
and  implacable  adversaries  [/].     This  respectable 

-  abbot 

[^]  The  name  of  this  abbot  wai  Jean  du  Verger  de  Haurane. 

[/]  This  illustrious  abbot  is  considered  by  the  Jansenists  as 
cqu^l  ID  merit  and  authority  to  Jansenius  himself,  whom  he 
11  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  composing  his  jiugustinus,  I'he 
French,  more  especially  (I  mean  such  of  thc-m  as  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine),  revere  him  as  an  oracle,  and  even 
extol  him  beyond  Jansenius,  For  an  accuunt  of  the  life  and 
tranKactionf  of  this  pious  abbot,  see  Lancelot's  Memoires 
iOMcbatii  /d  vie  de  hi,  de  S,  Cyran^  which  were  published  at 
Cotogn  *,  in  the  year  1738,  in  two  volumes  8vo.— Add  to  thcss 
Hicucil  de  plusienrs  pieces  pour  servi'r  a  tHistoire  de  Port-Roynl^ 

p,    1,-250. Arnnud    D'AnJilly,    Memoires   au   sttjet   de 

t/ihb^de  S.  Cyran ^  which  are  puhiiNhed  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Viet  det  Relipeuses  de  Port  R'^yal,  p.  15 — 44.— Bayle's 
Diciicnary,  vol.  ii.  at  the  article  J^n^cams^'-^Dictionaire  des 

Li'jrei 

*  Though  they  are  said,  in  the  title-pngr,  to  have  hern  printed  at  Colofrn ; 
yx  ii  Uprenuncdyon  goodgrouudi,  tluc  tr.cy  first  saw  the  light  at  Utreui^. 
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c  E  V  T.  abbot  was  the  intimate  friend  and  relation  of  JariJ 

S  ^^i  s^"^^^»  ^"^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  most  strenuous  defenders^ 
Pari  I.  of  his  doctrinc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  far  great* 
est  part  of  the  French  theologists  appeared  on  the 
side  of  the  Jesuits^  whose  religious  tenets  seemed 
more  honourable  to  human  nature,  or,  at  leasts 
more  agreeable  to  its  propensities,  more  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  more 
adapted  to  promote  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Romish  church,  than  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tin.  The  party  of  Jansenius  had  also  its  patrons ; 
arni  they  were  such  as  reflected  honour  on  the 
cause.  In  this  respectable  list  we  may  reckon  se- 
veral bishops  eminent  for  their  piety,  and  some  of 
the  first  and  most  elegant  geniuses  of  the  French 
nation,  such  as  Arnaud,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Que- 
nel,  and  the  other  famous  and  learned  men,  who 
are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  AiUbors 
of  Port  Royal.  This  party  was  also  considerably 
augmented  by  a  nmltitude  of  persons,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  usual  practice  of  piety  in  the  Ro- 
mish church  (which  consists  in  the  frequent  use 
of  the  sacraments,  the  confession  of  sins,  and  the 
performance  of  certain  external  acts  of  religion) 
as  much  inferior  to  what  the  gospel  of  Christ 
requires,  and  who  considered  Christian  piety,  as 
the  vital  and  internal  principle  of  a  soul,  in  which 
tfiie  faith  and  divine  love  have  gained  a  happy 
ascendant.  Thus  one  of  the  contending  parties 
excelled  in  the  number  and  power  of  its  votaries, 
the  other  in  the  learning,  genius,  and  piety  of 
its  adherents;  and,  things  being  thus  baljan- 
ced,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  a  con- . 
troversy,   which    began    about   a  century  ago, 

should 

1/ivrcj  ^nn-^nisfef,  torn.  i.  p.  133. — For  An  account  of  the 
eiirlier  studi*  s  of  the  abbot  in  question,  see  Gabriel  Liroii, 
^ir/^fu^ari.r:'  [Jistffri'jucs  ct  I.itterairei^  torn.  iv.  p.  507. 
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^hoOld  be  still  carried  oh  with  t&e  ttiost  vebement  cent. 
contention  and  ailioUr  f»i]. .  SectTi 

XUl.  Those  who  have  taken  an  attentire  view?^  r't  L 
of  this  long,  and  indeed  endless  controversy,  cati-l^' y  ^ 
not  but  think  it  a  matter  both  of  curiosity  and  lJ^s"^ 
amusement   to  observe  the  contriv^ncesi  strata*  ^guments 
gems,  arguttaents,  and  arts  employed   by  botht>yb^^ 
Jesuits  and  Jasuetdsts  ;  by  the  former  in  their  ^ajticijii 
methods  of  attack,  and  by  the  latter  in  their  plans  ^^"^^ 
of  defence.     The  Jesidts  came  forth  into   the 
field  of  controversy,  armed  with  sophistical  argils 
ments^  odious  comparisoiis,  papal  bulls,  royal  e- 
diets,  and  the  protection  ot  a  great  part  of  the 
nobility  and  bishops ;  &ndv  as  if  all  this  had  ap- 
J)e$Mred  to  them  insufficient;  they  had  recburse  to 
still  mor^  fortnidable  auxiliaries^  even  the  seculai: 
arm,  and  a. competent  number  of  dragoons;  The 
Jansenists^  far  froni  being  dismayed  at  the  view  of 
-  this  warlike  host,  stood  ^eir  ground  with  steadi- 
ness and  intrepidity.    Thejr  evaded  the  mortal 

Vol.  Vi  P  blows 

[ot]  The  hiMoty  6f  tbis  contest  is  to  be  &mid  in  many  tu- 

Abort,  wbo  bave  either  giveii  a  relation  of  the  whole,  or  treated 

*^aput  some  of  its  most  mtetesting  b*rani:hes*     The  waters  that 

^^t  to  be  pntld^alljr  cbnsult^  on  this  object  are  those 

iriuch  bUow :   Gerberon^  MaitUhe  GMraU  du  Jans/nisme^ 

fnUidicd  in  1700,  at  Amsterdam,  in  thtee  volumes  8vo,  and 

republished   in  five  volumes  i2mo,  at   Lyons,  in  i'joS.-r^Dik 

Mms^  tiisioirt  Jts  Cinq  Frobasiiions  dt  Jansenius,  printed  at 

liege  in  8vo  in  l694.    ^  ^ts/t  two  writers,  the  former  main- 

*%aiiis  tbe  cause  bf  tM  Jalisenists,  while  the  latter  favours  that 

^the   Jetuiu.— ^Add  to  these,  Melch.  Leydecker's  Hir//onVit 

^•temtmi^  printed  tt  Utrecht  in  8vo,  in  1695  ^  and  Voltaires' 

^iicie  de  Loois  XIV.  torn;  ii.  p.  264;     Sev^a)  books,  written 

^  both  siiies,  are  enumerated  in  ^  work  publlihed  in  8vo  in 

173  j.  Under  i[he  followihg  title  :    Bibliotbeque  iahseniste^  ou 

t!ti§iogke  Afpbdbifiqiie  aei  princifdux  Livres  Jdnsenisies^  the 

author  of  which  is  said  td  be  Doniln.  Colonin,  a  learned  Jft* 

«nt    Thil  book,  as  we  have  had  before  occasion  to  observe^ 

hat  been  republidied  at  Antwerp,  with  considerable  additions, 

in  four  volumes  8vo,  under  the  title  of,  Dictionaire  des  Livrei 

Wfnif/f/.— See  Re€U<il  dei  pieces  fur  lervir  ^^^Huiiire  di 

W%i/,  p.  335. 
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CENT,  blows  that  were  levelled  at  them  in  the  royal  and 
Skc  T.  h.  papal  mandates,  by  the  help  of  nice  inter preta- 
p  A  >  Ti.  tions,  subtile  distinctions^  nay,  by  the  very  same 
"     '       sophistical  refinements  which  they  blamed  in  the 
Jesuits.     To  the  threatenings  and  frowns  of  the 
nobles  and  bishops,  who  protected  their  adver- 
saries, they  opposed  the  favour  and  applause  of 
the  people  ;  to  sophisms  they  opposed  sophisms^ 
and  invectives  to  invectives ;  and  to  human  power 
they  opposed  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  boast* 
ed  q£  the  miracles  by  which  heaven  had  declared 
itself  in  their  favour.     When  they  perceived  that 
the  strongest  arguments,  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble  authorities  were  insufficient  to  conquer  the 
obstinacy  of  their  adversaries,  they  endeavoured 
by  their  religious  exploits,  and  their  applicadott 
to  the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  to  ob» 
tain  the  favour  of  the  pontifs,  and  strengthen 
their  interest  with  the  people.     Hence  they  de- 
clared war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Romish 
church ;  formed  new  stratagems  to  ensnare  and 
ruin  the  Protestants  ;  took  extraordinary  pains  in 
instructing  the  youth  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences ;  drew  up  a  variety  of  useful,  accurate, 
and  ekgant  abridgments,    containing  the  ele- 
ments of  philosophy  and  the  learned  languages ; 
published  a  multitude  of  treatises   on    practi- 
cal religion  and  morality  whose  persuasive  elo- 
quence charmed  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men ; 
introduced  and  cultivated  an  easy,  correct,  and 
agreeable  manner  of  writing. ;  and  gave  accurate 
and  learned  interpretations  of  several  ancient  au-  - 
thors.     To  all  these  various  kinds  of  merit,  the^ 
greatest  part  of  which  were  real  and  solid,  thejr 
added  others  that  were  at  least  visionary  and  chi*- 
merical ;  for  they  endeavoured  to  persuade,  and 
did,  in  efiect,  persuade  many,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  interposed  particularly  in  support  of  their 
cause^  and,  by  prodigies  and  miracles  of  a  stu- 

pendou;^ 


(i^         •  •       •     .  '.     ■  .    ■ 
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^tidoas  kind,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  cent. 
of  Augustine,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  remove  s    t  il 
all  doubt,  and  triumph  over  all  opposition  [»].  part  t  * 

AH 

[jt]  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ja/tscmiU^  or  jittguiiinianr^ 
have  lung  pretended  to  confirm  their  doctrine  bj  miracles  ^ 
and  they  even  acknowledge,  that  these  miracles  have  some- 
times »aved  them,  when  their  affairs  have  been  reduced  to   a 
desperate   situation.     See  Mtmoirei  de   Port^Royal^  torn.  i. 
£1.256.  torn.  ii.   p.  107.— The  first  time  we   hear  mention 
xnade  of  these   miracles  is   in  1656,  and  the  following  years'^ 
"^vheo  ^pretended  thorn  of  that  derisive  crown  that  was  put 
kapoa  our  Saviour's  head  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  reported 
"^o  have  performed  several  marvellous  cures  in  the  convent  of 
S^Mt  Royal.     Siee  the  Recuei/  de  (Uusieurs  piece*  pour  servir  d 
^^Hisioirg  dt  Fort-Royai^  p.  228.  448.— Fontaine,   Menmirei' 
p^9»r  jgnnr  i  tHistoire  de  Fort  Roya/,  torn.  11.  p.  131.-— These 
"^^Fere  followed  by  other  prodigies  in  the  year  ihSi.—Viei  det 
^Religieuses  de  Port  Rjoyai^  tom.   1.    p.   192.  and  in  the  year 
^^664,  Memoires  dt  Port  Royai^  tom.  iii.  p.  252.— The  fame  of 
fclnse  miracles   was   very  great  during  the   last  century,  and 
roved  singularly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists  ; 
ul  they  are  now  Mien,  even  in   France,  into  oblivion  %n^ 
^  it.     The  Jansenists^  therefore,  of  the  present  age,  be. 

^  acig  pressed  by  their  adversarieS|  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
^  «  new  prodigies,  as  the  credit  of  the  old  ones  was  entirely 
'^^rom  out;  and  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  had  miracles  at 
^  ommand,  by  the  considerable  number  they  pretended  to  per- 
form.    Thus  (if  we  are  creduloiis  enough  to  believe  their  re- 
<irts}  in  the  year  1725^  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Le  Fosse, 
i?at  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody  flux,  by  imploring  the  aid  of 
\»  Hoftf  when  it  w&s,  one  day,  carried  by  a  Jansenist  priest, 
^bout  two  years  after  this,  we  are  told,  that  the  tomb  of  Ger« 
'^  ard  Rousse,  a  canon  of  Avignon,   was  honoured  with  mi- 
^"^alef  of  a  stupendous  kind}  and,   finally,   we  are  informed, 
bat  the  same  honour  was  conferred,  in  the  year  2731,  on  the 
Nmcs  of  the  Abbe  de  Paxis,  which  were  interred  at  St  Mc- 
^sird,   where  innumerable   miracles   are   said   to  have  been 
"^^rotight.     This  last  story  has  given  rise  to  the  warmest  con* 
^csts,  between  the  superstitious  or  crafty  Jansemsts  and  their 
Adversaries  in  all  communions.     Besides  all  this,  Quesnell; 
X.evter,   Desangins,  and   Tournus,   the  great   ornaments  of 
Jansenism,  are  said  to  have  furnished  ettraurdiiiary  succoun, 
^Yi  several  occasions,  to  sick  and  infirm  persons,  who  testified 
%  lively  confidence  in  their  prayers  and  merits     See  a  famous 
3an^eai'st  book  composed  in  answer  to  the  Bu//  Uni^enitus^  and 
entitled,  Jrrwi  Christ  soust^Anathemeet  soust^Envommunitation^ 

P  A  art. 
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CENT.  All  this  rendered  the  Jansenists  extremely  popij- 
8  E^^ii.  l^^t  *"d  ^^1^  ^®  victory  of  the  Jesuits  for  some 
PAi^Thtime  dubious;,  nay,  it  is  more  than  probable». 
^^   '   '  '  that  the  former  would  have  triumphed,  had  not 
the  cause  of  the  latter  been  the  cause  of  tbe  pa- 
pacy, '  and  had  not  the  stability  and  grandeur  of 
the  Romish  church  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  success  of  their  refigbus  maxims. 
M^S^     XLHI.  It  appears,  from  several  circumstances,. 
janscmut    that  Urban  Vlll.  and,  after  him,  Innocent  X* 
^'^^  were  really  bent  on  appeasing  these  dangerous  tu- 
cent  X.     mults,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  popes  in  for- 
mer times  had  prudently  suppressed  the  contra* 
versies  excited  by  Baius  and  the  Dominicans. 
But  the  vivacity,  inconstancy,  and  re$tless  spirit 
of  the  French  doctors  threw  all  into  confusion,  and 
disconcerted  the  measures  of  the  pontifs.    The 

opposers 

art.  xvii.p.  6l.  zvni*  p.  66.  Edit.  I7?r^£/.— There  is  no  doubt,, 
but  a^  great  part  of  tbe  Jansenists  defend  these  niracies  fiom 
principle,  and  in  consequence  of  a  persuasion  of  thor  truth  tad 
reality  \  for  that  party  abounds  with  persons^  whose  piety  it 
blended  with  a  niost  superstitious  credidity,  who  look  upon  their 
religious  system  as  celestial  truth,  and  their  cause  as  the  immi&- 
diate  cause  of  heaven,  and  who  are  consequently  disposed  to 
think  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  neglected  by  the  Deity,  or  left 
withoot  extraordinary  marks  of  hb  approbation  and  supporting 
presence.     It  is  however  amazing,  nay  almost  incredible,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  more  judicious  defenders  of  this  cause, 
those  eminent  Jansenists,  whose  sagacity,  learning,  and  good 
.  sense,  discover  themsel'ves^  so  abimdantly  in  other  matters,  do- 
not  consider  that  the  powers  of  nature,,  the  efficacy  of  proper 
remedies,  or  the  efforts  of  imagihation,  produce  many  important 
changes  and  effects,  which  imposture,  or  a  blind  attachment  to 
some  particular  cause,  lead  many  to  attribute  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  the  Deity.     We  can  easily  account  for  the  de« 
lusions  of  weak  enthusiasts,  or  the  tricks  of  egregious  impos* 
tors  \  but  ^vhen  we  see  men  of  piety  and  judgment  appearing 
in  defence  of  such  miracles  as  those  now  under  consideration, 
we  must  conclude,  that  they  look  upon  fraud  as  lawful  in  tho 
support  of  a  good  cause,  and  make  no  scruple  of  deceiving  the 
people,  when  they  propose,  by  this   delusioni  to  confirm  and- 
propagate  what  they  taJ^e  to  be  truth* 
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(opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  Augusdne  selected  cent. 
fiue  propositiofu  out  of  the  work  of  Jansenius  al-  Sj^n, 
'ready  mentioned,  which  appeared  to  them  the  p  art.  1/ 
most  erroneous  in  their  nature,  and  the  most  per- 
nicious  in  their  tendency^  and,  being  set  on  by 
the  instigation,  and  seconded  by  the  influence  c« 
the  Jesuits,  employed  their  most  zealous  endea- 
Tours  and  their  most  importunate  intreaties,  at 
the  court  oi  Rome^  to  have  these  propositions  con* 
demned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  part  of  the 
Gallican  clergy  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  pre- 
vent this  condemnation  ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
they  sent  dqputies  to  Rome^  to  entreat  Innocent 
X.  to  suspend  his  final  decision  until  the  true 
'senseof  these  propositions  was  deliberately  exa- 
mined, since  the  ambiguity  of  style,  in  which  they 
ivere  expressed,  rendered  them  susceptible  of  a 
false  interpretation.  But  these  entreaties  were 
ineffectual :  the  interest  and  importunities  of  the 
Jesuits  prevailed ;  and  the  pontif,  without  exam- 
loing  the  merits  of  the  cause  with  a  suitable  de- 
gree of  impartiaUty  and  attention,  condemned^  by 
4  public  bull,  on  the  51st  of  May,  1653,  ^he  pro- 
positions of  Tansenius.  These  propositions  con^ 
tained  the  mllowing  doctrines : 

1.  **  That  there  are  divine  precepts  which  good 
men,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  observe  them, 
arc,  nevertheless,  absolutely  unable  to  obey  ;  nor 
has  God  given  them  that  measure  of  grace,  that 
is  essentially  necessary  to  render  them  capable  of 
such  obediences 

2.  **  That  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  na« 
tore,  can  resist  the  influence  .«fdivinegrace,  when 
it  operates  upon  the  mind : 

3.  ^  Tbat^  in  order  to  render  human  actions  me- 
ritorious, it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  exempt 
from  necessity^  buf  only  that  they  be  free  from  con^ 
straint  [0}. 

4.  That 

[0]  Augustine,  Leibnitz,  and  a  considerable  number  of  mo* 
dcm  pUiosophert,  who  maintaia  th«  dofthnc  of  Necessitt^ 

P  -3  coi^nder 
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c  F  T.  4,  «*  That  the  Semi-pelagians  err  grievously  i 
Sk^T^  maintaining,  that  the  human  will  is  endowed  wit 
Pa  ■  t  i!  the  power  of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aii 
^ '    ^    *'  4nd  influences  of  preventing  grace : 

'  5.  **  That  whosoever  affirms,  that  Jesus  Chris 
-snsuie  e^&piation,  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  f( 
jtbe  sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semi-pelagian." 

Of  these  propositions  the  pontif  declared  tl 
jSrst  fpujr  only  heretical ;  but  be  pronounced  tl 
lifth  rasb^  impious^  and  injurious  to  tlie  Suprea 
3eing[/^J. 
Aieniuier      XLIV.  This  Sentence  of  the  Supreme  eccles 
UA^^t  wi^^*^^^  judge  was  indeed  painful  to  the  Jansenisi 
agiimt      and  of  consequence  highly  agreeable  to  their  ac 
^"■'"*'**'  versaries.     It  did  not  however  either  drive  \\ 
former  to  despair,  or  satisfy  the  latter  to  the  e: 
tent  of  their  desires ;  for  while  the  doctrine  w 
condemned,  the  irwn  escaped.     Jans£:nius  wi 
hot'  named  in  the  bull^  nor  did  the  pontif  eve 
declare  \h2,t  \ht  fcve  propositions  were  maintainc 
in  the  book  entitled  Augustinus,  m  the  sense  j 
Which  he  had  conde;mned  them. '   Hence  the  di 
ciples  of  Augustine  and  Jansenius   defeiidr 
themselves  by  a  distinction  invented  by  the  ing 
nious  and  subtile  AntiIoky  Arnaud,  in  con; 
quence  of  which  they  considered  separately  in  t 
controversy  the  matter  of  doctrine  and  the  mai 
of  fact ;  tliat  is  to  say,  tney  acknowledged  thf 
pelves  bound  to  believe,  tliat  the  five  propoiit 
abovemientioned  were  justly  condemned  by 

Ro: 

■ 

ron&ider  this  necessity  in  morai  actions^  as  consistent  wif 
liberty,  l^cause   it   is   consistent  with   spotttaneiiy  and  ( 
According  to  them,  constraint  alone  and  external  force  ( 
mm'/  and  imputation', 

(^]  Thii   Bull  IS  still  extant  in  the  Bul/areutn  Roi 
torn.   vi.   f.   456.     It  has  also  been  pubUshed.  toget) 
several  other  pieces  relating  to  this  controver<;y,  by  \J\ 
D^Argentre,  in  his  CoiUaio  judiciQrutn  de   no  vis   €\ 
fo:n.*iii.  p.  ii.  p.  261. 
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Roman  pbntif  [y] ;  but  they  maintained,  that  ^  xva^' 
the  pope  had  not  declared,  and  consequently  that  Sect.  II. 
they  were  not  bound  to  believe,  that  these  propo-  **  a  »  ti. 
sitions  were  to  be  found  in  J ansenius's  book,  in ' 
the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned  [r]. 
They  did  not  however  enjoy  long  the  benefit  of 
this  artful  distinction.  The  restless  and  invin^ 
cible  hatred  of  their  enemies  pursued  them  in 
every  quarter  where  they  looked  for  protection  or 
repose  j  and  at  length  engaged  Alexander  VII. 
the  successor  of  Innocent,  to  declare,  by  a  so- 
lemn  bull,  issued  out  in  the  year  1656,  that  the  ,^ 
fiue  propositions^  that  had  been  condemned,  were 
the  tenets  ofjANSENius,  and  were  contained  in 
his  book.  Tne  pontif  did  not  stop  here ;  but  to 
this  flagrant  instance  of  imprudence  added  ano* 
ther  still  more  shocking;  for,  in  the  year  1665,  he 
sent  into  France  the  form  of  a  declaration,  that 
was  to  be  subscribed  by  all  those  who  aspired  af- 
ter any  preferment  in  the  church,  and  in  which 
it  was  affirmed,  that  the  fve propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church  [/].  This  declaration,  whose  unexampled 
temerity  and  contentious  tendency  appeared  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  not  only  to  the  Jansenists, 
but  also  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  French  nation, 
produced  the  most  deplorable  divisions  and  tu- 
mults. It  was  immediately  opposed  with  vigour 
by  the  Jansenists,  who  maintained,  that  in  matters 
(f  fact  the  pope  was  fallible,  especially  when  his 
decisions  were  merely  personal,  and  not  confirm- 

P4  cd 

S2P  \^q]  This  was  what  our  author  calls  the  ^estio  dejurt* 

B^  [r]  This  is  the  questio  de  facto. 
^  [/J  This  Bar//,  together  with  several  other  pieces,  is  also  pub- 
ushed  by  Du  Plessis  D^Argentre,  in  his  CoUectio  judiciorum  de 
^^is  errorihus^  torn.  iii.  p.  281,  288.  306. — Sec  the  form  of 
Alexander's  dcclaradon,  "vvith  the  Mandate  of  J^wis  XIV. 
ibid.  p.  3x4. 
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(;  £  M  T.  ed  by  a  .^ueral  council ;   and,  of  consequeucc^ 

SbctJ I.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  nei^r  obligatory  nor  necessary  to^ 
IP  A  ft  T  i.  subscribe  this  papal  declaration,  which  had  only 
a  Qiatter  of  fact  for.  its.  pbje^t.  ^be  Jeisuits,  on 
the  cooitrary,  avidaciously  averted,  ey^  openly, 
in  the:  city  of  Paria^  and  ip  the  %:f^  of  the.  Galli-* 
can  church,  that  faith  and  confidence  iq  t^e  papal 
decisions  relatioR  tp  matter  of  fact,  had  no  les^ 
thQ  characters  pf  a  well  grounded  and  diyiQe  faith, 
than  when  these  decisions  related  merely  io  mat* 
ters  9f  doctrines  and  opinion.  It  is  to  be  remarks 
ed,  on  the  other  hand/th^  all  the  Jansenist^ 
V^ere  by  no  means  so  nesolute  and  intrepid  as 
(hose  above-mentioned.  Some  of  then^  declared, 
that  they  would  neither  subscribe  imr  rejiect  the 
^orm  in  question,  but  sheyr  their  veneration  for 
the  authority  of  t^.  pop^,  by  observing  a  proifound 
silepce(  on  that  subject.  Others  pro^ssed  them- 
selves ready  to  subscribe  it,  not;  indeed  without 
exception  and  reserye,  but  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  explain,  cither  verbally  or  in  writing, 
the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it,  or.  th^  dis- 
tinctiqu  and  limit9;;ions  ynxh  wbicl^  they  were 
willing  to  adopt  it.  Others  cimplpyed  a  variety 
of  methods  and  stratagems  to  elude  tt^e  force  of 
this  tyrannical  declaration  [r].  But  pojthing  of 
this  kind  was  sufficient  t;o  satisfy  t^e  violent 
demands  of  the  Jesuits ;  qqtljii^g  less  than  the  en^ 
^ire  ruin  of  the  Jan$euists  cpuld  appease  their  fu« 
ry.  Such,  therefore,  ^mong  the  latter,  as  made 
the  least  opposition  to  the  d^eclaration  in  question^ 
were  cast  into  prison,  or  sent  into  exile,  or  invoU 
ved  m  some  other  species  ot  persecution  ;  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  this  severity  was  a  conse- 
qyence  pf  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of 
their  influence  in  cabinet-councils. 

'  *  XLV.  Thq 

[/]   Srr   Du  Mas,  Htsuire  des  Cinq  Propositions^  p.  158.— • 
Gttbcrofi,  Hi:oiie  Gentrale  du  ^ans&nistnej  p.  ii.  p.  516. 
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XLV.  The  knity  or  prudence  of  Clemekt  IX.  c  b  n  x. 
fuspended,  for  a  while,  the  calamities  of  those  g  .^  ^'.^ 
who  had  sacrificed  their  liberty  and  th£r  fortunes  p  a  >  t  i? : 
to  their  xeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  ^nd  ^hj,  i^ 
gaye  them  bqth  time  to  breathe,  and  r^ison  tOcmioDh 
hope  fbr  becter  days.    This  qhangc,  which  hap-^^fj 
pened  in  the  year  1669,  was  occasioned  by  the  pontiecatq 
fortitude  and  resolution  of  the  bishops  of  Anders ^^^^^j^^l^ 
Beauvais^  Pamiers^  and  Alet^  who  obstinately  andfutj>ensioQ 
gloriously  retused  to  subscribe,  without  the  pro-"g^J^ 
per  e&plications  and  distinctions,  the  oath  or  de-  peace  oc' 
claratiofi  that  had  produced  such  troables  and  di7p<»^ 
irisions  in  the  church.    They  did  not  indeed  stand, 
Itlone  in  the  breach ;  for  when  the  court  of  Rome 
began  to  menace  and  level  its  thunder  at  their 
beads,   nineteen  bishops  more  arose  with  a  noble 
intrepidity,  and  adopted  their  cause,  in  solemn 
lemonstrances,    addressed  both  to  the  king  of 
France  and  the  Roman  pontif.      These  resolute 
nrotestors  were  joined  by  Anne  Genevieve  ds 
AOURBOM,  duchess  of  Longueville^  a  heroine  of 
the  first  rank  both  in  birth  and  magnanimity. 
Who,  having  renounced  the  pleasures  and  vanities 
of  the  world,  which  had  long  employed  her  most 
Serious  thoughts,  espoused,  with  a  devout  ardour, 
the   doctrines  and  cause  of  the  Jametdsts^  and 
most  earnestly  implored  the  clemency  of  the  Ro« 
man  pontif  in  their  behalf     Moved  by  these  en- 
treaties, and  also  by  other  arguments  and  consi^^ 
derations  of  like  moment,  Clement  IX.  became 
So  indulgent  as  to  accept  of  a  conditional  subscrip- 
tion to  the  famous  declaration,  and  to  permit 
doctors  of  scrupulous  consciences  to  sign  it  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  interpretation  they  thought 
pr€4>er  to  give  it.     This  instan"^  of  papal  conde- 
scension and  lenity  was  no  sooner  made  public, 
than  the  Jansenists  began  to  come  forth  from  their 
iurking- places,  to  return  from  their  voluntary 
j^Uc,   and  to  enjoy  their  former  tranquillity  and 
*  '  freedom. 
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CENT,  freedom,  being  exempt  from  all  uneasy  appre- 
s«^^i.  hensions  of  any  further  persecution. 
Part  I.  This  remarkable  event  is  commonly  called  the 
Peace  of  Clement  IX.  its  duration,  neverthe- 
less,  was  but  transitory  \u\.  It  was  violated  ii: 
the  year  1676,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  Lewis  XIV.  who  declared,  in  a  public  edict 
that  it  had  only  been  granted  for  a  time,  out  oJ 
a  condescending  indulgence  to  the  tender  and 
scrupulous  consciences  of  a  certain  number  ol 
persons ;  but  it  was  totally  abolished  after  the 
death  of  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  whicb 
happened  in  the  year  1679,  and  deprived  the 
Jansenists  of  their  principal  support.    From  thai 

time 


\ul  The  transactions  relating  to  this  event,  which  were 
ped  on  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  IX.  are  drcuni5tanti< 
ally  related  by  Cardinal  Rospigniou,  in  Us  Commentarii^  whid 
yyyi  PlessiisD^Argentre  has  subjoined  to  his  Element  a  Tbeoiogica^ 
published  in  8vo  at  Taris,  in  the  year  1 7 16.  See  also  this  last 
mentioned  author ^s  CoUecttojuJicierum  de  ncvis  error  Ams^  torn 
iii  .p.  ii.  p.  336.  is  which  the  letters  of  Clement  IX.  are  in* 
serted.  Two  Jansenists  hav^  written  the  History  of  the  CV^ 
tnentine  Peace,  Varet,  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  as 
anonymous  wc  rk  entitled,  Rflation  de  ce  qui  s^est  paste  dam 
I'^affaire  de  la  Paix  dc  l^Eglise  wus  la  Fape  Clement  IX.  and 
Quesncl,  in  an  nnonymoiis  production  also^  rntitled,  £«  Pavk 
de  Clement  IX.  aw  Demonsiration  difs  deux  fnwet^s  cafiitaUi 
avance'es  dans  J^llistoire  dix  Cinq  Propositions  contre  lafgi  dti 
disciples  de  St  Auf/astin.  I'hat  Varet  was  the  author  pf  the 
former,  is  asserted  in  the  Catt'cbisme  Histcrique  sur  les  cpnieS' 
tnttons  de  l^Ei^lire^  torn.  i.  p.  352  •,  and  that  the  latter  came 
from  the  pen  of  Quesnel,  we  learn  from  the  writer  of  Bibmothe* 
que  Janscniste^  P-  3'4  —  I'hcre  was  another  accurate  and  inte- 
I'esting  account  of  this  transaction  published  in  the  year  1706^ 
ill  two  volumes  8vo,  under  the  folloi^ing  title  :  RelariQ/f4e  i^i 
<7u{  s^csf  passe  dans  t affaire  de  la  poix  de  rEglise  sous  It  rapt 
Clement  IX.  aviC  les  Lettres^  y^cleSy  MernotrrSj  et  autres piecex 
qui  y  ont  rapport ,^^Y\it  important  s-rvices  that  the  duchess  oi 
Longueville  rendered  the  Jansenists  in  this  aflair  are  related 
'.vith  elegance  ar.d  spirit  by  Villefort,  in  his  Vie  d^j^nne  Gent' 
^.'\ve  de  Bourhon^  Duchcssc  de  Lutigueville^  tern.  ii.  livr.  vi.  p. 
8q.  uf  tlie  edition  of  Amsterdam  (1739),  wliich  is  more  ccm- 
i)l':tc  and  ample  tliijn  the  edition  of  F»ris, 
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<ime  their  calamities  were  renewed,  and  they  werec  e  n  t, 
pursued  with  the  same  malignity  and  rage  thatg^^^^p^ 
they  had  before  experienced.     Some  of  them  a-  p  a  &  t  l 
voided   the  rising  storm  by  a  voluntary  exile ; 
others  sustained  it  with  invincible  fortitude   an4' 
constancy  of  mind ;  others  turned  aside  its  fury, 
and  escaped  its  violence,  as  well  as  they  could^ 
.by  dexterity  and  prudence.     Anthony   Arnaud, 
who  was  the  head  ^nd  leader  of  the  party,  fled 
into  Holland  in  the  year  1679  \w'\  ;  and,  in  this 
retreat,  he    not  only  escaped  the   fury  of  his 
ienemies,  but  had  it  in  his  power  to  hurt   them 
considerably,  and  actually  made  the  Jesuits  feel 
the  weight  of  his  talents  and  the  extent  gf  his  in- 
fluence.    For  the  admirable  eloquence  and  saga- 
city of  this  great  man  gave  him  such  an  ascend- 
ant in  the  Netherlands^  that  the  greatest  part  c£ 
ithe  churches  there  embraced  his  opinions,   and 
iidopted  his  cause  ;  the  Romish  congregations  in 
Molland^  also  were,  by  his  influence,  and  the  mi- 
nistry of  his  intimate  friends,  and  adherents,  John 
iNeerca^l  and  Peter  Coddeus,  bishops  of  Castarie 
•Vid  Seboiio  [x],  entirely  gained  over  to  the  Jan* 
-«enist  party.    These  latter  still  persevere  with 
tiie  utmost  steadiness  in  the  principles  of  Jan- 
senism ;  and,  secured  under  the  protection  of 
•the  Dutch  government,  defy  the  threats,  and  hold 
in  derision,  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  pon- 

.[«»]  For  an  scoMmt  of  this  great  man,  sec  BvylehDSciioaMty, 

:mcl*  *•  at  the  article  Anthony  Arnaud )  as  also  Histoire  abr§g4€ 

^  I^  vif  0t  des  Quvrages  de  NL,  Arnaud,  published  at  Cologn, 

jn  fivo. — The  change  introdued  into  the  Romish   churches  in 

nolland  is  mentioned  by  Lafitau,  Vie  de  Clexaent  XI.  torn,  u 

p.  133.     For  an  account  of  Coddeus,  Ncercassel,  and  Varet, 

and  tbe  other  patrons  of  Jansenism  among  the  Dutch,  see  the 

t}9eiiommsir€  dis  Livres  Jansenittes^  turn.  i.  p.  48.    2i.  353. 

torn.  iL  fi  406*  com.  iv.  p.  1 19. 

*    Qx]  Kshops  in  patribus  infidelium^ 

f^  [  jrj  k  must  however  be  observed,  that,  notwithstandinj; 
^     ,  '  the 
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-CENT.  XLVI.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  cm* 
S  ^^^L  ^'^^i^S  ^he  doctrine  of  Augustine  concerning  di> 
p  ▲  &'t  1.  vine  grace  {a  doctrine  which  bears  a  striking  re* 
V.  V  '  semblance  with  that  of  the  Calvinists),  that  the 
mty  dhSic  J^iiseoists  havc  incurred  the  displeasure  and  re- 
^^>>*eiiists.  sentment  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  charged  with 
many  other  circumstances,  which  appear  intol&* 
rable  to  the  warm  votaries  of  the  church  of  Rome* 
And,  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  the  various  contro- 
versies, which  have  been  mentioned  above,  were 
excited  in  that  church  principally  by  the  Jan- 
^enists,  and  have  been  propagated  and  handed 
down  by  them,  even  to  our  times,  in  a  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  their  books  published  both  ia 
France  and  in  the  Netherlands  [%].  But  that 
which  o^ends  most  the  Jesuits,  and  the  othef 
.creatures  of  the  pontif,  is  the  austerity  of  this 
party,  and  the  severity  that  reigns  in  their  system 
of  moral  discipline  and  practical  rehgi(»L  For  the 
Jansenists  cry  out  against  the  corruptians  of  the 
church  of  Rome^  and  complain  that  neither  its 
doctrines  nor  morals  retain  any  traces  of  their 
former  purity.  They  ueproach  the  clergy  with 
an  universal  depravation  of  sentiments  and  man- 
ners, and  entire  forget£ukiess  of  the  dignity  c^their 
character,  and  the  duties  of  their  vocation  They 
censure  the  licentiousness  of  the  monastic  orders, 
and  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  refonning  thei^ 
discipline  according  to  the  rules  of  sanctity^ 
abstinence,  and  self-denial,  that  were  originally 
prescribed  by  their  respective  founders.  They 
maintain,  also,  that  the  people  ought  tp  be  care- 
fully instructed  in  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 

the  ascendant  the  JamenLts  hare  in  Holland,  the  Jcsiiits,  fiir 
jsomc  time  past,  have  by  artifice  and  disguise  got  a  considerabk 
footing  among  the  Romish  churches  that  are  tolerated  by  the 
ijcepublic. 

{'^J  Sef  Hisi,  Eeelts.  Rom,  Ssbc.  xri.  sect,  zxxk 
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of  Christianity,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  c  e  n  Xr 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Public  Liturgies  should  be  s,^^"i j^ 
offered  to  their  perusal  in  their  mother- tongue ;  p  a  »'t  l* 
aod»  finally,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
higbeat  moment  to  persuade  all  Christians  that 
true  piety  does  not  consist  in  the  observance  of 
pompons  rites,  or  in  the  performance  of  external 
acts  of  devotion,  but  in  inward  holiness  and  di« 
vine  love. 

These  sentiments  of  the  Jansenists,  on  a  general 
¥iew,  seem  just  and  rational,  and  suitable  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity ;  but,  when  we 
examine  the  particular  branches  into  which  they 
extend  these  general  principles,  the  consequences 
they  deduce  from  them,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  apply  them,  in  their  rules  of  discipline  and 
practice,  we  shaU  find,  that  the  piety  of  this  fa- 
mous ps?ty  is  deeply  tinged  both  with  supersti^ 
tion  and  fanaticism ;  that  it  more  especially  fa- 
vours the  harsh  and  enthusiastical  opinion  of  the 
Mystics  I  and,  of  consequence,  that  the  Jansenists- 
are  not  undeservedly  branded  by  their  adversaries 
with  the  denomination  of  Rigourists  [a\.    This 

denomination 

l[m]  Tkcy  wlio  desire  to  form  a  just  notion  of  tlie  dismal 
piety  of  tlic  Janaenists  (which  carries  the  iinseemly  features  of 
that  gloomj  devotion  that  w&s  formerly  practised  by  fanatical 
hermits  in  the  desarts  of  Syria,  Lybia,  and  £gypt,  but  is  en- 
tirely foreign  firom  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  amiable  spirit 
of  Christianity),  have  only  to  peruse  the  epistles  and  other  wri- 
tings of  the  Abboi  of  St  Cyran,  who  is  the  great  oracle  of 
the  psxty.     This  abbot  was  a  well-meaning  man  \  and  hb 
piety,  such  as  it  was,  carried  in  it  the  marks  of  sincerity  and 
Fervor;  he  was  also  superior,  perhaps,  as  a  pastor,  to  the  great- 
est  part  of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors  \  and  his  learning,  more 
especially  his  knowledge  of  religious  antiquity,  was  very  con- 
siderable :  but  to  propose  this  man  as  a  complete  and  perfect 
model  of  ^r«0M/ piiety,  and   as  a  most  accurate  and  accom- 
pBshed  teacher  of  Christian  virtue,  is  an  absurdity  peculiar  to 
the  Jansenists,  and  can  be  adopted  by  no  person  who  knows 
^hat  genuine  piety  and    Cbriidan    virtue  are.      That   we 

may 
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c  EN  T.  denominaltioil  they  merited  in  al  peculiar  mati^ 

SacT.  II.  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  doctrine  concerning  Repentance  and 
p  A  R  T  !•  Penance, 

may  not  seem  to  detract  rashly,  and  tvithout  reason,  from  tlic 
merit  of  this  eminent  man,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  confirm 
wbat  we  have  said  by  some  instances.    This  goid  abbot^  har« 
ing  onderuken  to  vanquish  the  Heretics  (ii  e.  the  Piotcscants) 
in  a  prolix  and  extieuiive  work,  was  obliged  to  read,  or  at  least 
to  look.  into«  the   various  writings  published  by  that  im^ioas 
irihe;  and  this  he  did  in  company  with  his  nephew  Martin  de 
Barcos,  who  resembled  him  entirely  in  his  sentiments  and  man- 
ners.    But  before  he  would  venture  to  open  a  book  composed' 
by  a  Protestant,  he  constantly  marked  it'  wxdi  the  sign  of  A\r 
er^sii  to  expel  the  euii  sfiirii.  What  weakness-  and  supesstitaoii 
did  this  ridiculous  proceeding  discover !  for  the  good  man  was 
persuaded  that  Satan  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  books  of  the 
Protestants  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine  where  he  ima* 
gined  the  wicked  spirit  lay,  whether  in  the  paper,  in-the  lettef% 
between  the  leaves,  or  in  the  doctrines  of  these  infernal  pro- 
ductions ?    Let  us  see  the  account  that  is  given  of  this  matter  , 
by  Lancelot,  in  his  Memoiret  touchant  la  vie  de  NL  PAhhe  de 
S,  Cyrafif  torn.  i.  p.  226.  His  words  are  as  follows :  **  TL  liscHt 
ces  Uvres  avec  tant  de  piete,  qu^en  les  prenant  il  les  exordsoit 
toujours  en  fusant  la  signe  de  la  Croix  dessus,  ne  doutant  point 
que  le  D6mon  n'y  residoit  actuellement.''     His  attadii&ent  tor 
Augustine  was  so  excessive,  that  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and 
divine  even  those  opinions  of  that  great  man,  which  the  wiser 
part  of  the  Romish  doctors  had  rejected  as  erroneous  and  high* 
ly  dangerous.     Such,  among  others,  was  that  extravagant  and 
|>enucious  tenet,  that  the  saints  are  the  only  lawful  proprietors 
of  the  world  5  and  that  the  wicked  have  no  right,  by  the  divine 
law,  to  those  things  which  they  possess  justly,  in  consequence 
of  the  decisions  of  human  law.     1  o  this  purpose  is  the  follow- 
ing assertion  of  our  abbot,  as  we  find  it  in  Fontaine*s  Memoires 
pour  iervir  </  tHlstoire  de  Port-Roy ai ^tom,  i.  p.  20I.    *'  Jesus 
Christ  n'cst  encore  entre  dans  la  possession  de  Soa  Royaume 
temporel,  ct  dcs  biens  du  monde  qui  lui  appartiennent,  que  par 
cette  ^tite  portion  qu'en  ticnt  TEglise  par  les  benefices  de  ses 
Clercs,  qui  ne  sont  que  les  fermiers  et  les  depositaires  de  Jesus 
Christ."     If,  therefore,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  this  visionary 
man,  the  golden  age  is  approaching,  when  Jesus  Christ,  having 
pulled  down  the  mighty  from  their  scats,  and  dethroned  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  earth,  shall  reduce  the  whole  world  under 
his  sole  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to  the  government  of  priests 
and  monks,  who  arc  the^nVrr/'/ of  his  church.— After  we  have 
seen  such  sentiments  as  these  maintained  by  their  oracle  and 
chief,  it  is  but  natural  to  be  surprised  whea  we  hear  the  Janse- 

TilSXt 
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Penance,  whose  tendency,  considered  both  in  a  c  e  n  t. 
civil  and  religioiis  point  of  view,  is  singularly  skt  "?• 

pernicious,  Pa>t  l  j 

aists  boosting  of  their  zeal  in  defend/ng  sovereign  statci,  and        '      ^ 
in  general  the  civil  rights  of  maokind,  against  the  stratagems 
and  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontifs. 

The  notions  of  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran  concernrng  prayer^ 
which  breathe  the  fanatical  spirit  of  mystictsni,  will  further 
con6nD  what  we  have  ntd  of  his  propensity  to  enthusiasm.  It 
is,  for  example,  a  favourite  maxim  with  him,  that  the  Chris* 
tiaa  who  prays,  ought  never  to  recollect  the  good  things  be 
stands  in  need  of  in  order  to  ask  them  of  Go6^  since  true  pray- 
er does  not  consist  in  distinct  notions  and  clear  ideas  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  that  solemn  act,  but  in  a  certain  blind  impuhe 
of  divine  love.   Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  abbot ^s  sen- 
timealf  on  this  head  by  Lancelot,  in  bis  Mtm^ires  iomehamt  la 
^udmtj^b^de S.  Cyrany  tom.  ii.  p. 44--— **  Ilnecroyoit  pai^ 
(lays  that  author)  que  Ton  put  faire  quelque  effort  pour  s^ap- 
pliqucr  \  quelque    point,  ou  ^  quelque  pens6e  particuliere— • 
parce  que  la  veritable  priere  est  plutot  un  attratt  de  son  amour^ 
qui  emporte  notre  coeur  vers  lui,  et  nous  enleve  comme  bora 
de  nous  m^mes,  que  non  pas  une  occupation  de  notre  esprit, 
^ui  se  remplissc  de  Pid^e  de  quelque  objet  quoique  divin.^* 
i^ACordiog  to  this  hypothesis,  the  man  prays  best  who  neither 
ibimks  nor  asks  in  that  act  of  devotion.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very 
extraordinary  account  of  the  matter,  and  contains  an  idea  of 
pr«jer  which- seems  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to  Christ  and 
kit  Apf^tUs,;  for  \\vtf^nur  has  commanded  us  to  address  our 
prayers  to  God  in  a   set  form  of  words ;  and  the  latter  fre« 
^uently  tell  us  the  subjects  of  their  petitions  and  sckpplications. 
But  of  all  the  errors  of  this  Arch-Jansettist,  none  was  so 
pernicious  as  the  fanatical  notiun  he  entertained  of  his  being- 
ttHc  midtnc*  of  the  Deity,  the  instrument  ol  the  Godhead,  by 
'^vhich  the  divine  nature  itself  essentially  operated.     It  was  in 
pODsequence  of  this  dangerous  principle,  that  he  recommends 
*^  as  a  duty  incumbent   on   all   pious  men  to  follow,  without 
Consulting  their  judgment  or  any  other  guide,  thtjfrst  motions 
^Ud  impyJies  of  their  minds,  as  the  dictates  of  heaven.     And 
*^deed  the  Jan&eni^ts,  in  general,  are  intimately  persuaded^ 
^Hat  God  operates  imin<rdiately  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
■^ve  composed,  or  rather  suppressed,  all  the  motions  of  the 
^^•derttaniUng  and  of  the  iffV/,  flnd  that  to  such  he  declare% 
frofli  above,  hia  intentions  and  commands ;  since   whatever 
^^KMights,  designs,   or  inclinations  arise   within  them,  in  this 
Calm  state  of  tranquillity  and  silrnce,  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  direct  suggestions  and  oraclei  of  the  divine  wisdom.  See^ 
&>r  a  further  account  of  this  pestilential  doctrine,,  iliramsirrr 
di  fort-Royal^  torn.  iii.  p.  246. 
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CBN  T.  pernicious.  Fcfr  they  make  repentance  consist 
Si^li.  c^cfly  ^^  those  voluntary  sufTeriags,  which  the 
p  A  /i  I.  transgressor  inflicts  upon  himself,  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  the  degree  of  hu 
guilt.  As  their  notions  of  the  extent  of  roan^ 
original  corruption  are  greatly  exaggerated,  they 
prescribe  remedies  to  it  that  are  ofthe  same  aa^ 
ture.  They  look  upon  Christians  as  bound  to  ex- 
piate this  original  guilt  by  acts  of  mortificatioa 
performed  in  solitude  and  silence,  by  torturing 
and  macerating  their  bodies,  by  painful  labour, 
excessive  abstinence,  continual  prayer  and  con- 
templation ;  and  they  hold  every  person  obliged 
to  increase  these  voluntary  pains  and  suflferings^ 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  corruption  they 
have  derived  from  nature,  or  contracted  by  a  vi- 
cious and  Hcentious  course  of  life.  Nay,  they 
carry  these  austerities  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that 
they  do  not  scruple  to  call  those  boh  self-tormen-* 
tors,  who  have  gradually  put  an  ena  to  their  days 
by  excessive  abstinence  or  labour,  the  iacred  vie* 
tints  of  repentance^  that  have  been  consumed  by  the 
fr-e  of  divine  love.  Not  satisfied  with  thisfanati'i 
col  language,  they  go  still  farther,  and  superstiti^ 
ously  maintain,  that  the  conduct  of  these  self- 
murderers,  is  peculiarly  meritorious  in  the  eye  of 
heaven;  and  that  their  sufferings,  macerations, and 
labours;  appease  the  anger  of  the  Deity,  and  not 
only  contribute  to  their  own  felicity,  but  draw 
down  abundant  blessings  upon  their  friends  and 
upon  the  church.  We  might  confirm  this  ac- 
count by  various  examples,  and  more  especially 
by  that  of  the  famous  Abbe  De  Paris,  the  great 
wonder-worker  of  the  Jafisenists,  who  put  him- 
self to  a  most  painful  death,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  an  incensed  God  [i]  ;   such  was  th 

picture 

[^]    See   Alorinus,   Com,   de  Pcenitentia  Pnef.    p.    3.    iir 
^liich  there  \9  a  tacit  ceiuure  of  the  penance  of  the  Janscnists«> 
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I  picture  he  had  formed  of  the  best  of  Beings  in  hisC 

r  disordered  fancy.  ^^ 

XLVII.  A  striking  example  of  this  austere,  for^p^ 
bidding,  and  extravagant  species  of  devotion  waft^Jj^ 
exhibited  in  that  celebrated  female  convent  called  vent 
Port  Royal  in  tbe fields^  which  was  situated  in  aj®^ 
retired^  deep,   and  gloomy  vale,  not  far  from 
Paris.     The  inspection  and  government  of  this 
austere  society  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  about 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  to  Jaque- 
line,  daughter  of  Anthony   Arnaud    [^],   who, 
after  her  conversion,  assumed  the  name  of  Marie 
Angelique    de    la    St    Madelaine.      This   lady 
had  at  first  led  a  very  dissolute   life  [^J,  which 
was  the  general  case  of  the    cloistered  fair  in 
France,  about  this  period  ;    but  a  remarkable^ 
change  happened  in  her  sentiments  and  manners, 
in  the  year  1609,  when  she  resolved  no  more  to 
live  like  a  nun,  but  to  consecrate  her  future  days 
to  deep  devotion  and  penitential  exercises.    This 
holy  resolution  was  strengthened  by  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  famous    Francois  de  Sales,  and 
the  abbot  of  St  Cyran.     The  last  of  these  pious 
connexions  she  formed  in  the  year  1623,  and  mo« 
delled  both  her  own  conduct  and  the  manners  of 

her 

—-See,  on  tke  other  hand,  the  Memoirei  de  Port^Rdym/,  p.  48  J. 
-^-Thc  Janscnists,  among  all  the  meritorious  actions  of  the  ab- 
bot of  Sk  Cyran,  find  none  more  worthy  of  admiration  and 
applause  than  his  restoring  from  oblivion  the  true  system  of  pe* 
lutential  discipline  \  and  they  bonsider  him  as  the  second  au- 
thor or  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  penance.  See  Memoires  de 
^ort'Rojal^  torn.  iii.  jp.  44;.  504. — This  very  doctrine,  how- 
^'cr,  of  penance  was  one  of  the  principi^  reasons  of  his  being 
Committed  to  prison  by  the  order  of  Cardinal  Richelieiu  Ibid* 
torn.  L  p.  233.  452. 

[c]  An  eminent  lawyer,  and  father  to  the  famous  Arnaud, 
doctor  in  Sorbonne. 

^  [d  \   The  dissolute  life  imputed  to  this  abbess  by  Df 
Mosheim  is  an  .egregious  mistake,   which  seems  to  have  pro- 
<Beedcd  from  hb  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  Bayle^s  Diction^ 
•V,  vol.  i.  p.  438.'  note  F,  fourth  edition  in  French. 

Vot.  V.  (^ 


CENT,  her  convent  after  the  doctrine  and  example  (^ 
8»?T?n.  ^^^se  devout  men.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
p  A 1 T  i;  during  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  the  con* 
vent  of  Port-Royal  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  admiration  of  the  Jansenists,  and  the- 
attention  of  Europe.  The  holy  virgins  of  this  fa-- 
mous  society  observed,  with  the  utmost  rigour 
tmd  exactness,  that  ancient  rule  of  the  Cistercians, 
which  had  been  almost- every  where  abrogated  on 
account  of  its  excessive  and  intderable  austerity ; 
nay,  they  even  went  beyond  its  most  cruel  de- 
muids  [^].    Such  was  the  fame  of  this  devout 

nunnery, 

fcl  There  is  a  pnxludDQi  multitude  of  bookf- 1^  czUnl,  in 
%^)hfck  the  ztse,  progreaSy  kws,  and  sancUty  of  this  &ibou8  con« 
vcBt  are  descrU>ed  and  extolled  by  eminent  Jansenists,  who,  at 
the  tame  time,  deplore  its  fate  in  the  most  doleful  stsains.  Of 
tlus  multitude  we  shall  mention  those  only  which  m  easy  to  be. 
abqiuredy  and  which  contain  the  mo«t  modem  and  drcam- 
staotial  accounts  of  that  celebrated  eftsdblishmeDt.-p*Tbe  Bene* 
djict|nps  of  ^  Mdur  have  given  an  ezac^  thougjb  diy  hiftoiy  o£ 
this  convent  in  their  Ga/Ii4  Christiana^  torn.  viL  p.  910.  A 
more  elegant  and  agreeable  account  of  it ;  but  an  account 
char^'  with  imperfoctidn  and  partiality^  was  composed  by 
the  nsQous  poet  Racine,  under  the  tide  of  jfbregt  de  PHittmre 
de  Pnrt'RoyaJ^  and  was  published,  after  having  passed  thvoo^ 
many  preceding  editions,  in  the  year  1750,  at  Aihtienlpmi^  a* 
mong  the  works  of  his  son  Lewis  Racine,  tom.  ii.  p.  275— 
366.  The  external  state  and  form  of  this  convent  are  pro- 
fessedly described  by  Moleon,  in  his  Voyages  Liiurgiques^ 
p.  234. — Add  to  these,  Nic.  Fontaine,  Memoires  p^ur  ser» 
tir  6/^Hisfoiri  de  Part-Royal^  published  at  Cologm  (or  rather  at 
UtrecAf)f  in  tWo  volumes  8vo,  in  the  year  1738.— Du  Fosse^ 
JUemoiresfQur  servir  ^pHistoire  dePort-RoyaL-^Recueilde  ^u^ 
sieurs.  fines  pour  servir  a  ttiistoire  de  Port-Roya/^  publidied  aC 
Utrecht^  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1740.— The  editor  of  this  laftt  com- 
pilation promises,  in  his  Preface,  further  collections  of  jnece* 
relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  seems  to  insinuate,  that  a  com- 
plete history  of  Part-Roy a/^  drawn  from  these  and  other  va«' 
loable  and  authentic  records,  will  sooner  or  latter  see  the  light 
See,  besides  the  authors  abovementioned^  Lancelot,  Memotrei 
toucbant  la  Vie  de  PAhbe  de  S.  Cyran.  All  these  authors  con- 
fine, theit  relations  to  the  external  form  and  vadous  revolu- 
tions of  this  famous  convent*     Its  interna}  ^^9Xpf  i^  ^^ 

diiciflifie; 
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bunnery,  that  inultitu4es  of  pious  persons  werec  b  n  t. 
ambitious   to  dwell   in  its   neighbourhood,  and     ^^"| 
rhut  a  great  part  of  the   Jansenist 'penitents ^  or  '^  »i  k 
scif-tornieators,  of  both  sexes,  built  huts  without 
its  precincts,  where  they  imitated  the  manner^  of 
those  austere  and  gloomy  fanatics,  who,   in   the 
fouitb  and  fifth  centuries,  retired  into  the  wild 
i;)d  uncultivated  places  oi Syria  and  IRgypt^  an4 
Evere  commonly  called.  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 
The  end  which  these  Penitents  bad  in  yie^y  was, 
jy  silence,  hunger,  thirst,  prayer,  bodily  labour, 

0^2  patchings, 

litcxplioe,  the  manners  of  ns  virgins,  and  the  incidents  and 
cansactions  that  have  happened  betmen  them  and  the  holy 
icighbourhood  of  Jansenists,  are  diescribed  and  related  by  an- 
dher  set  of  writers  j  jee  Memoirespour  servir  a  l^Histoire  de 
tort'tioyl^  et  a  la  Vie  de  Marie  Angelique  D'Amaud,  pub- 
iilicd  at  Ihrecbi  in  5  Vols.  8vo,  in  the  year  1 742.—^/  inter* 
tsanies  el  edifiontes  des  reiigieuset  de  Port-Roydlf  et  de  plu- 
teurs  personnes  qui  leur  itoient  cttacb/es,     lliere  are  already 
mr  volumes  of  this  work  published,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
,  Uirecht  in  the  year  1750,  in  8vo,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
Jnd,  that  they  all  contain  leveral  anecdotes  and  records  that 
B  q^temting  and  curious. — For  an  account  ol  the  suppression 
d  abolition  of  this  convent,  see  the  Memoires  sur  la  destruction 
Pj^baye  de   Port-Royal  des  Champs^  published  in  8vo,  in 
tl.     If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  all  these  histories  and 
ilions  have  been  much  less  serviceable  to  the  reputation  of 
iaiQOUs  convent  than  the  Jansenist  party  are  willing  to  think. 
e&  we  view.  Amaud,  Tillemont,  Nicole,  Le  Maitre,  and 
9tl^r  authors  of  Port'Royal^  in  th^r  learned  productions, 
then  appear  truly  great }  but,  when  we  lay  aside  their 
J,  and,  taking  up  these  histories  of  Port-Royal^  see  these 
men  in  private  life,  in  the  constant  practice  of  that  au- 
discipline  of  which  the  Jansenists  boast  so  foolishly,  they 
I  then  shrink  almost  to  nothing,  appear  in  the  contempt- 
^H  qi  fanatics,  and  seem  totally  miworthy  of  the  fame 
ave  acquired*     "When  we  read  the  Discourses  that  Isaac 
itre,  commonly  called   Sacy»  pronounced  at  the  bar, 
7  with  his  other  ingenious  productions,  we  cannot  refuse 
*.  applause  that  is  due  to  such  an  elegant  and  accom* 
writer  y  but   when  we  meet  with  tills  polite  author  at 
yalf  mixed  with   labourers  and  reapers,  and  w^th  the 
:  the  sickle  in  his  hand,  he  then  certainly  makes  a  co- 
urt, and  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly  righ- 
ad. 
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c  K  N  T.  watchings,  sorrow,  and  other  voluntary  acts  of 
Sect,  h,  self-dcnial,  to  efface  the  guilt,  and  remove  the 
Part  I.  pollution  the  soul  had  derived  from  natural  cor- 
ruptions or  evil  habits  [/].  They  did  not, 
however,  all  observe  the  same  discipline,  .or  follow 
tbe  same  kind  of  application  and  labour.  The 
more  learned  consumed  their  strength  in  compos- 
ing laborious  productions  filled  with  sacred  and 
profane  erudition,  and  some  of  these  have,  no 
doubt,  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters ; 
others  were  employed  in  teaching  youth  the  rudi- 
ments of  language  and  the  principles  of  science  ; 
but  the  far  greatest  part  exhausted  both  the  health 
of  their  bodies  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  in 
servile  industry  and  rural  labour;  and  thus  pined 
away  by  a  slow  kind  of  death.  What  is  singu- 
larly surprising  is  that  many  of  these  voluntary 
victims  of  an  inhuman  piety  were  persons  illur 
strious  both  by  their  birth  and  stations,  who 
after  having  distinguished  themselves  in  civil  or 
military  employments,  debased  themselves  so  fiu 
in  this  penitential  retreat,   as  to  assume  the  cha- 


racter, offices,  and  labour  of  the  lowest  servants.  ,-► 
This  celebrated  retreat  of  the  devout  and  au-^ 
stere  Jansenists  was  subject  to  many  vicissitudes^ 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  century  r  at  on 
time  it  flourished  in  unrivalled  glory ;  at  anothe 
it  seemed  eclipsed,  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin* 
length,  however,  the  period  of  its  total  extinc 
tion  approached.     The  nuns  obstinately 


f y]  Among  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  penitentJB^^ 
was  Isaac  le  IVTaitre,  a  cclcbra.ed  lawyer  at  Paris^  whosu^^ 
eloquence  h*id  procured  him  a  shining  reputation,  and  who^^^ 
iu  the  year  1637,  retired  to  P^rr  Royai  to  make  expiation  fbi^*=^ 
his  sins.  The  retreat  ot  this  eminent  man  raised  new 
to  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran.  See  the  Mcmoires  pttur  tHistom 
de  Port-Royal^  torn.  i.  p.  233. — The  example  of  Lc  Maitr^ 
wa^  folloued  by  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  and^ 
among  these,  by  some  person-"^  of  the  highest  distinction 
Vicj  des  Re/ipeuscs  dc  Fori-RnyaJ^  torn.  i.  p.  141; 
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to  subscribe  the  declaration  of  Pope  Alexander  cent 
VII.  that  has  been  so  often  mentioned ;   on  the  j,  g^^l^r. 
other  hand,  their  convent  and  rule  of  discipline  p  a  k  t  u 
was  considered  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of      ^  "^ 
the  kingdom,  and  a  dishonour  to  some  of  the 
first  families  in  France ;  hence  Lewis   XIV.    in 
the  year  1709,  set  on  by  the  violent  counsels  of 
the  Jesuits,  ordered  the  convent  of  PoruRoyal  to 
l>e  demolished,  the  whole  building  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  nuns  to  be  removed  to 
^aris.     And,  lest  there  should  still  remain  some 
secret  fuel  to  nourish  the  flame  of  superstition  in 
t:hat  place,  he  ordered  the  very  carcasses  of  the 
JDuns  and  devout  Jansenists  to  be   dug  up  and 
l>uried  elsewhere. 

•  XLVIll.  The  other  controversies  that  disturb- The  con- 
«d  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  of  Rome^  were^°^*^ 
l>ut  light  blasts  when  compared  with  this  violent  th^Tm.^^ 
liurricane.    The  old  debate  between  the  Francis- «»**^coii- 
*^ans  and  Dominicans,  concerning  the  Immaculiite^^y^^ 
4^onception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  main-  aviary. 
Tained  by  the  former,  and  denied  by  the   latter, 
^ave  much  trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  Roman 
pontifs,  and  more  especially  to   Paul   V.   Gre- 
gory XV.  and  Alexander  VII.     The  kingdom 
of  Spain  was  thrown  into  such   combustion,   and 
^90  miserably  divided  into  factions  by  this  contro- 
^versy,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that 
solenin  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome^  both   by 
IPhilip  III.  and  his  successor,  with  a  view  to  en- 
.^age  the  Roman  pontif  to  determine  the  question, 
^r,  at  any  rate,  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  by 
a  public  bull.  But,  notwithstanding  the  weighty 
solicitations  of    these   monarchs,  the   oracle  of 
Jiome  pronounced  nothing  but  ambiguous  words, 
^nd  its  high  priests  prudently  avoided  coming  to 
•«i  plain  and  positive  decision  of  the  matter   in 
-^question.     For  if  they   were   awed,  on  the  one 
J^and,  by  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish 

0^3  court, 
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^  xvu  ^'  court,  which  favoured  the  sentimc^nt  of  the  Fran- 
s  ■  c  T.  n.  ciscans,  they  were  restrained,  on  the  Other,  bjr 
J"^*  ^^- the  credit  and  influence  of  the  Dominicans.  Sk) 
that,  after  the  most  earnest  entreaties  and  impor- 
turtities,  'all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
nontif,  by  the  court  of  Spain^  was  a  deciai^tlon, 
intimating,  that  the  opinion  of  tht*  Franciscan^ 
had  a  high  degree  of  probability  on  its  Side,  and 
forbidding  the  Dominicans  to  oppose  it  in  a  pub* 
lie  manner;  but  this  declaration  was  accotrtpafnicd 
with  another  [g]^  by  which  the  Franciscans  werb 
prohibited,  in  their  turn,  from  treating  as  erro- 
neous the  doctrine  of  the  Dominicatis.  This  pa- 
cific accommodation  of  matters  Would  have  bclen 
highly  laudable  in  a  prince  or  civil  magiistrtfte, 
who,  unacquainted  With  theological  questions  of 
such  an  abstruse  nature,  preferred  the  tranquiUfty 
of  his  people  \o  the  discussion  of  such  an  intricate 
and  unimportant  point ;   but  whether  it  was  ho- 

nourable 

[jf]  Sec  Fricl.  Ulr.  Calixti  Historia  Immacviatee  Cotterfifionis 
B.  Virginis  IVlafiie,  published  ^t  Helmstadt  in  4to,  in  the  year 
J696. — *Honilieckii  Comm.  ad  Bull om  Urbani  VIII,  de  diebus 
Ft'siif^  p.  250. — liaunoii  Prascnptioncs  de  Concepru  Vir^inn 
Mariac  torn.  i.  p.  i.  oper.  p.  9  — Long  after  this  period,  Clenient 
XI.  ^veiit  a  step  further,  and  appointed,  in  the  year  i/CS,  a  fes- 
tival to  be  celebrated,  in  honour  of  the  Immacu/ate  Loncfption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  throughout  the  Komish  church,  bee  ^hc 
Memoir es  de  Trtvoux^  for  the  year  1709,  art.  xxxvii.  p.  514. 
But  the  Dominicans  obstinately  deny  that  the  obligation  of  this 
law  extends  to  them,  and  persist  in  maintaining  their  ancient 
doctrine,  though  with  more  modesty  and  circumspection  than 
they  formerly  discovered  in  this  debate.  And  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  doctrine  of  theirs  has  never  been  ex|>rtssly  coh- 
demned  by  any  pope,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  molest- 
ed, nor  even  censured,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the  fenival 
abovenientioncd,  it  appears  evidently,  from  all  this,  that  the 
terms  of  the  }japal  edict  are  to  be  understood  with  certain  re- 
strictions, and  interpreted  in  a  mild  and  indulpent  nianr.cr  ;  and 
that  the  spirit  of  this  edict  is  not  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
fonner  declarations  of  the  pontifson  this  head.  See  Lnniindus 
Pritanius  (a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  the  author  Muratori) 
De  ingeniorum  moderatione  in  rdigi^nis  negotio^  p.  254, 
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•nourable  to  the  Roman  pontif,  who  boasts  of  a  c  ^^'^* 
divine  right  to  decide  all  religions  controversies,  Sgcr.ii. 
and  pretends  to  a  degree  of  inspiration  that  places  p  a  r't  i. 
Wm  beyond  the  possibility  of  erring,  we  leave  to      - 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  his  glory  ait 
heart. 

XLIX.  The  controversies  with  the  Mystics  Qjuetimi, 
were  now  renewed,  and  that  sect,  which  in  for-^^^^' 
mer  times  enjoyed  such  a  high  degree  of  reputa-  occuiwed 
tion  and  authority,  was  treated  with  the  greatest^^j^^^ 
-severity,  and  involved  in   the   deepest   distress Moiino«. 
-towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century.   This  im- 
hap(>y  change,  in  their  affairs  was  principally  oc- 
casioned by  the  fanaticism  and  imprudence  of 
Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  resided 
at  Rome,  and  the  fame  of  whose  ardent  piety  and 
devotion  procured  him  a  considerable  number  cff 
disciples  of  both  sexes.  A  book  published  at  Rome 
in  the  year  168 1,  by  this  ecclesiastic,  under  the 
title  of  Tbe  Spiritual  Guide^  alarmed  the  doctoi^ 
of  the  cburcb  [hi].    This  book  contained,  besides 
the   usual  precepts  and  institutions  of  Mystic 
-theology,  several  notions  relating  to  a  spiritu- 
al and  contemplative  life,  that  seemed  to  revive 

0.4  the 

[&]  This  book,  which  was  composed  in  Spanish,  and  pub- 
lished far  the  first  time,  in  tbe  year  1675,  ^^  honoured  with  the 
approbation  and  encomiums  of  many  eminent  and  respectable 
personages.  It  was  published  in  Italian  in  several  places,  an3 
at  leneth  at  Rome,  in  1681.  It  was  afterwards  translated  into 
French,  Dutch,  and  Latin,  and  passed  through  several  editions 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland.  The  Latin  translation,  which 
bears  the  title  of  Manuductio  Spiritualise  was  published  at 
Halle,  in  the  year  1687,  in  8vo,  by  Frank.  There  is  another 
work  of  Molinos  composed  in  the  same  spirit,  concerning  the 
daily  celebration  of  the  conmiunion,  which  was  also  condemned. 
See  the  '*  Recueil  de  diverses  pieces  concemant  le  Quietisme  et 
les  Quietistes,  ou  Molinos  ses  sentimens  et  ses  disciples,^^  pub« 
lished  in  8vo  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1687,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  French  translation  of  the  Spiritual  Guide^  to- 
gether with  a  collection  of  letters  on  various  subjects,  written 
ey  Molinos, 
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c  *  *  the  pernicious  and  infernal  errors  of  the  Begr 
S^tTi  ^^^^'  ^^^  o^n  a  door  to  all  sorts  of  dissolutiou 
p  A  ft  T I  and  Ucentiousness.  The  principles  of  M olinoa, 
which  have  been  very  differently  interpreted  by 
his  friends  and  enemies,  amount  to  this ;  ^  That 
"  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  calm 
^  and  tranquillity  of  a  mind  removed  from  all 
^*  external  and  finite  things,  and  centered  in  God, 
*^  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
^  as  is  independant  on  all  prospect  of  interest  or 
•*  reward ;"  or,  to  express  the  doctrine  of  this 
Mystic  in  other  words,  **  The  soul  in  the  pur- 
*'  suit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire  from  the 
^*  reports  and  gratifications  of  sense,  and,  in  ge- 
^'  neral,  from  ^  corporeal  objects,  and,  impo- 
*^  sing  silence  upon  all  th^  motions  of  the  under- 
^<  standing  and  will,  must  be  absorbed  in  the 
**  Deity."  Hence  the  denomination  of  ^yetists^ 
was  given  to  the  followers  of  Molinos ;  though 
that  of  Mystics^  which  was  their  vulg^  title,  was 
more  appUcable,  and  expressed  with  more  pro- 
priety their  fanatical  system.  For  the  doctrine 
of  Molinos  had  no  other  circumstance  of  novel- 
ty attending  it,  than  the  singular  and  unusui^l 
terms  he  employed  in  unfolding  his  notions,  and 
the  ingenuity  he  discovered  in  digesting  what  the 
ancient  Mystics  had  thrown  out  in  the  most  con- 
fused and  incoherent  jargon,  into  something  that 
looked  hke  a  system.  The  Jesuits,  and  other 
zealous  votaries  of  Rome,  soon  perceived  that  the 
system  pf  Molinos  was  a  tacit  censure  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  as  having  departed  from  the  spirit 
of  true  religion,  by  placing  the  essence  of  piety  in 
external  works,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  cer- 
tain round  of  rites  and  cerernonies.  But  the 
warmest  opponents  Molinos  met  with  was  from 
the  French  ambassador  [/]  at  Rome,  who  raided  a 

moi>t 

[/]  Cardinal  D'Etrccs. 
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most  violent  persecution  against  him.  This  madec  e  m  t. 
many  imagine,  that  is  was  not  the  theological  sys-g  ^^\i^ 
tern  of  Molinos  alone  that  had  inflamed  the  re-  p  a  r  t  u 
sentment  of  that  minister,  but  that  some  consi-'""  ^     ' 
derations  of  a  pohtical  nature  had  been  blended 
with  this  famous  controversy,  and  that  the  Spa- 
nish Mystic  had  opposed  the  designs  and  negoci- 
ations  of  the   French   monarch  at  the  court  of 
RoTiie.     However  that  may  have  been,  Molinos, 
unable  to  resist  the  storm,  and  abandoned  by 
those  from  whom  he  chiefly  expected  succour, 
yielded  to  it  in  the  year  1685,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  number,   rank,   and  credit   of  his 
at  Rome,  and  the  particular  marks  of  fa- 
he  had  received  from  the  Roman  pontif  [ ^], 
was  cast  into  prison.      Two  years  after  this, 
was  obliged  to  renounce,  in  a  public  manner, 
errors  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  this  so- 


mn   recantation  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of 
lerpetual  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was,  in 
n  advanced  age,  delivered  by  death,  in  the  year 
jc  696  [/]•    The  candid  and  impartial  will  be  o- 
l>b'ged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  opinions  and  ex- 
pressions of  this  enthusiast  were  perfidiously  misre- 
presented and  perverted  by  the  Jesuits  and  others, 
^w^hose  interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put  out  of 
tlie  way,  and  excluded  from  every  thing  but  ron- 
-Cemplation  and  repose ;  and  it  is  most  certain, 
^hat  this  doctrine  was  charged  with  consequences 

which 

^]  Innocent  XI. 

]  He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Sara^ossa,  in  the  yealt 

1627  }  see  Bibliotb.  Janseniste^  p.  469. — For  an  account  of  this 

controversy,  see  the  Narrative  of  the  ProceecJings  of  the  Contro- 

'^eriy  concerning  ^ietism^  which  is  subjoined  to  the  German 

transladon  of  Burnetts   Travels.— As   also  Arnold!  Historia 

Efitles.  et  Hceretic,   torn.  iii.  c.  xvii.  p,  176. — Jaegeri  Histor^ 

Ecclts,  et  Polit,   Saeculi   xvii.    Decenn.   ix,   p.    26. — Plesis 

D'Argcntre,   Collectio  judtciorum  de  novis  error ibus^  torn,  iii, 

P-  "•  p.  357,  where  may  be  seen  the  papal  edicts  rcluling  to 

tJais  controversy. 


^ 
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CENT,  which  he  neither  approved  nor  even  apprehended. 

Skt^^II  ^^^*  ^^  ^'^  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  confessed, 
Fart  i!that  the  system  of  M6linos  was  chargeable  with 
V"  w    ■■'  the  greatest  part  of  the  reproaches  that  are  justly 
^town  upon  the  Mystics,  and  favoured  much  the 
illusions  and  follies  of  those  fanatics,  who  would 
make  the  crude  visions  of  their  disordered  ftncics 
pass  for  Divine  revelations  {;»]• 
follower!  '    L.  It  would  havc  been  truly  surprising  had  a 
fl  MoUnoi-  system  of  piety,  that  was  so  adapted  to  seduce  th& 
indolent  mind,  to  captivate  the  warm  imagina.-* 
tiot),  and  to  melt  the  tender  heart,  been  destitute 
of  votaries  and  followers.     But  this  was  by  x^  ^ 
means  the  case.    In  Italy ^  Spain,  France,  ^d  tta^e 
Netherlands,  Mqlinos  had  a  considerable 
of  disciples,  and,  besides  the  reasons  we  have  no' 
hinted,  another  circumstance  must  have  cobU"    J-* 
buted  miich  to  nniltiply  liis  votaries  ;  for,  in  i^e^I 
parts  of  the  Romish  domiiiioti,  there  were  nuocn; 
bers  of  persons,  who  had  sense  and  knowl^dgge 
enough  to  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  T^gic^n 
could  not  consist  in  external  rites  and  bodily  mo^'X- 
tifications,  but  too  little  to  direct  themselves  :».n 
religious  matters,  or  to  substittrte  what  was  tijgKlt 
in  the  place  of  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong ;  ar3»d 
hence  it  was  natural  enough  for  theni  to  ibllo^'^ 
the  first  plausible  guide  that  was  offered  to  tl^cr:::*^' 
fiiit  the  church  of  Rome,  apprehensive  of  the  co^^' 
sequences  of  this  Mystic  theology,  leflt  ho' ^  —  ^ 
libod  unemployed  that  could  contribute  to  stop  0^^ 
progress ;   and,  by  the  force  of  promisings  acT""^ 
threatenings,  of  severity  and  mildness  propefi^  ^7. 
applied,  stilled  in  the  birth  the  commotions  zr"^:^^ 
changes  it  seemed  adapted  to  excite.     The  dea^^^ 

9f  MoLiNos  contiibuted  also  to  despel  the  anxiet^^^? 

oi 

[/7f]  All  that  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  Molinos  has  b 
gathered  together  by  Wcismaunus,  hi  his  Ilisfor.  Ecciesi 
♦S;cc.  xvii.  p.  ^55. 
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the  Romish  doctors,  since  his  disciples  andc  e  n  t. 
Uowers  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  any  g^^^^  jj^ 
ifice.     Among  these   are   generally   reckoned  p  a  r  t  i. 
Lfdinal  Petrucci,    Francis  de  la  Combe,    a'-  ^     ^ 
imabite  friar,  the  spiritual  director  of  Madame 
;yoN  (\^*ho  shall  be  mentioned  more  particu- 
iy},  Francis  Malavalle,  Berniere  de  Lou-* 
^m^  and  others  of  less  note.     These  enthusiasts, 
is  common  among  the  Mystics,  differ  from  Mo- 
Yos  ui  several  points,  and  are  also  divided  among 
emselvesj    this   diversity  is,  however,  rather 
mi  nal  than  real;  and,  if  we  consider  the  true 
nification  of  the  terms  by  which  they  express 
sir  respective  notions,  we  shall  find  that  they 

set  out  from  the  same  principles,  and  tend  to 
t  same  conclusions  [/zj. 

LJ.  One  of  the  principal  patrons  and  propa-Thecaseof 
tors  of  Quietism  in  France  was  Marie  Bouvi-  ^  *^JJ^ 
ss  DE  LA  MoTHE  GuYON,  a  woman  of  fashion,  F^dou 
aoarkable  for  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  the 
l^larity  of  her  manners,  but  of  an  inconstant 
d  unsettled  temper,  and  subject  to  be  drawn  away 
-  the  seduction  of  a  warm  and  unbridled  fancy. 
lis  female  apostle  of  Mysticism  derived  all  her 
»as   df  religion  from  the  feelings  of  her  own 
art  [o],  and  described  its  nature  to  others  ac- 

qording 

'ml  The  writings  of  these  fanatics  are  enumerated  and  sharp- 
criticised  by  Colonia,  in  the  Biblioibtque  ^iei'ute  (which  he 
Aibj6ined  to  his  Bibliotbeque  Janieaiste),  p.  45  c — 488.-— 
•*  also  God.  Amoldi  Historia  ei  Descriptto  Tbeologiie  Mys- 
r,'p.-364,  &  Poiret's  Bibiiotbeca  ilyj/^ironvm,  pubUshcd  at 
mjttridfim^  in  8vo,  in  1708. 

[o3  Madame  Guyon  wrote  her  own  life  and  spiritual  ad- 
Btures  in  French,  and  published  them  in  the  year  1720* 
*x  writings,  which  abound  with  childish  allegories  and  mys- 
ejaculation^  have  been  translated  into  German.  Her 
ncipal  production  was  La  Bible  de  Mad,  Guyon,  avec  det 
Mtaiions  ei  reflections  qui  rega^deni  la  vie  interieure.  This 
ble'wiib  jinnotations  reiatin^  to  the  bidden  or  intern aliife^  was 
iblishcd  in  the  year  17 15,  at  Amsterdam^  under  the  name  of 
>/»f ff,  in  twenty  voluuiCb  in  8vo,  which  abundantly  discover 

the 
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c  E  N  T.  cording  as  she  felt  it  herself;  a  maimer  of  pro- 
Sect^  \\  needing  of  all  others  the  most  imccrtain  and  de- 
^ARTi  lusive.  And  accordingly,  her  religious  senti- 
ments made  a  great  noise  in  the  year  1687,  ^^^ 
gave  offence  to  many.  Hence,  after  they  hud 
been  accurately  and  attentively  examined  by  se- 
veral men  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  they 
were,  at  length  pronounced  erroneous  and  un- 
sonnd,  and,  in  i he  year  1697,  were  professedly 
confuted  by  the  celebrated  fiossuet.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  of  still  gieaier  moment,  be- 
tween the  prelate  last  mentioned,  and  Francis 
Salignac  de  Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray^ 
whose  sublime  virtue  and  superior  genius  were 
beheld  with  veneration  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Of  these  two  disputants,  who,  in  point 
of  eloquence,  were  avowedly  without  either  supe- 
riors or  equals  in  France^  the  latter  seemed  dispos- 
ed to  favour  the  religious  system  of  Madame  Guyon. 
For  when  Bossuet  desired  his  approbation  of  the 
book  he  had  composed,  in  answer  to  the  senti- 
ments of  that  female  Mystic,  Fenelon  not  only 
refused  it,  but  openly  declared  that  this  pious 
woman  had  bfeen  trealted  with  great  partiality  and 
injustice,  and  that  the  censure's  of  her  adversary 
were  unmerited  and  groundless.  Nor  did  the 
warm  imagination  of  this  amiable  prelate  permit 
him  to  stop  here,  where  the  dictates  of  prudence 
ought  to  have  set  bounds  to  his  zeal ;  for,  in  the 
year  1 697,  he  published  a  book  [/],  in  which  he 
adopted  several  of  the  tenets  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and  more  especially  that  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
Mystics,  which  teaches,  that  the  love  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  must  be  pure  and  disinterested;  that 

is, 

the  fertile  imagination  andsliallow  judgment  of  this  female  mys- 
tic.— See  a  further  account  of  her  in  the  Letters  of  Mat/,  de 
JMainteron,  torn.  i.  p.  249.  torn.  ii.  p.  45,  47,  49,  51. 

[/>]  This  book  was  entitled,  Expiication  dvs  Maxim  des  Saints 
:ur  la  'Sie  intlrieure.     Jl  hus  been  translated  Into  Latin* 
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is,  exempt  from  all  views  of  interest  and  all  hope  c  r  n  t. 
of  reward  [^].  This  doctrine  Fenelon  explained  ^  ^^^u, 
with  a  pathetic  eloquence,  and  confirmed  it  by  p  a  &  t  i. 
the  authority  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
pious  among  the  Romish  •  doctors.  Bossuet, 
whose  leading  passion  was  ambition,  and  who  be- 
held with  anxiety  the  rising  fame  and  eminent  ta- 
lents of  Fenelon  as  an  obstacle  to  his  glory,  was 
highly  exasperated  by  this  opposition,  and  left  no 
method  unemployed  which  artifice  and  jealousy 
could  suggest  to  mortify  a  rival  whose  illustrious 
merit  had  rendered  so  formidable.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  threw  himself  at  the  teet  of  Lewis  XIV. 
implored  the  succours  of  the  Roman  pontif,  and, 
by  his  importunities  and  stratagems,  obtained,  at 
length,  the  condemnation  of  Fenelon's  book. 
This  condemnation  was  pronounced  in  the  year 
1699,  by  Innocent  XII.  who,  in  a  public  brief, 
declared  that  book  unsound  in  general,  and 
branded  with  more  peculiar  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion twenty-three  propositions,  specified  by  the 
Congregation^  that  had  been  appointed  to  examine 
it.  The  book,  however,  was  condemned  alone, 
without  any  mention  of  the  author  >  and  the  con- 
duct 

ijP  \ji\  This  doctrine  of  the  Mystics  has  thus  far  a  founda- 
tion in  reason  and  philosophy,  that  tlie  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity  are,  in  themselves,  intrinsically  amiable  ;  and  that  their 
excellence  is  as  much  adapted  to  excite  our  esteem  and  love,  as 
the  experience  of  their  beneficent  effects  in  promoting  our  well 
being,  is  to  inflame  our  gratitude.    The  error,  therefore,  of  the 
Mystics  lay  in  their  drawing  extravagant  conclusions  from  a 
Hght  principle,  and  in  their  requiring  in  their  followers  a  per- 
petual abstraction  and  separation  of  ideas  which  are  intimately 
Connected,  and,  as   it  were,  blended  together,  such  as  felicity 
and  ^rfection  i  for  though   these  two  are  inseparable  in  fact, 
^€t  the  Mystics  from  a  fantastic  pretension  to  disinterestednes:;, 
H-ould  separate  them  right  or  wrong,  and  turned  their  whole 
attexitiou  to  the    latter.     In  their  views  also  of  the  supreme 
ficing,  they  overlooked  the  important  relations  he  bears  to  us 
^ibenefactor  and  rewarder  ;  relations  that  give  rise  to  noble 
Sentiments  and  important  duties,   and  confined  their  views  tu 
his  supreme  beauty^  excellence^  and  perfection. 
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CENT,  duct  of  Fenelon  on  this  occasion  was  Teiy  rtf- 
SmtTi    ™^*^^1^*     He  declared  publicly  his  entire  ac- 
p  A  KT  i.  quiescence  in  the  sentence  by  which  his  book  huJ 
'   -  been  condemned,  and  not  only  read  that  sentence 
to  his  people  in  the  pulpit  at  Cambray,  but  ex- 
horted  them  to  respect  and  obey  the  papal  de^^ 
cr€e  [r].     This  step  was  diflferehtly  interpreted 
by  different  persons,  according  to  their  no  tions 
of  this  great  man,  or  their  respective   ways  of 
thinking.     Some  considered  it  as  an  instance  of 
true  magnanimity,  as  the  mark  of  a  mi^k  and 
gentle  spirit,  that  preferred  thd  peace  of  the  church 
to  every  private  view  of  interest  or  glory.  Others,- 
less  charitable,  looked  upon  this  submissive  condoct 
as  ignoble  and  pusillanimous,  as  denoting  maniCest- 
ly  a  want  of  integrity,  inasmuch  as  it  supposed, 
that  the  prelate  in  question  condemned  with  his 
lips  what  in  his  heart  he  believed  to  be  true.    One 
thing^ndeed  seems  generally  agreed  on,  and  that 
i5,  that  Fenelon  persisted  to  the  end  of  his  days/' 
in  the  sentiments  which,  in  obedience  to  the  or-^ 
der  of  the  pope,  he  retracted  and  condemned  in 
a  public  manner. 
.1^  Pcy.        ^^^'  Besides  these  controversies,  which  derived 
rerc         their  importance  chiefly  from  the  influence  and 
^ntoti    reputation  of  the  disputants,  and  thus  became 
andBorrL  productive  of  great  tumults  and  divisions  in  the 
church,  there  were  others  excited  by  several  in- 
novators, whose  new  and  singular  opinions  were 
followed  with  troubles,  though  of  a  less  momen- 
tous 

[rj  An  ample  and  impartial  account  of  this  controversy  has 
been  given  by  Toussaints  du  Plessis,  a  Benedictine,  in  liis 
Histoire  de  l^Rglise  de  Meaux,  Kvr.  v.  torn.  i.  p"  485—523.^ 
Ramsay,  in  his  Life  of  Fenelon,  written  in  French,  and  publish- 
ed at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1723,  is  less  impartial  j  but  is 
nevertheless  worthy  of  being  consulted  6h  this  subject.  See 
Voltaire,  ^iecle  de  Louis  XIV,  torn.  ii.  p.  301. — The  public 
acts  and  edicts  relating  to  this  controversy  have  been  collected 
by  Du  Plessis  Argentrc,  in  his  ColUctio  judiciorum  de  novis  er- 
r§ribuSf  torn.  iii.  p.  402* 
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tons  and  permanent  nature.  Such  was  the  strange  cent. 
doctrine  of  Isaac  hi  Peyrere,  whp,  in  two  small  ^  *^j 
treatises^  published    in  the  year    ^^S5*    mmn^P  ^  ^^  I 
tained,  that  it  is  the  origin  ot  the  Jewish  nation,  ^ 
and  not  of  the  human  race,  that  we  find  recorded 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  that  our  globe  was 
inhabited  by  many  nations  before  Adam,  whom 
be  considered  as  the  father  of  the  Jews.    Though 
Peyrere  was  a  protestant  when  he  published  this 
opinion,  yet  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church 
looked  upon  themselves  as  obliged  to  punish  an 
error  that  seemed  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all 
Revealed  Religion ;  and  therefore,  in   the  year 
1656,  had  him  seized  at  Brussels^  and  cast  into 
]|^saQ»  where,  to  escape  the  flames,  he  publicly 
renounced  his  erroneous  system,  and,  to  make  a 
ftifl  expiation  for  it,  embraced  the  popish  reli- 
gioa[/3. 

TkioMAS  Write,  known  at  different  times, 
ilnd  iA  iKfietent  countries,  by  the  names  of  AU 
Uos,  Angkis^  Candidus,  Bianchi  [/],  which 
lieassumed  successively,  made  a  considerable  fi- 
guve,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  in  Eng^ 
iatuif  Fartugaly  France^  and  the  Netherlands^  by^ 
the  number  and  subtihy  of  his  philosophical  pro* 
ductions ;  but  he  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Hiany  of  the  doctors  of  his  communion,  on  ac-^ 
count  of  the  novelty  and  singularity  of  his  opi- 
nions. He  vras  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius 
and  penetration ;  but,  being  a  passionate  admirer 

of 

[/]  Bayle^  Dictionary  at  the  article  Peyrere. — Amoldi 
fjHstor,  JSctifj,  et  Hteret.  xom.  iii.  p.  ^o.-^^Mmagiana^  publish*' 

^  ^  ^  Moimoye,  torn.  ii.  p.  49. 

S7  [/]  AU^  these  de&onuQations  were  relatiTe  to  his  true 

xtame,  which  was  White.     This  man  was  a  peculiar  favourite 

xH  %  Kenelm  Digby's,  and  mentions  him  with  singular  vene- 

txdoa  in  his  philosophical  writings.     See  more  of  this  Wliitc 

ia  Wood\  JitbtHiK.  Oxon^  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  665,  and  in  the 

Bi9grafb,  Brit,  article  Glanvil,  vol.  iv.  p.  2206. 
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c  E  N  T.of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  he  ventured  to  cm- 
S  ^^^  n  P^^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  explication  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
PartL  *  doctrines  of  the  Romish  ohurch.  This  bold  at- 
tempt led  him  imperceptibly  out  of  the  beaten 
road  of  popery,  opened  to  him  new  views  of 
things,  and  made  him  adopt  notions  that  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  church  of  S/me  ;  and 
hence  his  books  were  prohibited  and  condemned 
in  several  places,  and  particularly  at  Rome  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.  This  innovator  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Englcutd^  his  native  country,  and 
to  have  left  a  sect  behind  him  that  embraced  his 
doctrine,  but,  in  process  of  time,  fell  into  obli« 
vion  [li]. 

His  peculiarities,   however,  were  nothing, 
comparison  with  the  romantic  notions  of  Josei* 
Francis  Borki,  a  Milanese  knight,  eminent  fior 
his  knowledge  of  chy  mistry  and  physic ;  but  wl^o^ 
at  the  same  time,  appears  to  have  been  rather     a 
madman  than  a  heretic.     The  fancies  broach^ii' 
by  this  man,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  tbte 
Holy  Ghost,   the   erection  of  a  new  celestisU 
kingdom,   of  which  he   himself  was  to  be  tbc 
founder,  and  the  downfalofthe  Roman  pontiff 
are  so  extravagant,  childish,  and  absurd,  that^no 
sober  person  can  view  them  in  any  other  liglit 
than  as  the  crude  reveries  of  a  disordered  brain* 
Besides,   the  conduct  of  this  fanatic,  in   several 
places,  discovered  the  greatest  vanity  apd  levit/f^ 
attended  with  that  spirit  of  imposture   that   i* 
Visually  visible  in  quacks  and  mountebanks;  and^ 
indeed,  in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  he  seemeJ 
destitute  of  sense,  integrity,  and  prudence.     The 
inquisitors  had  spread  their  snares  for  Borri,   but 
he  luckily  escaped  them,   and  wandered  up  and 
down  through  a  great  part  oi Europe^  giving  him-. 

self 

[u]  Sec  Bayle's  Dictionary^  at  the  article  Anglus,—- Baillct< 
Vie  de  Dcs  Cuites,  torn.  ii.  p.  245* 
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f  out  for  another  Esculapius,  and  pretending  c  e  v  x- 
be  initiated  into  the  mo§t  profound  mysteries  g  ^^' 
chemical  science.     But  in  the  year  1672,   hep  a  r  t  i. 
prudently  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  Roman 
itif,   who  pronounced  against  him  a  sentence 
perpetual  imprisonment  [it;]. 
The  last  innovator  we  shall  here  mention   is 
ELESTiNE  SroNDRATi,  who,  having  formed  the 
;ign  of  terminating  the  disputes  concerning  pre- 
itination,  by  new  explications  of  that  doctrine, 
)te  a  book  upon  that  knotty  subject,  which 
cw  into  combustion,  in  the  year  1696,  a  con- 
srable  part  of  the  Romish  church;  since  it  was, 
lome  things,  agreeable  to  none  of  the  contend- 
'  parties,  and  neither  satisfied  entirely  the  Je- 
ts nor  their  adversaries.     Five  French  bishops, 
prcat  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome^  accused  the 
hor,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  of  cardinal 
which  he  had  been  raised  on  account  of  his 
ensive  learning,  bf  various  errors,   and  more 
ecially  of  having  departed  from  the  sentiments 
I    doctrine  of  Augustine.     This  accusation 
I  brought  before  Innocent  XI  I.  in  the  year 
^,  but  the  contest  it  seemed  adapted  to  excite 
I  nipt  in  the  bud.     The  pontif  appeased,   or 
icr  put  off,  the  French  prelates,  with  a  fair 
mise  that  he  would  appoint  a  congregation  to 
mine  the  cardinal's  doctrine,   and  then  pro- 
nce  sentence  accordingly  ;   but  he  forgot  his 
mise,  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  pre- 
essors  on  like  occasions,  and  did  not  venture 
;ive  a  final  decision  to  this  intricate  and  knotty 
troversy  \x\. 

R  LIII.  There 

io"j  There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in  Bayle's  Dtctionary 
dng  to  Borri,  in  which  all  the  extravagancies  of  that 
ng-headed  man  are  curiously  related.  Sec  also  Arnold, 
€U,  p.  iii.  c.  xviit.  p.  193. 

x\  ITiii  bock,  which  was  published  at  Romi  In  4to,  in  the 
Vol.  V,  R  year 


042  TbeUistory  (f  the  KoxxMhChmch, 

CENT.     LIU.  There  was  scarcely  any  change  introdu* 

S  ^T  "ll  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ritual  of  the  Romish  church  daring 

Part  I.  this  ccntury,  if  we  except  an  edict  of  Urbak 

^     \      VIII.  for  diminishing  the  number  of  holidays, 

tioDs.        which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1643  [jrj  ;  we 

shall  therefore  conclude  this  account  with  a  list 

of  the  saints  added  to  the  Kalendar  by  the  Roman 

pontifs  during  the  period  now  before  us. 

In  the  year  1601,  Clement  VIII.  raised  to 
that  spiritual  dignity  Raymond  of  Fennafoux  , 
the  famous  compiler  of  the  Decretals  ;  in  160 
Frances  Pontiani,  a  Benedictine  nun ;  and, 
16 10,  the  eminent  and  illustrious  Charles  Bo 
ROMEO,  bishop  of  Milan,  so  justly  celebrated 
his  exemplary  piety,  and  almost  unparalleled 
berality  and  beneficence. 

Gregory  XV.  conferred,  in  the  year  16 
the  honour  of  saintship'on  Theresla,  a  native 
Avila  in  Spain,  and  a  nun  of  the  Carmelite  OrA.<f. 
Urban  VIII.  in  the  year  1623,  conferred  'Sie 
same  ghostly  honours  on  Philip  Neri,  the  fouacf  er 

oF 

year  1696,  is  entitled,  Noiltts  PraJettin^ioHu  disso!utus*'-n!\t 
L:^ttcr$  of  the  French  bishops,  with  the  answer  of  the  Ronia 
pontif,  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Plessis  D*Argentre^s  ColliCtw 
judiciorum  de  novis  erroribus,  torn.  iii.  p.  ii.  p.  394.  and  N«ti- 
lis  Alexander^  TheoLgia  Dogmatica  et  Morality  p.  877,  Tie 
Letters  of  the  bishops  are  remarkable  in  this  respect,  tlut 
they  contain  sharp  animadversions  against  the  Jesuits  sod  p 
their  discipline.  The  prelates  express,  in  the  stron^^est  terDi| 
their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  pbilosoftbicai  sin,  wbtcQ  I'i 
has  rendered  the  Jesuits  so  deservedly  infamous,  and  their  k 
detestation  of  the  methods  of  propagating  Christianity  em-  |ta 
ployed  by  the  missionaries  of  that  Order  in  China.  Nayi  to 
express  thtir  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  Sfondrati,  they  u]f, 
that  his  opinions  are  still  more  erroneous  and  pernicious  than 
$vcn  those  of  the  MoUnists,  The  doctrine  of  this  cardinal 
has  been  accurately  represented  and  compared  with  that  of 
Augu^tin  by  the  learned  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  l^EgHtt, 
livr.  xii.  c.  iii.  sect.  xi.  p.  713. 

[  jf]  The  bull  issued  out  by  Urban  VIII.  for  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  holidays  celebrated  in  the  ohurch  of  Rome, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Nouvclle  BibliQtbeque^  torn.  XT.  p.  88. 
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f  the  Order  entitled,  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  in  c  E  n  T 
'afy;  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  parent  of  the  Je-gj^^'/ir^ 
lits ;  and  on  his  chief  disciple  Francis  Xavieir,  p  a  *  t  u 
le  Jesuitical  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Alexander.  \II.  canonized,  in  the  year  1658, 
liomas  de  Villanova,  a  Spanish  monk,  of  the 
>rder  of  ^/  Augustin  ;  and;  in  1665,  Francis  de 
ales,  bishop  of  Geneva. 

Clement  X.  added  to  this  ghostly  list;  in  the 
sar  1670,  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  a  Franciscan 
onk  ;  and  Mariia  Magdalena  Pactii,  a  Florentine 
AH  of  the  Carmelite  Order;  and,  in  the  year 
{71,  Rose,  an  American  Virgin,  of  the  third 
rder  of  Dominic,  and  Lewis  Bertrand,  a  Domi* 
can  monk. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII,  saint« 
tp  was  conferred  upon  Cajetan  of  Vkenza^  a 
gtilar  clerk  of  the  Order  of  Theatins,  for  whonf 
ttt  honour  had  been  designed  twenty  years  he- 
re^ by  Clement  X.  who  died  at  the  time  the 
Aonization  was  to  have  been  performed ;  Jc^n 
*  Leon^  a  Hermit  of  St  Augustin ;  Paschal  Bay- 
QioSy  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the  kingdom  of 
rragon ;  and  John  de  Dieu,  a  Portuguese,  and 
ife  of  the  Order  of  the  Brethren  of  Hospitality ,  all 
r  whom  had  been  marked  for  a  place  in  the  Ka^ 
ndar,  by  Alexander  VIII.  were  solemnly  ca- 
i&ized,  in  the  year  169 1,  by  Innocent  XIL  [2:]. 

Ra  CHAP. 

[s]  The  Di^omot  of  the  pooti&,  relative  to  all  these  cano* 
cations,  may  be  seen  in  Justus  Fontaoinus^s  Codix  Consiituti- 
mm^  quat  summi  Foniifices  ediderunt  in  soiemni  Canonizations 
MCiorum^  p.  260.  published  in  felio  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
'lijf.  As  they  contain  the  particular  reasons  which  occasiobed 
e  eleradoQ  of  these  persons  to  a  place  in  the  Calendar,  and 
e  peculiar  kind  of  merit  on  which  each  of  thete  chostly  pro- 
atioos  was  founded,  they  offer  abundant  matter  lor  reHectiou 
id  censure  to  a  judicious  reader.  Nor  would  it  be  labour  ill 
iployed  to  inquire,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  into  the 
itu;e,  piety,  and  truth  of  what  the  popes  allege  in  these  D^ 
MM/,  as  ^e  reasons  inducing  them  to  confer  saintship  on  tius 
;rson<^  therein  mentioned'. 
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CHAP.    11. 

The  History  oftbe  Greek  /?nrf  Oriental  Churches.- 

^^^'^•nr'HE   history  of  the  Greek  and   Eastemb 
s  I  c  T  II.    X     Christians,  faithfully  and  accurately  com— 
f  ^  *  T  L  posed,  would,  no  doubt,  furnish  us  with  a  varictjr^ 
Thetutc   ofentertaining  and  useful  records;  but  the  eventss 
of  the       that  happen,  and  the  transactions  that  are  carrier 
Siuxh.      ^^  '^^  these  distant  repfions,  are  very  rarely  trans- 
mitted to  us  genuine  and  uncorrupted.     The  spi 
rit  of  religious  party,  and  the  pious  frauds  it  oftei 
engenders,  want  of  proper  information,   and  ua^  ^ 
distinguishing  credulity,  have  introduced  a  fabiK^  ^ 
lous  mixture  into  the  accounts  we  have  of  tl^^  ^ 
state  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  East;   ai^  ^z 
this  consideration  has  engaged  us  to  treat  in        s 
more  concise  manner,  than  would  otherwise  ha^^^c 
been  expedient,  this  particular  branch  of  eccles»£— 
astical  history. 

The  Greek  church,  whose  wretched  situatioz? 
was  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  preceding' 
century,   continued,"  during  the  present  one,    iTt 
the  same  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  decay  ♦ 
destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring  or  promoting? 
solid  and  useful  knowledge.     This   account    is, 
liowcver,   to  be  considered  as  taken  from  a  gene- 
ril  view  of  that  church;  for  several  of  its  mem- 
bers may  be  alleged  as  exceptions  from  this  ge- 
neral character  of  ignorance,   superstition,  and 
corruption.     Among  that  multitude  of  Greeks 
who  travel  mto  Sicily^  Venice^  Romej   Enj^Ia/1^9 
Ho/land,  and  Germany^  or  carry  on  trade  in  theif 
own  country,   or  fill  honourable  and  important 
posts  in  the  court  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  ther* 
are  undoubtedly  several,   who  are  exempt  fron 
this  reproach  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,   of  su 

perstitio 
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erstition  and  profligacy,  and  who  make  a  figure  ^  ^^^  "^ 
Y  their  opulence  and  credit  [a\.  But  nothing  can  sect.  H. 
e  more  rooted  and  invincible  than  the  aversion  p  art.  a. 
le  Greeks  in  general  discover  to  the  Latin  or 
.omish  church  ;   an  aversion  which  neither  pro- 
daes  nor  threatenings,  artifice  nor  violence,  have 
cen  able  to  conquer,   or  even  to  temper  or  di- 
iinish,   and  which  has  continued  infiexible  and 
arelenting  amidst  the  most  zealous  efibrts  of  the 
joman  pontifs,  and  the  various  means  employed 
y  their  numerous  missionaries  to  gain  over  this 
eople  to  their  communion  and  jurisdiction  [i]. 

It 

[«]  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  complaints  of 
klexander  Helladius,  and  others,  who  see  things  in  the  light 
1  which  he  has  placed  them.  There  is  still  extant  a  book  pub- 
rfied  in  Latin  by  this  author,  in  the  year  1714,  entitled  The 
^eseni  State  of  the  Grttk  Churchy  in  which  he  throws  out  the 
itterest  reproaches  upon  several  authors  of  eminent  merit  and 
turning,  who  have  given  accounts  of  that  church,  and  main- 
iiDS  that  his  brethren  of  the  Greek  communion  are  much  more 
ions,  learned)  wise,  and  opulent,  than  they  are  commonly  sup* 
Died  to  be.  Instead  of  envying  the  Greeks  the  merit  and  fe- 
ictty  which  this  panegyrist  supposes  them  possessed  of,  we  bin* 
iorely  wish  them  much  greater  degrees  of  both.  But  we  observe, 
t  the  same  time,  that,  irum  the  very  accounts  given  by  HeU 
adius,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  state  of  the  Greeks 
I  not  a  whit  better  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  *,  though 
I  may  be  granted,  that  the  same  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
mmorality,  do  not  abound  alike  in  all  places,  nor  among  all 
tenons.  See  what  we  have  remarked  on  this  subject  in  the 
iccounts  we  have  given  of  the  Eastern  church  during  the  six- 
icenth  century. 

{h"]  The  Jesuit  Tarillon  has  given  an  ample  relation  of 
klie  numerous  Missiont  in  Greece  and  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  of  the  present  state  of  these  Missions,  in 
hii  Letter  to  Pontchartraine,  Sur  i"* eta t  present  des  Missions 
^f  Peres  Jesuites  dans  la  Grece^  which  is  published  in  the 
^^neaux  Memoiret  des  Missions  de  la  Campagnie  de  Jesus^ 
^onu  i.  p.  1 1 25.  For  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Romish 
wJigion  in  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  see  the  letter  of  the 
Jttuit  Xavier  Portier,  in  the  Leitrts  edifiantes  et  curieuses 
^tet  des  Missions  etrangeresy  torn.  x.  p.  328.  These  ac- 
^•^unts  are,  it  is  true,  somcuhat  embellished,  in  order  to 
**vancc  the  glory  of  the  Jesuits :  but  the  exaggerations 
^*   these   missionaries   may   be   easily   cotrccted   by    the    ac- 

K  3  counts 
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IS  N  T.  It  is  true,  indeed*  that  the  Latin  doctofs   hava 
5^"il  f^^^^^d  churches  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pa  r  V  l'  Archipelago;  but  these  congregations  arc  poor  and 
•       ihcpnsiderable;  nor  will  either  the  Greeks  or  their 
masters,  the  Turks,  permit  the  Romish  mission- 
aries to  extend  further  their  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Thettonr       li*  Under  the  pontificate   of  Urban   VIIL 
ofcyriiiui  gji^at  hopes  were  entertained  of  softening  tbe  an- 
tipathy of  the  Greeks  against  the  Latin  church.^ 
[c]  and  of  engaging  them,  and  the  other  Christi- 
ans of  the  East,  to  embrace  the  communion 
Rtnne^  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  and  ju- 
risdiction of  its  pontif.    This  was  the  chief  object   '^ 
that  excited  the  ambitious  zeal  and  employed  th.   ^ 
Thchopet  assiduous  labour  and  activity  of  IJrban,  who  ca^!5. 
ff"*""**"  led  to  his  assistance  such  ecclesiastics  as  were  mo  -^i 
the  Greek  eminent  for  their  acquaintance  with  Greek  ai  :id 
andLadn  Oriental  laming,  and  with  the  tempers,   ma   ^i- 
!l^df^dit-<^^®»  ^'^^  characters  qf  the;   Christians  in  thczisse 
peUcd.      distant  regions,  that  they  might  suggest  the  sho  nrt- 
est  and  most  effectual  xnethod  of  l)ringing  th^ssm 
and  their  churches  under  the  Roman  yoke,   A     ic 

wis^^est 

coonts  oF  other  writers,  wlio,    in  our  times,  have  treated    ^'/i 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  history.    See  sbove  all  others,  R.      t>i- 
mon^s    (and^r    the    fictitious    name    of   Saniose)  Bihlioflkp'^fti 
Critique^  torn.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  340.  and  especially  p.  346.  whi  're 
the  author  confirms  a    rcinarkable   fact;  which  we  huTc  nn<'»* 
tioned  above  upon   the  authority  of    Urban    Ccrri,    viz,  t  ii^it 
amidst  the  );eneral  dislike  M'hirh  the  Greeks  have  of  tbe   Ko- 
roish  church,  none  carry  this  dislike  to  such  a  hiji^h  degree  01 
antipathy  and  aversion,  as  those  very  Gieeks  who  have  be-'' 
educated  at  Rome,  or  in  the  other  schools  a')d  srrainarus    be- 
lonEjin)^  to  its  spiritual  jurisdiction.     *•  lis  sont  (sav<  F;at^^' 
Simon)  les  premiers  Verier  contre  et  ?^  medire  Ju  Pdpc  ct  <»cs 
Latins.    Ces  Pelerias  Qrientaux  qui  vicnnent  cHrx  nous  iox:^- 
bent  et  abuscnt  de  notre  credulity  pour  achcter  un  bcnchc*  * 
tourmenter  les  missionaires  Latins,  iD'cJ*^  We  have?  still  m^' 
recent  and  ample   testimonies  of  the  invincible  hatred  of'' 
Greek'*  towards  the  L^tin^,  in  the  Preface  to  Coxw-H's  A'X''^ 
of  tbe  present  Greek  Church,  printed  at  Cambiidge,  in  the  y^ 

[<•]  See  the  Life  of  IMorinu*:,  which  is  prwfixcd  to  his  A 
^uitates  Eccles,  Orient,  p.  37. 
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wisest  of  these  counsellors  advised  the  pontif  to  lay  cent. 
it  down  for  a  preliminary  in  this  difficult  negocia-g^^^  "y 
tion,  that  the  Greek  and  Eastern  Christians  were  p  a  r  t  I. 
to  be  indulged  in  almost  every  point  that  had  hi- 
therto been  refused  them  by  the  Romish  mission- 
aries, and  that  no  alteration  was  to  be  introduced 
either  into  their  ritual  or  doctrine ;  that  their  ce- 
remonies were  to  be  tolerated,  since  they  did  not 
concern  the  essence  of  religion ;  and  that  their 
doctrine  was  to  be  explained  and  understood  in 
focb  a  manner,  as  might  give  it  a  near  and  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  doctrine  and  institutions 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  defence  of  this  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  it  was  judiciously  observed, 
that  the  Greeks  would  be  much  more  tractable 
and  obsequious,  were  they  told  by  the  mission- 
aries, that  it  was  not  meant  to  convert  them ; 
that  they  had  always  been  Ronjan-catholics  in 
reality,  though  not  in  profession ;  and  that  the 
popes  had  no  intention  of  persuading  them  to 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  but  only 
desired  that  they  would  understand  it  in  its  true 
and  genuine  sense.  This  plan  gave  rise  to  a  va- 
riety of  laborious  productions,  in  which  there  was 
more  learning  than  probity,  and  more  dexterity 
than  candour  and  good  faith.  Such  were  the 
treatises  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  Morinus, 
€l£M£NT  Galanus,  Lucas  Holstenius,  Abra- 
ham Eghellensis  [d]^  and  others,  who  pretend- 
ed 

[i/]  The  book  of  Leo  Allatms,   De  concanfia  EccUsur 

Onentaiis  is^  OcciAwntalis^  is  well  knoi^n,  and  deservedly  look- 

^  upon,  by  the  most  learnwi  men  among  the  Protestants,  as 

the  work  of  a  disingenuous  and  insidious  writer.     The  Gracia 

Of^tbbdoxa  of  the  same  author,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in 

">c  year  1652,  in  4to,  and  contains  a  compilation  from  all  the 

hooks  of  the  Grecian  doctors  that  were  well  aflccted  to  the 

^-«itin  church,  is   still   extant.— We   have   notliing  of  Lucas 

«Jolstpnia5   (who   v.as   superior   to    Allatius  in    learning  and 

^fi^acv.^J   upon   this   subject,    except  two    postliumous    dis- 

R  4  sertationf, 
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c  E  >j  "^  ed  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  littk  or  na  dif-; 

XVfT 

skc  .  ii  f  rence  between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
p  A  R  7  1.  menians,  and  Nestorians,  and  that  of  the  church, 
of  Kome^  a  few  ceremonies  excepted,  together 
with  some  unusual  phrases  and  terms  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  Christians  of  the  East. 

This  design  of  bringing,  by  artful  compliances^ 
theGreekandEasternchurches  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Rome  was  opposed  by  many ;  but  by  none 
with  more  resolution  and  zeal  than  by  Cyrullus 
LucAR,  patriarch  oi  Constantinople^  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  had 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe^  and  was  - 
well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and  disciplme^ 
both  of  the  Protestant   and  Romish   churches^ 
This  prelate  declared  openly,   and  indeed  witli. 
more  courage  than  prudence,  that  he  bad  a  strong 
propensity  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  churches,   and  had  conceived  the 
design  of  reforming  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bringing  themnearertothe  purity  and  . 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.     This  was  sufficient  to. 
render  the  venerable  patriarch  odious  to  the  friends 
of  Rome.     And  accordingly  the  Jesuits,  seconded. 

b\r 

Sftntions,  D'  minis  fro  et  formn  sncrawcnti  confirmotioni^  cp'jt^ 
Gr.^co;^  which  wc.ie  piibli^i»cd  ijt  R'jtne  in  the  year  i66ft. — '1  l^e 
tr«.iti-cs  of  J^Ionniis,  De  penetentia  et  orJinatiomhus^  arc  kuouu 
to  all  the  Kaiiitd,  and  seem  exorcf^^lv  comrosed  to  mal.c  tbe 
world  bcUcve,  that  there  is  a  strikiii;^  ,i:nifuriTiity  of  scntimeiit 
between  tlvc  Gieik.  aiid  Liitin  chiirc:*:es  ovilhc.e  two  impf.rrant 
po'iils,  vxl.cn,  Ja\in^  ;  side  the  difllrct.ce  that  sf  holasTic  tern  s 
arid  peculiar  modes  ot  expression  niny  ajyx  ar  to  ex  casi<<ii,  wc 
iiUcnd  to  the  meaning  that  is  annexed  to  these  ttnn>  by  tie- 
members  oT  the  two  eomniLnic'T.s. — Calanus,  In  a  ioni;  and  la- 
borious "work,  published  at  Rome  in  tile  year  i^sO.  ^'^^^  cn- 
d.ravourcd  to  jirove,  that  the  Armenians  cilfllr  very  litlle  firm 
the  Latir.s  in  their  religic  us  opinions  ;  and  Ahr-.jl.iun  ]:  chellei;- 
g'.s  h.as  attcmpt'jd  to  cc^nvir.re  us  in  htveral  t:t:l'^i^  ^;;nd  >\  0!e 
c*«pecially  in  his  j^nimncIversioncT  cd  IJclrd,  ''Usj-  C(iiQi<':um 
i'lhrorum  ChnUaicorum)^  that  all  Chrlsti:in«  Jlvrough.out  ^Ifrxn 
and  ^isia  have  tlie  same  j^stcm  of  doctii^.e  liiUt  is  Vi..eivcd 
4moiig  the  Latiiig.  '  ' 
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T>y  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  French  ambas-C  ^^ /^^ 
sador,  and  assisted  by  the  treacherous  stratagems  g^^^  jj^ 
.of  some  perfidious  Greeks,  continued  to  perplex  p  a  h  t  i. 
and  persecute  the  good  man  in  various  ways,  and 
sit  length  accomplished  his  ruin ;  for,  by  the  help 
^)f  false  witnesses,  they  obtained  an  accusation  of 
-treason  against  him  ;  in  consequence  ot  which  he 
^^'as  put  to  death,  in  the  year  I6^8,  by  the  order 
fthe  Enperor  [?].  lie  was  succeeded  by  Cy- 
VILLUS,  Bibhopot  ii^r^//,  a  man  of  a  dark,  iiialig- 
iiaut,  and  violent  spirit,  and  the  infaoious  in- 
-^trument  the  Jesuits  had  chiefly  employed  in 
ringing  him  to  an  untimely  end.  f^sthls  new 
3>atriarch  declared  himself  openly  in  favour  of  the 
JXarins,  the  reconciliation  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
-^:hurch  of  Rome  seemed  more  probable  than  ever, 
jjnay  almost  certain  [/];  but  the  dismal  fate  of 

this 

[^3  'The  Cofiffsjion  of  Tavh^  drawn  up  by   Cyrillus  Lucar, 
'"vas  publisiied  in  H  Aland  in  the  year  1 645 ;  and  is  aiso  nisci ted 
'^y    Aymon,    in   his  Monumi  rjs  authtniiques  d:  la  Religion  des 
4jtrecs,  p.  237.     By   this  confcssicn,  it  appears  evidently,  that 
■Cyrillus  had  a  stronger  inclination  towards  the  lU.ctrnic  of  the 
~xeformed  churches,  than  to  that  which  was  commonly  received 
lunong  the  Greeks.    Nor  was  he,  by  any  means,  ill  afi'ected  to- 
wards  the  Lutherans,  since  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the 
Swedish  clergy  about  this  time,  and  solicited  their  friendiliip, 
ts  appears  from  the  learned  Arkenholtz's  Mcmoires  de  la  Heine 
Christine,  torn,   i,  p.  486  torn.  ii.  Append,  p,   113.— Aymon 
has  published,   in   the  work    already   mentioned,  p.  i — 109^ 
twenty-seven  letters  of  tliis  Patriarch  to  the  Clergy  oi  Geneva, 
aiid  to  other  Doctors  oF  the   Reformed  Church,  in  which  his 
religious  sentiments  are  still  more  plainly  discovered.    His  life, 
transactions,  and  deplorable  fate,  have  been  recorded  by  Thomas 
Smith,  a  learned  divine  of  the  English  Church,  in  his  Narrati§ 
ds  Vitd^  Studiis^  Gcstis^  et  Martyrio  Cyrilli   Lucaris,  which  is 
the  third  article  of  his  Miscellanea,  published  at  London  in  8vo, 
in    the  year  1686  ;  as  also  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Analcct,  ff/J- 
torlco-Thcolo^,   /Iftpendic.   dissert,    viii.   p.    550.  and  by  other 
authors  mentioned  by  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliotbecn  GracOy  vol. 
1.  p.  499. 

[  /*]  See  Eliae  Vegelii  Defcnsio  Ex  ere.   de  Ecclesid  Greecd, 

p.  300.  where  we  find  the  letters  of  the  Roman  pontif  Urban 

yill.  to  Cyrillus  of  Bcrea.  in  which  he  loads  with  a->plause 

*     '  '  '  this 
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c  E  N  T.this  unworthy  prelate  dispelled  all  of  a  sudden  the 

S«ct' n  pl^^i^S  hopes  and  the  anxious  fears  with  which 

Part  l    ^omt  and  its  adversaries  beheld  the  approach   of 

*     ^'  "^  this  important  event.     The  same  violent  death 

that  had  concluded  the  days  of  Cyrillus  Lucar 

pursued  his  successor,  in  whose  place  Parthenius, 

a  zealous  opposer  of  the  doctrine  and  ambitious 

pretensions  of  Rome^  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal 

dignity.     After  this  period,  the  Roman  pbntifs 

desisted  from  their    attempts  upon  the  Greek 

church,  no  favourable  opportunity  being  offered 

either  of  deposing  its  patriarchs,  or  gaining  them 

over  to  the  Romish  communion. 

Whether  w     III.   Notwithstanding  these   unsuccessful   at- 

^'?^**^^  tempts  of  the  Roman  pontifs  to  reduce  the  Greek 

ton  aiid     church  under  their  dominion,  many  allege,  and 

Jj^jj^jjljl*'  more  especially  the  reformed  clergy  complain, 

cdtothe    that  the  doctrine  of  that  church  has  been  mani^ 

«wTup^n  festly  corrupted  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome.     It  is^ 

of  the  doc-  1       t  •      1  •  1  */*  — 

ttine  of  the  supposed,  that,  lu  later  times,  the  munificence  o 
^K**\-  ^^  French  ambassadors  at  the  Fori,  and  the  per— 
*"  ""  suasive  sophistry  of  the  Jesuits,  have  made  such 
irresistible  impressions  on  the  avarice  and  igno— 
ranee  of  the  Greek  bishops,  whose  poverty" 
is  great,  that  they  liave  departed,  in  severaL 
points,  from  the  religioussystemof  their  ancestors^ 
and  have  adopted,  among  other  errors  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  doctrin©^ 
of  Trmisubstantiation.  This  change  is  said  to  have 
been  more  especially  brought  about  in  the  fa^ 
inous  council,  which  was  assembled,  in  the  year 

1672, 

this  new  patriarch,  for  having  been  so  instrumental  m  banishing 
from  amonor  the  Greeks  the  jicmicious  errors  of  CyriUus  Lucar^ 
and  warmly  exhorts  him  to  depose  all  the  Greek  patriarchs  and^ 
bishops  that  are  not  favourable  to  the  Latin  Church.  Ilics^ 
exhortations  are  seconded  by  flattering  promises,  and,  partica- 
»  Isirly,  by  an  assurance  of  protection  arid  succour  from  the  Kin^ 

of  Spain.  Cyrillus  of  Berea  died  in  the  conmiunion  of  th«^ 
Romish  Church.  Sec  Hen.  Hillarii  IXoL  ad  Phil.  Cyprii  CbrotJ^ 
EccUsidC  Grccca^  p.  470. 
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1673,  at  Jerusalem^  by  Dositheus,  the  patriarch  c  e  n  t. 
pf  that  city  [^].  Without  entering  into  an  exa-g^^  jj^ 
mination  of  the  truth  and  equity  of  this  charge  p  a  r  t  l 
broughr  against  the  Greek  bishops,  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  it  was  the  controversy  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  that 
first  gave  rise  to  it.  The  latter,  and  more  espe- 
cially John  Claude,  so  justly  celebrated  for  hia 
extensive  learning  and  masterly  eloquence,  main- 
tained, that  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Transub" 
stantiatian^  were  of  a  modern  date,  and  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  the  ninth  century.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  with  A  maud 
at  their  head,  affirmed,  that  the  doctrine  of  Rome 
poncerning  the  Eucharist^  and  the  r^/i/ conversion 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  that  holy  ordinance,  had  been  received 
by  Chrisdans  in  all  ages  of  the  church  [h].  To 
strengthen  their  cause  further  by  authorities, 
that  they  imagined  would  have  no  small  influ- 
ence upon  their  adversaries,  they  ventured  to  as- 
sert, that  this  doctrine  was  adopted  by  all  the  Eas- 
tern Christians,  and  particularly  by  the  Greek 
churches  [ij. 

This 

[^3  ^^^9  ^^^  3°  account  of  this  council,  Aymon,  Mtmoires 
Auth^ntiques  dt  la  Reiigion  des  Grecs^  torn*  i.  p.  263.— Gis- 
berti  Cupcri  Epistol^t^  p.  404.  407.— See,  more  especially, 
the  judicious  and  learned  observations  of  Basnage  on  the 
transactions  of  this  council,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Religion  det 
Eglises  ReformSes^  period  iv.  p.  i.  c.  xxxii.  p.  452.  and  Cow* 
eii't  Account  of  the  Present  Slate  of  the  Greek  Churchy  book  i. 
ch.  V.  p.  136. 

^  \  b']  It  was  to  prove  this  most  groundless  assertion,  that 
the  famous  NicoUe,  published  his  artful  book,  De  la  Perp/- 
ttitj  de  la  Foi^  in  the  year  1664,  which  was  answered  with  H 
victorious  force  of  evidence,  by  the  learned  Claude. 

(^1 J  The  names  and  productions  of  the  principal  writers  that 

appeared  in  this  controversy,  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliothcca 

Urteca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  x.  p.  444.  and  in  the  learned  Pfaff '$ 

l^iisertati^  contr,   Ludov.  Logerii  Opus  Eucharisttcumy  pub* 

iuhed  tt  Tubingen  in  the  year  1718. 
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c  E  N  T.xhis  bold  assertion  required  strikinff  and  authen- 
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^icT  u.  ^^^  testimonies  to  give  it  any  dc^grec  or   credit. 

i*  A  R  T  I.  Accordingly  the  ambassador  of  France^   residing 
^       at  Constantinople,  received  orders  from  his  court 
to  concur  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to  leave  no  me- 
thods unemployed  in  procuring  certificates  from 
the  Greek  clergy  to  confirm  this  assertion.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Dutch  ambassa- 
dors, persuaded  that  no  such  doctrine  was  really 
professed  in  the  Greek  church,  procured  also  the 
testimonies  of   several  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
take  from  the  Roman  Catholic   disputants  this 
pretext  ;  which,  after  all,  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, as  it  did  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
The  result,  however,  of  this  scrutiny  was  favourable 
to  the  Romish  doctors,  whose   agents  in  foreiga 
parts  procured  a  more  numerous  list  of  testimonies 
than  their  adversaries  could  produce.     The  Pro- 
testants invalidated  these  testimonies,  by  proving 
fully,  that  many  of  them  were  obtained  b^  bribery^ 
from  the  indigent  Greeks,  whose  deplorable    po- 
verty made  them  sacrifice  truth  to  lucre;  and  that: 
a  gieat  number  of  them  were  drawn  by  artifice 
from  ignorant  priests,  whom,  the  Jesuits  deceiv* 
ed,  by  disguising  the  doctrines  of  Ro?ne  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  a  Grecian  air,  and  make 
them  re*.embie  the  reliL^ious  system  of  the  Eastern 
churches  [A],     drantirig  all  this  to   be  true,    it 
may  nevertheless  be  justly  questioned,  whether 
the  adiuission  of  certain  doctrines  in  the  Greek 
church,  that  resembled  the  errors  of  Popery,  is  to 
be  dated  from  the  period   now   befjre    us ;  and 

whoever 

[i]  Here,  above  all  other  histories,  the  reader  will  do  well 
to  con>uIt  CowcU's  Account  oj  the pnscnt  Staie  of  the  Greek 
Cburcb^  Prct.  p.  2.  aiid  also  book  i.  ch.  v.  p.  136.  as  this  au- 
thor wasi  actually  at  Constantinopie  when  this  scene  of  fraud  and 
Lribory  was  cwrricd  on,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  insidious 
«  arts  and  pertitliuus  practices  employed  by  the  Jesuits  to  obtain 

jrom  the  Greek  priests  and  monks  te.  timtjr.ics  in  favour  of  the 
<lortnnc  of  the  Latin  cr  Romish  church. 
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whoever  examines  this  controversy  with  a   spirit  c  e  v  T. 

If  VTT 

of  impartiality,  accompanied  w^ith   a  competent  g^^  jj 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  religious  doctrine  p  a  r  t  r. 
of  the  Greek  churches,  \^ill  perhaps  find,  that  a  "'  ^      ' 
certain  vague  and  obscure  notion,  similar  to  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation^  has  been 
received  during  many  ages   by  several  of  these 
churches  ;  though,  in   these  latter  times,   they 
may  have  learnt,  from  the  Romish  missionaries, 
the  Popish  manner  of  expressing  this  monstrous 
and  unaccountable  tenet  [/]. 

IV.  Of  those  independent    Greek   churches,  ilic  Ra»- 
Tvhich  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  are"*"^*" 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constanfinople^  there  is  none  but  the  church  esta- 
blished in  Russia  that  can  furnish  any  matter  for 
an  ecclesiastical  historian;   the  rest  are  sunk   in 
thmc  most  deplorable  ignorance  and  barbarity  that 
c^B  possibly  be  imagined.     About  the  year  1666, 
a  cr  crtam  sect,  which  assumed  the  name  oilsbrani- 
^^9  !•  e.  the  multitude  of  the  Electa  but  were  called 
their  adversaries,  RoskAsnika,  or  the  seditious 
fctiorij  arose  in  Russia,  and  excited  considerable 
tuxBults  and  commotions  in  that  kingdom  [w]. 
The  reasons  that  this  sect  alleges  in  defence  of  its 
separation  from  the  Russian  church,  are  not  as  yet 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;   nor   have 
^'^e  any  satisfactory  or  accurate  account  of  its  doc- 
trines and  institutions  [;;J ;  we  only  know  in  ge- 
neral, 

[/]  The  learned  La  Croze,  ^vho  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
P^^pcnsity  to  favour  the  cause  of  Ro^ne  in  general,  or  that  of 
^«c  Jesuits  in  particular,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  had 
^^^^cn  long  in  possession  of  the  foolish  doctrine  of  TranTubstan' 
^'miio/i.  Sec  Gi»bcrti  Cupcri  /Tyo/  ro/.  p.  37.  44.  48.  51.  65. 

[w]  These,  perhaps,  are  the  same  persons  of  v\liom  the  Icam- 
^  Gmelin  speuks,  under  t'»iC  (denomination  of  btcrowcrzi,  ia 
Jhe  account  of  his  Voya^f*  into  Siberia,  torn,  iv,  p.  404. 

SS*  [ff]  This  sect  is  called  bv  other  authors  the  sect  of  the 
^oshoiniki.      According    to   the   account   of    Voltaire,   >\ho 

pretend| 
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CENT,  neral,  that  its  members  affect  an  eztraordioarj  ail 
s  ^^iL  ^^  piety  and  devotion,  and  complain  of  the  cor- 
F  A  K  T  L  ruptions  introduced  into  the  ancient  religion  d 
the  Russians,  partly  by  the  negligence,  and  partly 
by  the  ambition,  of  the  Episcopal  Order  [o].  On 
the  other  hand,  great  pains  were  taken  to  con- 
quer the  obstinacy  of  this  factious  sect;  argu- 
ments, promises,  threatenings,  dragoonings^  the 
authority  of  synods  and  councils,  seconded  by 
racks  and  gibbets ;  in  a  word,  all  the  methods 

that 

pretends  to  have  drawn  the  materials  of  his  History  9/  tht 
Russian  Emftire  under  Peter  I.  from  authentic  records  fumnh- 
ed  by  the  court  of  Petersburg,  this  sect  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  twelfth  century.  The  members  of  it  allege,  10 
defence  of  their  separation,  the  corruptions,  both  in  doctrine 
and  discipline,  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Rttssiao 
Church.  They  profess  a  rigorous  zeal  for  the  Letter  of  Ho- 
ly Scripture,  which  they  do  not  understand  ;  and  the  tran- 
sposition of  a  single  word  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Russian  Bi- 
ble, though  this  transposition  was  made  to  correct  an  uncouth 
phrase  in  the  translation  commonly  received,  threw  them 
into  the  greatest  combustion  and  tumult.  They  will  not 
allow  a  priest  to  administer  baptism  after  having  tasted  spi- 
rituous liquor  \  and  in  this,  perhaps,  they  do  not  amiss,  since 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  Russian  priests  seldom  touch  the 
Hask  without  drinking  deep.  They  hold,  that  there  is  no 
subordination  of  rank,  no  superior  or  inferior,  among  the 
faithful  ;  that  a  Christian  may  kill  himself  for  the  love  of 
Christ  :  that  Hallelujab  must  be  but  twice  pronoupced  \  and 
th.11  it  is  a  great  sin  to  repeat  it  thrice  \  and  that  a  priest 
must  never  give  a  blessing  but  with  three  fingers.  1  hey  are 
regular,  even  to  austerity,  in  their  manners  \  but  as  they  hive 
aUvays  refused  to  admit  Christians  of  other  denominations 
into  their  relij^ious  a^^semblies,  they  have  been  suspected  of 
committing  in  them  various  abominations,  which  ought  not 
to  be  believed  without  the  strongest  demonstrative  proof. 
They  are  accused,  for  example,  of  killing  a  child  in  these 
assemblies,  and  of  drinking  its  blooJ,  and  of  lascivous  com- 
merce in  its  most  irregular  furm.^. 

[&]  See  B  ruius,  De  Statu  EccUsia  Reltgioms  Muscoviticar, 
sect.  xi.  cap  vii,  p.  69.  sect.  ii.  crip.  xvi.  p.  218. — Append* 
270. — Hciueccius's  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  written  in 
(irrman,  p.  30. — Haven's  Iter  Russicum, — Seme  doctors  con* 
jecture,  that  these  Isbraniki^  or  Roslo/mli,  are  a  branch  de- 
scended frum  the  ancient  Bogomilians,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready given  some  account,  cent.  xii.  part  ii.  chap.  v.  sect,  ii- 
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that  artifice  or  barbarity  could  suggest  were  prac-  c  k  k  r. 
tised  to  bring  back  these  seditious  heretics  into  5  ^^^I^ 
the  bosom  of  the  church.     But  the  effect  of  these  p  a  r  t  1. 
violent  measures  by  no  means  answered  the  ex-       ' 
pectations  of  the  Russian  government ;  they  ex- 
asperated, instead  of  reclaiming,  these  schismatics, 
who  retired  into  the  woods  and  desarts,  and,  as  it 
otten  happens,  were  rendered  more  fierce  and  des- 
perate by  the  calamities  and  sufferings  in  which 
they  were  involved.     From  the  time  that  Petek 
the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  made 
such  remarkable  changes  in  the  form  and  admi- 
nistration both  of  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, this  faction  has  been  treated  with 
more  humanity  and  mildness ;  but  it  is  alleged, 
^hat  these  mild  proceedings  have  by  no  means 
liealed  the  schism ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
K^osKOLNnu  have  gained  strength,  and  are  be- 
c:ome  still  more  obstinate  since  the  period  now 
a:xienironed. 

V.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  ?^^*°?*' 
account  of  this  reformation  of  the  church  ofRus-^totht 
j-ia^  that  was  owing  to  the  active  zeal  and  wisdom  ^««an 
of  P£T£R.  I.  iot  though  this  interesting  event  pc^ri.^ 
'belongs  to  the  history  of  the  following  century, 
yet  the  scheme,  by  which  it  was  brought  about, 
'Was  laid  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  now  before 
us.     This  great  prince  made  no  change  in  the 
articles  of  laith  received  among  the  Russians,  and 
which  contain  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church. 
But  he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  have  this  doctrine 
explained  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates 
of  right  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
he  used  the  most  effectual  methods  to  destroy,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  influence  of  that  hideous  super- 
stition that  sat  brooding  over  the  whole  nation  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  of  the 
.clergy,  which  was  incredible,  and  that  of  the 
people,  which  would  have  surpassed  it,  had  that 

been 
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^  xv?i.^*  ^^^  possible.  These  were  great  and  arduous  uil- 
Sect.il  dertakings ;  and  the  reformation,   to  which  they 
f  ^  '^  T  I  pointed,  was  such  as  seemed  to  require  whole  a- 
ges  to  accomplish  and  bring  to  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  perfection.     To    accelerate  the   execu- 
tion of  this  glorious  plan,   Peter    I.   became  a 
zealous  protector  and  patron  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  encouraged,  by  various  instances  of  muni- 
,  ficence,  men  of  learning  and  genius  to  settle  in 
his   dominions,     i^le  reformed  the   schools  that 
were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  erect- 
ed new  seminaries  of  learning.     He  endeavoured 
to  excite  in  his  subjects  a  desire  of  emerging  from 
their  ignorance   and  brutality,  and  a  taste  for 
knowledge  and  the  useful  arts.     And,  to  crown 
all  these  noble  attempts,  he  extinguished  the  in- 
fernal spirit  of  persecution;   abolished  the  penal 
laws  against  those  that  differed  merely  in  religious 
opinion  from  the  established  church;  and|^ranted 
to  christians  of  all  denominations  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  privilege   of  peforming  divine 
worship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  re- 
spective liturgies  and  institutions.     This  liberty, 
however,  was  modified  in  such  a  prudent  manner, 
as  to  restrain  and  defeat  any  attempts  that  might 
be  made  by  the  Latins  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Popery  in  Russia,  or  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontif  be;-ond  the  chapels  of  that 
conimunion   that  were   tolerated  by  law.     For 
though  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  places  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  yet  the  Jesuits 
were  not  pennitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
missionaries  or  public  teachers   in  Russia^  and  a 
particular  charge  was   given   to  the  council,  to 
which  belonged  the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  to  use  their  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  Romiih  tenets  among 
the  people. 

Besides 
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Besides  all  this,  a  notable  change  was  now  in-  c  e  n  t: 
rroduced  into  the  manner  of  governing  the  church,  g  ^^"'  ,j^ 
The  splendid  dignity  of  patriarch,  which  ap-PAn*  i. 
proached  too  near  the  lustre  and  prerogatives  of 
majesty,  not  to  be  offensive  to  the  emperor,  and 
burthensome  to  the  people,  was  suppressed,  ot 
rathdr  assumed  by  this  spirited  prince,  who  de- 
clared himself  the  supreme  pontif  and  head  of  the 
Russian  church  [^].  The  functions  of  this  high 
and  important  office  were  intrusted  with  a  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Petersburg^  which  was  called  the 
Ho^y  Synods  and  in  which  one  of  tlie  archbishops^ 
the  most  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  pru- 
dence, was  appointed  as  president.  This  honour- 
able office  was  filled  by  the  famous  Stephen 
Javorsci,  who  composed  a  laborious  work,  in  the 
Russian  language,  against  heresy  [y].  The  other 
orders  of  the  clergy  continued  in  their  respective 
rank  and  offices ;  but  both  their  revenues  and 
their  authority  were  considerably  diminished.  It 
was  resolved'  at  first,  in  this  general  reformation, 
to  abolish  all  monasteries  and  convents,  as  preju- 
dicbl  to  the  community,  and  unfriendly  to  popu- 
lation ;  but  this  resolution  was  not  put  in  execu- 

Vol.  V.  S  tion; 

Jtr  [^  ]  This  account  is  not  perhaps  entirely  accurate.  Dr 
Moshcim  seems  to  insinuate  that  Peter  assumed  not  only  the- 
authority,  but  also  the  office  and  title  of  patriarch  or  supreme 
pontif,  and  head  of  the  church.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
tase  ^  he  retained  the  power  without  the  title,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  oath  that  every  member  of  the  synod  he  had  esta- 
blished was  obliged  to  take,  when  he  was  appointed  to  that 
office.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  authority,  as  emperor, 
that  he  claimed  an  absolute  authority  in  the  church,  and  not 
from  any  ghostly  chara9ter  or  denomination.  The  oath  now 
mentioned  ran  thus :  '*  I  swear  and  promise  to  be  a  faithful 
and  obedient  subject  and  servant  to  my  true  and  natural  so- 
vereign, and  to  the  august  successors  it  shall  please  him  to 
appoint,  in  consequence  of  the  indisputable  power  he  has  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown.  I  acknowledge  hint 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  this  spiritual  college/^  6cc.  See  Vol- 
taire *f  Hisioire  dt  l^Empire  Ae  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand^ 
torn.  i.  p.  174. 

[7]  Lequieh,  Oritns  Christ ianus^  torn.  i.  p.  1295. 
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'  T.  tion  ;  on  the  contrary^  the  emperor  himself  erect- 
^y*!,  ed  a  roagni(icent  monastery  in  honour  of  Alexao^ 
T  I.  dcr  Newsky,  whom  the  Russians  place  in  the  list 
^"^  of  their  heroes  [r]. 

sute  of     VI.  A  small  body  of  the  Monopbysites  in  jisia 
yiouo-  abandoned,   for  some  time,  the  doctrine  and  in  — 
stitutions  of  their  ancestors,  and  embraced  th< 
communion  of  Romr.    This  step   was   entirel; 
owing  to  the  suggestions  and  intrigues  of  a  perso' 
named  Andrew  Achigian,  who  had  been  edizrz^' 
cated  at  Rome,  where   he  imbibed  the  principli 
of  Popery,  and,  having  obtained  the  title 
dignity  of  patriarch  from  the  Roman  pontif, 
sumed  the  denomination  oif  Ignatius  XXIV.  [j 
After  the  death  of  this  pretended  patriarch,  an^ 
ther  usurper,  whose  name  was   Peter,  aspired  a^      af* 
ter  the  same  dignity,  and,  taking  the  title  of  IJL     Ig- 
natius XXV.  placed  himself  in  the  patriarcfarA'  =hal 
chair  ;  but  the  lawful  patriarch  of  the  sect  hs.«:f  had 
credit  enough  with  the  Turks  to  procure  the  f^    de- 
position  and  .banishment  of  tliis  pretender  ;  um  Msand 
thus  the  small  congregation  which  acknowledge ^s^ged 
his  jurisdiction  was  entirely  dispersed  [^].     T^  .Ml  he 
African  Monopbysites,  and   more  especially  t^r    the 
\  Copts^  notwithstanding  that  poverty  and  ignoranK~~:Knce 

;  which  exposed  them  to  the  seductions  of  sophisv^  -^3try 

iid 


[r]  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  cither  the  Danisi 
Germiin  languages,  will  tiud  several  interesting  anecdotes 
lating  to  these  changes  in  Haven^s  Iter  Russicum, 

[x]  From  the  fifteenth  century  downward^^   all  the  ps 
arctis  of  the  Mo  no  phy  sites  have  taken  the  name  of  Ignat 
and  that  for  no  other  reason  than  to  shew  that  they  are 
lineal  successors  of  Ignatius,  who  was  bishop  of  Antioclc===^  ^ 
the  fir>t  century,  and  of  consequence  the  lawful  patriarch         ^^* 
Antioch.     A  like  reason  induces  the  religious  chief  of  ^"^ 

Maronites,  who  also  lays  claim  to  the  same  dignity,  to  assu^^"'^ 
the  name  of  Petf  r  ;  for  St  Peter  is  said  to  have  governed  *"^ 
church  of  Antioch  before  Ignatius. 

[/]  Jo.  Simon.  Ai^semanni  Bit/iotb.  Orientalis^  Clemenl^^'^ 
Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  482.  and  his  DUurt,  de  Monopbysiiis,  %^^^* 
iii.  p.  6,  7. 
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and  gain,  stood  firm  in  their  principles,  and  made  c  e  n  t. 
ad  obstinate  resistance  to  the  promises,  presents,  g/^^'if 
and  attempts,  employed  by  thp  papal  missionaries Partj^ 
to  bring  them  under  the  Roman  yokc-i*— With  re- 
spect  to  the  Abyssinians^  we  have  mentioned  al- 
ready, in  its  proper  place,  the  revolution  by 
which  they  delivered  themselves  from  that  tyxan- 
nical  yoke,  and  resumed  the  liberty  they  had  so 
improdently  renounced.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  take  notice  here  of  the  zeal  discoverred  by  the 
Lutherans,  in  their  attempts  to  dispel  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  this  people,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer  religion,  and  a 
more  rational  worship.  It  was  with  this  pious 
design  that  the  learned  Heyling,  of  Lvbec^  un- 
dertook a  voyage  into  Etbopia  in  the  year  1634^ 
where  he  resided  many  years,  and  acquired  such 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
the  emperor^  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  high 
and  important  office  of  prime  minister  of  that 
mighty  empire.  In  this  eminent  statbn,  he  gave 
many  instances  of  his  zeal  both  for  the  interests  of 
idigion  and  the  public  good ;  after  which  he  set 
out  for  Europe^  but  never  arrived  there,  nor  is  it 
known  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  accident,  he 
ended  his  days  [li]. 

Several  years  after  this,  Ernest,  Duke  of  Sax:^^ 
Gotba^  surnamed  the  Piousy  on  account  of  his  emi- 
nent sanctity  and  virtue,  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  a  new  attempt  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  in  its  parity  and  simplicity,  anftong 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Abyssinians.  This 
^ign  was  formed  by  the  councils  and  suggestions* 
of  the  famous  Ludblph,  and  was  to  have  been 
-executed  by  the  ministry*  of  Abbot  Gregory,  an 

S  2  Abyssinian, 

[ft]  A  very  curious  life  of  Heyling  was  published  in  Ger- 
■^aa  by  Dr  Michaelis  at  Hall,  in  i724.«— See  also  MoUca 
^'itUfria  Liferataj  torn.  i.  p.  253^ 
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c  E  ti  T.  Abyssinian,  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  £a- 

sfcT^'wJ^P^  ['"']•     ^^^  unhappy  fate  of  this  missionary. 
Part  I.  who  perished  in  a  shipwreck  in  the  year  1657, 
did  not  totally  discourage   the  prince  from  pur- 
Suing  his  purpose;  for,  in  the  year  1663,  he  en- 
trusted the  same  pious  and  important  commission 
with  John  Michael  Wansleb,  a  native  of  £r- 
fiirt^  to  whom  he  gave  the  wisest  orders,  and  whom 
he  charged  particularly  to  leave  no  means  unem- 
ployed that  might  contribute  to  give  the  Abyssi* 
nian  nation  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Germans, 
as  it  was  upon  this  basis  alone  that  the  success  of 
the  present  enterprize  could  be  built.     WaDsleb, 
however,  whose  virtue  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  abilities,  instead  of  continuing  his  journey  to 
Abysiiniaj  remained  several  years  in  Egypt.  On  his 
return  from  thence  into  Europe^  he  began  to  en^ 
tertain  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  account  that 
would  naturally  be  demanded  both  of  his  conduct* 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  employed  thi 
sums  of  money  he  received  for  his  Abyssinian  ex 
pedition.    These  apprehensions  rendered  him  des- 


perate,  because  they  were  attended  with  a  con 
sciousness  of  guilt.     Hence,  instead  of  returnin. 
into  Germany^  he  went  directl>  to  Rcme^  where,  i 
the  year  1667,  he  embraced,  at  least  in  outwa 
profession,  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and  e 
tered  into  the  Dominican  Order  [x].     Thus  t 
pious  designs  of  the  best  of  princes  failed  in  t. 
execution.     To  them,  however,  we  are  indebt 
for  the  great  light  that  has  been  thrown  by  t 
learned  and  laborious   Ludolph  on   the   histoK'^"* 

doctric»  ^3 

[w]  See  Ludolphi  ProVmium  ad  Comm.  in  Hist,  JEtbs^^ 
p.  31. — Junckeri  Vtta]oh\  Ludolphi,  p.  68. 

[*]  For  an  account  of  this  inconstant  and  worthless,  Y>^^ 
Ic.  ncd  man,  see  Lobo,  Voyage  d"* Abyss,  torn.  i.  p.  198,  Z^  "^^ 
23.;,  248. — Cyprian,  Cat o log,  MSS  Biblioth.  Gothance^  p.  ^ '^\ 
Ejis.  Ktn^vidoty  Pref.  ad  Histor.  Patriarch,  Alexand,  Ech***" 
an.:  Qjolif,  Scriptor,  Ordin.  Pr^dic,  torn.  ii.  p.  693.  See  t*-*^ 
same  auihors,  Hutoria  Ecclcsia  AUxandrincc. 
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doctrine,  literature,  and  manners,  of  the  Abyssi-c  e  n  t: 
nians,  which  before  this  period,  were  but  very  su-  s/^tI^u. 
perficially  known  in  £«rcjp^.  Part  r. 

Vll.  The  state  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia  j^^ic  s'tatco'f 
underwent  a  considerable  change  soon  after  thethcArmc 
commencement  of  this  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  incursions  of  Abbas  the  Great,  King  of 
Persia^  into  that  province.  This  prince  laid  waste 
all  that  part  of  Armenia  that  lay  contiguous  to  his 
dominions,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  retire 
into  Persia.  These  devastations  were  designed  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  approaching  to  his  fron- 
tier ;  for  the  Eastern  monarchs,  instead  of  erect- 
ing fortified  towns  on  the  borders  of  their  re- 
spective kingdoms,  as  is  done  by  the  European 
princes,  laid  waste  their  borders  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  enemy,  that,  by  thus  cutting  off  the 
means  of  their  subsistance,  their  progress  might 
be  either  entirely  stopped,  or  considerably  retard- 
ed. In  this  general  emigration,  the  more  opu- 
lent and  better  sort^of  the  Armenians  removed  to 
Ispahan^  the  capital  of  Persia^  where  the  generous 
monarch  granted  them  a  beautiful  suburb  for  their 
residence,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  patriarch. 
Under  the  reign  of  this  magnanimous  prince,  who 
cherished  his  people  with  a  paternal  tenderness, 
these  happy  exiles  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty 
and  abundance ;  but  after  his  death  the  scene 
changed,  and  they  were  involved  in  calamities 
of  various  kinds  [y\.  The  storm  of  persecution 
that  arose  upon  them  shook  their  constancy; 
many  of  them  apostatised  to  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion, so  that  it  was  justly  to  be  feared  that  this 
branch  of  the  Armenian  church  would  gradually 
perish.     On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  religion 

Sj  in 

(jf  3  ^*c  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse^  torn*  ii.  p.  io6.  — Ga« 
l>iiel  du  Ciunon,  Nouvef/ei  Rciationt  du  Levant^  p.  2o6. 
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GEM  T.  in  that  cburch  derived  considerable  advantages, 
g  ^^1' u^  from  the  settlement  of  a  prodigious   number  of 
Part  1.  Armenians  in  different  parts  of  Europe  for  the 
'"   ^      '  purposes  of  commerce.     These   merchants,-  who 
had  fixed  their  residence,  during  this   century, 
at  London,  Amsterdam^  Marseilles  and  Venice  [«], 
"were  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  religion  in 
their  native  country.    And  their  situation  furnish- 
ed them  with  favourable  opportunities  of  exerting 
their  zeal  in  this  good  cause,  and  particularly  of 
supplying  their  Asiatic  brethren  with  Armenian 
translations  oT  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  other 
theological  books,  from  the   European    presses, 
^specially   from  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
These  pious  and  instructive  productions  being  dis- 
persed among  the  Armenians,  who  lived  under 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  governments,  contribut- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  preserve  that  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious people  from  falling  into  the  most  consum- 
mate and  deplorable  ignoranc^^ 
.     Vlll.  The   division^  that   reigned  among  the 
thcNcno-  Nestorians  in  the.  preceding  century  still  subsists 
v»^        cd  ;  and  all  the  methods  tba^had  been  employed 
to  heal  them  proved  hitherto  ineffectual.      Some 
of  the  Nestorian  bishops  discovered  a  propensity  to 
nccomincjdate  matters  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
•►Elias  II.  bishop  of  Mosul ^  sent    two  private  em- 
bassies to  the  Pope,  in  the  years  1607  and  1610, 
to  solicit  his  friendship  ;  and,  in  the  letter  he  ad- 
dressed upon  that  occasion  to  Paul  IV.  declared 

hi^ 

[7,"]  For  an  account  of  the  Armenians  vbo  sfttlcd  at  Mar- 
5tillcs,  and  of  the  books  they  took  care  to  have  printed  in 
that  city  for  the  use  of  their  brctliren   in   foreign  parts,   see 

Rich.  Simon's  Lettres  CboisieA^   torn.   ii.   p.  137 The  same 

author  (torn.  iv.  p.  j6o),  and  the  learned  John  Joachim  Schro- 
der, in  a  DisieriHtion  prefixed  to  his  Thesaurus  Lirguu-  ^r- 
menicic^  give  an  account  of  the  Armenian  Bible  that  was 
printed  in  Holland.  The  latter  also  takes  notice  of  the  oibtr 
Armenian  books  that  were  published  at  Venice,  Lyons,  and 
Arosterdaoi,  loc.  ctt.  cap.  ii.  sect.  xxv.  p.  38. 
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his  desire  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  cent. 
the  Nestorians  and  the  Latin  church  [^2].  Ehass^^^/u, 
HI.  though  at  first  extremely  averse  to  the  doc- Part  i 
trine  and  institution  of  that  church,  changed  his 
sentiments  in  this  respect ;  and,  in  the  year  1657, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  congregation  De  propa^ 
ganda  Ude^'va  which  he  intimated  his  readiness  to 
join  with  the  church  of  Rome^  on  condition  that 
the  Pope  would  allow  the  Nestorians  a  place  of 
public  worship  in  that  city,  and  would  abstain 
from  all  attempts  to  alter  the  doctrine  or  discip- 
line  of  that  sect  \b\  The  Romish  doctors  could 
not  but  perceive  that  a  reconciliation,  founded  on 
such  conditions  as  these,  would  be  attended  with 
no  advantage  to  their  church,  and  promised  no* 
thing  that  could  flatter  the  ambition  of  their 
pontif.  And  accordingly  we  do  not  find  that  the 
proposal  above  mentioned  was  accepted.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Nestorians  were  received,  at 
this  time,  into  the  communion  of  the  Romish 
church,  or  that  the  bishops  of  Mosul  were,  after 
this  period,  at  all  solicitous  about  the  friendship  or 
good-will  of  the  Roman  pontif.  The  Nestorian 
bishops  of  Ormus^  \%  ho  successively  assume  the 
name  of  Simeon,  proposed  also,  more  than 
once  [r],  plans  of  reconciliation  with  the  church 
0^ Rome;  and,,  with  that  view,  sent  the  Romaci 
pontif  a  confession  of  their  faith,  that  gave  a  clear 
idea  of  their  religious  tenets  and  institutions.  But 
these  proposals  were  little  attended  to  by  the  court 
of  Romcy  which  was  either  owing  to  its  dislike  of  the 
doctrine  of  these  Nestorians  [rf],  or  to  that  con- 
tempt  which  their  poverty  and  want  of  influence 

S  4  excited 

C*]  Jos«  Situ.  Assemanni  BibHoth.  Orient.  Clement,  Vatican^ 
torn.  i.  p.  543.  tom.  ii.  p.  457.  tona.  iii.  p.  i.  p.  650. 

_^]  Assemanni  loc,  cit.  torn.  iii.  p.  2. 

c]  In  the  years  1619  and  1653. 

[</]  Assemanni  Joe,  at.  torn.  i.  p.  531.  torn.  ii.  p.  457. 
^in.  iii.  p  i.  p."  622, 
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c  E  N  T.  excited  in  the  pontifs,  whose  ambition  and  avi» 
sicT.  iT.dity  aimed  at  acquisions  of  more  consequence  ; 
l^AR T  I.  for  it  is  well  known,  that,  since  the  year  1617,  the 
bishops  of  Ormus  have  been  in  a  low  and  declin- 
ing state,  both  in  point  of  opulence  and  credit, 
and  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  excite  the 
envy  of  their  brethren  at  Mosul  [#]•  T]Jjc  Romish 
missionaries  gained  over,  neverthelt^illf  to  their 
communion,  a  handful  of  Nestorians,  whom  they 
formed  into  a  congregation  or  church,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century.  The  bishops  or  patnarchs 
of  this  little  flock  reside  in  the  city  o(  Amda^  or 
Diarbeker^  and  all  assume  the  denomination  of 
Joseph  [/J.  The  Nestorians,  who  inhabit  the 
coasts  of  Alalabar^  and  are  called  the  Christians 
uf  St  Thomas,  suffered  innumerable  vexations, 
and  the  most  grievous  persecution,  from  the 
Ilomish  priests,  and  more  especially  the  Jesuits, 
while  these  settlements  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but  neither  artifice  nor  violence 
could  engage  them  to  embrace  the  communion 
of  Rome  [g].  But  when  Cochin  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  ill  the  year  1663,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  driven  out  of  these  qua^-ters,  the  persecuted 
Nestorians  resumed  their  primitive  liberty,  and 
were  reinstated  in  the  privilege  of  serving  God 
i^ithout  molestation,  accordn)g  to  their  con- 
sciences!. These  blessings  they  still  continue  to 
enjoy  ;  nor  are  such  of  them  as  entered  into  the 
communion  of  Rome  disturbed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
are  used  to  treat  with  toleration  and  indulgence 
all  sects  who  live  peaceably  with  those  who  difter 
from  them  in  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies. 

[f]  Pet.  Strozza,  Pro]/,  ad  librum  de  Chaluteorum  dogma- 
tibus, 

' f]   See  Lequitn,  Or'uns  Cbrisiianus^  torn.  Ii.  p.  J078, 
^  [r  ]  Lc  Croze  HisCoire  du  Cbrisiianistftc  des  InJes^  livr.  r, 

V'  344- 

L^J    Schouten  Voyage  aux  ladcs  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  jjp^  ^g^ 
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The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

X,  "X'TTT'E  have  already  seen  [a]  the  calamitiesc  e  n  T, 
Y  y     ^'"1  vexations  the  Lutheran  church  suf-g^''^^"- jj 
ftred  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the   Roman  p-kt  u" 
pontifs,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of  the  house  of'"'  •    "'" 
-^ustrta,  which,  on  many  occasions,  shewed    too  nn  churdi 
great  a  propensity  to  second   their  ambitious  and  I^^e'™'^ 
despotic  measures  ;  we  shall  therefore,  at  presentpiJ^Tha 
^lonfine  our  view  to  the  losses  it  sustainedfrom  other  hmUiu 
«3^uarters.     The  cause  of    Lutheranism  suffered  cA^m. 
^Considerably  by  the  desertion  of  Maurice,  Land- 
grave o( Hesse,  a  prince  of  uncommon  genius  and 
learning,  whu  not  only  embraced  the  doctrine  and 
di<;ipline  of  the  i!^r;/wi/ church  [i],  but  also,  in 
The  year  1604,  removed  the  Lutheran  professors 
from  their  places  in    the  University  of  Marpurg^ 
and  the  doctors   of  that   communion  from    the 
churches  they  had  in  his   dominions.     Maurice, 
after  taking  this  vigorous  step,  on  account  of  the 
obstinacy  with  wliich  the  Lutheran  clergy  opposed 

hia 

[d]  In  the  UistoTy  of  th«  Romisb  Cliurch,— See  above. 

ffiP  [6J  The  reader  must  always  remembet,  ihat  (he  writ- 
(ri  ai   the  ci^nlinciil   j^toerally  U!e  the  driiomijwtion  ol    Re-  ~ 

furmad  in  a  limited  sewc,  'o  (iistinjji 
Und    ihe    Calviiiislical    Chur 
Uo  ptrs 
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CENT,  his  design,  took  particular  care  to  have  his  sub* 
SE^cT?'nJ^cts  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Hdvetic 
Part  iLchurch,  and  introduced  into  the  Hessian  churches 
the  form  ot  public  worship  that  was  observed  at 
Geneva.  This  plan  was  not  executed  without 
some  difficulty ;  but  it  acquired  a  complete  de- 
gree of  stability  and  consistence  in  the  year  1619, 
when  deputies  were  sent  by  this  prince  to  the  sy- 
nod of  Dort,  in  Holland,  with  express  orders  to 
consent,  in  the  name  of  the  Hessian  churches,  to 
all  the  acts  that  should  be  passed  in  that  assembly. 
The  doctors  of  the  Reformed  church,  who  lived 
at  this  period,  defended  strenuously  the  measures 
followed  by  Maurice,  and  maintained,  that  in 
all  these  transactions  he  observed  the  strictest 
principles  of  equity,  and  discovered  an  uncommon 
spirit  of  moderation.  Perhaps  the  doctors  of 
modem  days  may  view  this  matter  in  a  different 
point  of  light.  They  will  acknowledge,  perhaps 
without  hesitation,  that  if  this  illustrious  prince 
had  been  more  influenced  by  the  sentiments  of 
the  wisest  of  the  Reformed  doctors,  concerning 
the  conduct  we  ought  to  observe  towards  those 
who  diifer  from  us  in  religious  matters,  and  less 
by  his  own  will  and  humour,  he  would  have  or- 
dered  many   things  otherwise  than  he  actually 

did  [i]. 

U.  The  example  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was 
followed,  in  the  year  1614,  by  John  Sigismund, 

elector 


Reforma. 
«ion  takes 
place  in 
Branden- 
burg. 


[r]  Tlie  restder  will  find  a  more  ample  account  of  this  mat- 
ter in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  divines  of  Cassel  and 
Dermstadt,  published  at  Cassel,  Marpurg,  and  Giessen,  in  the 
years  1632,  1636,  1647  >  ^"^  of  which  Salig  speaks  largely 
in  his  Hist.  Aug.  Confess,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  756.  Those 
who  understand  the  German  language,  may  also  consult 
Garth's  llistorischer  Berifbt  'Von  dem  Religions  Wesen  in  Fur- 
stenthum  liesscn,  1706,  in  410. — Cyprian's  Vnterricbi  von 
Kirchlithrr  Vernriti*ung  dcr  Protcstantcn,  p.  263,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  loi. — As  al«iothe  Acts  published  in  the  VnscbuUigcn 
fiacbrichtcn^  A.  1 749,  p.  25. 
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elector  of  Brandenburg  ;  who  also  renounced  Lu-  ct^r. 
theranism,  and  embraced  the  communion  of  the  .  ^^"- 
Reformed  churches,   though  with  certain  restric- p  a  r  x  n! 
tions,  and  without  employing  any  acts  of  mere 
authority  to  engage  his  subjects  in  the  same  mea- 
sure.    For  it  is  observable,  that  this  prince  did 
not  adopt  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
He  introduced,    indeed,  into  his   dominions  the 
form  of  public  worship  that  was  established  at  Ge^ 
9eva,  and  he  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  manner  in  which  be  is  present  in  the  eu- 
charist,  as  they  appeared  to  him  much  more  con- 
formable to  reason  and  scripture  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutherans  relating  to  these  points.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  refused  to  admit  the  Calvi- 
nistical  doctrine  of  Divine  Grace  and  Absolute  De- 
crees ;  and,  on  this  account,  neither  sent  deputies 
ito  the  synod  of  Dort^   nor  adopted  the  decisions 
cif  that  famous  assembly  on  these  intricate  sub- 
jects.    This  way  of  thinking  was  so  exactly  fol- 
J.o\ved  by  the  successors  of  Sigismund,  that  they 
siever  would  allow  the  opinion  of  Calvin  concern- 
ing the  Divine  Decrees^   to  be  considered  as  the, 
public  and  received   doctrine   of  the  Reformed 
c:iTurches  in  their  dominions.     It  must  be  parti- 
c:ularly   mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  this  wise 
prince,  that  he  granted  to  his  subjects  an  entire 
liberty  in  religious  matters,  and  left  it  to  their 
unrestrained  and  free  choice,  whether  they  would 
vemain  in  the  profession  of  Lutheranism,  or  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  sovereign  ;  nor  did  \\t 
exclude  from  civil  honours  and  employments,  or 
from  the  usual  marks  of  his  protection  and  favour, 
f  hose  who  continued  in  the  fairh  of  their  ancestors. 
"This   lenity  and   moderation,   which  seemed  so 
adapted  to  prevent  jealousy  and  envy,  and  to  sa- 
^sFy  both  parties,  aid  not  however  produce  this 
^uturul  and  salutary  effect ;  nor  weie  they  suHl- 

cicnt 
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CENT,  cient  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
s^QT^ \\  ^^^^^^y  several  warm  and  inconsiderate  votaries  of 
p  A  K  T  It  Lutheranism.  These  over-zealous  persons,  who 
breathed  the  violent  spirit  of  an  age  in  which 
matters  of  consequence  were  usually  carried  on 
with  vehemence  and  rigour,  looked  upon  it  as 
intolerable  and  highly  provoking,— that  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  should  enjoy  the  same  ho- 
nours and  prerogatives, — that  all  injurious  terms 
and  odious  compari3ons  should  be  banished  from 
religious  debates — ^that  the  controverted  points  in 
theology  should  either  be  entirely  omitted  in  the 
sermons  and  public  discourses  of  the  clergy,  or 
explained  with  a  spirit  of  modesty  an' I  Christian 
charity,— rthat  certain  rites  which  displeased  the 
Calvinists  should  be  totally  abolished,— ^and  that 
they  who  differed  in  opinions,  should  be  obliged 
to  Jive  in  peace,  concord,  and  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  good  offices.  If  it  was  unreasonable 
in  them  to  be  offended  at  injunctions  of  this  na- 
ture, it  was  still  more  so  to  discover  their  indig- 
nation, in  a  manner  that  excited  not  only  sharp 
and  uncharitable  debates,  but  also  civil  commo- 
tions and  violent  tumults,  that  disturbed  consi- 
derably the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  nourish- 
ed a  spirit  of  sedition  and  revolt,  which  the  labour 
of  years  was  employed  to  extingush  in  vain.  In 
this  troubled  state  of  things,  the  divines  oi Saxony^ 
and  more  especially  those  of  PVittevibergj  under- 
took to  defend  the  Lutheran  cause  ;  but  if  it  be 
acknowledged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  their  views 
were  good,  and  their  intentions  upright ;  it  must 
be  owned,  on  the  other,  that  their  style  was  keen 
even  to  a  degree  of  licentiousness,  and  their  zeal 
warm  beyond  all  measure.  And  indeed,  as  it 
generally  happens,  their  want  of  moderation  hurt, 
instead  of  promoting,  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
embarked  ;  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  vio- 
lent proceedings,  that  the  Form  oj  Concord  was  sup- 

pressed 
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pressed  in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  c  e  n  T- 
subjects  of  that  electorate  prohibited,  by  a  solemn  g  J'^^",!^ 
edict,  from  studying  divinity  in  the  academy  of  Part  n. 
mttemberg  [d].  ' — ^— ' 

III.  It  was  deplorable  to  see  two  churches, Attempt 
which  had  discovered  an  equal  degree  of  pious  |J^^^^^ 
Zealand  fortitude  in  throwing  off  the  despotic  union  be 
yoke  of  Rome,  divided   amon?  themselves,   and  *^""  ^ 

1-    •  -J-  11  1  •    ,  1       1        .  1        Lutheran 

living  m  discords  that  were  highly  detrimental  to  and  Rc- 
the  interests  of  religion,  and   the  well-being  of  ^""^ 
society.    Hence  several  eminent  divines  and  lead- 
ing men,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and  CaU 
vinists,   sought  anxiously  after  some   method  of 
uniting  the  two  churches,  though  divided  in  their 
opinions,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity  and 
ecclesiastical  communion.     A  competent  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  human  passions  was 
sufficient  to  persuade  these  wise  and  pacific  medi- 
ators, that  a  perfect  uniformity  in  religious  opi- 
nions 

[4/]  The  edicts  of  Sigismund  and  his  successors,  relating  to 
%liis  change  in  the  state  of  religi^  in  Brandenburg,  have 
been  several  times  republished  in  one  collection.  Besides 
^liese  there  are  many  books,* treatises,  and  pamphlets,  which 
^ive  ao  account  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  and  of  which 
^he  reader  will  find  a  complete  list  in  the  German  work,  cn- 
"^itledv  Vnscbuldigen  liacbrichteny  An.  1745,  p.  34.  A.  1746,  ^ 

p.  326^  compared  with  Jo.  Ciirol.  Kocheri  BibliQtbeca  Tbco^ 
Ifo'^uc  Symbolicar,   p.  312. —  I  he  render  wno  desires   to  attain 
Co  m  perfect  acquaintance  with   this  controversy,  and  to  be 
^ble  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  cause,  by  having  a  true  state 
of  the  case  before  him,  will  do  well  to  consult  Arnoldi  Histor, 
EccUi*  et  Hurret,  p.  ii.   lib.  xvii.   c.  vii.    p.  965. — Cyprian's 
XJnterrigbt  von  der  Vereinlgung  der  Protest  ant,  p.  75,  and  in 
^phend*  Monum.  p.  225. — Ufucbuldigcn  Nacbrichteriy  A.  17290 
p.  1067,  ft  A.  1732,  p.  715.— I'hry  wh')  arlirm  that  the  elec- 
tor's ultimate  end,  iu  changing  the  face  of  religion  in  his  do- 
minions, was  not  the  prospect  of  augmenting  <ind  extending 
his  authority,   found  their  opinion  rather  on  conjecture  than 
on  demonstration  j  nor  do  they  confirm  this  assertion  by  tes- 
ttmonies  that  are  sufficient  to  bring  full  conviction.     It  mu*t, 
however,  be  acknowledg;d,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  con- 
jectures have  neither  an  absurd  nor  an  improbable  aspect. 
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CENT,  nions  was  not  practicable,  and  that  it  would  be 
sicT.  ii.^"tirely  extravagant  to  imagine  that  any  of  these 
Pakt  II. communities  could  ever  be  brought  to  embrace 
universally,  and  without  limitation,  the  doctrines 
of  the  other.  They  made  it,  therefore,  their 
principal  business  to  persuade  those,  whose  spirits 
were  inflamed  with  the  heat  of  controversy,— -that 
the  points  in  debate  between  the  two  churches 
were  not  essential  to  true  religion ;— ^tbat  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  were  received 
and  professed  in  both  communions  ;•— and  that 
the  difierence  of  opinion  between  the  contending 
parties,  turned  either  upon  points  of  an  abstruse 
and  incomprehensible  nature,  or  upon  matters  of 
indifference,  which  neither  tended  to  render  man- 
kind wiser  nor  better,  and  in  which  the  interests 
of  genuine  piety  were  in  no  wise  concerned. 
Those  who  viewed  things  in  this  point  of  light, 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  diversity 
of  opinions  between  the  two  churches  was  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  separation  ;  and 
that  of  consequence  they  were  called,  by  the  dic- 
tates of  that  gospel  which  they  both  professed,  to 
live  not  only  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  Christian 
charity,  but  also  to  enter  into  the  fraternal  bonds 
ot  church-communion.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
reformed  doctors  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  errors  of  the  Lutherans  were  not  of  a  mb» 
nientous  nature,  nor  of  a  pernicious  tendency ; 
and  that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
had  not  undergone  any  remarkable  alteration  in 
that  communion  ;  and  thus  on  their  side  an  im- 
portant step  was  made  towards  peace  and  union 
between  the  two  churches.  But  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Lutheran  doctors  declared,  that  they  could 
not  form  a  like  judgment  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Reformed  churches  j  they  maintained 
tenaciously  the  importance  of  the  points  which 
divided  the  two  communions,  and  affirmed,  that 

a  con- 
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a  considerable  part  of  the  controversy  turned  uponc  e  n  t 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion  and  vir-g,^^"*!,^ 
tue.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  this  steadi-PAET  iiI 
ness  and  constancy  of  the  Lutherans  was  branded  "  ''  ' 
by  the  opposite  party  with  the  epithets  of  moro$e 
obstinacy,  supercilious  arrogance,  and  such  like 
odious  denominations.  The  Lutherans  were  not 
behind-hand  with  their  adversaries  in  acrimony 
of  style;  they  recriminated  with  vehemence,  and 
charged  their  accusers  with  instances  of  miscon- 
duct, different  in  kind,  but  equally  condemnable. 
They  reproached  them  with  having  dealt  disin* 
genuously,  by  disguising,  under  ambiguous  ex* 
pressions,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
churches ;  they  observed  further,  that  their  ad- 
versaries, notwithstanding  their  consummate  pru- 
dence and  circumspection,  gave  plain^proofs,  on 
many  occasions,  that  their  propensity  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  churches  arose  from 
views  of  private  interest,  rather  than  from  a  zeal 
for  the  public  good. 

IV.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative  to  becUration 
the  project  of  a  union  between  the  Reformed  and<>['^««y°«* 
Lutheran  churches,  we  must  not  omit  mentioning ^on.    ^"^' 
the  attempt  made  by  James  I.  king  pf  Great  Bri- 
tain^ to  accomplish  this  salutary  purpose,   in  the 
year   1615.     '^^^  person  employed  for  this  end 
by  the  British  monarch,  was   Peter  du  Moulin, 
the  most  eminent  among  the  Protestant  doctors 
in  France  [e\  ;  but  this  design  was  neither  carried 
on   with  spirit,  nor  attended  with  success  [y  ]. 

Another 

\je\  See  La  V&ssor,  IlisI,  da  Louis  XIII.  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  2i. 

?l5*  £/"]  King  James,  who  would  have  abandoned  the  most 
important  and  noble  design,  at  any  time,  to  discuss  u  point  of 
grammar  or  theology,  or  to  gain  a  point  of  interest  tor  him-  * 
self  or  his  minions,  neglected  this  union  of  the  Lutheran  -xnX 
Reformed  churches,  which  he  had  begun  to  promote:  \\\'S 
such  ao  appearance  of  piety  and  ;:r;il. 
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CENT.  Another  attempt  of  the  same  pacific  nature  wa« 

^^'^'iL  *"^d^  ^"  ^^^  y^^^  ^^i^^  ^"  ^^^  {yx\oAo(Cbar€nton,m 
IF.  which  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Reformed  doctors 
of  that  respectable  assembly,  declaring  the  Luthe-* 
ran  system  of  religion  conformable  with  the  spirit 
of  true  piety,  and  free  from  pernicious  and  fun- 
damental errors.  By  this  act,  a  fair  opportunity 
was  offered  to  the  Lutherans  of  joining  with  the 
Reformed  church  upon  honourable  terms,  and  of 
entering  into  the  bonds  both  of  civil  and  religious 
communion  with  their  Calvinistical  brethren  f  ^]. 
But  this  candid  and  charitable  proceeding  was  at- 
tended with  very  little  fruit,  since  few  of  the  Lu- 
therans  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  occasion 
that  was  here  so  freely  offered  them,  of  terminating 
the  dissentions  that  separated  the  two  churches; 
The  same  year  a  conference  was  held  at  Leipsic 
between  the  Saxon  doctors,  Koe,  Lyser,  and 
Hopfner,  on  the  one  side,  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  divmes  of  Herse'Cassel  and  Brandmburr^ 
on  the  other  ;  to  the  end  that,  by  exposing  with 
fidelity  and  precision  their  respective  doctrines,  it 
might  be  more  easily  seen,  what  the  real  obstacles 
were  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  union  projected 
])etween  the  two  churches.  This  conference  was 
conducted  with  decency  and  moderation,  and  the 
deiiberarions  were  neither  disturbed  by  intempe- 
rate zeal,  nor  by  a  proud  spirit  of  contention  and 
dispute  ;  but  that  openness  of  heart,  that  mutual 
trust  and  confidence,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  all  kinds  of  pacification,  were  wantinq 
htre.  For  though  the  doctors  of  the  Reformed 
party  exposed,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  fair- 
ness, the  tenets  of  their  church,  and  made,  more- 
over,   many   concessions,   which   the    Lutherans 

themselves 
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themselves  could  scarcely  expect ;  yet  the  latter,  c  e  n  t. 
suspicious  and  fearful,  and  always  apprehensive  .^^ct.  it. 
of  schemes,  formed  by  artifice  under  the  mask  of  Pahtil 
candour,  to  betray  and  ensnare  them,  did  not 
€iare  to  acknowledge,  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
these  explications  and  offers ;   and  thus  the  con* 
£erence  broke  up  without  having  contributed  in 
«ny   respect  to  promote  the  salutary  work  of 
peace  \b\.     To  form  a  true  idea  of  these  pacific 
deliberations,  of  the  reasons  that   gave   rise   to 
themi   and  of  the  principles  by  which  they  were 
conducted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  civil 
liistory  of  this  interesting  period  with  attention 
and  care. 

V.   Uladislaus   IV.  kinff  of  Poland,  formed 7^^  *'°"" 
m  Still  more  extensive  plan  ot  rehgious  union  tb&n Thorn  and 
those  hitherto  mentioned ;   he  proposed  a  recon-^^**^ 
ciliation  not  only  between  the  Reformed  and  Lu- 
theran churches,  but  also  between  these  two  com- 
munions and  that  oiRotne.     lor  this  purpose,  he 
ordered  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Thorn,  in  the 
^^ear  1645,  the  issue  of  which,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  was  far  from  being  favourable 
to  the  projected  union  ;  for  the  persons  employed 
by  the  three  churches  to  heal  their  divisions,  or  at 
least  to  calm  their  animosities,  returned  from  this 
conference  with  a  greater  measure  of  party  zeal, 
and  a  smaller  portion  of  Christian  charity,  than 
they  had  brought  to  it. 

The  conference  held  at  Cassel  in  the  year  1661, 
"by   the  order  of  William   VI.   Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  between  Mls^eus  and  Henichius,  profes- 
sors at  Rintelenf  on  the  side  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
Vol.  Vf  T  Curtius 

£A]  Timanni  Gasselii  Historin  Srcrn  et  FccfcxJasicn,  p.  li. 
in  addgndis,'^,  597 — 613.  in  which  ihc  acts  ot  this  conference 
mit  published.  Jo.  VVolfg,  Jaegeri  tlistoria  Sijeculi  \\'\\,  iJeccnn. 
iv.  p.  497.  IkT  This  testimony  of  Dr  Moshcim,  who  was  him- 
self 1^  LuchersKiy  is  singularly  honourable  to  the  reformed  doo 
Xocs. 
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^  *y^.^'CuRTius  and  Heinsius,  of  the  university  of  Afof'^ 
SrcT.'n.  ptirg,  on  that  of  the  Reformed,  was  attended  with 
^^'"^■p-  tnuch  more  success:  and,  if  it  did  not  bring  a^ 
bout  a  perfect  uniformity  of  opinion,  it  produced 
what  was  much  better,  a  spirit  of  Christian  cha*' 
rity  ahd  forbearance.  For  these  candid  doctors, 
after  having  diligently  exarrtined  the  nature,  and 
weighed  the  'mportance,  of  the  controversies  that 
divided  the  two  churches,  embraced  each  otheif 
with  reciprocal  marks  of  affection  and  esteem^ 
and  mutually  declared  that  their  respective  doc- 
trines were  less  different  from  each  other  than  was 
generally  imagined  ;  and  that  this  difference  was 
not  of  sufficient  moment  to  prevent  their  fratermd 
union  and  concord.  But  it  happened  unluc- 
kily, that  these  moderate  doctors  of  RifUden 
could  not  infuse  the  same  spirit  of  prtce  and  cha- 
rity that  animated  ihemy  into  their  Lutheran  bre- 
thren, nor  pprsuade  them  to  view  the  difference 
of  opinion,  that  divided  the  Protestant  churches, 
in  the  same  indulgent  point  of  lightin  which  they 
had  considered  them  in  the  conference  at  CasieL 
On  the  contrary,  this  thfeir  moderation  drew  up- 
on them  the  hatred  of  almost  all  the  Lutherans; 
and  they  Were  loaded  with  bitter  reproaches  in  a 
multitude  of  pamphlets  [r],  that  were  composed 
expressly  to  refute  their  sentiments,  and  to  cen- 
sure their  conduct.  The  pains  that  were  taken  after 

this 

[f  ]  The  writers  %vho  have  given  accoiitits  of  the  conferences 
of  Thorn  and  Cassel,  are  enumerated  by  Sagittarius,  in  his  /«- 
troil.  ad  Hist,  Ecclesiast,  toto.  ii.  p.  1604.— ^See  also  Jaegeri 
llistoria  Saculi  xvii.  Decenfi.v.  p.  689.  and  hecenn,  vii.  p.  160. 
"vvhcrc  the  Acts  of  the  conferences  of  Cassel  and  Thorn  arc  ex- 
tant.— x\dd  to  these,  Jo.  Alphons.  Turretini  Nubes  TeHiuni 
pro  moderato  in  rebus  Tbeologicis  judicio^  p.  178.— There  is  an 
ample  account  of  the  conference  of  Cassel  in  the  Life  of  Mu- 
s«us  given  by  Mollerus  hi  his  Cimbria  Literata,tcin.  ii.  p.  ^(^t. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  same  work,  an  accurate  Index  of 
the  accounts  of  this  conference,  published  on  both  sides.- 
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this  period  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bran-  cent. 
denburg^  ana  more  especially  by  Frederic  Wil-  sfcT.^ii. 
xiAM  and  his  son  Frederic,  in  order  to  compose  Part  il 
the  dissensions  and  animosity  that  divide  the  Pro- ' 
testants,  and  particularly  to  promote  a  fraternal 
iinion  between    the    Reformed    and    Lutheran 
churches  iii  the  Prussian  territories,  and  in  the 
rest  of  their  dominions,   are  well  known  :   and  it 
is  also  equally  notorious,  that  innumerable  difB- 
.4:ulties  were  formed  against  the  execution  of  this 
salutary  design. 

VL  Besides  these  public  conferences,  held  by  The  pacific 
the  authority  of  princes,  in  order  to  promote  J^hnD^! 
union  arid  concord  among  Protestants,  a  multi-rcu«. 
tude  of  individuals,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  true 
Christian  charity,  embarked  in  this  pious  cause 
on  their  own  private  authority,  and  oftbred  their 
mediation  and  good  offices  to  reconcile  the  two 
4:hurches.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  those  peace- 
makers were,  generally  speaking,  of  the  Reform- 
ed church;  and  that  those  among  the  Lutherans, 
'Who  appeared  in  this  amiable  character,  were  but 
few,  in  comparison  with  the  great  number  of  Gal- 
"Vinists  that  favoured  this  benevolent  but  arduous 
design.  The  mos»t  eminertt  of  the  Caivinistical 
peace-makers  wasi  John  Dureus,  a  native  of 
Scotland^  and  a  man  justly  celebrated  on  account 
of  hifil  universal  benevolence,  solid  piety,  and  ex- 
tensive learning;  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  re- 
markable for  genius  and  memory,  than  for  nicety 
of  discernment  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  as 
might  be  evinced  by  several  proofs  and  testi- 
monies, were  this  the  proper  place  for  discussions 
of  that  nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  never,  perhaps, 
Svas  there  such  an  exainple  of  zeal  and  perseve- 
rance as  that  exhibited  by  Dureus,  who,  during 
the  space  of  forty  years  \k\^  suifered  vexations, 

T2  and 

£i]  Ytom  thf  yeat  1631  to  1674. 
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^  xvr  ^'  ^"^  underwent  labours,  which  required  the  firor^ 
stcT.  ii.  ^st  resolution,   and  the  most  inexhaustible   pa-*^ 

Paet^i.  tience;  wrote,  exhorted,  admonisbed,  intreatedsp 
and  disputed ;  in  a  word,  tried  every  method  that 
human  wisdom  could  suggest,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  dissensions  and  animosities  that  reigned  among 
the  Protestant  churches.  For  it  was  not  merely 
by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his  pen,  or  by 
forming  plans  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  that 
this  worthy  divine  performed  the  task  which  his 
benevolence  and  zeal  engaged  him  to  undertake^ 
his  activity  and  industry  were  equal  to  his  zeal; 
be  travelled  through  all  the  countries  in  Europe 
where  the  Protestant  religion  had  obtained  any 
footing ;  he  formed  connexions  with  the  doctors 
of  both  parties ;  he  addressed  himself  to  kings^ 
princes,  magistrates,  and  ministers ;  and  by  re- 
presenting, in  Uvely  and  striking  colours,  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  plan  he  had  formed, 
hoped  to  engage  them  more  or  less  in  this  good 
cause,  or  at  least  to  derive  some  succour  from  their 
influence  and'  protection.  But  here  his  views 
were  considerably  disappointed ;  for  though  his 
undertaking  was  generally  applauded;  and  though 
he  met  with  a  favourable  and  civil  reception  from 
the  greatest  part  of  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  yet  he  found  very  few  who  were  seriously 
disposed  to  alleviate  his  labours,  by  lending  him 
their  assistance,  and  seconding  his  attempts  by 
their  influence  and  counsels.  Nay  some,  suspect- 
ing that  the  fervent  and  extraordinary  zeal  of 
DuREUs  arose  from  mysterious  and  sinister  mo- 
tives, and  apprehending  that  he  had  secretly  form- 
ed a  design  of  drawing  the  Lutherans  into  a  snare, 
attacked  him  in  their  waitings  with  animosity  and 
bitterness,  and  loaded  him  with  the  sharpest 
invectives  and  reproaches.  So  that  this  well-_ 
meaning  man,  neglected  at  length  by  those  ot 
his  own  communion,  opposed  and  rejected  by  the 

foUowcrsi 
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bllowers  of  Luther,  involved  in  various  per-C  e  n  Tr 
ilexities  and  distress,  exhausted  by  unsuccessful  sect.  li. 
abour,  and   oppressed  and  dejected  by  injurious  p^*^  ^- 
reatment,  perceived,  by   a  painful  experience, 
hat  be  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond 
he  power  of  a  private  person,   and  spent  the  re- 
nainder  of  his  days  in  repose  and  obscurity  at 
tassel  [I -]. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that 
>UREUs,  who,  notwithstanding  the  uprightnest 
•f  his  intentions  in  general,  was  ^sometimes  deti- 
ient  in  frankness  and  ingenuity,  had  annexed  to 
118  plan  of  reconciliation  certain  doctrines  which, 
rere  they  susceptible  of  proof,  would  serve  as  a 
3undation  for  the  union  not  obIv  of  the  Luthe- 
^ms  and  Calvinists,  but  also  of  all  the  different 
BCts  that  bear  the  Christian  name.  For,  among 
ther  things,   he   maintamed,  tliat  the  Apostles^ 

T  3  Creed 

f /]  See  Colcri  Hlstorta  Job.  Durxi,  published  in  410  at  Wit- 
smbcrg  in  17 16,  to  which,  iiowever,  maiiy  impoitaiit  additions 
liglit  be  made  from  public  records,  and  also  from  documents 
uft  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  lighu  Some  records  and  documents, 
f  tbc  kind  here  referred  to,  have  been  published  by  liasaeu:s, 
1  bis  Bibitotbeca  Bremens.  Theologtco-Fbilologka^  torn.  i.  p. 
II.  and  torn.  iv.  p.  683.  A  sti]l  greater  niiml)er  are  given  by 
vesselxus,  in  the  Addenda  Irenica^  that  are  subjoined  to  his 
^torU  Eccieiiastica^  torn.  ii.  p.  614.  'Die  transactions  of 
>ttnBus  at  Marpurg,  are  mentioned  by  Sclienk,  in  Ills  VJa:  Pr^* 
ujorym  Theo/ogue  Marpurg^  p.  202  — His  attempts  in  Hol- 
M9n  may  be  learned  from  the  Letters  of  Lackman  and  Lossius, 
rbich  are  joined  together  in  the  same  voliune.  His  exploits  in 
"tuisia  and  Poland  are  recorded  by  Jablonsky,  in  his  Hutoria 
^^msemsus  Sendomiriensis^  p.  1 27^  and  his  labours  in  Denmark, 
be  Palatinate,  and  Switzerland,  arc  mentioned  respectively  by 
Llswich,  in  his  Fascicuius  Episioi.  Theolog,  p.  147. — Scclen's 
yeNcitt  Episioi.  p.  353.  and  in  the  Muvtum  Hchet,  torn.  iii. 
ir.  ▼.—Sec  also  Jaegeri  Historic  Sceculi  xvii.  Decenn.  vii.  p. 
•|t,^^^^c^iVDL\^^s^  Engliscbe  Reformations  Histone,  and  more  es- 
cciaUy  an  account  of  Durseus,  published  under  my  direction 
t  Helmstadt,  in  the  year  1 744,  by  fienzelius,  and  entitled, 
^iiiertatio  de  Joban.  Durtpo^  maxime  de  Acns  ejus  Suecanis, 
rhis  jdissertation  contains  a  vancty  of  anecdotes  drawn  from  re-  ' 
rordf  not  yet  made  public. 
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CENT.  Creed  was  a  complete  body  of  divinity ;  the  T«| 
S^  T^il  Commandments  a  perfect  system  of  morals ;  and  tbd 
Vaxtil' Lord's  Prayer  a  comprehensive  series  of  petitions 
for  all  the  blessings  contaihed  in  the  divine  pro« 
mises.    Now  if  this  notion,  that  these  sacred  com-* 
positions  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  faith ,  obe- 
dience, and  devotion,  had  been  universally  enter- 
tained,  or  evidently  demonstrated,   it  would  not 
have  been  a  chimerical  project  to  aim  at  a  recon- 
ciliation of  all  Christian  churches  upon  this  basis, 
and  to  render  these  compK)sitions  the  foundation  of 
their  coalition  and  the  bond  of  their  union.     But 
it  would  have  been  highly  chimerical  to  expect, 
that  the  Christian  sects  would  universally  adopt 
this  notion,   or  be  pleased  to  see  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  reduced  to  such  general  princij^les. 
It  is  further   to   be   observed,   with   respect  to 
DuREUs,  that  he  shewed  a  peculiar  propensity 
towards  the  sentiments  of  the  Mystics  find  ^akers^ 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  favour  his  con- 
cihatory  and  pacific  project.     Like  them  he  plac- 
ed the  essence  of  religion  in  the  ascent  of  the  soul 
to  God,  in  calling  fortn  the  bidden  word,  in  fannin]^ 
the  divine  spark  that  resides  in  the  recesses  of  the 
human  mind,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  system, 
was  intimately  persuaded,   that  differences  mere- 
ly in  theological  opinions  did  not  at  all  concern 
the  essence  of  true  piety. 
lyiattWx        VII.  Those  among  the  Lutherans  that  appear- 
ed the  most  zealous  in  this  pacific  cause,   were 
John  Maithije  [w],  bishop  of  Strengnes  in  Swe- 
den, and  George  C^alixtus,  professor  of  divinity 
at  Hehistadty  whom  Dureus  had  animated  with  a 

portion 

S5*  [w]  Matthiae  had  been  chaplain  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
'jj\d  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  that  prince,  preceptor  to  his 
daughter  Christina,  so  famous  in  liistory,  oa  account  of  the 
whimsical  peculiarities  of  her  character,  her  taste  for  learning, 
and  her  desertion  of  the  Swedish  throne  and  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 


mnd  Calix- 
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portion  of  his  charitable   and   indulgent   spirit,  c  e  n  t.- 
The  former  was  a  man  of  capacity  and  merit,   the  3^^  j,  \[ 
latter  was  eminently  distinguished  uiiion^  the  doc-  vx^a-f  11. 
tors  of  this  century,  by  his  learning,  genius,  pro- 
l>it7,  and  candour ;    but  they  both  failed  in  the 
^duous  undertaking  m  which  they  had  engaged, 
and  suffered  considerably  in  rheir  attempts  to  pro- 
mote the  c^usc  Of  u.iity  and  concord.     The  Oliwr 
4f ranches  [n\  of  IVIatthi^,   who  entitled  thus  his 
pacific  productions,  were,  by  a  royal  edict,  pub- 
Jicly  condemned  ^nd  suppressed  in  Sweden  ;  and 
their  author,  in  order  to  appease  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  bishopric,  an4 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  [oj.     Th^ 
Teal  oi  Calixtus,    in  calming   the   tumultuous 
and  violent  spirit  of  the  contending  parties,   drew 
^pon  him  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and  the  warm- 
est animosity  and  resentment  from  tho^ie  who  were 
more  bent  on  n^aintaining  their  peculiar  opinions, 
than  in  promoting  that  charity  which  is  the  end 
of  the  qommandment ;  and  while  he  was  labour- 
ing to  remove  aU  sects  and  divisions,  he  appeared 
to  many  of  his  brethren  in  tlie  light  of  a  new  sec- 
tary, who  was  founding  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
MCt3,  even  that  of  the  Syncretists^  who  were  sup- 
posed to  promote  peace  and  concord  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  truth.     We  shall,  before  we  finish  this 
cbjipter,  endeavour  to  give  a  mo;e  particular  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  sentiments  and  trials 
of  this  great  man,  to  whose  charge  many  other 
things  were  laid,  besides  the  crime  of  endeavour- 
ing to  unite  the  disciples  of  the  same  master  in  the 
amiable  bonds  of  charity,   concord,   and  mutual 
forbearance,   and  whose  opinions  and  designs  ex- 
cited warm  contests  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

T  4  Vlll.  The 

\n\  Rand  Olivee  Septentrionalh. 

[p]  See  Schefieri  Suecia  Litter  at  a  ^  p.  123.  and  Joh.  Mollcri 
td  cam  Hypomnematay  p.  317. — Arkenholtz,  Memoir es  de  ia, 
l^ini  Chnstine,  torn.  i.  p.  32®.  505.  torn.  ii.  p.  6^. 
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CENT.  VIII.  The  external  state  ofthe  Lutheran  churcli 
SEcr!'n.  ^^  ^^^^  period  was  attended  with  various  circum- 
PxaT  II.  stances  of  prosperity,  among  which  we  may  rcc- 

!p,    •       kon  its  standing  firm  against  theassaults  of  Aimr, 

1  DC  pros-        -  ,^  i«i  ••  t        ' 

perouB  whose  artifice  and  violence  were  m  yam  employ- 
hl"*^*  ^*'  ^^  ^  bring  on  its  destruction.  It  is  well  known, 
totSTLu-  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  Lutherans  re- 
^«^  sided  in  those  provinces  where  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  was  prohibited.  It  has  nfore 
especially  been  shewn  by  the  late  memorable 
emigration  of  the  Saltzburgers  [^],  that  srill 
greater  numbers  of  them  lay  concealed  in  that 
land  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  where  the  smallest 
dissent  from  popery,  with  whatever  secrecy  and 
circumspection  it  may  be  disguised,  is  considered 
as  an  enormous  and  capital  crime ;  and  that  they 
preserved  their  religious  sentiments  and  doctrines 
pure  and  uncorrupted  amidst  the  contagion  of 
Romish  superstition,  w^hich  they  always  beheld 
with  aversion  and  horror.  In  those  countries 
which  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different  com- 
munions, and  whose  sovereigns  are  members  of  the 
Romish  ohurch,  we  have  numberless  instances 
ofthe  cruelty  and  injustice  practised  by  the  pa- 
pists  against  those  that  dissent  from  them;  and 
these  cruelties  are  exercised  under  a  pretext  sug- 
gested by  the  most  malevolent  bigotry,  which 
represents  these  dissenters  as  seditious  subjects, 
and  consequently  as  worthy  of  the  most  rigorous 
treatment.  And  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  amidst 
all  these  vexations,  the  Lutheran  church  ha$  stood 
its  ground ;  nor  has  either  the  craft  or  fury  of  its 

enemies 

S^  [fi]  For  an  account  of  the  persecuted  Lutherans  in  the 
archbishopric  of  Saltzbourg,  see  Burnet's  Travels*  See  more 
especially  a  famous  Latin  discourse,  published  at  Tubingen,  in 
the  year  1732,  under  the  following  title:  **  Commentariolus 
Theologicus  de  non  tolerandis  in  Religione  Dissentientibos, 
quam  Prseside  Christ.  Matth.  PfafRo  defcndct  Wolf,  Lud.  Lets- 
qhmg," 
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ettemies  been  able,  any  where,  to  deprive  it  en-CE  n  t, 
tirely  of  its  rights  and  privileges.     It  may  further  szci-  n. 
be  observed,    that  the  doctrine  of  Luther  was  i*art  n. 
carried  into  jisia^  Africa^  and  America,  by  several       '     •" 
persons  who  fixed  their  habitations  in  those  distant 
regions,  and  was  also  introduced  into  some  parts 
d£  Europe^  where  it  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 

IX.  When  we  turn  our  view  to  the  internal  The  pro- 
itate  of  the  Lutheran  church  during  this  century,  ^^j^^^ 
we  shall  find  it  improved  in  various  respects;  among  the 
though  several  blemishes  yet  remained  that  cloud-  Lutherans, 
ed  its  lustre.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Lutherans,  that  they  cultivated  all 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  with  uncommon  industry  and  success, 
and  made  several  improvements  in  the  sciences, 
irhich  are  too  well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
^articular  mention ;  and  of  which  a  circumstan- 
ial  enumeration  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
ircvity  we  propose  to  observe  in  this  history. 
Jut  if  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
he  cause  of  religion  gained  by  these  improve- 
nents  in  learning,  it  must  be  owned,  on  the 
ither,  that  some  branches  of  science  were  per- 
rerted  by  injudicious  or  ill-designing  men,  to 
x>rrupt  the  pure  simplicity  of  genuine  Chnsti- 
inity,  and  to  render  its  doctrines  abstruse  and  in- 
jicate.  Thus  it  too  often  happens  in  life,  that 
he  best  things  are  the  most  egregiously  abused. 

About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 
sciences  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  schools  were  lor 
pc  and  metaphysics ;  though  the  manner  of  treat- 
jig  them  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  elegance, 
iiaiplicity,  and  precision.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  scene  changed  in  the  seminaries  of  learnings 
and  the  more  entertaining  and  agreeable  branches 
of  literature,  that  poHsh  wit,  excite  taste,  exer- 
cise judgment,  and  enrich  memory,  such  as  civil 
and  natural  history,  philology,  antiquities,  criti- 
cism. 
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CENT,  cism,  and  eloquence,  gained  the  ascendant.  Both 
SccT.  ii.  these  kinds  of  knowledge  acquired  also  a  more 
^^Atf  ii.  graceful,  consistent,  and  regular  form  than  that 
^'     '       under  which  they  had  hitherto  appeared.    But  it 
happened  most  unluckily,  that  while  the  boun« 
daries  of  science  were  extended  from  day  to  day, 
and  new  discoveries  and  improvements  were  con* 
stantly  enriching  the  republic  of  letters,  the  cre- 
dit of  learning  began  sensibly  to  decrease,  and 
learned  men  seemed  gradually  to  lose  those  pecu- 
liar marks  of  veneration  and  distinction  that  the 
novelty  of  their  character,  as  well  as  the   exceU 
lence  and  importance  of  their  labours, had  hither-? 
to  drawn  from  the  public.     Among  the  various 
circumstances  that  contributed  tQ  this  decline  of 
literary  glory,  we  may  particularly  reckon  the 
multitude  of  those  who,  without  natural  capacity, 
taste,  or  inclmation,  were  led,  by  authority  or  a 
desire  of  applause,  to  literary  pursuits  ;  and  by 
their  ignorance  or  their  pedantry,  cast  a  reproach 
upon  the  republic  of  letters. 
^«  *J*^*  '  ^*  "^^^  °^^y  'kinA  of  philosophy  that  w^s taught 
phy.  ^**^  in  the  Lutheran  schools,  during  the  greatest  part 
rhc  Aris-  of^  this  century,  was  that  of  Aristotle,  dresse(' 
triumplu     *^P  i^  ^^^^  scholastic  form  that  increased  its  na 
tive  intricacy  and  subtilty.     And  such  was  th 
devout  and  excessive  veneration  entertained 
many  for  this  abstruse  system,  that  any  attemp 
to  reject  the  Grecian  oracle,  or  to  correct  its  de 
cisions,  was  looked  upon  as  of  the   most  danger 
ouS  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  church, a 
as  equally  criminal  with  a  like  attempt  upon 
sacred  writings.     Those  who  distinguished  them 
selves  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  by  thei 
zealous  and  invincible  attachment  to  the  Peripa 
tetic  philosophy,  were  the  divines  of  Leipnc^  Tu 
bingeriy  Helmstadt,  and  Altorf.    The  enchantment 

however,  was  not  universal;  and  there  were  many 

who,  withdrawing  their  private  judgment  from  the  — 

yoke^ 
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yoke  of  authority,  were  bold  enough  to  see  with^  e  n  t. 
jheir  own  eyes  J   and  of  consequence  discerned  ^^^"jj^ 
the  blemishes  that  were  indeed  sufBciently  visible  i'art  n.* 
in  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  Grecian  sage. 
The  first  attempt  to  reduce  his  authority  wiihin 
narrow  bounds  was  made  by  certain  pious  and 
prudent  divines,  who  though  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  discourage  all  philosophical  inquiries,  yet 
Fere  desirous  of  confining  them  to  a  few  select 
subjects ;  and  complained,  that  the  pompous  de- 
nomination  of  philosophy   was    too  frequently 
prostituted  [y],  by  being  applied  to  uniritelligible 
distinctions,  and  words,  or  rather  sounds,  desti- 
tute of  sense.     These  were  succeeded  in  their  dis- 
like of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  by  the  disciples 
of  Ramus,   who  had  credit  enough  to  banish  it 
from  several  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  the  system  of  their  master,  which 
>vas  of  a  more  practical  kind,  and  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  life  [a*].     But  if  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  met  with  adversaries  who  opposed 
it  upon  solid  and  rational  principles,  it  had  also 
enemies  of  a  very  different  character,  who  im- 
prudently declaimed  against  philosophy  in  gene- 
ral, as  highly  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion 
a.nd  the  interests  of  society.     Such  was  the  fana- 
tical extravagance  of  Daniel  Hoffman,  profes- 
sor at  Helmstadtj  who  discovered,  in  this  contro- 
versy,  an  equal  degree  of  ignorance  and  animo- 
sity; and  such  also  were  the  followers  of  Robert 
f  LUDB,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  the  Rosecrucians, 
^Vrho  boasted  of  having  struck  out,  by  the  assist- 
since  oijire  and  divine  illumwatioriy  a  new,  won- 
derful, 

ft 

^q\  Such,  tmong  <>ther8,  was  Wcngeslas  Schiliingius^  of 
^whom  a  particular,  account  is  given  by  Arnold,  m  his  Histor. 
£,ecles.  ei  Haret,  p.  ii.  lib,  xvii.  cap.  vi. 

[r]  See  Jo.  Herman  ab  Elswick,  De  varia  AristotelU  fortU' 
wfl,  sect.  xxi.  p.  54.  and  Walchius,  Historia  Logices,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
iL  sect.  iii.  sect.  v.  in  Parer^is  ti\ji*y  Acaifcmicir^  P-  613. 


gains 
^oun 
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c  £  N  T.derful,   and  celestial  system  of  philosopfhy,  of 
S  *^"ll  ^^^^^^  mention  has  been  already  made  \s\  These 
Part  II   adversaries  of  the  Stagirite  were  divideid  among 
'•'  ^^    ■'  themselves,  and  this  diminished  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  their  opposition  to  the  common  enemy. 
But  had  they  been  ever  so  closely  united  in- their 
sentiments  and  measures,  they   would  not  have 
been  able  to  overturn  the  empire   of  Aristotle, 
which  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  schools  through 
long  possession,  and  had  a  powerful  support  in 
the  multitude  of  its  votaries  and  defenders. 
The  free-     "  XL  Tlic  Peripatetic  system  had  still  more  for- 
^hu  ^'^  hi  ^^^^1^1^  adversaries  to  encounter  in  Des  Cartes 
^  enqoiiT  fmd  Gassendi,  whosc  writings  were    composed 
*^|V,      Wth  that  perspicuity  and  precision  that  rendered 
them  singularly  agreeable  to  many  of  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors  of  this  century,  and  made  them  look 
with  contempt  on  that  obsolete  and  barren  philo- 
sophy of  the  schools,  which  was  expressed  in  un- 
couth terms  and  barbarous  phrases,  without  taste, 
elegance,  or  accuracy.     The   votaries  of  Aris- 
totle beheld  with  envy  these  new  philosophers, 
used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  bring  them 
into  discredit,  and,  for  this  purpose,  represented 
their  researclies  and  principles  as   highly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  growth 
of  true  piety.    But  when  they  found,  by  experi- 
ence, that  these  methods  of  attack  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, they  changed  their  manner  of  proceeding, 
and  (like  a  prudent  general,  who,  beseigcd  by  a 
superior  force,  abandons  his  outworks  and  retires 
into  the  citadel)  they  relinquished  much  of  their 
jargon,  and  defended  only  the  main  and  essential 
principles  of  their  system.  To  render  these  prin- 
ciples more  palatable,  they  began  to  adorn  them 
%vith  the  graces  of  elocution,  andtp  mingle  with 
their  philosophical  tenets  the  charms  of  polite  li- 
terature. 

[/]  Sec  above,  in  Tb^  General Hutorj  of  tbt  Churchy  sect.  3  y* 
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terature.     Tliey  even  went  so  far  as  to  confess,  cent. 
that  Aristotle,  though  the  prince  of  philoso-   ^^^\^ 
pfaers,  was  chargeable  with  errors  and   defects,  part  11. 
which  it  was  both  lawful  and  expedient  to  cor- 
rect. But  these  concessions  only  served  to  render 
their  adversaries  more  confident  and  enterprising^ 
since  they  were  interpreted  as   resulting  from  a 
consciousness  of  their  weakness,  and  were  looked 
upon  as  a  manifest  acknowledgment  of  their  de- 
feat. In  consequence  of  this,  the  enemies  of  the 
Stagirite  renewed  their  attacks  with  redoubled  im- 
petuosity, and  with  a  full  assurance  of  victory;  nor 
did  they  confine  them  to  those  branches  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  which  were  allowed  by  its 
votaries  to  stand  in  need  of  correction,  but  level- 
led them,  without  distinction,  at  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  its  total  dis- 
solution. Grotius,  indeed,    who  marched  at  the 
head  of  these  philosophical  reformers,  proceeded 
with  a  certain  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
PuFFENDORF,  in  treating  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  the  duties  of  morality,  threw   off,  with  more 
lx>ldness  and  freedom,  the  Peripatetic  yoke,   and 
pursued  a  method  entirely   different  from   that 
'which  had  been  hitherto  observed  in  the  schools. 
This  freedom  drew  upon  him  a  multitude   of  e- 
nemies,  who  loaded  him   with  the  bitterest   re- 
proaches; his  example  was  nevertheless  followed 
"by  Thomasius,  professor  of  law  in  the  academy  of 
Leipsic^  and  afterwards  at  liuil^  who  attacked  the 
Peripatetics  with  new  degrees  of  vehemence  and 
2.eal.     This  eminent  man,    though   honourably 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  genius  and 
the  strength  of  his  resolution,  was  not,   perhaps, 
the     properest    person    that   could   be  pitched 
upon  to  manage  the  interests  of  philosophy.   His 
views,  nevertheless,  were  vast;  he  aimed  at   the 
reformation  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the 
Peripatetic  system  in  particulur;  and  he  assidu- 
ous!/ 
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CENT,  ously  employed  both  the  power  of  exhortatioii 
Sect.^11.  ^"^  ^'^^  influence  of  example,  in  order  to  persuade 
PartU.  the  Saxons  to  reject  the  Aristotelian  system; 
which  he  had  never  read,  and  which  most  certain- 
ly he  did  not  understand.  The  scheme  of  philoso- 
phy, that  he  substituted  in  its  place,  was  receiv- 
ed with  httle applause^ and  soon  sunk  intooblivion; 
but  his  attempt  to  overturn  the  system  of  the 
Peripatetics,  and  to  restore  the  freedom  of  philo* 
sophical  inquiry , was  attended  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, made,  in  a  little  time,  the  most  rapid  progress, 
and  produced  such  admirable  effects,  tlutt  Tho- 
masius  is  justly  looked  upon,  to  this  day,  as  the 
chief  of  those  bold  spirits  who  pulled  down  philo- 
sophical tyranny  from  its  throne  in  Germany^  and 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  what  was  called  the  Secta* 
rian  Philosophy  \t\  in  that  country.  The  first  se-. 
minary  of  learriing  thai  adopted  the  measures  of 
Thomasius  was  that  of  Hall  in  Saxony y  where  he 
was  professor ;  they  were  afterwards  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  German  schools,  by  some  sooner,, 
and  by  others  later ;  and  from  thence  a  spirit  of 
philosophical  liberty  began  to  spread  itself  into 
other  countries,  where  the  Lutheran  religion  was 
established.  So  that,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  the  Lutherans  enjoyed  a  perfect  li- 
berty of  conducting  their  philosophical  research- 
es in  the  manner  they  judged  the  most  conform- 
able with  truth  and  reason,  of  departing  from  the 
mere  dictates  of  authority  in  matters  of  science, 
and  of  proposing  publicly  everyone  his  respective 
opinions.  This  liberty  was  not  the  consequence 
of  any  positive  decree  of  the  state,  nor  was  it  in- 
culcated by  any  law  of  the  church ;  it  seemed  to 

result 

d'r  [/]  By  the  Sectarian  Philosophers  were  meant,  those  who 
follo^ved  implicitly  soiue  one  of  the  ancient  philosophical  sects, 
AMthout  daring  to  use  the  dictates  of  their  private  judgment,  to 
correct  or  mojify  the  doctrines  or  expresiiions  of  these  lioaiT 
guides. 
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result  from  that  invisible  disposal  of  things^  which  c  e  n  t. 
we  call  accident,  and  certainly  proceeded  from  s^t^H 
the  efforts  of  a  few  great  men,  seconding  and  ex-  part  n.  * 
citing  that  natural  propensity  towards  free  inqui- 
ry, that  can  never  be  totally  extinguished  in  the 
human  mind.  Many  employed  this  liberty  in  ex- 
tracting, after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Eclectics^ 
what  they  thought  most  conformable  to  reason, 
and  most  susceptible  of  demonstration,  from  the 
productions  of  the  different  schools,  and  connect- 
ing these  extracts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  consti- 
tute a  complete  body  of  philosophy.  But  some 
iuade  a  yet  more  noble  use  of  this  inestimable 
privilege  by  employing,  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  iildustry,  their  own  faculties  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  and  building  upon  solid  and  un- 
changeable principles  a  new  and  sublime  systeni 
of  philosophy^  At  the  head  of  these  we  may 
plaoe  Leibnitz,  whose  genius  and  labours  have 
deservedly  rendered  his  name  immortal  [u]. 

In  this  conflict  between  the  reformers  of  philo- 
lophy  and  the  votaries  of  Aristotle,  the  latter 
lost  ground  from  day  to  day,  and  his  system,  in 
consequence  of  the  extremes  that  reformers  often 
&11  into,  grew  so  disgusting  and  odius,  that  con- 
demnation'was  passed  on  every  part  of  it.  Hence 
the  science  oi  Metaphysics^  which  the  Grecian  sage 
had  considered  as  the  master- science,  as  the  ori- 
gmal  fountain  of  all  true  philosophy,  was  spoiled 
^  its  honours,  and  fell  into  contempt;  nor  was 
tbe  authority  and  influence  even  of  Des  Cartes 
(who  also  set  out,  in  his  enquiries,  upon  meta- 
physical principles)  sufllcient  to  support  it  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  times.  However,  when  the 
first  heat  of  opposition  began  to  cool,   and  the 

rage 

fir]  The  curious  reader  will  find  an  accurate  and  ample  ac- 
count of  this  revolution  in  philosophy,  in  the  learned  lin:i;I:cr''< 
Huii>rta  Crinca  PbUQsopbiw, 
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CENT,  rage  of  party  to  subside,  this  degraded  sciencd 
Kb^r/ii.  ^^5  "^^  ^^^y  recalled  from  its  exile,  by  the  inter- 
p  RT  iL  position  and  credit  of  Leibnitz,  but  was  also  re- 
'  instated  in  its  former  dignity  and  lustre. 

The  virtues  XII.  The  defccts  and  vices  of  the  Lutherafi 
dftht^L^  clergy  have  been  circumstantially  exposed,  and 
thcran  doo  evcu  exaggerated  by  many  writers,  who  seem  to 
^**  tequire  in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  degree  of 

perfection,  which  ought  indeed  always  to  be  aim- 
ed at,  but  which  no  wise  obseirver  of  human  na- 
ture can  ever  hope  to  see  generally  reduced  to 
practice.  These  censurers  represent  the  leading 
men  of  the  Lutheran  church  as  arrogant,  con- 
tentious, despotic,  and  unchantable;  as  destitute 
of  Christian  simplicity  and  candour ;  fond  of 
quibbling  and  dispute ;  •  judging  of  all  things  by 
the  narrow  spirit  of  party  J  and  treating  with  the 
utmost  antipathy  and  aversion  those  that  differ 
from  .them  ever  so  little  in  religious  matters^ 
The  less  considerable  among  the  Lutheran  doc- 
tors were  charged  with  ignorance,  with  a  neglect 
of  the  sacred  duties  of  their  station,  and  with  a 
want  of  talent  in  their  character  as  public  teach- 
ers. And  the  whole  body  were  accused  of  ava- 
rice, laziness,  want  of  piety,  and  corruption  of 
manners. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  without  difBculty,  by 
those  who  have  studied  with  attention  and  impar- 
tiality the  genius,  manners,  and  history  of  this 
century,  that  the  Lutheran  clergy  are  not  wholly 
irreproachable  with  respect  to  the  matters  that  are 
here  laid  to  their  charge,  and  that  many  Luthe- 
ran churches  were  under  the  direction  of  pastors 
who  were  highly  deficient,  some  in  zeal,  others 
in  abilities,  many  in  both,  and  consequently  ill 
qualified  for  propagating  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity with  wisdom  and  success.  But  this  re- 
proach is  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  seven- 
teenth century;  it  is  a  general  charge  that,  with 

too 
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trto  much  truth,  may  be  brought  against  all  thec  f  n  t. 
ages  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ^^^^sT^^'v, 
be  acknowledged,  by  all  such  as  are  not  blinded  p  a  a  t  ji". 
by  ignorance  or  partiality,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  did  not  consist  of  these  unworthy 
pastors,  and  that  many  of  the  Lutheran  doctors 
of  this  century  were  distinguished  by  their  learn- 
ing, piety,  gravity  afid  wisdom.  Nay,  perhaps 
it  might  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  in  our 
times,  iif  which  some  pretend  that  the  sanctity  of 
the  primitive  doctors  is  revived  in  several  places, 
there  be  not  as  many  that  do  little  honour  to  the 
pastoral  character  as  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors? 
it  must  further  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  de- 
fects which  are  invidiously  charged  upon  the 
doctors  of  this  age,  were  in  a  great  measure  ow- 
ing to  the  infilicity  of  the  times.  They  were  the 
unhappy  effects  of  those  public  calamities  which 
a  dreadful  war  of  thirty  years  duration,  produced 
in  Germany  ;  they  derived  strength  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  corrupt  education,  and  were  some- 
times encouraged  by  the  protection  and  counte-^ 
nance  of  vrtious  and  profligate  magistrates. 

XIII.  That  the   vices  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  The 
were  partly  owing  to  the  infilicity  of  the  times,*^^*^^"- 
will  appear  evident  from  some  particular  instances,  g/'^y^" 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  during  the  great-  o*'»ng  ^ 
est  part  of  this  century,  neither  the  discourses  of|Jj*^^Ul^ 
the  pulpit  nor  the  instructions  of  the  schools  were  «i«y  i»^«<J» 
adapted  to  promote  among  the  people,  just  ideas 
of  religion,  or  to  give  them  a  competent  know- 
ledge  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel. 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  some  ludicrously 
and  too  justly  represent  it,  was  reduced,  in  many 
placet,  tathe  noisy  art  of  bawling  (during  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time  measured  by  a  sand-glass)  upon 
various   points   of  theology,    which   the  orators 
understood  but  very  little,  and  which  the  people 
did  not  understand  at  all ;  and  when  the  import- 

VoL.  V.  U  ant 
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c  F  N  T.  ant  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  were  va^ 
jj^^^^^ji  trod uced  in  these  public  discourses,  they  were 
Part  11' frequently  disfigured  by  tawdry  and  puerile  orna- 
ments, wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  ge- 
nius of  the  divine  wisdom  that  shines  forth  in  the 
Gospel,  and  were  thiis,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived of  their  native  beauty,  efficacy,  and  power. 
All  this  must  be  confessed  ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
not  appear  surprising,  when  all  things  are  duly 
considered.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had 
their  heads  full  of  sonorous  and  empty  words,  of 
trivial  distinctions  and  metaphysical  subtilties,  and 
very  ill  furnished  with  that  kind  of  knowledge 
that  is  adapted  to  touch  the  heart  and  to  reform 
the  life ;  they  had  also  few  models  of  true  elo- 
quence before  their  eyes  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered,  if  they  dressed  out  their 
discourses  with  foreign  and  tasteless  ornaments. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  universities^ 
that  they  spent  more  time  in  subtile  and  contcfr 
tious  controversy,  than  in  explaining  the  bolj 
Scriptures,  teaching  the  duties  of  morality,  anid 
promoting  a  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue,  tboagh 
too  just,  yet  may  also  be  alleviated  by  conader- 
ing  tlie  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  times^ 
The  Lurr.erans  were  surrounded  with  a  multitude 
ct'aJver<arics,  who  obliged  them  to  be  pe^p^ 
tuaily  in  a  posture  vi  iler'ence  ;  and  the  Komao 
Carhv'.ics  ^^hvJ  threatened  their  destruction,  coo- 
tiiburrvi.  m  a  n^crc  particular  manner,  to  excite 
ii;  :*:.t  ;r  dc c:cr>  tl^.nt  polemic  spirit  which  unfcf- 
Tu:  ua'.v  btciinie  a  Inid::,  ard  had  an  unhappjio- 
I'l.::  vCi^n  the  excrc:<e  Kmu  of  their  acadcmioii 
snd  p/istv^rai  tViixriv  n>.  In  time  cf  war,  thcoi- 
\,\^\\  r.it  r.c:  cr.".y  beccrr.e^  >:ncular]y  respectabk 
I:.:  :>  j.u.VncJ.  \\::h.:;i:  hesiiatii-n,  before  J| 
V  :':.o.  - ::  :.v"vO'.:rit  .  f  ::>  ter.ctr.cy  to  maintiil; 
the  .:'L^:.:v..V'.e  b'.c>5.:  .:-  or'i.birry  and  indepcD<" 
e..>c  ^  ..I  wk  k.iu*;  ir.  ir.c  iy/»c^(  e:i  Ideological coii^j 

notiiA 
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motions,  the  spirit  of  controversy,  by  becoming  c  e  n  T. 
necessary,  gains  an  ascendant,  which,  even  wheng^"'^^^!',!^ 
the  danger  u  over,  it  is   unwilling  to  lose.     It  Part  11. 
were  indeed  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  the  Lu- 
therans  had  treated  with  more  mildness  and  cha- 
rity those  Who  diflfered  from  them  in  religi(jii8 
opinions,   and   had   discovered  more  indulgence 
and    forbearance  towards  such,  inOiC  especially, 
as  by  ignorance,  fanaticism,  or  excessive  curiosity, 
"wcte  led  into  error,   without  pretending,  never- 
theless, to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by  pro- 
pagating their  particular  systems.     But  they  had 
unhappily  imbibed  a  spirit   of  persecution  in  their 
early  education  ;  this  was  too  much  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  it  was  even  a  leading  maxim  with 
our  ancestors,  that  it  was  both  lawful  and  expe- 
dient to  use  severity  and  force  against  those  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  heretics.     Ttiis  maxim  was 
derived  from  Rome  and  even  those  who  seperat- 
ed  from  that  church  did  not  find  it  easy  to  throw 
ofi,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  despotic  and  uncharitable 
spirit  that  had  so  long  been  the  main-springof  its 
government,  and  the  general  characteristic  of  its 
members.     Nay,  in  their  narrow  views  of  things, 
'^heir  very  piety  seemed  to  suppress  the  generous 
movements  of   fraternal  love  and  forbearance  : 
and  the  more  they  fdt  themselves  animated  with 
a  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  the  more  difficult  did 
they  find  it  to  renounce  that  ancient  and  favour- 
ite maxim,  which  had  so  otten  been  ill  interpreted 
and  ill  applied,  that  whoever  is  found  to  be  an  ene- 
my to  Gadj  ought  also  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  bis 
country  [w]. 

iCp  [w]  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Lutherans  had  not, 
m  manj  places,  persevered  in  these  severe  and  despotic  prin- 
ciples longer  than  other  Protesiant  churches.  Until  this  ve- 
ry day,  the  Lutherans  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  have  al- 
ways refused  to  permit  the  Reformed  to  celebrate  public 
worship  within  the  bounds,  or  even  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  coiqucr  their  ob- 
stinacy in  this  respect^  but  hitherto  ^^ithout  success. 
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CENT.     XIV.  There  were  few    or  no  changes  intrx). 
s«ct' II. duced,  during  this  century,  into  the  form  of  go- 
Part  n.vernment,  the  method  of  worship,  and  the  exter- 
The  ^ccie-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"^  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
nuticai      Many  alterations  would  indeed   have  been  made 
ro%*^f    ^^  ^^^  these,  had  the  princes  and  gmtcs  of  that 
the  Lu.     communion  judged  it  expedient  to  put  in  execu- 
^^'^'^^     tion    the   plans  that  had  been  laid    by    Tho- 
masius,  and  other  eminent  men,  for  reforming 
its  ecclesiastical  polity.     These  plans  were  bViilt 
upon  a  new  principle,  which  supposed,  that  the 
majesty  and   supreme  authority   of  the  sovereign 
was  the  only  source  of  church-power.     On  this 
fund'j  mental   principle,   which   these  great  men 
took  all  imaginable  pains  to   prove,  by  scdid    and 
striking  arguments,    they   raised    a   voluminous 
system  of  laws,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many^ 
evidently  tended  to  this  conclusion  :  thatthe  samt 
sovereign  who  presides  in  the  state  ought  to  rult 
in  the  church ;  that  prince  and  pontif  are   inse- 
parable characters ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  th( 
Gospel  are  not  the  ambassadors  of  the  Deity,  but 
the  deputies   or  vicegerents  of  the  civil    magi- 
strate.     These  reformers  of  Lutheranism  did  not 
stop  here  ;  they  reduced  within  narrower  bounds 
the  few  privileges  and  advantages  that  the  clergy 
yet  retained ;  and  treated  many  of  the  rites,  in^  — 
stitutions,  and  customs  of  our  church,  as  the  re  - — 
mains  of  popish  superstition.     Hence  an  abund.  — ^ 
ant  source  of  contention   was  opened,  and  a  lon^^ 
and  tedious    controversy     was    carried  on    witl^ 
warmth  and  animosity  between  the  clergy  ^nd 
civilians.     We  leave    others   to  determine  with 
what  views  these  debates  were  commenced  and 
fomented,  and  with  what  success   they   were  re- 
spectively carried  on  by  the  contending  parties. 
'   We  shall  only  observe,  that  their  effects  and  con* 
.sequences  were  unhappy,  as,  in  many  places,  they 

proved, 
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proved,  in  the  issue,  detrimental  to  the  reputation  cent. 
of  the  clergy,  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  re-  ,  ,^^1^11. 
ligion,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Lii-  p  a  r  t  11. 
theran  church  [*•].  The  present  state  of  tnat 
church  verifies  too  pluinly  this  observation.  It 
is  now  its  fate  to  see  few  entering  into  its  public 
service,  who  are  aaapted  to  restore  the  reputation 
it  has  ios^,  or  to  maintain  that  which  it  yet  retains. 
Those  who  are  distinguished  by  illustrious  birth, 
uncommon  genius,  and  a  liberal  and  ingenuous 
turn  of  mind,  look  upon  the  study  of  theology, 
which  has  so  little  external  honours  and  advantages 
to  recommend  it,  as  below  their  ambition  ;  and 
hence  the  number  of  wise,  learned,  and  eminent 
ministers  grows  less  considerable  from  day  to  day. 
This  circumstance  is  deeply  lamented  by  these 
among  us  who  consider  with  attention  the  danger- 
ous and  declining  state  of  the  Lutheran  church  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  our  descendants  will 
have  reason  to  lament  it  still  more  bitterly. 

XV.    The  eminent  writers  that  adorned  theThcmott 
Lutheran  church  through  the  course  of  this  cen-J^7^^^^ 
tury,  were  many  in   number.      We  shall  onlywmcr*. 
mention  those  whom  it  is  most  necessary  for  a 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly  acquainted  with  ;  such    are    -^gidius 
and      Nicholas      Hunnius — Leonard     Hutter — 
Joseph     and     John     Ernesti    Gerhard — George 

U  3  and 

• 

85*  [v]  It  has  been  the  ill  hap  evf»  of  well-designing  men 

'to  fall  into  pernicious  extremes,  in  the  controversies  relatmg 

to  the  foundation,  power,  and  privileges  of  the  church.      i  oo 

few  have  steered  the  middle  way,   and  laid  their  plans  with 

such  equity  and  wisJom  as  to  maintain  the   sovereignty  and 

authority  of  the  State,  without  reducing  the  church  to  a  mere 

creature  of  civil  policy.     The  reader  will  find  a  most   inte- 

resting  view  of  this  nice  and  important  subject  in  the  learned 

and   ingenious    bishop    of  Gloucester's    Alliance    between 

Church  rind  State,  and   in  his  Dedication  of  the  second  vo- 

Uune  of  hi»  Diviae  Legation  of  Moses,  to  my  Lord  Mao&field. 
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CENT,  and  Frederick  Ulric   Calixtus — -.the  Mentxers— • 
Q.^7J^*Ti  the  Olearius's — Frederic  Baldwin — Albert   Gra- 

2)  I  C  T.    II' 
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^  A  R  T  11-  wer — Matthias  Hoe — the  Carpzovius's — ^John  and 
^' '  !  " " '  Paul  Tarnovius — ^John  Affelraan — Eil.hart  Luber 
— the  Lysers — Michael  Walther — ^Joachim  Hilde* 
brand — John  Valentine  Andreas — Solomon  Glas- 
sius — Abraham  Calovius — Theodore  Hackspan — 
John  Hulseman — ^Jacob  Weller — Peter  and  John 
Mausaeas,  brothers — ^John  Conrad  Danhaver — John 
George  Dorschaeus — ^John  Arndt— Martin  Cfeyer 
— John  Adam  Schartzer — Balthazar  and  John 
Meisner — Augustus  PfeifFer — Henry  and  John 
Muller — Justus  Christopher  Schomer — Sebastian 
Schmidt — Christopher  Horsholt — the  Osianders 
— Philip  Jacob  Spencr — Geb.  Theodore  Meyer-— 
Fridem.  Bechman — and  others  [y]. . 

Anhistori-      XVI.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church^ 
cai  view  of  y^j^j^jj^^^  entire  durii^e  this  century  :  its  funda- 

the  rdijrioui  ■  ,  ■    i  ^  •        i  /  • 

doctrim:  of  meuial  pruiciples  rectived  no  alteration,  nom 
Uic  Luther- QQQj^y^^y  doctor  of  that  church,  who  should  have 
-presumed  to  renounce  or  invalidate  any  of  thos 
theolcyr;icnl  points  that  are  contained  in  the  jrrw 
hoUcul  b'/jks  ot  the  Lutherans,  hiive  met  with  tolc 
ration  and  indulgence.  It  is,  however,  to  b 
observed,  that,  in  latter  tinus,  various  circum —  ^' 
stances  contributed  to  diminish,  in  many  places^  ^-^ '^ 
the  auihuriiy  of  these  jy;wZ?&//V^/ oracles,  w  hicb  l.-Lil  ^  -^ 
so  long  been  considered  as  an  almost  infallibit::^  -^ 
rule  of  f.iiih  aid  practice.  Hence  arose  that  ur.-— 
bounded  liberty  which  is  at  this  day  enjoyed  b^ 
all  who  are  not  invested  with  the  ciiaracter  <* 

publi 

CJ']  ^'^'^  ^"  account  of  llic  lives  and  writings  of  thrsc  au 
tVor>,  stc   Wiuc's  Mim.rui'  Ther.logi,rum^  and   his   Diarlurr 
Bio^raphuum  ;  as  albo  Pippingia>,  Gociius,  and  olhci  wiil^T^ 
of  literal  V  hi^icM  v. 
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public  teachers,  of  dissenting  from  the  decisions  of  c  fi  n  T. 
these  symbols  ox  creeds,  and  of  declaring  this  dissent  §  ^^  ^"'^ 
in  the  rtianner  they  judge  the  most  expedient.  The  p  a  »  t  11. 
case  was  very  different  in  former  times  :  whoever       ' 
ventured  to  oppose  any  of  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  to  spread  new  religioiis  opinions 
among  the  people,  was  called  before  the  higher 
powers  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
very  rarely  escaped  without  suffering  in  his  fortune 
-or  reputation,  unless  he  renounced  his  innovations. 
But  the  teachers  of  novel  doctrines  Lad  nothing  to 
apprehend,  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  the  Lutheran  churches  adopted  that  lead- 
ing maxim  of  the  Arminians,  that  "  Christians 
were  accountable  to  God  alone  for  their  religious 
sentiments  ;  and  that  no  individual  could  be  justly 
punished  by  the  magistrate  for  his  erroneous  opi- 
nions, while  he  conducted  himself  like  a  virtuous 
and  obedient  subject,  and  made  no  attempts  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society."  It  were 
to  be  wished,  that  this  religious  liberty,  which  the 
dictates  of  equity  must  approve,  but  of  which  the 
virtuous  mind  alone  can  make  a  wise  and  proper 
use,  had  never  degenerated  into  that  unbridled  li- 
centiousness that  holds  nothing  sacred,  but  with 
an  audacious  insolence  tramples  underfoot  the  so- 
lemn truths  of  religion,  and  is  constantly  endea* 
vouring   to  throw  contempt  upon   the    respect- 
4lble  profession  of  its  ministers. 

XVIL  The  various  branches  of  sacred  erudi-  ^^^^^^  phj- 
tion    were   cultivated    with    uninterrupted    i^^\  ylt^lf^^^' 
and  assiduity  among  the  Lutherans,  who,  at  no  monp  the 
period  of  time,  were  without  able  commentators,  ^"'^^**"- 
and  learned  and  faithful  guides  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     It  is  natural  to 
mention  here  Tarnovius,  Gerhard,  Hackspan,  Ca- 
lixtus,  Erasmus,  Schmidt,  to  whom  might.be  add- 
«d  a  numerous  list  of  learned  and  judicious  ex. 

U  4  positors 
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c  £  w  T.positors  of  the  sacred  oracles.     But  what  appears 
s  ^^^^11  "™^^^   peculiarly   worthy  of  observation   is,  that 
Par  t  v.  the  verv  period   which  some   look  upon  as  the 
most  barren  of  learned  productions,  and  the  most 
remarkable  for  a  general  inattention  to  the  branch 
of  erudition  now   under  consideration,  produced 
that  inestimable  and  immortal  work  oi  Solomon 
Glassius,  which   he  published  under  the  title  of 
Sacred  Philology^  and  than    which   none  can  be 
'  more   useful    for   the    interpretation  of    Scrip- 
ture, as  it  throws  an  uncommon  degree  of  light 
upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  inspir- 
ed writers.     It  must,  at  the  same   time,  be  can- 
didly acknowledged,  tliat  a  considerable  part  or" 
this  century  was  more  employed,  by  the  profes- 
sors  of  the  different  universities,  in  defending, 
with  subtilty  and  art,  tlie  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  than  in  illustrating  and  explain- 
ing the  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  only  genuine: 
source  of  divine  truth.     Whatever  was  worthy 
of  censure  in  this  manner    of  proceeding,   was- 
abundantly  repaired  by  tlie  more  modern  divines 
of  the  Lutheran  communion  ;  for  no  sooner  dii 
the  rage  of  controversy  begin  to  subside,  than  thcj 
greatest  part  ot  them  turned  their  principal    stu-- 
dies  towards  the  exposilion  and  illustration  of  tlie- 
Sacred  Writings  ;  and  they  wore  particularly  ani- 
mated in  the  execution  of  this  labourious  task,  by 
observing   the     indefatigable     industry    of  thnse, 
among  the  Dutch  divines,  who,  in  their  interpret- 
ations of  Scripture,  followed  the  sentiments  and 
method  of  Cocceius.     At  the   head   of  these  mo- 
dern commentators   we  may  place,    with  justxe, 
Sebastian  Schmidt,  who    was    at  least   the  mo.sc 
laborious  and    voluminous   expositor  of  this  age» 
After    this     learned     writer,    may    be    vanktd 
Calovius,  Geier,  Schomer,   and  others  of  inferior 

note. 
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note  [z].  The  contests  excited  by  the  persons  c  e  n  t; 
fcalled  Pietists,  though  unhappy  in  several  respects,  5  ^7"'  ,| 
were  nevertheless  attended  with  this  good  efibct,  Part  h. 
that  they  engaged  many  to  apply  themselves  to  ' 
the  study  of  the  Holy  scriptures,  which  they  had 
too  much  neglected  before  that  period,  and  to 
the  perusal  of  the  commentators  and  interpreters 
of  the  sacred  oracles.  These  commentators  pur- 
sued various  methods,  and  were  unequal  both  in 
their  merit  and  success.  Some  confined  them- 
selves to  the  signification  of  the  words  of  Scrip. 
ture,  and  the  literal  sense  that  belonged  to  the 
phrases  of  the  inspired  writers  ;  others  applied 
their  expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  decision  of 
controverted  points,  and  attacked  their  adversaries 
fcither  by  refuting  their  false  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  or  by  making  use  of  their  own  com- 
mentaries to  overturn  their  doctrines  ;  a  third 
^rt,  after  unfolding  the  sense  of  Scripture,  ap- 
plied it  carefully  to  the  purposes  of  life  and  the 
flirection  of  practice.  We  might  mention  ano- 
ther class  of  interpreters,  who,  by  anassiduous 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Cocceians,  are  said 
to  have  injudiciously  acquired  their  defects,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  turning  the  sacred  history  into  alle- 
gory, and  seeking  rather  the  more  remote  and 
mysterious  sense  of  Scripture,  than  its  obvious 
and  literal  signification. 

XVIII.  The  principal  doctors  of  this  century  The  didac- 
fbllowed,  at  first,  the  loose  method  of  deducing  ^'*^/*^~^*»-. 
their  theological  doctrine  from  Scripture  under  a  S's  of  fakh 
few  general  heads.      This  method  had  been  ob- ^^^r^«i  J^y 
served    in    ancient   times  by  Melancthon,   and  lit. ^***  '" 
>va8  vulgarly  called  Common-Place  divinity.  They, 
however,  made  use  of  the  principles,  terms,  and 
subtile  distinctions  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 

which 

[%]  See  J.  Franc.  Budaei  Isag^ge  in  Theologinm.Vih,  ii.cap. 
\i\u  4».  1686. 
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CENT,  which  was  yet  in  high  reputation,  in  explaining 
s^er.v.^^^  illustrating  each  panicular  doctrine.  The 
Part  n.fifst  pcFsou  that  teducsd  theology  into  a  regular 
system,  and  gave  it  a  truly  scientific  and  philoso^ 
phical  form,  was  George  Calixtus,  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  erudition,  who  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  school.  His  design,  in 
general,  was  not  so  much  censured,  as  the  parti- 
cular method  he  followed,  and  the  form  he  gave 
to  his  theological  system ;  for  he  divided  the  whole 
science  of  divinity  into  three  parts,  viz,  the  end^ 
the  subject^  the  means  ;  and  this  division,  which 
was  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  appeared  extreme- 
ly improper  to  many.  This  philosophical  me- 
thod of  ranging  the  truths  of  Chri>tianity  was  fol- 
lowed, with  remarkable  zeal  and  emulation, by  the 
most  eminent  doctors  in  the  different  schoob  of 
learning,  and  even  in  our  times  it  has  its  vota- 
ries. Some  indeed  had  the  courage  to  depart 
from  it,  and  to  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  religion 
under  a  different,  though  still  under  a  scientific, 
form  ;  but  they  had  few  followers,  and  struggled 
in  vain  against  the  empire  of  Aristotle,  who  reign- 
ed with  a  despotic  authority  in  the  schools. 

There  were,   however,  many   pious  and  good 
men,  who   beheld,    with   great   displeasure,  this 
irruption  of  metaphysics  into  the  sphere  of  theo- 
logy, and  never  could  be  brought  to  relish  this 
philosophical  method  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  They  earnestly  desired  to  see  divine 
truth  fi^ed  from  captious  questions  and  subtilties, 
delivered  from  the  shackles  of  an  imperious  system, 
and  exhibited  with  that  beautiful  simplicity,  per- 
spicuity, and  evidence,  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
sacred  writings.     Persons  of  this  turn  had  their 
wishes  and  expectations  in  some  measure  answer- 
ed, when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
the  learned  Spener  and  others,  animated  by  his 
exhortations  and  example,  began  to  inculcate  the 

truths 
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truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in  a  more  plain  cent. 
and   popular  manner,  and   when  the  electics  had  g^^^|'',L 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  dethrone  Aristotle,  and  toPA»T  lb 
banish  his  philosophy  from   the  greatest  part  of 
the  Lutheran  schools.      Spener   was  not  so  far 
si'.ccessful  as  to  render  univtTsal  his  popular  me- 
thod of  teaching  theology  ;  it    was   nevertheless 
adopted    by  a   considerable  number  of  dc>ctors ; 
and  It  cannot  b'^  denied,  that,  since  this  period, 
tlie  science  of  divinity,  dehvered  from  the  jiirgon 
of  the  schf^ols,  has  assumed  a  more   hbcral   and 
graceful  aspect.     The   same  observation  may  be 
applied  to  controversial  producrions  ;  it  is  certain 
that  p(»lemics  were  totally  destitute  of  elegance 
and  jierspicuity  so  long   as  Aristotle  reigned  in 
the   seminaries  of  learning,   and    that  they  were 
more  or  less  embellished  and  improved  smce  the 
suppression  and  disgrace  of  the  Peripatetic  philo* 
sophy.     It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  con- 
troversy did  not  lose,  at   this  period,  all  the  cir- 
cumstiinces  that  had  so  justly  rendered  it  displea- 
sing ;  and  that  the  defects,  thai   had  given  such 
(ffence  in  the  theological  disputants  of  all  parties, 
were  far  from  being  entirely  removed.     These  de- 
fects still  subsist,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  sfiock- 
ing degree;   and  whether  we  peruse  the  polemic 
Writers  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  we  shall   find 
too  few  among  them  who  may  be  said  to  be  ani- 
mated by  the  pure  love   of  truth,  without  any 
fnixture  of  pride,  passion,  or  partiality,  and  whom 
We  may  pronounce  free  from  the  illusions  of  pre- 
judice and  self-love. 

XtX.  The  science  of  morals,  which  must  ever  The  itite«f 
beesieeuied  the  master- science^  from  its  immediate*"""*  "^ 
influence  upon  hfe  and  manners,  was,  for  a  long  thTLwSba^ 
time  neglected   among   the   Lutherans.     If   we^w. 
except  a  few  eminent  men,  such  as  Arndt  and 
Gerhard,  who  composed  some  popular  treatises 
concerning  the  internal  worship  of  the  Deity,  and 

the 
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CENT,  the  duties  of  Christians,   there   did  not  appear, 
^^^^'ii  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century,  any  mo. 
Pakt  ii!ral  writer  of  distinguished  merit.     Hence  it  hap* 
pened,  that  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the 
business  of  resolving  what  are  called  Cases  of  Con- 
science^  were  held  in  high  esteem,   and  their  tri- 
bunals  were  much  frequented.     But  as  the  true 
principles  and  foundations  of  morality  were  not, 
as  yet,  established  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  pre- 
cision and  evidence,  their  decisions  were  often  er- 
roneous, and  they  were  liable   to  fall  into  daily 
mistakes.     Calixtus  was  the  first  who  separated 
the  objects   of  faith  from  the  duties  of  morality, 
and  exhibited  the  latter  under  the  form  of  an  in- 
dependent science.     He  did  not,  indeed,   live  to 
finish  this  work,  the  beginning  of  which  met  with 
universal  applause  ;  his   disciples,  however,  em- 
ployed, with  some  degree  of  success,  the  instruc- 
tions they  had  received  from  their  master,  in  exe- 
cuting his  plan,  and  composing  a  system  of  Moral 
Theology.     This  system,  in  process  of  time,  fell 
into  dibcredit,  on  account  of  the  Peripatetic  form 
under  which  it   appeared  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  striking  repugnance  that  there  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  between  the  beautiful  science  of 
Morals,  and   the  perplexing  intricacies  of  Meta- 
physics, Calixtus,  could  not  abstain  from  the  latter 
in   building  his  Moral   system.      The   moderns, 
however,  stripped  morality  of  the  Peripatetic  gar- 
ment, calling  to  their  assistance  the  law  of  nature, 
which  had  been  explained  and  illustrated  by  Puf* 
fendorf  and   other  authors,  and  comparing  this 
law  with  the  sacred   writings,  they  not  only  dis- 
covered the  true  springs  of  Christian  virtue,  and 
entered  into  the  true  spirit  and  sense  of  the  divine 
laws,  but  also  digested  the  whole  science  of  Mo- 
rals into  a  better  order,  and  demonstrated  its  prin- 
ciples with   a  new  and  superior  degree  of  evi- 
dence. 

XX.  These 
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XX.   These    improvements  in    theolocry  andc  e  n  t, 
morality  did  not  diffuse  such  a  spirit  of  concord g^^,^  *,y^ 
in  the  Lutheran  church,  as   was  suflicient  to  lealp  art  n. 
ancient  divisions,  or  to  prevent  new  ones.     That^^j^j^^^ 
church,  on  the  contrary,  was  involved  in  the  mosttiom  and 
lamentable  commotions  and  tumults,  during  the^f^"'^J^*^^ 
whole  course  of  this  century,   partly  by  the  con-an  church. 
troversies  that  arose  among  its  most  eminent  doc- 
tors, and  partly   by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  vio- 
lent reformers,  the   fanatical   predictions  of  pre- 
tended prophets,  and  the  rash  measures  of  inno- 
vators, who  studiously  spread   among  the  people, 
new,  singular,  and,  for  the  most  part,  extravagant 
opinions.     The  controversies    that    divided   the 
Lutheran  doctors  may  be  ranged  under  two  classes, 
according  to  their  different  importance  and  ex- 
tent, as  some  of  them  involved  the  whole  church 
in  tumult  and  discord,  while  others  were  less  uni- 
Tersal  m   their  pernicious  effects.     Of  the  for- 
mer class    there   were  two   controversies,    that 
gave  abundant  exercise  to  the  Polemic  talents  of 
the  Lutheran  doctors  during  the  greatest  part  of 
this  century  ;  and  these  turned  upon  the  religious 
systems  that  are  generally  known  under  the  deno- 
minations of  Syncretism   and  Pietism.     Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  principles  that 
gave  rise  to  Ihe   former,  and  nothing  more    re- 
spectable and  piaise- worthy  than  the  design  that 
was  proposed  by  the  latter.     The  Syncretists  {:f]y 
animated  with  that  fraternal  love  and  that  pacific 
spirit,  which  Jesus  Christ    had  so   often  recom. 
JHendcd   as  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  liis  true 
disciples,  used    their  warmest  endeavours  to  pro- 
"^ote  union  and  concord  among  Christians;  and 
^"c  Pietists  had  u:uloubtedly  in  view  the  restora- 
tion 

[o]  The  Syr.cre'ists  were  nl<o  c^Vicd  Cali^tlnes,  froTn  tVirir 
-  .chief,  Gtor^e   Cali.vti'.s  j  and  Hclia^taaian;,   {i\i\vi   che   uai- 
vcfsity  wlicrc  then  pUn  of  dgttiii:c  aovl  union  took  it>  ri^o. 
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CENT,  tion  and  advancement  of  that  holiness  and  vir- 
skct.  iL^ue,  that  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  influence 
Part  11. pf  I'ccntious  manners  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
^       the  turbulent  spirit  of  controversy  on  the  other. 
These  two  great  and  amiable  virtues,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  projects  and  eflbrts  of  the  two  orders 
of  persons  now  mentioned,  were  combated  by  m 
third,  even  a  z«al  for  maintaining  the  truth,  and 
preserving  it  from  all  mixture  of  enor.     Thus 
the  love  of  truth  was  unhappily  found  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  love  of  union,  piety,  and  con- 
cord ;  and  thus,  in  this  present  critical  and  cor- 
lupt  state  of  human  nature,  the  unruly  and  tur- 
bulent passions  of  men  can,  by  an  egregious  a- 
buse,  draw  the  worst  consequences  from  the  best 
things,  and  render  the  most  excellent  principles 
and  views  productive  of  confusion,  calamity,  and 
discord. 
The  rue  of     XXL    The  ongiu  of  Syncretism  was  owing  to 
^^^^^^  George  Calixtus  of  Sleswickj  a  man  of  eminent 
Caiizdne    and  distinguished  abilities  and  merit,  and  who 
w«rov€r-  hgd.  few  equals  in  this  century,  either  in  point  of 
learning  or  genius.     This  great  man  being  placed 
in  a  university  [A],  which,  from  the  very  time  of 
its  foundation,  had  been  remarkable  for  encou- 
raging freedom  of  enquiry,  improved  this  happy 
privilege,  examined  the  respective  doctrines  of  the 
various  sects  that  bear  the  Chiistian  name,  and 
found,  in  the  notions  commonly  received  among 
divines,  some  things  defective  and  erroneous.  He 
accordingly  gave  early  intimations  of  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  state  of  theology,  and  lamented, 
in  a  more  panicular  manner,  the  divisions  and 
factions  that  reigned   among  the   servants   and 
disciples  of  the  same  great  master.     He  therefore 
turned  his  views  to  the  salutary  work  of  softecing 

the 

[^]  The  utuvertity  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  dutch;^  of  Bmiy^ 
Wick^  founded  in  the  y^ar  i  y/6. 
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the  animosities  produced  by  these  divisions,  and  cent. 
shewed  the  warmest  desire,  not  so  much  of  esta-  ^  /^^^'n. 
blishing  a  perfect  harmony  and  concord  between  part  il 
the  jarring  sects,   which  no  human  power  seemed 
capable  of  effecting,  as  of  extinguishing  the  hatred, 
and  appeasing  the  resentment,  which  the  contend- 
ing parties  discovered  too  much  in  their  conduct 
towards  each  other.     His  colleagues  did  not  seem 
at  all  averse  to  this  pacific  project ;  and  the  sur« 
prise  that  this  their  silence  or  acquiescence  must 
naturally  excite,  in  such    as  are  acquainted  with 
the  theological  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
will  be  diminished,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
professors  of  divinity  at  Hehnstadt  bind  themselves, 
at  their  admission,  by  an  oath,  to  use  their  best 
and  most  zealous  endeavours  to  heal  the  divisions, 
and  terminate   the  contests  that  prevail  among 
Christians.     Neither  Calixtus,  however,  nor  his 
friends,  escaped  the  opposition  that  it  was  natural 
to   expect  in  the  execution  of  such  an  unpopular 
and  comprehensive  project.     They  were  warmly 
attacked,  in  the  year   1 639.  by    Statins  Busche- 
xus,  a  Hanoverian    ecclesiastic,  a  bigoted  votary 
of  Ramus,  a  declared  enemy  to  all  philosophy^ 
and  a  man  of  great   temerity   and  imprudence. 
This  man,  exasperated  at    the  preference  Calix- 
tus and  his  companions    bad  given  to  the  Peripa* 
tetic  philosophy  over  the  principles  of  the  Ramists^ 
composed  a  very   malignant  book  entitled,  Cryp^ 
to-Papumus  nova  Tbeohgica  Helmstadiensislc]^  in 
which  Calixtus    was  charged  with  a  long  list  of 
errors.     Though  this  production  made  some  small 
impression  on  the  minds   of  certain  persons,  it  ia 
nevertheless  probable,  that  Buscher  would  have 
almost  universally  passed  for  a  partial,  malicious, 
and  rash  accuser,  had  iiis  invectives  and  complaints 

rendered 

[f  ]  I.  e.  Popery  disguised  under  the  mask  of  the  new  theo-* 
loj;ical  syi>tem  of  Helna^tadt. 
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CENT,  rendered   Calixtus   more  cautious  and  prudent 
SicT.  ii.Sut  the  upright  and   generous  heart  of  this  emi     :i* 
1*  A  R  T  II.  nent  man,  which  disdained  dissimulation  to  a  de—     - 
gree  that  bordered  upon  the  extreme  of  impru- 
dence,  excited   him  to   speak  with  the  utmost^    t 
frankness  his  private  sentiments,  and  thus  to  giv< 
a  certain  measure  of  plausibility  to  the  accusation! 
of  his  adversary.    Both  he  and  his  colleague  Con- 
rad Horneius  maintained,   with  boldness  and  per- 
severance, several   propositions,  which  appeared, 
to  many  others   besides   Buscher,    new,    singu- 
lar, and  of  a   dangerous   tendency ;  and  Calixtus 


more  especially,   by    the   freedom  and  plainnes 
with  which  he  declared  and  defended  his  senti 
ments,  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  and  indig 
nation  of  the  Saxon  doctors,   who,   in  the  yea 
1645,  were  present  at   the  conference  of  Thorn 
He  had  been  chosen  by  Frederic  William   dec 
tor  of  Brandenbergy  as  colleague  and    assistan 
to  the  divines  he  sent  from  Koningsherg  to 
conferences  ;  the  Saxon  deputies  were  greatly  in 
censed  to  see  a  Lutheran  ecclesiastic  in  the  cha 
racter  of  an  assistant  to  a  deputation  of  Reform 
doctors.     This  first  cause  of  offence  was  followe 
by  other  incidents,  in  the  course  of  these  confer- 
ences,  which   increased   the   resentment    of   the 
Saxons  against   Calixtus,   and  made  them  accuse 
him  of  leaning    to    the   side  of  the   Reformed 
churches.     We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  this  mactei',  whidi  would  lejd 
ns  from  our  main  design.    We  shall  only  observe, 
that  when  these  conferences  broke  up,  the  Saxon 
doctors,    and   more   especially  Halseman,    Wel- 
ler,   Scharfius,  and  Calovius,  turned  the  whole 
force  of  their  polemic  weapons  against  Calixtus  ; 
and  in  their  public  writings,  reproached  him  with 
apostacy  fiom  the  principles  of  Lutheranism,  and 
with  a  propensity  ttnvards  the  sentiments  both  of 
the  Reformed  and  Romish  churches..    This  great 

man 
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%tan  (lid  net  receive  tamely  the  insults  (iF  his  ad-t^  ^-  ''  T.  I 
versaries.  His  consummate  knowledge  of  tlie^j^ ^^  n^i 
phiiosiiphy  that  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  hlsP  1. it  ir,j 
pcrlcct  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the*~S^HJ| 
church,  rendered  him  an  able  disputant  ;  and  ^^^H 
accordingly  he  repelled,  with  the  greatest  vi^i>ur,  j^^^H 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  ciirvied  on,  with  '^^^H 
uncommon  spirit  and  erudition,  this  imporianc  ^^^H 
ctmtroversy,  until  the  year  1656,  when  death  put  ^^^H 
an  end  to  his  labours,  and  transported  him  t'rum  ^^^J 
these  scenes  of  dissension  and  tumult  into  the  re-  1 

gions  of  peace  and  concord  [d\.  I 

XXll.    Neither  the  death  of  CaUxtus,  nor  the-rheconii-    I 
decease    of   his  principal  adversaries,  were  suflfici- !"""""*«•  1 
ent  to  extinguish  the  lldpue  they  had  kindled ;  onthc^  de- 
die.  contrary,  the  conitsi  was  carried  on,  after''""- 
^■t   period  with  more  animosity  atid    violence 
H^ot"  V.  X  than  J 

'"t^]  ThiMc  wKodciiielo  be  more  mlitutcly  acr)aamtC(i  nritli  ^^^^H 

^  puticuluc  circuiDvUncn  of  ctiJs  t'amaus  coiitrovei'ty,  Lite  ^^^^^| 

Ultes  and  cbatacten  of  th?  bonks  published  un  tliat  occjaion,  ^^^^^| 

■nJ  the  doclrmet  that  produci^d  luch  warm  cotitesti,  and  such  ^^^^^| 

Ebphnble  divioiunt,  will  do  well  ti  cannult  Walcliius  Caro-  ^^^H 

lut,  W«ismin,  Arnold,  and  other  writcn  )  but  ab(i*e  hU,  [ha  ^^^^H 

ctiitJ  volume  ot'  (lie  Cimbria  Liitrata  of  Motierui,  p.  1 11 .  in  ^^^^^| 

'Which  iherc  i>  an  dmple  account  ot  ihe  life,  ir^niaciions,  arui  ^^^^^| 

writings  of  CiliMLis.      Bui,  if  any  reader  should  push  his  cu>  ^^^^^| 

lioiity  ittll  fucihcr,   and  be  tniicitous   to    know  the  more  te>  ^^^^^| 

"et  tprin^  that  acted  in  ihi&  whole  affiir,  the  remote  caasei  ^^^^H 

of  ihe  event!  and  traniactioni  relating  to  it,  the  spirit,  viewi,  ^^^^^| 

•nd  chatacccts  of  tlie  JiipulaDCt,  the  arguments  uted  on  botia  ^^^^H 

iidet )  in  a  woid,   thoic  tltingt  that  arc  principally  interctiing  ^^^^^| 

'nd  worthy  nf  attention  in  conirovcniei  of  chi>  kind,   he  will  ^^^1 

"id  no  history  that  will  Mtixfy  him   fully   in   ihrse  rrspecc*.  ^^^^H 

-»  tiistocy  that  would  ihroif   a   piiiper  light   upon   thev«   im*  ^^^^^| 

portiint  malTcrt.  muit  be  eonipascd  by  a  man  uf  great  ondouf  ^^^^^| 

""d  abilities  ;  by  otic  who  knows  the  world,   bai  ttudied  hu^  ^^^^^H 

"Ml  niiurc,  11  liirni^hed  with  macctiati  and  documents  tha^  ^^^^H 

''«  %i  yet  concealrd  in  the  cnbinet^  uf  the  cutiouj,  and  11  not  ^^^^| 

unacquainted  wiih  the   spirit  (hat  reij^ni,  and  (he  cabaU  that  ^^^^H 

*^  cariied  on  in  ihe  cour(t  of  prince).     But  urereaiich  nA  ^^^^^| 

tiiitorian  t«   be  found,   I  question  very  much,  whether,  eves  ^^^^^| 

^OUiiimei,   he   coul.l   puohs.i  wiiliout   danger  all  the   cir.  ^^^H 


r«i.  V, 
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c  E  N  T.than  ever.  The  Saxon  doctors,  and  more  e$pe« 
jjj'^^l'^y  cially  Calovins,  insulted  the  ashes,  and  attacked 
Part  ii.thc  memory  of  this  great  man  with  unexampled 
bitterness  and  malignity  ;  and,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  eminent  and  worthy  doctors,  who  were 
by  no  means  the  partisans  of  CaHxtus,  Conducted 
themselves  with  such  imprudence  and  temerity, 
as  were  every  way  adapted  to  produce  an  open 
schism  in  the  Lutheran  church.  They  drew  up 
a  new  kind  of  Creed,  or  confession  rfthe  Luthe- 
ran faith  [e],  which  they  proposed  to  place  in  the 
class  of  what  the  members  of  our  communion 
call  their  Sy?nbolical  books,  and  which,  of  conse- 
quence, all  professors  of  divinity  and  all  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  would  be  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe, as  containing  the  true  and  genuine  doc- 
trine of  the  Lutheran  church.  By  this  new  pro* 
duction  of  intemperate  zeal,  the  friends  and  fol* 
lowers  of  Calixtus  were  declared  unworthy  of 
the  communion  of  that  church :  and  went,  accord- 
ingly, supposed  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
privileges  and  tranquillity  that  were  granted  to  the 
lAitherans  by  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
reputation  of  Calixtus  found,  nevertheless,  some 
able  defenders,  who  pleaded  his  cause  with  mo- 
desty and  candour  ;  such  were  Titius,  Helde- 
brand,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  multitude  by  their  charity, 
moderation,  and  prudence.  These  good  men 
shewed,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  the  new 
Creed,  mentioned  above,  would  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  contention  and  discord,  and  would  thus 
have  a  fatal  tffect  upon  the  true  interests  of  the 
Lutheran  church  :  but  their  counsels  were  over* 
ruled,  and  their  admonitions  neglected.     Among 

tbc 

[f  ]  The  title  of  this  new  creed  was,  Consensus  refietiti  FM 
vcrexr  Ltiihcran^. 
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the  writers  who  opposed  this  Creed,  was  Frederic  cent. 
Ulric  Galixtus,  who  was  not  destitute  of  abilities,  s,^"jy 
though  much  inferior  to  his  father   in   learning,  p  a  m  i  lil 
eeniils,  and    moderation.     Of  those   that  stood''  ' 

forth  in  its  vindication  and  defence,  the  most  con- 
siderable were  Calovius    and  Strauchius.     The 
polemic  productions  of  these  contending  parries 
were  multiplied  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  remain 
as  deplorable  monuments  of  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  champions  on   both  sides  of  the  question. 
The  invectives,  reproaches,  and  calumnies,  with 
^hich  these  productions  were    filled,  shewed   too 
plainly   that  many  of  these  writers,   instead  of 
Oeing  animated  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  zeal 
for  religion,  were  rather  actuated  by  a  keen  spirit 
of  party,  and  by   the   suggestions  of  vindictive 
jiride  and   vanity.     These  contests  were  of  long 
duration ;  they  were,  however,  at  length  suspend^ 
ied,  towards  the  close  of  this  centurv,  bv  the  dciith 
of  those  who  had  been  the  principal  actors  in  this 
scene  of  theological  discord,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
creed  that  had  produced  it,  by  the  rise  of  the  new 
debated  of  a  different  nature,  and  by  other  circum- 
stances of  inferior  moment,  which  is  heedless  to 
mention. 

XXIIL  It  will  be  proper  to  give  here  some  The  dpU 
Account  of  the  accusations  that  were  brought  *^*^^ 
against  Calixtus  by  his  adversaries.  The  prin- 
cipal chatge  was,  his  having  formed  a  project, 
ilot  of  uniting  into  one  ecclesiastical  body,  as 
tome  have  understood  it,  the  Romish,  Lutheran, 
and  Reformed  churches,  but  of  extinguishing  the 
hatred  and  animosity  that  reigned  among  the 
members  of  these  different  communions,  and 
joining  them  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  mutual  be- 
nevolence, and  Ibrb'.nirance.  This  is  the  project, 
which  was  at  first  condemned,  and  is  still  known 

X  2  under 
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c  jyj  T.  under  the  denomination  of  Syncretism  [/].     Sc- 
f^Itr,i\.  veral  singular  opinions  were  also  laid  to  the  charge 

Part   U.  of 

[/^  It  is  ncitder  iny  design  noi  mf  inclination  to  adopt  the 
tause  of  Calixtus  ^  nor  do   I  pretend   to  maintain  that  hn 
trritings  and  his  doctrines  are  exempt  frcftn  error.     But  the 
love  of  truth  obliges  me  to  observe,  that  it  has  been  the  ill 
kap  of  this  eminent  man  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  bad  inter- 
J)reters  ;  and  that  even  those  uho  imagine  they  have   been 
more  successful  than  others  in  investigating  his  true  senti- 
ments, have  most  grievously  misunderstood  them.     Calixtuf 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  a  formal 
reconciliation  of  the  Protestants  with  the  church  of  Rome 
and  its  pontifs  ^  but  this  notion  is  entirely  groundless,  since 
he  publicly  and  expressly  declared,  that  the  Protestants  could 
by  no  means  enter  into  the  bonds  of  concord  and  commuoton 
tvith  the  Romish  church,  as  it  was  constituted  at  this  time  ^ 
and  that,  if  there  had  ever  existed  any  prospect  of  healing 
the  divisions  that  reigned   between   it  and   the  Protestant 
churches,  this  prospect  had  entirely  vanished  since  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  whose  violent  proceedings  and  tyrannical  de- 
trees  had  rendered  the  union  now  under  consideration  abso- 
lutely impossible.     He  is  further  charged  with  having  either 
approved  or  excused  the  greatest  part  of  those  errors  and  sn- 
perstitions,  that  are  looked  upon  as  a  dishonour  to  the  church 
of  Rome  *,  but  this  charge  is  abundantly  refuted,  not  only  by 
the  various  treatises,  in  which  he  exposed  the  falsehood  and 
absurdity  of  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  that  church,   but 
also  by  the  declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves, 
who  acknowledge   that   Calixtus  attacked   them   with  much 
more   learning  and  ingenuity  than   had   been  discovered  by 
any  other  Protestant  writer  J.     It  is  true,  he  maintained  that 
the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  did  not  differ  about  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  ^  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  he  had  never  asserted  any  such  thing,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  had  expressed  his  meaning  in  more  proper  and 
inoffensive  terms.     It  must  however  be  considered,  that  he 
always  looked  upon  the  popes  and  their  votaries,  as  having 
adulterated  these  fundamental  doctrines  with  an  impure  mix- 
ture or  addition  of  many  opinions  and  tenets,  which  no  wise 
and  good  Christian  could   adopt  ^  and  this  consideration  di- 
liiini.shes  a  good  deal  the  extravagance  of  an  assertion,  which, 
otherwise,  would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  We  shall  not 
enter  further  into  a  review  of  the  imputations  that  were  cast 

upon 

\  Bos^uef,  in  his  Traite  dc  la  Conunanion  »ou«  les  dciix  Especcs,  p.  i. 
sf^ct.  ii.  p.  12.  speaks  thus  of  the  eminent  man  now  under  consideration; 
**  Le  (ameux  Gtorgc  Calixte,  le  plus  habile  des  Luthcricns  dc  u»uetMn»T 
tjui  u  ccrit  le  plu*  doctemcnt  cwntrc  nous,"  &€« ' 
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©f  this  great  man,     and  were   exaggerated   andcENT. 
blackened,  as  the  most  innocent  things  K^^crhllyg^^^^'- 
are,  when  they  pa«-s  through  the  w^^/i/;// of  maiig-pART  ii. 
nity    and  party-spirit.     Such    were    his   notions 
concerning  xht  obscure  manner  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  revealed  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  ;  the  appeararces  of  tiie 
Son  of  God  during  that  period;  the   necessity  oi 
good  works  to  the  attainment  of   verlasting  salvn- 
tion;  and  God's  being  occasionally  [^]  the  author 
ef  stn«     These  notions,  in  the   esteem  3f  many  of 
the  best  judges  of  theological  matters,  have  been 
always  looked  upon  as  of  an  indill'^rciit  nature,  as 
opmions  which,   even  were  they  false,  do  not  af- 
fect the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ctirist- 
lanity.     But   the   two  great    principles  tbtit  Ca- 
lixtus  laid  down   as   the  foundation  and  ground- 
work of  all  his  reconciling  and  pacific  plans,  gave 
much  more  offence  than  the  plans  themselves,  and 
j^rew  upon  him  the  indignation  and  resentment  of 

""mpon  Catixtas,  Y^j  persons  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his  ac- 
-^^Dsers,  than  to  those  who  endeavour^  with  candour  and  imi- 
^partiality,  to  represent  his  sentiments  and  his  measures  in  their 
true  point  of  view.  But  if  it  should  be  asked  here,  what  this 
010*3  real  design  was  ?  we  answer,  that  he  laid  down  the 
blowing  raaxims  :  First,  *'  That  if  it  were  possible  to  bring 
back  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  during 
the  first  five  centuries,  the  Protestants  would  be  no  longer 
^Justified  in  rejecting  its  communion  :  Secondly,  That  the  mo- 
<lem  members  of  the  Romish  church,  though  polluted  with 
nany  intolerable  errors,  were  not  all  equally  criminal  ^  and 
that  such  of  them,  more  especially,  as  sincerely  believed  the 
doctrines  they  had  learned  from  their  parents  or  masters,  and 
by  ignorance,  education,  or  the  power  of  habit,  were  hindered 
from  perceiving  the  truth^  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  sal- 
oration,  nor  deemed  heretics  ;  provided  they  gave  their  assent 
to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  en- 
deavoured seriously  to  govern  their  lives  by  the  precept^  of 
the  gospel."  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  these  maxims,  which 
teem,  however,  to  have  many  patrons  in  our  time  ;  I  would 
only  observe,  that  the  doctrine  they  contain  is  much  less  in^ 
tolerable  Chan  that  wliich  wai  commonly  imputed  to  Calixtus. 
[f  j  Per  accidens. 
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c  E  N  T.many.     Those  principles  were  ;   First,  That  tbe- 
^^^^!\\Jundajnental  doctrines  of' Christianity  (by  which  ha 
p  A  »  T  II.  meant  those  elementary  principles  fix)iii  whence 
^'   »       all  its  truths  flow)  were  preserved  pure  and  entire  ift 
all  the  three  communions,  and  were  contained  in  that 
ancient  form  of  doctrine,  that  is  vulgarly  knoivm  bf 
the  name  of  the  Apostles  Creeds     And,  aecondly. 
That  the  tenets,  and  opinions ^  which  had  been  const ani-^ 
ly  received  by  the  ancient  doctors  during  the  first 
five  centuries  y  were  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  trutb 
and  authority  with  the  express  declaration^  and  doc^ 
trines  qf  scripture.     The  general  plan  of  Calixtiis 
was  founded  upon  the  frst  of  these  propositions; 
and  he  made  use  of  the  second  to  give  some  degree  of 
plausibility  to  certain  Romish  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions, which  have  beeq  always  rejected  by  the 
protestant  church  ;  and  to  establish  a  happy  con* 
cord  between  the  various  Christian  communions 
that  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  state  of  dissension 
and  separation  from  each  other. 

XXIV.  The  divines  of  Rintelen^  Koningsberg^ 
carried  on  and  Jcna^  were  more  or  less  involved  in  these 
-with  the    warm  contests.     Those  of  Rintelen^  more  cspe- 
Rimc^n  &  cially    Henichius  and  Musaeus,  had,  on  several 
Koning-     occasions,  and  particularly  at  the  conference  of 
*  "^-        Cassel^  shewn  plainly  that  they  approved  of  the 
plan  of  Calixtus  for  removing  the  unhappy  dis- 
cords and  animosities  that  reigned  among  Christ- 
ians, and  that  they  beheld  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction that  part  of  it  that  had  for  its  object  union 
and     concord   among   the    Protestant   churches. 
Hence  they  were  opposed  with  great  animosity  by 
the  Saxon  doctors  and  their  adherents,  in  various 
polemic  productions  []j\. 

The  pacific  spirit  of  Calixtus  discovered  itself 
also  at  Koningsberg.      John  Laterman,  Michael 

Behmius, 

[^]  See  Abrali.  Calovii  Historia  Syncrestica,  p.  6i8. — }o, 
Gtorgxx  Walchii  Introductio  in  co^froversias  Luibern9.  vol.i. 
p.  286* 
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Behmius,  and  the  learned   Christopher    Dryer,  c  e  n  t. 
who  had  been  the  disciples   of  that  great    "laiy^^^^jj 
were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  their  attachment  to? art  \\. 
the  sentiiQents  of  their  master.     ]iy  tins  discovery,       " 
they  drew  upon  them  the  resentment  of  tneir  col- 
leagues John    Behmiu$  and   Celcstine  iMisLnta, 
who  were  seconded  by  the   whole  body   of  tlje 
^xgy  oi  Koningsberg  ;  and  thus  a  warm  contro- 
versy arose,  which   was  carried  on,  during   many 
years«  in  such  a  manner  as  did  very  little  honour 
toeitberQfthecontending;partie$.  The  interposition 
of  rhe  civil  magistrate,  together  with  the   decease 
of  Behmius  and  Misienta,  put   an  end  to  this  in- 
testine war,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  new  con- 
test  of  long  duration   between  Dryer  and    his 
lissociates   on   the  one  side,   and  several  foreign 
divmes  on  the  other,  who  considered  the  system 
of  Calixtus  as  highly  pernicious,  and  looked  upon 
its  defenders  as  the  enemies  of  the  church.     This 
new  controversy  was  managed,  on  both  sides,  with 
IS  little  equity  and  moderation  as  those  which  pre- 
ceded it  [i]. 

XXV.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow-  an<i  thoMt 
Jedged,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  divines  of  ^'^J*^^ 
Jena^  that  they  discovered  the  most  consummate 
prudence  and  the  most  amiable  moderation  in  the 
midst  of  these  theological  debates.  For  though 
they  confessed  ingenuously,  that  the  sentiments  of 
Calixtus  were  not  of  such  a  nature,  as  tjiat  they 
^uld  be  all  adopted  without  exception,  yet  they 
maintained,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  tenets 
were  much  less  pernicious  than  the  Saxon  doctors 
bad  represented  them ;  and  that  several   of  them 

X  4  were 

£1]  Sec  Christopher  Hartkonch'i  Church  History  of  Pru5- 
na  (writiea  in  German),  book  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  6o2.-*-Moleri, 
Ctmbria  Literata^  torn,  iii*  p.  150. — See  also  the  Acts  and 
DocuQienrs  contained  in  the  famous  collection,  entitled,  U/is- 
cuiidff  NacbrUbun^  A.  1740,  p.  144.  A.  1742,  p^  29.  A. 
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(vere  innocent,  and  might  he  freely  ddmitteft 
without  any  danger  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Solo* 
mon  Glassius,  an  ecclesiastic,  Renowned  for  the 
iuildness  of  his  temper,  and  the  equity  of  his  pro-> 
ceedings,  examined  with  the  utmost  candour  and 
impartiality  the  opposite  sentiments  of  the  doctors, 
that  were  engaged  in  this  important  controversy, 
and  published  the  result  of  this  examination,  bjr 
the  express  order  ot  Ernest,  prince  of  Saxe^Gotba^ 
surnamed  the  Pious  [^].  Mnsaeus,  a  man  of 
superior  learning  and  exquisite  penetration  and 
judgment,  adopted  so  far  the  sentiments  of  Ca* 
lixtus,  as  to  maintain,  that  good  works  might, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered  as  necessary  to  sal' 
vation  ;  and  that  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  im- 
puttd  to  this  eminent  man,  several  were  of  little 
or  no  importance.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
followers  of  Cahxtus  would  have  willingly  sub- 
mitted this  whole  controversy  to  the  arbitration 
of  such  cancfid  and  impartial  judges.  But  this 
laudable  moderation  offended  so  highly  the  Saxon 
doctors,  that  they  began  to  suspect  the  academy 
oijena  of  several  erroneous  opinions,  and  mark- 
ed out  Musccus,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  a  person 
who  had,  in  many  respects,  apostatized  from  the 
true  and  orthodox  faith  [/]. 
of  XXVI.  These  debates  were  suppressed  and  suc- 
:..ntro-  cecdcd  by  new  commotions  that  arose  in  the 
'^^p*^'*.^' church,  and  are  commonly  known  under  the  de- 

nomination 

\y\  This  piece,  which  W3S  written  in  German,  did  not  ap- 
pear in  public  till  after  the  death  of  Glassius,  in  the  year  1662  > 
u  second  tuitic^n  cf  it  uas  published  in  8vo  at  Jena  some  years 
ago.  The  piece  exhibits  a  rare  and  shining  instance  of  theo- 
logical moderation  \  and  is  worthy  of  a  serious  and  attentive 
perusal. 

[/]  For  an  account  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  di- 
vines of  Jena,  and  more  especially  on  Musacus,  see  a  judici- 
ous and  solid  work  of  the  latter,  entitled,  Dcrjeniscbem  Tbee- 
/ogfn  ^usfubrlicke  Erlt/arung,  &c.— See  also  Jo.  Georgii. 
Walchii  Introductio  in  Controversias  Ecc/esitv  Lwtberanwy  vol. 
J,  p.  4C5. 
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nomination  of  the  Piestical  Controversy.     This  c  k  n  t. 
controversy  was  owing  to  the  zeal  of  a  certain  setj,^^^*'^^ 
of  persons.  Who.  no  doubt,  with  pious  and  upright  Part  \\[ 
int-rntions,   endeavoured   to  stem  the  torrent  of 
idee  and  corruption,  and  to  reform  the  licentious 
manners  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.     But, 
as  the  best  things  may  be  abused,  so  this  reforming 
spirit  inflamed  persons  that  were  but  ill  qualtfied 
to  exert  it  with  wisdom   and  success.     Many, 
deluded  by  the  suggestions  of  an  irregular  imagi- 
nation,   and  an    ill-informed  understanding,  or, 
guided  by  principles  and  views  of  a  still  more  cri- 
minal  nature,  spread  abroad   new  and    singular 
opinions,  false  visions,  uninteliigible  maxims,  au* 
stere  precepts,   and  imprudent   clamours  ugainst 
the  discipline  of  the  church  ;  all  which  excited  the 
most  dreadful  tumults,  and  kindled  the  flames  of 
coiTtention  and  discord.     The  commencement  of 
PietUm  was  indeed  laudable  and  decent.     It  was 
set  on  foot  by  the  pious  and  learned  Spener,  who, 
by  the  private  societies  he  formed  at  Francfort^ 
with  a  design  to  promote  vital  religion,  rouzed  the 
lukewarm  from  their  indifference,  and  excited  a 
spirit  of  vigour  and  resolution  in  those  who  had 
been  satisfied  to  lament,  in  silence,  the  progress 
of  impiety.     The  remarkable  effect  of  these  pious 
meetings  was  increased  by  a  book  published  by 
this  well-meaning  man,  under  the  title  of  Pious 
Desires^  in  which  he  exhibited  a  striking  view  of 
the  disorders  of  the  church,  and  proposed  the  re- 
medies  that  were  proper  to  heal   them.     Many 
persons  of  good  and  upright  intentions  were  high- 
ly pleased  both  with  the  proceedings  and  writings 
of  Spener,  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  those, 
who  bad  the  cause  of  virtue  and  practical  religion 
truly  at  heart,  applauded  the  designs  of  this  good 
roan,  though  an  apprehension  of  abuses  retained 
numbers  from  encouraging  them  openly.     These 
abuses  actually  happened.     The  remedies  pro- 
posed 
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CENT,  posed  by  Spener  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the 
Se^t!^  II.  church  fell  into  unskilful  hands,  were  administered 
Faiit  II.  without  &igacity  or  prudence,  and  thus,  in  many 
'  ■  ^  ""'  cases,  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself* 
The  religions  meetings  abovementioned  (or  the 
Colleges  of  Piety ^  as  they  were  usually  called  by  a 
phrase  borrowed  from  the  Dutch),  tended  in 
many  places  to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  the 
multitude  the  flames  of  a  blind  and  intemperate 
zeal,  whose  effects  were  impetuous  and  violent, 
instead  of  that  pure  and  rational  love  of  God, 
whose  fruits  are  benign  and  peaceful.  Hence 
complaints  arose  against  these  institutions  oi  Piet^ 
ism,  as  if,  under  a  striking  appearance  of  sanctity, 
they  led  the  people  into  false  notions  of  religion,' 
and  fomented,  in  those  who  are  of  a  turbulent 
and  violent  character,  the  seeds  and  principles  of 
mutiny  and  sedition. 
The  com-  XX  VII.  These  first  complaints  would  have 
notions  at  been  undoubtedly  hushed,  and  the  tumults  they 
^^^  occasioned  would  have  subsided  by  degrees,  had 
not  the  (contests  that  arose  at  Leipsic^  in  the  year 
1689,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Certain  pious 
and  learned  professors  of  philosophy,  and  parti- 
cularly Franckius,  Schadius,  and  Paulus  An- 
tonius,  the  disciples  of  Spener,  who  at  that 
time  was  ecclesiastical  superintendent  of  the  court 
oi  Saxony^  began  to  consider  with  attention  the 
defects  that  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
instructing  the  candidates  for  the  ministry  ;  and 
this  review  persuaded  them  of  the  necessity  of 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  supply  what  was 
wanting,  and  to  correct  what  was  amiss.  For 
this  purpose,  they  undertook  to  explain  in  their 
colleges  certain  books  of  holy  Scripture,  in  order 
to  render  these  genuine  sources  of  religious  know- 
ledge better  understood,  and  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  practical  piety  and  vital  religion  in  the  minds 
of  their  hearers.     The  novelty  of  this  method 


•-   • 
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drew  attention,  and  rendered  it  singularly  pleasing  c  E  n  t, 
to  many;  accordingly,  the$e  lectures  were  niuchsg^^l'ii, 
frequented,  and  their  effects  were  visible  in  thePARx  u, 
lives  and  conversations  of  several  persons,  whom 
they  seemed  to  inspire  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  religion  and  virtue.  Whether 
^ese  first  effusions  of  religious  fervour,  which 
were,  in  themselves,  most  certainly  laudable,  were 
always  kept  within  the  strict  bounds  of  reason  and 
discretion,  is  a  question  not  easily  decided.  If 
wc  are  to  believe  the  report  of  common  fame, 
and  the  testimonies  of  several  persons  of  great 
weight,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  many 
things  were  both  said  and  done  in  these  Biblical 
Colleges  (as  tliey  were  called)  which  though  they 
might  be  looked  upon,  by  equitable  and  candid 
judges,  as  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgence, 
were,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  custom,  and  far 
from  being  consistent  with  prudence.  Hence  ru- 
mours were  spread,  tumults  excitcu,  animosities 
kindled,  and  the  matter  at  length  brought  to  a 
public  trial,  in  which  the  pious  and  learned  men 
above  mentioned  were,  indeed,  declared  free  from 
tbe  errors  and  heresies  that  had  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited 
from  carrying  on  the  plan  of  religious  instruction 
they  had  undertaken  with  such  zeal.  It  was  dur^ 
ing  these  troubles  and  divisions  that  the  invidious 
denomination  of  Pietists  was  first  invented ;  it 
may,  at  least,  be  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  com- 
monly known  before  this  period.  It  was  at  first 
applied  by  some  giddy  and  inconsiderate  persons 
to  those  who  frequented  the  Biblical  Colleges^  and 
lived  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  instructions  and 
exhortations  that  were  addressed  to  them  in  these 
seminaries  of  piety.  It  was  afterwards  made  use 
of  to  characterize  all  those  who  were  either  distin- 
guished by  the  excessive  austerity  of  their  man- 
ners, or  who,  regardless  of  tnith  and  opinion^  were 

only 
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CENT,  only  intent  upon  practice^  and  turned  the  whole 
s K^ rl'it vigour  of  their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
Pakt  n. religious  feelings  and  habits*  But  as  it  is  the 
•'  fate  of  all  those  denominations  by  which  peculiar 

sects  are  distinguished,  to  be  variously  and  often 
very  improperly  applied,  so  the  title  of  Pietists 
was  frequently  given,  in   common  conversation^ 
to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom  and  sanctity,  who 
were  equally  remarkable  for  their  adherence  to 
truth  and  the  love  of  piety ;  and,  not  seldom,  to 
persons  whose  motely  characters  exhibited  an  enor« 
mous  mixture  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
who  deserved  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  better 
than  any  other  denomination. 
Tiic  pro-    '    XXVIII.  This  contest  was  by  no  means  con- 
Srtl  ^    fined  to  Leipsic^  but  diffused  its  contagion,  with 
iatei.        incredible   celerity,   through   all    the    Lutheran. 
churches,  in  the  different   states  and  kingdoms 
of  Europe.     For,  from  this  time,  in  all  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  where  Lutheranism  was  pro- 
fessed, there  started  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  persona 
of  various  ranks  and   professions,  of  both  sexes, 
learned  and  illiterate,   who  declared   that    they 
were  called,  by  a  divine  impulse^   to  pull  up  ini- 
quity  by  the  root,  to   restore    to   its  primitive 
lustre,  and  propagate  through  the  world,  the  de- 
clining cause  of  piety  and  virtue,  to  govern  the 
church  of  Christ  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by 
which  it  was  at  present  directed,  and  who,  partly 
in  their  writings,  and  partly  in  their  private  and 
public   discourses,   pointed   out   the  means   and 
Hieasures  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about  thit 
important  revolution.  All  those,  who  were  struck 
with  this  imaginary  impulse^  unanimously  agreed, 
that  nothing  could  have  a  more  powerful  ten- 
dency to   propagate  among  the  multitude  solid 
knowledge,  pious  feelings,  and  holy  habits,  than 
those  private  meetings  that  had  been  first  con- 
trived by  Spener,  and  that  were  afterwards  intro* 

duced 
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duced  into  Leipsic.     Several   religious  assemblies  c  e  n  t^ 
were  accordingly  formed  in  various  places,which,g^^^^^jy^ 
though  they  differed  in  some  circumstances,  and  part  it 
were  not  all  conducted  and  composed  with  equal 
wisdom y    piety,  and    prudence,   were,   however, 
designed   to   promote  the  same  general,  purpose. 
In  the  mean  time,  these  unusual,  irregular,  and 
tumultuous  proceedings  filled,  with   uneasy  and 
alarming  apprehensions,   both  those  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
those  who  sat  at  the  helm   of  the  state.     These 
apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important  con- 
sideration, that  the  pious  and  well- meaning  per- 
sons who  composed  these  assemblies,  had  indis- 
creetly admitted  into  their  community  a  parcel  of 
extravagant  and  hot-headed  fanatics,  who  fore- 
told the  approaching  destruction  of  Babel  (by 
which  they  meant  the  Lutheran  church),  terrified 
the  populace  with  fictitious  visions,  assumed  the 
authority  of  prophets  honoured   with   a   divine 
commission,  obscured  the  sublime  truths  of  religion 
by  a  gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  revived  doctrines  that  had  long  before 
been  condemned  by  the  church.     These  enthu- 
siasts also  asserted,  that  the  millennium^  or  thou- 
sand years  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth,  mentioned 
by  St  John,  was  near  at   hand.      They  endea.- 
voured  to  overturn  the  wisest  establishments,  and 
to  destroy  the  best  institutions,  and  desired  that 
the  power  of  preaching  and  administering  public 
instruction  might  be  given  promiscuously  to  all 
sorts  of  persons.     Thus  was  the  Lutheran  church 
torn  asunder  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  while 
the  votaries  of  Ro77ie  stood  by  and  beheld,  with  a 
secret  satisfaction,  these  unhappy  divisions.     The 
most  violent  debates  arose  in   all  the  Lutheran 
churches  ;   and  persons,  wlTuse   differences  were 
occasioned  rather  by  mere  words,   and  questions 
of  little  conscq^ience,  than  by  any  doctrines  or 

in^iitutijiDi 
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c  E  N  T. institutions  of  considerable  imwrtance,  attacked 
gj^^"*,j  one  another  with  the  bitterest  animosity  ;  and,  ir 
Part  II.  many  countries,  severe  laws  were  at  length  enactec 
^■"""^^        against  the  Pietists  {fn\. 

The  debates  XXIX,  Thcse  rcvivers  of  piety  wereoftwt 
"?^jj^  ^^"^  kinds,  who,  by  their  different  manner  of  pnv 
and  the  di.  ceeding,  deserve  to  be  placed  iri  two  distind 
"^^  ^^  classes.  One  sect  of  these  practical  reformen 
proposed  to  carry  on  their  plan  without  Intro* 
ducing  any  change  into  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  form  of  government  that  were  established  in 
the  Lutheran  church.  The  other  maintained, 
on  the  contraiy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  promote 
the  progress  of  real  piety  among  the  Lutherans, 
without  making  considoable  alterations  in  theic 
doctrine,  and  changing  the  whole  form  of  thcil 
ecclesiastical  disciplme  and  polity.  The  formci 
had  at  their  head  the  learned  and  pious  Spener, 
who,  in  the  year  169 1,  removed  from  Dresden  to 
Berlin^  and  whose  sentiments  were  adopted  by  the 
professors  of  the  new  academy  at  Hall ;  ai\d  pari 

ticularly 

\_m]  This  whole  matter  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  learned 
Jo.  George  Wulchius,  iu  his  Introductio  aii  Coatrovenwt,  roL 
xL  and  iii;  who  exhibits,  successively,  the  various  scenes  of 
this  deplorable  contest,  with  a  view  of  the  piincipal  poii;tt 
that  xverc  conlrovcrtcd,  and  his  judgment  concerning  cachi 
and  a  particiiUr  account  of  the  writers  that  displayed  their 
talents  on  this  occasion.     It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for 
any  one  mu\  to  ^ive  an  ample  and  exact  history  of  this  con- 
tc6t,  which  was  accompanied  with  sv-  many  incidental  circum- 
stances,  and  wa5,  upon  the  whole,  or  buch  a  tc*dious  and  com- 
plicated nature.     It  were  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  a  so- 
ciety of  prudent  and  impartial  persons,  furni>hcd  with  a  com- 
pt'tent  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  political  transact ions^ 
and  also  with  proper  materials,  would  set  themsc.ves  to  com- 
pose the  history  of  Pietism.      If  several   persons   were   cro- 
])!oyed  in    collcctin;^  froqj  public  records,   and  also  from  pa- 
pers t^iat  He  yet  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  th* 
cvcrnrs  which  happened   in  each  country  where  this  contro- 
ver5y  reigned  j  and  if  these  materials,  tliu?  carefully  qathcred 
on  the  sp  ^t,   were  put  In   the  hands  of  a  man  cipuble  of  di- 
f^e^ting  the  whole  )  this  would  produce  a  mo&t  interesting  aud 
useful  hisiory. 
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-dcularly  by  Franckius  and  Paulus  Antonius,  who  c  £  n  T. 
liad  been  invited   thither   from   Liipsicy   where  5^^^"",!^ 
they  began  to  be  suspected  of  Pietism.     Though  p  a  1  t  il 
rfcw  pretended  to  treat  either  with  indignation  or       ' 
^contempt  the  intention  and  purpose  of  these  good 
3men  (which,  indeed^  none  could  despise  without 
effecting  to  appear  the  enemy  of  practical  religion 
4md  virtue),  yet  many  eminent  divines,  and  mora 
-Specially  the  professors  and  pastors  of  Wittemberg^ 
-were  of  opinion,  that,   in  the  execution  of  this 
Haudable  purpose,  several  maxims  were  adopted^ 
^nd  certain  measures  employed,   that  were  preju- 
dicial to  the  truth,  and  also  detrimental  to  the  in* 
^erests  of  the  church.     Hence  they  looked  on 
"themselves  as  obliged  to  proceed   publicly,  first 
^gtinst  Spener,  in  the  year  1 695,  and  afterwards 
against  his  disciples  and  adherents,  as  the  invent-^ 
01^  and  promoters   of  erroneous   and    dangerous 
<»pinions«     These  debates  are  of  a  recent  date  ;  so 
^at  those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  par- 
ticularly how  far  the  principles  of  equity,  modera- 
tion, and  candour  influenced  the  conduct  and  di- 
rected the  proceedings  of  the  contending  parties, 
■3nay  easily  receive  a  satisfactory  information. 

XXX.  These  debates  turned  upon  a  variety  of?^^  !^[v^ 
points;  and  therefore  the  matter  of  them  cannot dcbmtci. 
be  comprehended  under  any  one  general  head. 
If  wc  consider  them  indeed  in  relation  to  their 
origin,  and  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
them,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  reduce  them  to 
some  fixed  principles.  It  is  well  known,  that 
those  who  had  the  advancement  of  piety  most 
lealously  at  heart,  were  possessed  of  a  notion,  that 
no  order  of  men  contributed  more  to  retard  its 
progress  than  the  clergy,  whose  peculiar  vocation 
it  was  to  inculcate  and  promote  it.  looking 
upon  this  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was  but  na- 
tural that  their  plans  of  reformation  should  bepu 
here  J  and,  accoi'dingly,  they  laid  it  down  as  an 
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CENT,  essential  principle,  that  none  should  be  admitted 
s  t  cV  n.  "^^®  ^^  ministry,  but  such  as  had  received  a  pro- 
Part  n.  per  education,  were  distinguished  by  their  wisdom 
^  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  had  hearts  filled  with 
divine  love.  Hence  they  proposed,  in  the  first 
place ^^  thorough  reformation  of  the  schools  of 
divinity  ;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough  what 
ihey  meant  by  this  reformation,  which  consisted 
in  the  following  points ;  That  the  systematical 
theology,  which  reigned  in  the  academies,  and 
was  composed  of  intricate  and  disputable  doc- 
trines, and  obscure  and  unusual  forms  of  expres- 
sion, should  be  totally  abolished  ; — that  polemi- 
cal divinity,  which  comprehended  the  controversies 
subsisting  between  Christians  of  different  com- 
munions, should  be  less  eagerly  studied,  and  less 
frequently  treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected } 
— that  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  human  learn- 
ing with  divine  wisdoin  was  to  be  most  carefully 
avoided  ; — that,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  who 
were  designed  for  the  ministry,  should  be  accus- 
tomed, from  their  early  youth,  to  the  perusal  and 
study  of  the  holy  Scriptures ; — that  they  shc^uld 
be  taught  a  plain  system  of  theology,  drawn  from 
these  unerring  sources  of  truth  ; — and  that  the 
whole  course  of  their'  education  was  to  be  so  di- 
rected, as  to  render  them  useful  in  life,  by  the 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and  the  com- 
manding intiuence  of  their  example.  As  these 
niaxims  were  propagated  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry and  zeal,  and  were  explained  inadvertently 
by  some,  without  those  restrictions  which  pru- 
dence seemed  to  require  ;  these  professed  patrons 
and  revivers  of  piety  were  suspected  of  designs 
that  could  not  but  render  them  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure. They  were  supposed  to  despise  philosophy 
aiiei  Icaniiiij!;,  to  treat  with  inditfcrencc,  and  even 
to  renounce,  all  inquiries  into  the  nature  and 
foundations  of  religious  truth,    to  disapprove  of 
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the  zeal  and  labours  of  those  who  defended  it  c  e  n  t; 
against  such  as  either  corrupted  or  opposed  it, §,^7"  11 
and  to  place  the  whole  of  their  theology  in  certain  part  iii/ 
vague  and  incoherent  declamations  concerning  the 
duties  of  morality.     Hence  arose  those  famous 
disputes  concerning  the  use  of  philosophy  and  the 
value  of  human  learning,  considered  in  connection 
with  the  interests  of  religion — the  dignity  and  use« 
fulness  of  systematic  theology — the  necessity  of 
polemic  divinity — the  excellence  of  the   mystic 
system-^— and  also  concerning  the  true  method  of 
instructing  the  people. 

The  second  gvczt  object,  that  employed  the  zeal 
and  attention  of  the  persons  now  under  considera- 
tion, was,  that   the   candidates  for  the  ministry 
should  not  only,  for  the  future,  receive  such  an 
academical  education  as  would  tend  rather  to  solid 
utility  than  to  mere  speculation}  but  also  that  they 
should  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  exhibit  the  most  striking  examples 
of  piety  and  virtue.     This  maxim,  which,  when 
considered . in  itself,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
highly  laudable,  not  only  gave  occasion  to  several 
new  regulations,  designed  to  restrain  the  passions 
of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire  them  with  pious 
^Dtiments,  and  to  excite  in  them  holy  resolutions; 
but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which  was  a 
Jasting  source   of  controversy  and   debate,  viz. 
*'  that  no  person,'  that  was  not  himself  a  model  of 
^  piety  and  divine  love^   was   qualified  to   be  a 
^*  public  tieacher  of  piety,  or  a  guide  to  others  in 
'•*  the  way  of  salvation/'     This  opinion  was  consi- 
<lered  by  many  as  derogatory  from  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  de- 
;pnved  of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices  of  its 
oninisters;  and  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  long- 
exploded  errors  of  the  Donatists :   and  what  ren- 
dered it  peculiarly  liable  to  an  interpretation  of 
this  nature  was,  the  imprudence  of  ^ome  Tictisrs, , 
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CENT,  vi^ho  inculcated  and  explained  it,  without  th 
StcT.  n.strictions  that  were  necessary  to  render  it  unex* 
Fart  h.  ceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate  de- 
bates concerning  the  following  questions  :  ^  whe- 
*^  ther  the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a  wick- 
*•  ed  man  can  be  termed  theology  ?" — ^  whether 
^  a  vicious  person  can,  in  effect,  attain  t»  a  true 
^  knowledge  of  religion  ?**—**  how  far  the  office 
«*  and  ministry  of  an  impious  ecclesiastic  can  be 
**  pronounced  salutary  and  efficacious  ?"— whether 
^  a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  suscep^ 
*'  tible  of  illumination  ?" — and  other  questions  oE 
a  like  nature. 

XX XL  These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went 
yet  further.  In  order  to  render  the  ministry  of 
their  pastors  as  successful  as  possible,  in  rousing 
men  from  their  '^dolenee,  and  in  stemming  the 
torrent  of  corruption  and  immorality ,  they  judged 
two  things  indispensably  necessary.  The  farsi 
was,  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the  course  of  pubtic 
instruction,  and  more  especially  in  that  delivered 
^from  the  pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases  which 
the  corruption  of  men  kads  them  frequently  to  in- 
terpret in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  passions.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietists^  were  the  following  propositions:  **  No 
man  is  able  to  attain  to  that  perfection  which  the 
divine  law  requires — good  works  are  not  necessary 
to  salvation — in  the  act  of  justification,  on  the 
part  of  man,  faith  alone  is  concerned,  without 
good  works/'  Many,  however,  were  apprehensive, 
that,  by  the  suppression  of  these  propositions, 
truth  itself  must  suffer  deeply  ;  and  that  the 
Christian  religion,  deprived  thus  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines,  would  be  exposed,  naked  and  defence- 
less, to  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries.  The  second 
step  they  took,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their 
plans  of  reformation,  was  to  form  new  rules  of 
life  and  manners,  much  more  rigorous  and  austere 
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than  those  which  had  been  formerly  practised  ;  c  e  m  t. 
and  to  place  in  the  class  of  sinful  and  ttnlawful^^^J^'^^^ 
gfatiiic^ations  several  kinds  of  pleasure  and  amuse-PAnt  11. 
ment,  which  had  hitherto  beeil  looked  upon  as 
innocent  in  themselves,  and  which  could  only 
become  good  or  evil,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
spective characters  of  thv)se  who  used  them  with 
[Prudence,  or  abused  then  with  intemperance. 
Thus,  dancing,  pantomimes,  public  sports,  thea- 
Crical  diversions,  the  reading  of  humorous  and 
eomical  books,  with  several  other  kinds  of  plea- 
iafe  and  entertainment,  were  prohibited  by  the 
Pietists,  as  unlawful  and  unseemly;  and,  therefore, 
by  no  means  of  an  in  lifFerent  nature.  Many, 
however,  thought  this  rule  of  moral  discipline  by 
far  too  rigid  and  severe  ;  and  thus  was  revived  the 
ancient  contest  of  the  schoolmen,  concerning  the 
fitmous  question,  whether  any  burnan  actions  an 
ffulf  indifferent ?  i.  e.  equally  reinoved  fron  moral 
good  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  moral  evil  on 
Ibe  other ;  and  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  be 
not  true,  that  all  actions^  wb:itever^  must  be  either 
t<msider€d  as  good,  or  as  evil  ?  The  discussion  of 
this  question  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  de* 
bated  upon  the  several  points  of  the  probibirion 
now  mentioned;  and  these  debates  were  often 
carried  on  with  animosity  and  bitterness,  and  very 
rarely  with  that  precision,  temper,  and  judgment 
tk^t  the  nicety  of  the  matters  in  dispute  required. 
The  third  thing,  on  which  the  Pietists  insisted, 
was,  that  besides  the  stated  meetings  for  public 
worship,  private  assemblies  should  be  held  for 
prayer  and  other  religious  exercises.  But  many 
Were  of  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  true  piety  and 
mtue  was  rather  endangered  than  promoted  by 
ihese  assemblies ;  and  experience  and  observation 
seemed  to  confirm  this  opinion,  it  would  be 
both  endless  and  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the 
Bttle  disputes  that  arose  from  the  appointment  of 
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c  E  N  T.  these  private  assemblies,  and,  in  general,  from  thrf 
j5  g^^*^'n  notions  entertained,  and  the  measures  pursued  by 
Part  II.  the  Pietists  [«].     It  is  nevertheless  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  lenity  and  indulgence   shewn  by 
these  people    to  persons  whose  opinions   were  er- 
roneous, and  whose  errors  were,  by  no   t^fieans,  of' 
an  indifferent  nature,  irritated  their  adversaries  ta 
a  very  high  degree,  and  made  many  suspect,  that 
the  Pietists  laid  a  much  greater  stress  upon  practice 
than  upon  belief,  and,  separating  whatought  ever 
to  be  inseparably  joined  together^  held  virtuous 
manners  in  higher  esteem  than  religious  truth* 
Amidst  the  prodigious  numbers  that  appeared  in 
.these  controversies,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising^ 
if  the  variety  of  their  characters,  capacities,    and 
views  be  duly  considered,  that  some  were  charge- 
able  with   imprudence,  others  with  intemperate 
xeal,  and  that  many,  to  avoid  what  they  looked 
upon  as  unlawful,  fell  injudiciously  into  the  oppo^ 
site  extreme. 
^  XXXII.  The    other  class  of  Pietists  already 

utorcrs  of  mentioned,  whose  reforming  views  extended  so 
▼hai  rcii-    faj-^  as  to  change  the  system  of  doctrine  and  the 
Tourto'pro-f^i'^^i  of  ccclesiastical  government  that  were  esta- 
motc  piety  blished  in  the    Lutheran    chuich,  comprehended 
pence  "f    persons  of  various  chaiacters  and  different  ways 
uuth.        of  thinking-     Some  of  them  were  totally  destitute 
of  reason  and   judgment  \  their  errors  were  the 
reveries  of  a  disordered  brain  ;  and  they  were  ra- 
ther to  be  considered  as  lunatics  than  as  heretics. 

Others 

[ri'\  These  debates  vere  first  collected,  and  also  needlessly 
nmiiiplied  by  Schelgvigius,  in  his  Synopsis  Con  trover  star  um 
sub pictatis prntextu  motarum^  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1 70 1,  in  8vo.  The  reader  will  also  find  the  arguments 
usfd  by  the  contending  parties  in  this  dispute,  judiciously 
summed  up  in  two  dittcrcnt  works  of  Langius,  the  one  enli- 
tU'd,  j^nitharbarus  j  and  the  other  the  Middle-way  ;  the  for- 
mer composed  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  German.— Sec  also  the 
Timotheus  Vciinus  of  Val.  Ern<  Loschcrus. 
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Others  were  less  extravagant,  and  tempered  the  cent. 
singular  notions,  they  had  derived  from  r^aduigg^^^^jy 
or  meditation,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  the  im-pARx  n. 
portant  truths  and  doctrines  of  religion.  We 
-shaU  mention  but  a  few  persons  of  this  class,  an(jl 
those  only  who  were  distinguished  frora^  the  rest 
by  their  superior  merit  and  reputation. 

Among  these  was  Godfrey  Arnold,  a  native  of 
Saxony^   a   man  of   extensive  reading,   tolerable 
parts,  and  richly  endowed  with  that  natural  and 
iinafiected   eloquence,   which  is  so   wonderfully 
adapted  to' touch  and   to  pereuadc.     This   man 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church  towards 
the   concliHion    of  this   century,  by  a  variety  of 
theological  productions,  that  were  full  of  new  and 
lingular  opinions  ;  and  more  especially  by  his  ec- 
clesiastical history,  which  he  hud  the  assurance  to 
impose   upon  the   public,  as  a    work   conposed 
with  candour  and  impartiality.     His  natural  com- 
plexion was  dar)c,  melancholy,  and  austere  ;  and 
these  seeds  of  fanaticism   were  so  expanded  and 
nourished  by  the  perusal  of  the  mystic  writers, 
that  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  his 
breast,  and  broke  forth  in  his  conduct  and  writings 
Mrith  peculiar  vehemence.     He  looked  upon  the 
JSdystics  as  superior  to  all  other  writers,  nay  as  the 
only  depositaries  of  true   wisdom ;   reduced  the 
^^hole  of  religion  to  certain  internal  feelings  and 
n^otions,  of  which  it  is  ditlicult  to  form  a  just  idea; 
neglected  entirely  the  study  of  truth  ;  and  em- 
ployed the  whole  powerof  his  genius  and  eloquence 
in  enumerating,  deploring,  and  exaggerating,  the 
vices  and  corruptions  of  human  nature.     If  it  is 
vaniversally  allowed   to   be    the    first   and   most 
esseatial  obligation  of  an   historian   to  avoid  all 
Appearance  of  partiality,  and  neither  to  be  in- 
ftuenced  by  personal  attachments  nor  by  private 
resentment  in  the  recital  of  facts,    it   must  be 
fairly  acknowledged,  that  no  man  could  be  Ies> 
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C  E  N  T.  fit  for  writing  history  than  Arnold.    His.  whofo 
g  ^J^^  jj  history,  as  every  one  naust  see  who  looks  into  it 
Part  ii. with  the  smallest    degree  of  attention,  is.  the 
production  of  a  violent  spi^t,  and,  is  dictated  I>y 
a  vehement  antipathy   against   the  doctrines  and 
institutior.s  of  the  Lutheran  church.     One  of  the 
fundamental  principles  tiiat  influences   the  judg- 
inent,  and  directs  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
this  historian,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  bi^ 
work,  is  that  all  the  abuses  and  corruptions  that 
have  found  admittance  into  the  church  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  have  been  introduced  by  itsi 
ministers  and   rulers,  men  of  vicious   and   aban- 
doned characters.     From  this  principle,  he  draws 
the  following  goodly  consequence :  that  all  those 
w^ho  opposed  the  measures  of  the   clergy,  or.felt 
their  resentment,  were   persons  of  drstinguished 
sanctity  and  virtue ;  and  that  such,  on  the  contrary 
as    either  favpured   the   ministers  of  the  church, 
or  were  favoured  by  them,  were  strangers  to  the 
spirit  of  true  and  genuine  piety.  Hence  proceede4 
Arnold's  unaccountable  partiality  in  favour  of  al-« 
most  all  that  bore  the  ilftnoiiuudiionoi Heretics  [o\ ; 
whom  he  defended  vviui  the  utmost  zeal,  without 
having  always    understood  their  doctrine,   and, 
in  some  cases,  without   having  even  examined 
their    arguments.     This    partiality    was   highly 
detrimental  to   his  reputation,  and  rendered  bis 
history  peculiarly   obnoxious    to    censure.     He 
did  not,  however,  continue  in  this  way  of  think- 
ing :  but  as    he   advanced  in   years   and   expe- 
rience, perceived  the   errors  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions  and 
the  contagious  influence  of  pernicious  examples. 

This 

^  W  Arnold's  history  h  thus  entitled,  Historic  Eccle- 
jiaitica  el  Herelica.  Dr  Mosheim*s  account  ot  this  learned 
roan  is  drawn  up  with  much  severity,  and  perhaps  is.  not  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  partiality.  See  the  Lifa  of  Arnold  in  the 
Gcuicral  DictionarY, 
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This  sense  ot  his  mistakes  corrected  the  vehemence  cent. 
«f  his  natural  temper  and  the  turbulence  of  hiss,cT/'ii. 
party   spirit,  so  that,  as  \\^  learn  from  witnesses  p  a  i^xii. 
worthy  of  credit,  he  became  at  last  a  lover  of  truth       ^ 
3nd  a  pattern  of  moderation  [p]> 

XXKllL     Arnold   was   far  surpassed  in   fa- DippeHu. 
natical  n^alignity  and  insolence  by  John  Conrad 
Pippelius,  a  Hessian  divine,  who  assumed  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Cbriitsian  Democriius,  inflamed 
the  ipinds  of  the  simple  by  a  variety  of  produc- 
tions, and  excited  considerable  tumults  and  com- 
motions towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cent(|iry. 
This    vain,    supercilious^    and  arrogant  doctor, 
who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  a  satyrist  and 
a  buflpon,  instead  of  proposing  any  new  sysrein 
of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline,  was   solely 
•emp]oye4  in  overturning  those  that  were  received 
in  the  Frotestant  church.     His  days  were  princi- 
pally spent  in  throwing  out  sarcasms  and  invectives 
against  iH  denominations  of  Christians ;  and  the 
liUtberanfi,  to  whose  communion  he  belonged, 
were  piore  especially  the  objects  or  his  raillery 
and  derision,  which,  on  many  occasions,  spared 
not  tbos^  things  that  had  formerly  been  looked 
qpon  9s  the  mos(  rfsspectable  and  sacred.     It  is 
much  to  he  doubted,  whether  he  had  formed  any 
cle^r  and  distinct   notions  of  the   doctrmes  he 
tsiught ;  since,  in  his  views  of  things,  the  power 
of  imagination    domineered  evidently  over  the 
dictates  of  right  reason  and  common  sense.     But, 
'  ^   he  really  understood  the  religious  maxims  he 
«iS  propagating,  he  had  not  certainly  the  talent 
"rendering  them  clear  and  perspicuous  to  others; 
T  nothing  can  be  more  ambiguous  and  obscure 
thkaq  the  c;^pres$ions  under  wliich  they  are  convey- 
ed, and  the  arguments  by  which  they  aresupported. 

Y  4  A  man 


.u 


1^]  See  Coleri  Vita  Amoldi«— i^oavrow  Diftion.  HUtor* 
^^  wti^ue^  torn.  i.  p.  485, 
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c  E  N  T.  A  man  must  have  the  gift  of  divination,  to  be 
g^^^,^^',Lable  to  deduce  a  regular  ^and  consistent  system 
Part  n.of  doctrinc  from  the  various  productions  of  thi^ 
incoherent  and  unintelligible  writer,   who  was  a 
chemist  into  the  bargain,  and  whose  brains  seems 
to  have  been  heated  into  a   high  degree  of  fer- 
mentation by  the  fire  of  the  elaboratory.     If  the 
rude,    motely,   and   sarcastical  writings   of  this 
wrong*headed  reformer  should  reach  posterity,  it 
will  be  certainly  a  just  matter  of  surprise  to  our 
descendants,  that  a  considerable  number  of  their 
ancestors  should  have  been  so  blind  as  to  chuse 
for  a  model  of  genuine  piety,  and  a  teacher  of  re- 
ligion, a  man  who  had  audaciously  violated  the 
first  and  most  essential  principles  of  solid  piety 
and  sound  sense  [q]. 
The  inTcn-     XXXlV,  The  mild  and  gentle  temper  of  John 
tioBswdre-YVilliam  Petersen,  minister  and  first  member  of 
teriea.       the  cccIesiastical  consistory  ot  Lunenburg^  distu- 
guished  him  remarkably  from  the  fiery  enthusiast 
now  mentioned.     But  the  mildness  of  this  good- 
natured  ecclesiastic  was  accompanied  with  a  want 
of  resolution,    that  might   be    called  weakness, 
and  a  certain  fioridness  and  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion, that  rendered  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
illusion  himself,  and  every  way  proper  to  lead  o- 
thers  inAocently  into  error.  Of  this  he  gave  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  in  the  year  1 691,  by  main- 
taining 

[7]  His  works  were  all  published,  in  the  year  1747,  in  ^vti 
Tolumes,  in  410  ^  and  his  memory  is  still  highly  honoured  and 
respected  by  many,  who  consider  him  as  having  been,  in  his 
day,  an  eminent  teacher  of  true  piety  and  wisdom.  No  kind 
of  authors  find  s\ich  zealous  readers  and  patrons  as  those  who 
deal  largely  in  invective,  and  swell  themselves,  by  a  vain 
self-<iutTiciency,  into  an  imagined  superiority  over  the  rest  oC 
mankind.  Besides,  Dippelius  was  an  excellent  chemist,  and 
a  good  physician  ;  and  this  procured  him  many  friends  and 
ndmlrers,  as  all  men  are  fond  of  riches  and  long  life,  and 
these  two  sciences  were  supposed  to  lead  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  ^ 
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taining  publicly  that   Rosamond  Juliana,  Coun-  cent* 
tess  of  Aiseburg  (whose  disordered  brain  suggested  §  ^^^'jl 
to  her  the  most  romantic  and  chimerical  notions) part  ir, 
was  honoured  with  a  vision  of  the   Deity,   and       ' 
commissioned  to  make  a  new  declaration  of  his 
will  to  mankind.     He  also  revived  and  propagat- 
ed openly  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  the  Millennium^ 
which  Rosamond  had  confirmed  by  her  pretended 
authority  from  above.     This  first  error  produced 
many ;  for  error  is  fertile,  especially  in  those  minds 
where  imagination  has  spurned  the  yoke  of  reason, 
and  considers  all  its  airy  visions  as   solid  and  im- 
portant discoveries.     Accordingly,  Petersen  went 
about  prophesying  with  his  wife  [r],  who  also  gave 
herself  out  for    a   kind  of  oracle,  and  boasted  of 
her  extensive  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  heaven. 
They  talked  of  a  general  restitution  of  all  things, 
9t  which  grand  and  solemn  period   all   intelligent 
beings  were  to  be  restored  to  happiness,  the  gates 
of  hell  opened,  and  wicked  men,   together  with 
evil  spirits,  delivered  from   the  guilt,   power,  and 
punishment  of    sin.     They  supposed   that  two 
distinct  natures^  and  both   of  them  huvian^  .were 
united  in  Christ ;  one  assumed  in   heaven  before 
the  Reformation  of  this  globe,  the  other  derived, 
upon  earth,  from  the  Virgin   Mary.     These  opi- 
nions were  swallowed  down  by  many  among  the 
ultitude.and  were  embraced  by  some  of  superior 
nk ;  they  met,  however,  with   great  opposition, 
and  were  refuted  by  a  considerable   number  of 
writers,  to  whom  Petersen,  who   was  amply   fur- 
nished with  leisure  and  eloquence,  made  volumi- 
pousreplies.  In  the  year  1692,  he  was  at  length  de- 
posed ;  and,  from  that  period,  passed  his  days  in 
^^e  tranquillity  of  a  rural  retreat  in  the  territory  of 
^^gdehurg^   where   he   cheered   his  solitude  by 

epistolary 

[r]  Her  Qame  was  Johanna  Eleonora  h  Merlau. 
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CENT,  epistolary  commerce,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 

$^q^t!ii  ^^^  ^^y^  ^^  composition  and  stud;  [/]• 
Part  il  XXXV.  It  is  not  easy  to  determioe,  whether 
Schideand  J^^"  Casper  Schade  and  George  Bofiius  may 
3oti^  be  associated  properly  with  the  persons  now  mon^ 
tioned.  They  were  both  good  men,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  their  brethren  ; 
but  their  zeal  was  neither  directed  by  prudence, 
nor  tempered  with  moderation*  The  former,  who 
)va$  miriister  at  Berlin,  propagated  several  notions 
that  seemed  crude  and  uncouth ;  and,  in  the 
year  1697,  inveighed,  with  the  greatest  bitter, 
ness,  against  the  custom  that  prevails  in  the  Lu- 
theran church  of  confessing  privately  to  the  clergy. 
These  violent  remonstrances  excited  great  com- 
motions, and  were  even  attended  with  popular  tu- 
mults, fiosius  performed  the  pastoral  functions  at 
Soraw\  and,  to  awaken  sinners  from  their  security^ 
and  prevent  their  treating,  with  negligence  and  in- 
difference, interests  that  are  most  important  by  be- 
ing eternal,  denied  that  God  would  continue  always 
propitious  and  placable  with  respect  to  those 
offenders,  whoSe  incorrigible  obstinacy  he  had 
foreseen  from  all  eternity  ;  or  th^t  be  would  offer 
them  beyond  a  certain  period,  marked  in  his  de- 
crees, those  succours  of  grace  th^t  are  necessary 
to  salvation.  This  tenet,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  grave  divines,  seemed  highly  injurious  to 
the  boundless  mercy  of  God,  and  was  accord- 
ingly refuted  and  condemned  in  several  treatises  j 
it  found,  nevertheless,  an  eminent  patron  and  de- 
fender 

[x]  Petersen  wrote  hU  life  in  German,  and  it  was  first  pub* 
lifthed  in  8vo,  in  1717.  His  wife  added  her  Life  to  it,  by 
way  of  t>upplement,  in  the  year  17 18.  These  pieces  of  bio* 
graphy  will  satisfy  such  as  are  desirous  of  a  particular  ac« 
count  of  the  character,  manners,  and  talents  of  this  extraor- 
dinary pair.  For  an  account  of  the  troubles  they  excited  at 
Lunenburg,  see  Jo.  Molleri,  Cimbria  Luerata,  tom.ii.  p.  639, 
the  Unscbuldi^e  NacbricbUn^  A.  1748.  p*  974.  A..  1749.  p. 
3Q— '200.  and  passim. 
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fender  in  the  learned  Rechenbelg,  professor  of  c  e  n  t, 
divinity  at  Leipsic,  not  to  mention  others  of  less  g,^c"'ii^ 
note,  who  appeared  in  its  behalf  [/].  Part  11. 

XX XVI.  Among  the  controversies  of  inferior  ^^^i^iJT^ 
pote  that  divided  the  Lutheran  church,  we  shall  conceroing 
first   mention  those  that  broke  out  between  the  ^!^"^*'p 

Df  CSCftlv.6  CK 

^octors  of  Tubingen  and  Giissen  so  early  as  the  Christ's 
year  d6k6.     The  principal  part  of  this  debate  re  f*^^ 
lated  to  the  abasement  and   humiliation,  or,  to  doctors  of 
what  divines  call  the  exinanition  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  Tubingen 
and   the  great  pomt  was  to  know  m  what  this^x- 
inanition  properly  consisted,  and  what  was  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  characteristic  of  this  singular  situ- 
ation :  That  the  Man  Christ  possessed,  even  in  the 
most  dreadful  periods  of  his  abasement,  the  di- 
vine properties  and  attributes  he  had  received  in 
^consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union^  was  unani- 
mously agreed  on  by  both  of  the  contending  par- 
ties ;  but  they  differed  in  their  sentiments  relating 
to  this  subtile  and  intricate  question,   Whether 
Christ  during  bis  mediatorial  sufferings  andsacerdo^ 
tal  staie^  really  suspended  the  exertion  cf  these  attri- 
butes^  or  only  concealed  this  exertion  from  the  view 
rf  mortals  ?  The  latter  was  maintamed  by  the  doc- 
tors of  Tifbinjen^  while  those  of  Giessen  were  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  exertion  of  the  divine 
attributes  was  rfally  surpended  in  Christ  during 
his  humiliation  and  sufferings.  This  main  question 
Was   followed  by  others,  which  were  much  more 
Subtile  than  important,  concerning  the  manner 
in    which  God  is  present  with  all  his  works,  the 
feasoos  and  foundation  of  this  universal  presence, 
the   true  cause  of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's 
*body,  and  others  of  a  like  intricate  and  unmtel- 
ligible  nature.     The  champions  that  distmguish- 
«d  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  doctors  of  Tubin- 
gen 

\j]  See  Walcliius^s  Introductio  ad  Cootreversias,   p.  x* 
«ap.  ir. 
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c  1  N  r.gen  were,  Lucas  Osiander/  Melchior  Nicolas, 
Se'ctI'ii.^"^  Theodore  Thummius,  The  most  eminent 
A^i  T  II.  of  those  that  adopted  the  cause  ot  the  divines 
of  Giessen  were,  Balthazar,  Menzer,  and  Jus- 
tus Feverborn.  The  contest  was  carried  on 
with  zeal,  learning,  and  sagacity ;  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  one  could  add,  that  it  was  managed 
with  wisdom,  dignity,  and  moderation.  This, 
indeed  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  but  such 
was.  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age,  that  many 
things  were  now  treated  with  indulgence,  or  be- 
held vyrith  approbation,  which  the  wisdom  and  de- 
cency of  succeeding  times  had  justly  endeavour- 
ed to  discountenance  and  correct.  In  order  to 
terminate  these  disagreeable  contests,  the  Saxon' 
divines  were  commanded,  by  their  sovereign,  to 
offer  themselves  as  arbitrators  between  the  con- 
tending parties  in  the  year  1624;  their  arbitration 
was  accepted,  but  it  did  not  at  all  contribute  to 
decide  the  matters  in  debate.  Their  decisions 
were  vague  and  ambiguous,  and  were  therefore 
adapted  to  satisfy  none  of  the  parties.  They  de- 
clared, that  they  could  not  entirely  approve  of  the 
doctrine  of  either ;  but  insinuated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  certain  degree  of  preference  was  due 
to  the  opinions  maintained  by  the  doctors  of 
Giessen  [u].  Those  of  Tubingen  rejected  the  de- 
cision of  tne  Saxon  arbitrators ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  divines  of  Giessen  would  have  ap- 
pealed from  it  also,  had  not  the  public  calamities, 
in  which  Germany  began  to  be  involved  at  this 
time,  suspended  this  miserable  contest,  by  im- 
posing silence  upon  the  disputants,  and  leaving 

them  _ 

{u]  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaeger.  Histor,  Eccles.  et  Polit.  Ssee^  xvii.  —  • 

Dfcenn.  iii.  p.  329. — Christ.  Eberh.  Weifmanni  Histor,  Ec- 

clesiast.  Sac.  xvii.  p.  1178.— Walchius,  he.  eit.  p.  206. — Sec  ^^ 

also  Caroli  Arnold,  and  the  other  writers,  who  have  written  -^ 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  these  tiroes. 
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them  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  respective  cent; 

opinions.  .  s^^t^u. 

XXXVII.  Before  the  cessation  of  the  contro-  Part  ii! 
Versy  now  mentioned,  a  new  one  was  occasioned,  xhc  control 
in  the  year  162 1»  by  the  writings  of  Herman  Tcr«y  ocau 
Rathman,  minister  at  Dantzic^  a  man  of  eminent  *jf'**^**.^3r 

piety,  some  learning,  and  a  zealous  patron  and  of  Rath- 
admirer    of    Arndt's    famous   book  concerning  "**^**^ 
true  Christianity.     This  good  man  was  suspected    . 
by  his  colleague  Corvinus,  and  several  others,  of 
entertaining  sentiments  derogatory  from  the  dig- 
nity and  powet  of  the  sacred  writings-     These 
suspicions  they  derived  from  a  book  he  published, 
in  the  year  1621,  Concerning  Christ^ s  Kingdom  of 
Grace^  which,  according  to  the  representations  of 
his  adversaries,  contained  the  following  doctrine  : 
*'  That  the  word  of  God,  as  it  stands  in  the  sa- 
**  cred  writings,  hath  no  innate  power  to  illuminate 
•*  the  mind,  to  excite  in  it  a  principle  of  regenera- 
*'  tion,  and  thus  to  turn  it  to  God ;  that  the  external 
**  word  sheweth,  indeed,  the  way  to  salvation,  but 
**  cannot  effectually  lead  men  to  it ;  but  that  God 
*'  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  another,  and  an 
*•  internal  word,  works  such  a  change  in  the  minds 
•*  of  men,  as  is  necessary  to  render  them  agreeable 
^^  in  his  sight,  and  enables  them  to  please  him 
•«  by  their   words  and  actions. "     This  doctrine 
Vras  represented  by  Corvinus  and  his  associates 
^s   the  same  which  had  been  formerly  held  by 
Schwenckfeld,  and  was  professed  by  the  Mystics 
in  general.     But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
^examine  with  attention  the  various  writings  of 
Ilathman  on  this  subject,  must  soon  be  convin- 
cred,  that  his  adversaries  either  misunderstood  his 
True  sentiments^  or  wilfully  misrepresented  them. 
IHlis  real  doctrine  may  be  comprised  in  the  four 
following  points:  "  First,  that  the  divine  word, 
**  contained  in   the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  tndouvd 
•*  with  the  power  of  healing  the  minds  of  nicn, 

*'  and 
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GENT"  and  bringing  tbem  to  God  ;  but  that,  secondfyi 
s  i^ct!  n. "  cariJ^o^  exert  this  power  in  the  minds  of  corrupt 
pakt  h.  **  men,  who  resist  its  divine  operation  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  that  of  conseijuence,  thirdly^  it  id  ab^ 
**  solutely  necessary,  that  the  word  be  preceded  or 
••  accompanied  by  some  divine  energy,  which  may 
prepare  the  minds  of  sinners  to  receive  it,  and 
remove  those  impediments  that  oppose  its  dffi^ 
cacy ;  tknd  fourthly^  that  it  is  by  the  power  df  the 
holy  spirit^  of  internal  wofdj  that  the  external 
**  word  is  rendered  incapable  of  exerting  its  effi- 
^  cacy  in  enlightening  arid  sanctifying  the  minds 
•*  of  men  [w]/*  There  is,  indeed,  some  di& 
ference  between  these  opinions  add  the  doctrine 
commonly  received  in  the  Lutheran  church,  re- 
lating to  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word ;  but  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Rathman  on 
this  subject,  and  a  candid  examination  of  bis  in- 
accurate expressions,  wiU  persuade  «the  impartial 
reader,  that  this  difference  is  neither  great  not 
important ;  and  he  will  only  perceive,  that  this 
pious  man  had  not  the  talent  of  expressing  his  no- 
tions with  order,  perspicuity,  and  precision.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  this  contest  grew  more 
general  from  day  to  Jay,  and,  at  length,  extei^ed 
its  polemic  influence  through  the  whole  Lutheran 
church,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  members  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  Saxon  doctors  in  condemn- 
ing Rathman,  while  a  considerable  number,  struck 
with  the  lustre  of  its  piety,  and  persuaded  of  the 
innocence  of  his  doctrine,  espoused  his  cause.  In 
the  year  1628,  when  this  controversy  was  at  the 
greatest  height,  Rathman  died,  and  then  the 
warmth  and  animosity  of  the  contending  parties 
subsided  gradually,  and  at  length  ceased. 

XXXVIII.  - 

[w]   See  Mollcru*s  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii.   p.  559. 
Harknoch's   German    work,    cniiilcd,    Preussiscbe  Ktrchen 
Gescbicbte^  book  iii.  oh.  viii.  p.  8i2.     Arnold's  Ktrcbcn  ttn 
Kei^zcT'Hijtorie,  p,  iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  iij. 
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XXXVIII.  It  would  be  repugnant  to  the  true  cent. 
end  of  hisjtory,  as  well  as  to  all  principles  of  can- 5,^^^^'*,^^ 
dour  and  equity,  to  swell  this  enumeration  of  the?  a  &  t  il 
controversies  that  divided  the  Lutheran  churcn,^^J^|J^*^ 
with  the  private  disputes  of  certain    individuals  comrovcp- 
concerning  some  particular  points  of  doctrine  and' 
worship.     Some  writei*s   have,  indeed,  followed 
this  method,  not  so  much  with  a  design  to  enrich 
their  histories  with  a   multitude  of  facts,  and  to 
shew  men  and  opinions  in  all  their  various  aspects, 
as  with  a  view  to  render  the  Lutherans  ridiculous 
or  odious*    in  the  happiest  times,  and  in  the  best 
modelled  communities,  there  will  always  remaia 
sufficient   marks  of    human    imperfection,  and 
abundant  sources jof  private  contention,  at  least  in 
the  imprudence  and  mistakes  of  some,  and  the 
impatience  and  severity  ot  others ;  but  it  must  be- 
tray a  great  want  of  sound  judgment,  as  well   as 
of  candour   and   impartiality,  to  form  a  general 
.estimate  of  the  stare  and  character  of  a  whole 
church  upon  such  particular  instances  of  imper- 
fection and  erron     Certain  singular  opinion  and 
modes  of  expression  were  censured  by  many  in  the 
writings    of  Tarnovius  and  Affelman,   two  di- 
Tines  of  Rostecb^  who  were  otherwise  men  of  dis- 
tinguished  merit.     This,    however,  will  surprise 
us  less,  when  we  consider,  that  these  doctors  ofteu 
expressed  themselves  improperly,  when  their  sen- 
timents were  just;  and  that,  when  their  expressions 
were  accurate  and  proper,   they  were  frequently 
misunderstood  by  those  who  pretended  to  censure 
them.     Joachim   Lutkeman,  a  man  whose  repu- 
tation was  considerable,  and,  in  many  respects, 
well  deserved,  took  it  into  his  head   to  deny  that 
Christ  remained  true  man  during  the  three  days 
that  intervened  between  his-  death  and  resurrection. 
This  sentiment    appeared   highly   erroneous    to 
many  j  hence  arose  a  contc;>t,  which  was  merely  a 


j: 
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c  E  N  T.  dispute  about  words,  resembling  many  other  de- 
6  ^  T*'  II  ^^^^s,  which,  like  bubbles,  incessantly  sweUing 
fART  11!  and  vanishing  on  the  surface  of  human  life.     Of 
this  kind,  more  especially^  was  the  controversy 
which,  for  some  time^  exercised  the    talentt  of 
Boetius  and  Balduin,  professors  of  divinity,  the 
former  at  Helmstadt^  and  the  latter  at  WUtem^ 
berg^  and  had  for  its  subject  the  following  que-^ 
stion,  Whether  or  no  the  wicked  shall  one  day  he  rt- 
stored  to  life  by  the  merits  of  Christ  f  In  the  dutcby 
of  Holstien,   Reinboth  distinguished  himself  l^ 
the  singularity  of  his  opinions.  After  the  example 
of  Calixtus,  he  reduced  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion  within  narrower  bounds  than 
are  usually  prescribed  to  them ;  he  also  considered 
the  opinion  of  those  Greeks,   who  deny  that  the  . 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  .Soil,  as    an  error  of  * 
very  little  consequence.     In  both  these  respects,    , 
his  sentiments  were  adopted  by  many ;  they,  bow-  - 
ever,  met  with  opposition  from   several  quarters,-;. 
and  we're  censured,  with  peculiar  warmth,  by  the  ^ 
learned  John     Conrad    Danhaver^  professor  ol 
divinity  at  Strasburg  ;  in  consequence  of  this, 
kind  of  controversy   was  kindled  between  theses 
two  eminent  men,  and  was  carried  on  with  more^ 
vehemence  than   the  nature  and  importance  o£J 
the  matters  in  debate  could  well  justify  [*}.     But^ 
these  and  other  contests  of  this  nature  must  not^ 
be  admitted  into  that  list  of  controversies,  fromtf 
which  we  are    to  form  a  judgment   of  the  in — 
ternal  state  of  the  Lutheran   church  during  thiss 
century. 

XXXIX.  - 

f.v]   For  nn  nccount  of  all  these  controversies  in  ^enenL^ 
stc  Arnolcii  Hittor.  EccJes,  et  Hivrei.  p.  ii.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vi^ 
'I'liat  which  was  occasioned  by  Reinboth  is  ampl^ 


!).  0: 


yjj' 


a;,  i  f.  Ircurpstaniiallv  relatrd  bv  Mollcrus,  in  his  Inlroifuctm 
afi  Iff,t'yr/am  Chcrs^jnesi  Cirtibricct^  p.  ii.  p.  19D,  anJ  in  hf 
Cif/d'/'ifi  LiicratOy  toio,  Ii.  p.  692. 
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XXXIX.    We  cannot  say  the   same  thing  of c  e  n  t; 
certain  controversies,  which  were   of  a  personal  g  ^^^'' u 
lather  that  a   real  nature,  and  related  to  the  or-  p  a  &  t  il 
thodoxy  or   unsoundness  of  certain   men,  rather ,J^|^^J*J^ 
than  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  certain  opinions ;  relating  to 
for  these  are  somewhat  more  essentially  connected  ^'*^?^ 
with  the  internal  state  and  history  of  the  churchy- 
than  the  contests  last  mentioned.     It  is  not  unu* 
sualfor  those,  who   professedly   embark  in  the 
cause  of  declining  piety,  and  aim,  in  a  solemn, 
xealous,  and  public  manner,  at    its  revival  and 
restoration,  to    be  elated  with  high  and  towering 
views^  and   warm   with  a  certain    enthusiastic, 
though    noble  fervour.     This  elevation  and  ar- 
dour of  mind  is  by  no  means  a  source  of  accuracy 
and  prepision ;  dn  the  contrary,  it  produces  many 
unguarded  expressions,  and  prevents  men  of  warm 
piety  from  forming  their  language  by  those  rules 
which  are  necessary  to  render  it  clear,  accurate, 
and  proper ;  it  frequently  dictates  expressions  and 
phrases  that  are  pompous  and  emphatic,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  allegorical  and  ambiguous ;  and 
leads  pious  and  even  sensible  men  to   adopt  un- 
couth and  vulgar  forms  of  speech,  employed  by 
writers  whose  style  is  as  low  and  barbarous  as  their 
intentions  are  uprght  and  pious,  and  whose  prac* 
tical  treatises  on  religion  and  morality  have  no- 
thing recommendable  but  the  zeal  and   fervour 
with    which   they  are  penned.     Persons  of  this 
Warm  and  enthusiastical  turn  fall  with  more  faci- 
lity than   any  other  set  of  men  into  the  suspicion 
of  heresy,  on  account  of  the   inaccuracy  of  their 
expressions.     This    many    doctors  found  to  be 
true,  by   a  disagreeable  experience,  during  the 
bourse  of  this  century ;  but   it  was,   in  a  more 
particular  manner^  the  fate  of  Stephen  Praeto- 
*'iu8,  minister  oi  Solzwedel^  and  of  John   Arndtj 
whose  piety  and  virtue  have  rendered  his  memory 
precious  to  the  friends  of  true    religion.     Pia- 
Yci.  V.  7,  tonus 
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CENT,  torius  had)  so  early  as  the  preceding  century, 
g  ^^^^j  composed  certain  treatises,  designed  to  revire  s 
]?ART  i(! spirit  of  vital  religion,  and  awaken  in  the  minds 
of  men  a  zeal  for  their  future  and  eternal  interests. 
These  productions,  which  were  frequently  repub- 
lished during  this  century,  were  highly  applauded 
bv  many,  while,  in  the  judgment  of  others,  they 
abounded  with  expressions  and  sentiments,  that 
were  partly  false,  and  partly  adapted  by  their  am- 
biguity to  lead  men  into  error.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  are  in  the  writings  of  Prscto- 
rius  some  improper  and  unguarded  expressions, 
that  may  too  easily  deceive  the  ignorant  and  un« 
wary,  as  also  several  marks  of  that  credulity  that 
borders  upon  weakness ;  but  those  who  peruse  his 
works  with  impartiality  will  be  fully  persuaded  of 
the  uprightness  of  his  intentions. 

The  unfeigned  piety   and  integrity  of  Amdt 
could  not  secure  him  from  censure.     His  faraou 


book  concerning  true  Christianity^   which  is  still^EU 
perused  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  edificatioi 
by  many  persons  eminent  for  the  sanctity  of 
lives  and  manners,  met  with  a  warm  and  obfti- 
nate   opposition.     Osiander,   Rostius,  and  othci 
doctors,   inveighed  against  it  with  excessive  bit- 
terness, pretended   to   find  in  it  various  defects 
and  alleged,  among  other  things,   that  it^   styl< 
^yas  infrctcd  with  the  jargon  of  the  Paracelsisti 
Weigelinns^  and   other  MysticO'Chemical  philoso 
phers.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  thi-^Ss 
eminent  man,  enrertained  a  high  disgust  agains-  "^^^ 
the  philosophy  that,  in  his  time,  reigned  in  th       -C 

schools,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  he  had  a  higl 'f 

perhaps  an  excessive,  degree   of  respecr  for  th^^e 
cht mists,   and  an    ill-placed  confidence  in    the       Jf 

obscure  decisions  and   pompous  undertakings. 

This  led  him  sometimes  into  convei*sation  witur  h 
those  tantastic  philosophers,  who,  by  the  pow-^^r 
and  miniFtry  oi  fire,  pretended  to  unfold  both  tL  ^^ 

secrc=^  t> 
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Secrets  of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  c 
Butt  notwithstanding  tlus,  he  was  declared  ex- 3 
empt  firom'  any  errors  of  moment  by  a  multi-P 
tude  of  grave  and  pious  divines,  iMiong  whom  were  ^ 
£gard,  DUger,  Breler,  Gerhard,  and  Dorschaeus  ( 
and  in  the  issue  the  censures  and  opposition  of  his 
adversaries  seemed  rather  to  cast  a  new  lustre  on 
his  reputation  than  to  cover  him  with  reproach  [y]. 
We.  may  place  in  the  class,  now  under  con* 
sideration,  Valentine  Wiigelius,  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Zscopavia  in  Misnia  ;  for  though  he 
Jied  in  the  preceding  century,  yet  it  was  in  this 
that  the  greatest  part  of  his  Writings  were  publish- 
k1,    and  alsd  censured  as  erroneous    and  of  a 
langerous  tendency.     The  science  of  chemistry, 
ivhich  at  this  time  was  making  such  a  rapid  pro- 
cess in  Germany^  proved  also  detrimental  to  this 
icclesiastic ;  who,  though  in  the  main  a  man  of 
irobity  and  merit,  neglected  the  paths  of  right  rea- 
on,  and  chose  rather  to  wander  in  the  devious 
rilds  of  a  chimerical  philosophy  [2]. 
XL.    Hiere  were  a  set  of  fanatics  aniong  the  Jacob  Bei^ 
atherans,  who  in  the  flights  of  their  enthusiasm  ^^^ 
r  surpassed  those  now  mentioned,  and  who  had  ^ 

z\x  a  high  notion  of  their  own  abilities  as  to  at« 
npt  melting  down  the  present  form  of  reHgion, 
I  casting  a  new  system  of  piety  after  a  model 
wn  from  their  wanton  and  irregular  fancies  ; 
9  with  some  account  of  the  principal  of  these 
'tual  projectors  that  we  shall  conclude  the 

Z  2  history 

See  Arnoldi  Aist,  Ecclei.  ei  Hteretica^  p.  ii.  lib.  xvii. 
•  p.  94a.-\Veisaianni  Hutor.  Eccies.  Sac.  i^vii.  p.  1x74, 
*Godof.  Balth.  Scharfii  Suf>/>lementum  Historia^Luuque 
in/t»  IVuttm.  1727,  in  8vo. 

There  is  an  account  of  Weigelius,.  more  ample  thaTt 
il,  given  by  Arnold,  Idc.  cit,  lib.  xvii;  cap.  xvii.   p. 
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CENT,  history  of  the  Lutheran  church  during  this  ceir- 

Sect.    Il.tUry. 

^AR  T  II.  At  the  head  of  this  visionary  tribe  we* may  place 
Jacob  Behmen,  a  taylor  at  Gorlitz^  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  multitude  of  bis  patrons  and  ad* 
versartes,  and  whom  his  admirers  commonly  call- 
ed the  German  Tbeosophist.,   This  man  had  a  na- 
tural propensity  towards  the  investigation  of  mys* 
teries,  and  was  fond  of  abstruse  and  intricate  in- 
quiries of  every  kind  ;  and  having,  partly   by 
books  and  partly  by  conversation  with  certain 
physicians  [17],  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Robert  Fludd  and  the  Rosicrusians^ 
which   was   propagated  in  Germany  with  great 
ostentation  during  this  century,  he  struck  out  of 
the  element  of  fire^  by  the  succours  of  imagina* 
tion,  a  species  of  theology  much  more  obscure 
than   the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  intrica- 
cies of  Heraclitus.      Some  have  bestowed  high 
praises  on  thi&  enthusiast,  on  account  of  his  piety, 
integrity,  and  sincere  love  of  truth  as^d  virtue  ; 
and  we  shall  not  pretend  to  contradict  these  en- 
comiums.    But  such  as  carry  their  admiration  of 
his  doctrine  so  far  as  to  honour  him  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  messenger  of  heaven,  or  even  of 
a  judicious  and  wise  philosopher,  must  be  them- 
selves deceived  and  blinded  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  for  never  did  there  reign  such  obscurity  and 
confusion  in  the  writings  of  any  mortal,  as  in  the 
miserable  productions  of  Jacob  Behmen,  which 
exhibit  a  motel}' mixture  of  chemical  terms,  crude 
visions,  and  mystic  jargon.    Among  other  dreams 
of  a  disturbed  and  eccentric  fancy,  he  eutertain- 
cd  the  following  chimerical  notion  :  "   That  the 
*♦  divine  grace  oj^rates  by  the  same  rules,  and 
"  follows  the  same  methods,  that  the  divine  pro- 
'•  videuce   observes  in  the  natural  world  ;    and 

«  that 

IpI  Ftz,  Tobias  Kobcr  and  Balthaiar  Wallher. 
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•*  that  the  minds  of  men  are  purged  from  their  cent. 
*•  vices  and  corruptions  in  the  same  way  thats^cT.  11. 
"  metals  are  purided  from  their  dross  ;*'  and  p  a  r  t  u. 
this  maxim  was  the  principle  of  his  fire-theology. 
Behmen  had  a  considerable  number  of  followers, 
in  this  century,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were 
John  Levv»s,  Gifrtlieil,  J<:hn  Angelus,  Werden- 
hagen,  Abraham  Frankeuberg,  Theodore  Tzetsch, 
FUul  Felgenhaver,  Q^iinnus,  Kuhlman,  John 
Jacob  Zimmerman ;  aiid  he  has  still  many  vo- 
taries and  admirers  even  in  our  times.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  signal  difference  between  his  tol- 
lowers  ;  some  of  them  retained,  notwithstanding 
their  attachment  to  his  extravagant  system,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moderation  and  good  sense ;  others 
of  them  seemed  entirely  out  of  their  wits,  and  by 
their  frenzy  excited  the  compassion  of  those  who 
were  the  spectators  of  their  conduct;  such  were 
SLuhlman  and  Gichtelius,  the  former  of  whom 
was  burnt  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1684 ;  but  in- 
deed, it  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  none  of 
the  disciples  or  followers  of  Behmen,  propagated 
his  doctrine,  or  conducted  themselves,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  honour  either  to  their  master  or 
to  his  cause  in  the  judgment  of  the  wise  [i]. 

XLI.  Another 

{b"]  It  18  needless  to  mention  the  writers  who  employed 
tlieir  pens  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  B^hmen^s  enthusiasm* 
The  works  of  this  fanatic  are  in  every  body's  hands,  and  the 
books  that  were  composed  to  retute  them  are  weU  known, 
and  to  be  found  every  where.  AH  that  has  been  aUeged  in 
bis  favoar  and  defence  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Ar- 
nold, who  is,  generally  speaking,  peculiarly  eloquent  in  the 
praises  of  those  whom  others  treat  with  contempt.  For  anac^ 
count  of  Kuhlman,  and  his  unhappy  fate,  see  the  German  work, 
entitled,  Unscbuid.  Nacbricht.  A.  1748. 

Olf*  Behmen,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with, 
in  our  dnys,  a  warm  advocate  and  an  industrious  disciple  in 
the  late  well-meaning,  but  gloomy  and  visionary,  Mr  Wil- 

Z  3  liam 
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CENT-  XLI.  Another  class  of  persom,  who  deserve  to 
StcT.  11.^^  placed  immediately  after  Behmen,  were  they, 
p  A  K  T  11.  whom  a  disordered  brain  persuaded  that  they  were 
^g "  ^  prophets  sent  from  above,  and  that  they  were 
phm  of  thit  divinely  inspired  with  the  power  of  foretelling  fu* 
*^  ture  events.     A  considerable  number  of  these  de- 

lirious  fanatics  arose  during  the  course  of  this  cen^ 
tury  ;  and  more  especially  at  that  juncture  when 
the  house  of  Austria  was  employed  in  maintaining 
;ts  power,  in  the  empire,  against  the  united  ar- 
mies of  Sweden^  FrancCy  and  Germany.  It  is  re- 
xnarkable  enough,  that  the  tribe  of  pretended 
prophets  and  diviners  is  never  more  numerous  than 
at  those  critical  and  striking  periods  when  great 
revolutions  are  expected,  or  sudden  an4  heavy 
calamities  have  happened  ;  as  such  periods,  and 
the  scenes  they  exhibit,  inflame  the  imagination 
of  the  fanatic,  and  may  be  turned  to  the  profit  o: 
the  impostor.  The  most  eminent  of  the  fanatica 
prophets  now  under  consideration,  were  Nicho 
las      Drabicius,      Christopher      Kotter,      Chri— -«• 

stina    Poniatovia,    who  found   an   eloquent  de - 

fender  and  patron  in  John  Amos  Comenio  ;  not*''  't 

to    mention    Joachim     Greulich,     Anne     Vet ^' 

ter,  Mary  IVoelich,  George  Reichard,  anct  -^ 
several  others,  who  audaciously  assumed  the  sam 
character.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  ir.to  a  nior 
circumstantial  detail  of  the  history  of  this  vision-  -«- 
ary  tribvi,  since  none  of  them  arose  to  such  a  de  "=- 
gree  of  reputation  and  consequence,  as  to  occii-  -^- 
sion  any  considerable  tumults  by  their  predictions-?^^^- 
It  is  suiTicient  to  have  observed  in  general,  tUar^"  ^ 
even  in  this  centiny,  there  were  among  the  Lu-^-— *• 
tberans  certain  crazy  fanatics,  who,  under  tb»   ^=^^ 

impuls  ^ 


liam  Law,  who  %vas,  for  many  years,  prepatin^^'  a  new  cditio^^— ^^'^ 
and  translation  of  Behmen^s  works,  Which  he  left  behind  hio^^'^''* 
ready  for  the  press,  and  ivhich  have  been  published  in  t\i-^^  -*^ 
volumes  *jio,  since  his  decease.     N. 
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impulse  of  a  disordered  imagination,  assumed  thec  k  n  t. 
character  and  authority  of  prophetsscnt  fiotu  above  5  ^y}^'  yj^ 
to  enlighten  the  world  [<■]•  Part  u« 

XLll.     It  will  not,  however,  he  improper  to  ^^.^J'"' 
mention,  somewhat   more   circumstahtially,  theMcth, 
case  of  those,  who,  though  they  did  not  arrive  r.^'^ij  ^|**^' 
at  that  enormous  height  of  folly  that  leads  men  to  NageL 
pretend  to  divine  irispiration,  yet  deceived  them- 
selves and  deluded  others,   by  entertaining  and 
propagating  the  strangest  fancies  and  the  laost 
monstrous  and  impious  absurdities.     Some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  this  ceiitury,  Isaiah 
Stiefel   and  Ezekiel  iVIeth,  inhabitants  of  Tbu^ 
ringia^    were  observed  to  throw  out  the  most  ex- 
traordinary and  shocking  expressions,  while  they 
spoke  of  tliemselves  and  their  religious  attain- 
jaients.      These  expressions,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  amounted  to  nothing  less  t!)an  attributing 
to  themselves  the  divine  glory  and  majesty,  an^ 
thus  implied  a  blasphemous,  or  rather  a  frenetif^ 
insult  on  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  eternal  Son. 
It  is  nevertheless  scarcely  crediblct  however  irra- 
tional  wc  may  suppose  them  to  have  been,  that      '     ' 
these  fanatics  should  have  carried  their  perverse 
and  absurd  fancies  to  such  an  amazing  height.; 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  both  to 
truth  and  charity  to  suppose,  that  they  had  imi- 

Z  4  tatcd 

[r]  Arnold  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  us  an  accurate 
collection  of  the  transactions  and  visions  of  these  enthu<iast5, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  hr<  History  of  Heretics ;  since 
those  wbo  are  desirous  of  full  information  in  this  matter  may 
easily  see,  by  consulting  this  historian,  that  the  pretended  re- 
velations of  these  prophets  were  no  more  than  the  phantoms 
of  a  disordered  imagination.  A  certain  pious  but  ignorant 
jnin,  named  Benedict  Bahnsen,  who  was  a  native  of  Holstein, 
mnd  lived  at  Amsterdam  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
wras  so  delighted  with  the  writings  and  predictions  of  these 
fanatics,  that  he  collected  f hem  carefully,  and  published  them. 
In  the  year  1670,  a  catalogue  of  his  Ij^tary  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  which  was  full  of  chemical  and  fanatical  books. 
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CENT,  tated  the  pompous  and  turgid  language  of  the 
se^ct"  IT  uiystic  writers  in  such  an  extravagant  manner,  as 
Part  II. to  give  occasion  to  the  heavy  accusation  above 
^   !>       mentioned.     Considering  the  matter  even  in  this 
candid  and  charitable  light,  we  may  see  by  their 
examples  how  much  the  constant  perusal  of  the 
writings  ofxthe  Mystics  is  adapted  to  shed  dark- 
ness, delusion,  and  folly  into  the  imagination  of 
weak  and  ignorant  men   \d\      The  reveries  of 
P'tiiil    Nagel,    professor    of  divinity   at   Leipsic^ 
were  highly  absurd,  but  of  a  much  less  pernicious 
tendency  than  these   alreac^y  mentioned.     This 
prophetic    dreamer,  who   had  received    a   light 
tincture  of  mathematical  knowledge,  pretended 
to  see,  in  the  positron  ofthe  stars,  the  events  that 
were  to  happen  in  church  and  state  ;  and,  from  a 
view  of  these  celestial  bodies,  foretold,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  the  erection  of  a  new  and  most 
holy  kingdom  in  which  Christ  should  reign  here 
upon  earth  [e]. 
chrirtian       '  XLllI.     Christian  Hoburg,  a  native  of  Lti- 
Hobnrjr.     nenhiirg\  a'man  of  a  turbulent  and  inconstatit  spi- 
Br^wiin^   rit,  and  riot  niore  remarkiible  for  his  violence  than 
scidciibc-*  for  his  duplicity,  threw  out  the   most  bitter  re- 
'^"^'         proaches  ar.d  invectives  a/?;ahisr  the  whole  I.uther- 
HTi   church   without  exception  [/],  and   thereby 
involved    himself  in  various  perpJexitie«i.      He  de- 
ceived indeed   the   multitude  a  long  time,  by  his 
dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  ;  and   by  a  series  of 
fiaud'i,    which   he   undoubtedly   looked   upon   as 
lawful,  he  disguised  so  well  hii>  true  chamctcr  that 

he 

[</]  Sec  Arnold,  ll'slorla  Kcclts,  et  H.trrt,  p.  iii.  cnr.  iv. 
p.  32. —  Thoraasius,  in  hi*  Gi-rman  work,  cniiilcJ,  lluijitt 
tie  Wehhe'ii  unti Narrhrit,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  j 5^^. 

[/J  Arnold,  I'jC,  cit,  p.  iii.  cap,  v.  p.  j^. — Andr.  Ci>ri!i 
ilemorahilia  EccLsur.  S.cc.  -wii,  pars  i.  lib.  ill.  c.p.  iv.  p.  :  13, 

[J'\  Hobiirg,  Ifffcac  of  hi*  petuliint  and  baMrir:il  mir- 
ings,  assumed  the*  names  of  Elius  PrLLtorlus  ar»d  Etriiji  ! 
JBaumann. 
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be  appeared  to  many,  and  especially  to  persons  of  c  J  n  T. 
a  candid  and  charitable  turn,  much  less  con-g.^^l  11, 
temptible  than  be  was  in  reality  ;  and  though  the  Part  ii. 
acrimony    and  violence  of  his  proceedings  were  ~^ 

condemned,  yet  they  were  supposed  to  be  direct*^ 
ed,  not  against  religion  itself,  but  against  the  Ii* 
tentiousness  and  vices  of  its  professors,  and  partir 
cularly  of  its  ministers.  At  length,  however,  the 
mask  fell  from  the  face  of  this  hypocrite,  who  be« 
came  an  object  of  general  indignation  and  con- 
tempt, and,  deserting  the  communion  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  went  over  to  the  Mennonites  [^J^ 
There  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  this 
petulant  railer  and  Frederick  Breckling  ;  the 
latter,  however,  surpassed  even  the  former  in  inw 
petuosity  and  malignity.  Breckling  had  beea 
pastor  first  iA  the  duchy  of  Holstein^  .and  after- 
wards at  Zfwoll^  a  city  in  the  United  Provinces, 
where  he  was  deposed  from  his  ministry,  and  lived 
a  great  many  years  after  without  being  attached 
to  any  religious  sect  or  community.  There  are 
several  of  his  writings  still  extant,  which^  indeed, 
recommend  warmly  the  practice  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue, and  seem  to  express  the  most  implacable  ab- 
horrence of  vicious  persons  and  licentious  man- 
ners ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  demon* 
Btrate  plainly  that  their  author  was  destitute  of 
that  charity,  prudence,  meekness,  patience,  and 
bve  of  truth,  which  are  the  essential  and  funda*- 
mental  virtues  of  a  real  Christian  [6}.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly 

:[g  ]  Arnold,  /oc*  cu.  p.  iii.  cap.  xui.  p.  130.— rAndr.  Ca- 
lo)i,  ioCn  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  1 065. — Jo.  Hombeck,  Summa  Conlro- 
vgri.  p.  535.— MoUcri  Cimbria  Lttcrata^  torn.  ii.  p.  337, 

"  [i&]  Arnold  has  given  an  account  of  Breckling,  in  his  Htr- 
toria  Ecclesiastica  et  Ilirret,  pars  iii.  p.  148*  and  pars  iv.  p, 
1103.  he  has  also  published  some  of  his  writings  (p.  11 10), 
Which  sufHciently  demonstrate  the  irregularity  aud  ejcube- 
iance  of  his  fancy.  There  is  a  particular  account  of  this  de- 
graded pastor  giveQ  by  Mollerus,  io  .his  Cimbria  Liurad^ 
torn.  iii.  p.  72* 
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c  E^N  T.  doubtedly  a  just  matter  of  surprise,  that  thete  veu 
Sect.  If.  ^^n^cnt  dcclaimers  against  the  established  religion 
Pa^. T^ii. and  its  ministers,  who  pretend  to  be  so  much 
more  sagacious  and  sharp-sighted  than  their  bre- 
thren, do  not  perceive  a  truth,  which  the  most 
simple  may  learn  from  daily  observation  ;  eveo 
that  nothing  is  more  odious  and  disgusting  thao 
an  angry,  petulent,  and  violent  reformer,  who 
comes  to  heai  the  disorders  of  a  conmi unity, 
armed,  as  it  were,  with  hre  and  sword,  with  me- 
naces and  terrors.  It  is  also  to  be  wondered,  that 
these  men  are  not  aware  of  another  considenttioa 
equally  obvious,  namely,  that  it  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible, that  a  spiritual  physician  will  cure  another 
with  entire  success  of  the  disorders  under  which 
he  himself  is  known  to  labour. 

George  Laurence  Seidenbecher,  pastor  at  Eis^ 
field  in  Saxony^  adopted  himself,  and  propagated, 
among  the  multitude,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mil- 
lennium or  thousand  years  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  ;  a  doctrine .  which  scarcely  ever  gains  ad- 
mittance but  in  disordered  braim«  and  rarely  pro- 
duces any  other  fruits  than  incoherent  dreams  and 
idle  visions.  Setdenbecher  was  censured  on  ac- 
count of  this  doctrine,  and  deposed  from  his  pa- 
storal charge  [/]. 
Martm  Sei-  XLIV.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  name  the 
^"^^  other  fanatics   that   deserve  a  place  in  the  class 

now  before  us,  since  they  almost  all  laboured 
under  the  same  disorder,  aod  the  uniformity  o^' 
their  sentiments  and  conduct  was  so  perfect,  that 
the  history  of  one,  a  few  instances  excepted,  may, 
in  a  great  measurej  be  considered  as  the  hist6ry 
of  them  all.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this 
crazy  list  with  a  short  account  of  the  very  worst 

of 

[/]  Thrre  is  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  man  given  by 
Alb.  Mcno  Verpoortcn,  in  his  Commentat.  de  vita  et  imtitittif 
G.  L.  Seidcabccheriy  Gcdanii  17391  410. 
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of  the  whole  tribe,  Martin  Seidelius,  a  native  c  e  n  t. 
of  SiUsia^  who  cndcaroured  to  form  a  sect  in  -Po-s^^t.  u. 
land  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  cen-P  a  x  t  h. 
tury  and  the  commencement  of  this,  but  could 
not  find  followers,  even  among  the  Socinians ;  so 
wild  were  his  views,  and  so  extravagant  his  no^ 
tbns.  This  audacious  adventurer  in  religious 
novelties  was  of  opinion,  that  God  had,  indeed, 
promised  a  Saviour  or  Messiah  to  the  Jews ;  but 
that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared,  and  never 
would  appear,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  Jew- 
ish people,  which  rendered  them  unworthy  of 
this  great  deliverer.  From  hence  be  concluded^ 
that  it  was  erroneous  to  look  upon  Christ  a« 
the  Messiah ;  that  the  only  oiBce  of  Jesus  was^ 
to  interpret  and  republish  the  law  of  nature,  that 
bad  been  perverted  and  obscured  by  the  vices, 
corruptions,  and  ignorance  of  men ;  and  that  th^ 
whole  duty  of  men,  and  all  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion were  fulfilled  by  an  obedience  to  this  law, 
republished  and  explained  by  Jesus  Christ. •  To 
render  this  doctrine  more  defencible  and  specious^ 
pr,  at  least,  to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  arguments 
aild  express  delarations  that  might  be  drawn  from 
the  holy  Scriptures  to  prove  its  absurdity,  he 
boldly  rejected  all.  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
inent.  The  small  number  of  disciples,  that 
adopted  the  fancies  of  this  intrepid  innovator, 
were  denominated  semi-judaizers  [k"].  Had  he 
appeared  in  our  times,  he  would  have  given  less 
offence  than  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived;  for, 
if  we  except  his  singular  notion  concerning  the 
Messiah,  his  doctrine  was  such  as  would  at  present 
be  highly  agreeable  to  many  persons  in  Great 
J^ritain^  Holland^  and  other  countries  [/]. 

CHAP. 

[*]  See  Gustavi  Gcorgii  Zelttieri  Historia  Crypto  Soctnismi 
^Itorffiniy  vol.  i.  p.  268,  335. 

*    ^  \j\  ^^  ^''^  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Dr  Mosheim 
sneans  by  this  insinuation^  as  also  the  persons  he  has  in  view  ; 

for, 
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CHAPTER    11. 

The  History  of  the  Reformed  Church. 


c  E  N  T.  I.  TT  has  been  already  observed,  that  the   Rc- 
^^'*^'.,       I    formed  Church,  considered   in  the    most 
Part  n.comprehenisive  sense  of  that  term,  as  forming  a 
'      {  '.  '  whole ^  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  parts,  is 
ofrhcT"  rather  united  by  the  principles  of  moderation  and 
formed      fraternal  charity,  thaii  by  a  perfect  uniformity  in 
tujdcd.""  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.     It  will,  there- 
fore, be  proper  to  tftke,  first  a  view  of  those  events 
that  related  to  this  great  body  collectively  consi* 
dered ;  and  afterwards  to  enter  into    a  detail  dE 
):he  most  memorable  occurrences  that  happened, 
in  the  particular  communities  of  which  it  is  com-* 
posed.     The  principal  accessions  it  received  dur- 
ing this  century    have  already  been  mentioned, 
when,  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church,  we 
^related  the  changes  and  commotions  that  hap- 
pened in  the  principalities  oi  Hessia  and  Branden* 
f>urg  [/;/].     These,   however,  were  not  the  only 
jchanges  that  took  place  in  favour  oi  the  Reformed 

church 

for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  suflRciently  evident  that  he  cannot 
mean  the  Deists  ^  and^  on  the  other,  we  know  of  no  deoonii- 
natxoD  of  Christians,  who  boldly  reject  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Our  author  probably  meant  that  the  part 
of  Seidell  doctrine  which  represents  Chri^t^s  mission  as  only 
designed  to  republi>h  and  interpret  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  whole  relij^ious  and  moral  duty  of  man,  as  consisting  in  an 
obedience  to  this  law,  would  have  been  well  received  by  ma* 
ny  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland  ^  but  he  should 
have  said  so  ^  nothing  requires  such  precision  as  accusations. 
\^ni]  See  section  ii.  pint  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  i.  ii.  where  the 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  commences  with  an  account 
ct  the  loss  that  church  sustained  by  the  secession  of  Mau- 
rice, liindgrave  of  Hcsse-Casscl,  and  John  Sigismund,  elector 
of  Hrandt^nburg,  vho  embraced  solemnly  the  doctrine  pf  the 
Reformed  church,  the  former  in  i6::.j,  and  the  latter  in  16 1^. 
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church.  Its  doctrine  was  embraced,  about  the  c  e  n  r. 
commencement  of  this  century,  by  Adolphus, «,  j'^^"* jj^ 
duke  of  Holstein,  and  it  was  naturally  expected,? art  u. 
that  i.he  subjects  would  follow  the  example  of  their 
prince;  but  this  expectation  was  disappointed,  by 
the  death  of  Adolphus,  in  the  year  i6i6  [«]. 
Henry,  duke  of  Saxony^  withdrew  also  from  the 
communion  of  the  Lutherans,  in  whose  rehgious 
principles  he  had  been  educated;  and,  in  the 
year  1688,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
fonned  church  at  Dcssaw^  in  consequence,  as  some 
allege,  of  the  solicitations  of  his  duchess  [  0  ]. 
In  Denmark^  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
there  were  still  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
who  secretly  espoused  the  sentiments  of  that 
church,  and  more  e:specially  could  never  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
Christ's  bodily  presence  with  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucbarist.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed  by  Hemmin- 
gius,  and  other  followers  of  Melanctbon,  whose  . 
secret  niinistry  and  public  writings  were  attended 
with  considerable  success.  The  face  of  things^ 
however,  changed ;  and  the  Reformed  in  Den-' 
mark  saw  their  expectations  vanish^  and  their  ere-. 
<Iit  sink,  in  the  year  1614,  when  Canut,  Bishop  of 
Gottenburgj  who  had  given  too  plain  intimations 

of 

C'J  J^*  Molltri  iMtrnd.  ad  llistor,  Cbersonest  Citnbrita^  p» 
11.  p.  10 1. -—-Eric.  Pontoppidanl  Annalcs  Ecclesia  Danicte 
Dipiomatid^  torn.  ill.  p.  691. 

[9]  Sec  Moebii  Selector  Disp,  Thro/og,  p.  1137.  The  duk« 
of  8»xony  published  to  the  world  a  Cunfession  of  his  X^iih, 
containing  the  reasons  of  his  change.  This  piece,  which  the 
divines  of  Leipsick  were  obliged  by  a  public  order  to  refute, 
wa«  defended  against  their  attacks  by  the  learned  Isa.ic  de 
Beausobre,  at  that  time  pastor  at  Mj^deburg,  in  a  hock,  en* 
titled,  **  DefcDsc  de  la  Doctrine  dis  Reforracts,  et  en  pnrtJ- 
culier  de  la  Confession  de  S.  A.  S.  Mi';»jt  V:  Due  Henry  de 
Saxc  contre  uo  Livrc  compose  par  h  Facuitc  de  Thcologic 
a  Leipsic.  Magdeb.  1694,'*  in  8vo. 
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c  E  N  T.  of  hi«.  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,   was 
5  J'^^^J'j,^  deprived  of  his  episcopal  dignity  [p].    The  pro- 
p  A  R  T  ir.  gress  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
•  ' '~  America^  is  abundantly  known  ;  it  was  carried  in- 
to these  distant  regions  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
emigrants,  who  formed   settlements  there  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  founded  flourishing 
cliurchcs  in  the  \^rious  provinces  where  they  fixed 
their  habitations.     It  is  also  known,  that  in  seve- 
ral places  where  Lutheranism  was  established,  the 
French,  German,  and  Hritish  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  rehgion. 
The  decline     H.  Of  all  the  calamities  that  tended  to  dimi- 
of  the  Re-  nish  the  influence,  and  eclipse  the  lustre,  of  the 
ch^h  in    Reformed  church,  none  was  more  dismal  in   its 
rwacc.      circumstances,  and  more  unhappy  in  its  effects, 
than  the  deplorable  fate  of  that  church  in  France. 
From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry    IV.  to 
the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  the  Reformed  church 
had  acquired  the  form  of  a  body-^litic  [q\.     Its 
members  were  endowed  with  considerable   privi- 
leges ;  they  were  also   secured  against   insults  of 
every  kind  by  a  solemn  edict,  and  were  possessed 
of  several  fortified  places,  particularly  the  strong 
city  of  Rochelle  ;  in  which,  to  render  their  security 
Still  more  complete,   they  were  allowed  to  hare 
their  own  garrisons.     This  body-politic  was    not, 
indeed,  always  under  the'  influence  and  direction 
of  leaders  eminent  for  their  prudence,  or  distin- 
guished by  their  permanent  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  crown,  and  the  person    of  the  sove- 
reign.    Truth  and  candour  oblige  us  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Reformed   conducted  themselves, 
on  some  occasions,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  demands  of  a  regular   subordination.     Some- 
times, 

[/>]   Pontoppltlan.  Anr.al.  Ecclcs,  Datiicar^  torn,  lii.  p.  695- 
lyj  if"/*eriutn  in  imperio^  i.  e.  an  empire  witbin  aacapiir. 
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times,  amidst  the  broils  and  tumults  of  faction.c  e  n  t. 
they  joined  the  parties  that  opposed  the  govem-3,cT.  11. 
inent ;  at  others,  they  took  important  steps  with- p art  lu 
out  the  king*s  approbation  or  consent ;  nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  solicit,  more  than  once,  without 
so  much  as  disguising  their  measures,  the  alliance 
dnd  friendship  of  England  and  Hollandy  and  form-» 
ed  views  which,  at  least  in  appearance,  were  scarce- 
ly  consistent  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  authority  of  its 
monarch.  Hence  the  contests  and  civil  broils 
that  arose  in  the  year  162 1,  and  subsisted  long^ 
between  Lewis  XIII.  and  his  protestant  subjects  ; 
and  hence  the  severe  and  despotic  maxim  of 
Richlieu,  the  first  minister  of  that  monarch,  that 
the  kingdom  of  France  could  never  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  peace,  nor  the  satisfaction  that  is  found* 
ed  upon  the  assurance  of  public  safety,  before  {the 
Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  towns  and 
strong-holds,  and  before  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, together  with  their  ecclesiastical  polity, 
ixrere  crushed  to  pieces,  and  totally  suppressed. 
This  haughty  minister,  after  many  violent  efTorts 
and  hard  struggles,  obtained,  at  length,  his  pur- 
pose ;  for,  in  the  year  1628,  the  town  of  Rocbelle^ 
the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Reformed  interest  in 
France^  was  taken,  after  a  long  and  difficult  siege, 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  From  this  fatal  event, 
th^  Reformed  party  in  France^  defenceless  aixl 
oaked,  dates  its  decline  ;  since,  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  chief  city,  they  had  no  other  resource 
than  the  pure  clemency  and  generosity  of  their 
sovereign  [r].  Those  who  judge  of  the  re- 
duction 

■  W  S^^  I**  Clerc  Vie  de  Cardinal  Richllsu^  torn.  i.  p.  69, 
77»  *77«  '99t  269.— Lc  Vassor,  lUstoire  de  hntis  XI 11.  loiii. 
iii.  p.  676.  torn.  iv.  p.  i,  and  the  loliowing  volumes.  Ser  al- 
so the  Memoirs  of  SuUj  (the  fricr.J  and  coniiiiLtit  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  who,  thou^  a  Protf'tant,  .ichnow ledges  tiarJwIy  the 
error*  af  his  party ^^,  vol.  iii,  iv,  v. 
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c  E  N  T.d action  of  this  place  by  the  maxims  of  civil  p6-> 
Sfc^V*  IT  ^^^y»  considered  the  conduct  of  the  French  court 
Pa  AT  II.' as  entirely  consistent   with  the  principles  both  of 
-       wisdom  and  justice  :  since  nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  tranquillity   and  safety  of  the 
nation,  than  a  body-polific    erected  in  its  bosom^ 
independent  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state^ 
and  secured  against  its  intluence  or  inspection  by 
an  external  foice.     And  had  the  French  monarch. 
satisfied  with   depriving  the    Protestants  of  their 
htrong-holds,  continued  to  maintain  them  in  the 
possession  of  that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that 
iree  exercise  of  their  religion,  for  which  they  had 
shed  so  much    bloody  and  to  the  enjoyment  oi 
which  their  eminent  services  to  the  house  o£  Bour-' 
ban  had  given  them   such   a  fair  and  illustrious 
title,  it  is  highly  probable,  they  would  have  bomt 
with'  patience  this  infraction  of  their  privileges, 
and  the  loss  of  that  liberty  that  had  been  confirm- 
ed to  them  by  the  most  solemn  edicts. 
rhe  uijuri.      H^-  But  the  court  of  France^  and  the  despotic=^^ 
ousand  ty- views  of  its  minister,  were  not  satisfied  with  thu 
™aTm«it  it  success.     Having  destroyed   that  form   of  civi 
receives      polity  that  had   been  annexed   to  the  Reformed^Kl 
Frc^ch^^     church  as  a  security  for  the    maintenance  of  its 
r.:urt.        religious  piivilct^ts,  and  was  afterwards  consider 
ed  as  detiinieiitul  to  the  supreme  authority  of  tl 
state,  ihtT  proceeded  > till  further,  and,  re] 
<*i'thero\al  hiitli,  cuniirmedby  the  most  solcmi 
declarations,  peitidiously  invaded  those  privilegei 
of  the  church  that  were  merely  of  a  spiritual  an^ 
religious  nature.     At  first,  the  court,  and  the  mi- 
nisters  of  its  tyranny,  put  in  practice  all  tlie    arti 
of  insinuation    and   persuasion,   in  order  to 
over  the  heiids  of  the   Reformed  church,  and  ih< 
more  learned    and   celebrated  ministers    of  thai 
communion.     Pathetic  exhortations,  alluring  pro — 
mises  artful  interpretations  of  those  doctrines  o-  ^ 
popery  that  were  most  disagreeable  to  the  Protest— 
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ants ;  in  a  word,  every  insidious  method  was  em-  c.  k  t.  * 
ployed  to  conqiler  their  Aversion  to  .the;  church  g^,  "jj 
of  Rome.  Richheii  exhausted  aU  the  resources  Part  11, 
of  his  dexterity  and  artifice,  and  put  into  execu^ 
tion,  with  the  most  industrious  assiduity,  all  the 
means  that  he  thought  the  most  adapted  to  se- 
duce the  Protestants  into  the  Romish  com^iunion. 
When  all  these  stratagems  were  observed  to  pror 
duce  little  or  no  effect,  barbarity  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extirpate  and  destroy  a  set  o^* 
men,  whom  mean  perfidy  could  not  seduce,  and 
whom  weak  arguments  were  insulficient  to  con-: 
Tince.  The  most  inhuman  laws  that  the  blind 
lage  of  bigotry  could  dictate,  the  most  oppressive 
measures  that  the  ingenious  efforts  of  malice  could 
invent,,  were  put  in  execution  to  damp  the  cou- 
lage  of  a  party  that  were  become  odious  by  their 
resolute  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, and  to  bring  them. by  force  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  The  French  bishops  distinguished 
theinselves  by  their  intemperate  and  unchnbtiaii 
&eal  in  this  horrid  scene  of  persecution  and  cruel- 
ty; many  of  the  Protestants  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  despotic  oppression,  and  yielded  up  their 
faith  to  armeid  legions,  that  were  sent  to  convert 
tliem  ;  several  fled  from  the  stotm,  and  deserted 
their  families,  their  friends  and  their  country ;  and 
by  far  the  greatest  part  persevered,  with  a  noble 
and  heroic  constancy,  in  the  purity  qf  that  reli- 
gion .which  their  ancestors  had  delivered,  and 
happily  separated,  from  their  manifold  supersti- 
tions of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church.     . 

IV.  When  at  length  every  method  which  arti-Thceaict 
fice  or  perfidy  could  invent  had  been  practised  i'^rtvokr*!* 
vain  against  the  protestants  under  the  reign  of 
Ifiewis  XIV.  the  bishops  and  Jesuits,  whose  coun- 
sels had  a!  peculiar  influence  in  the  cabinet  of  that 
J>rince,  judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate,  by  fire 
and  sword,  this  resolute  people,  and  thus  to  ruin,  a^ 

V  oL.  V.  A  a-  ft 
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c  E  N  T  it  were  bj  one  mortal  blow,  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
Sect.  If.  formation  in  France.  Their  insidious  arguments 
Partu.  and  importunate  solicitations  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  weak  and  credulous  mind  of  Lewis,  that^ 
in  the  year  1685,  trampling  on  the  most  solemn 
obligations,  and  regardless  of  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  there^ 
by  deprived  the  Protestants  of  the  liberty  of  ser^ 
ving  God  according  to  their  conscience*.  Thia 
revocation  was  accompanied,  indeed,  with  the 
applause  of  Rome,  but  it  excited  the  indigna- 
tion even  of  many  Roman  Catholics,  whose  bi- 
gotry had  not  effaced  or  suspended,  on  this  oc* 
casion,  their  natural  sentiments  of  generosity 
and  justice.  It  was,  moreover,  followed  by  a 
measure  still  more  tyrannical  and  shocking,,  even 
an  express  order,  addressed  to  all  the  Reformed 
churches,  to  embrace  the  Romish  faith.  The 
consequences  of  this  cruel  and  unrij^eous  pro- 
ceeding were  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  ui« 
terests  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  French 
nation  [j],  by  the  prodigious  emigrations  it  occa- 
sioned among  the  Protestants,  who  sought,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  liberty,  and 
that  humane  treatment,  which  their  mother-coun- 
try had  so  cruelly  refused  them.  Those  among 
them,  whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  guard- 
ed so  closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight,  were  ex- 
posed  to  the  brutal  rage  of  an  unrelenting   sol- 

dier5% 

[j]  See  the  Life  of  Isaac  de  Bcausobre  (composed  by  the 
ingenious  Annand^de  la  Chapelle,  in  French,  and  subjoined  to 
JBeausobrc's  Remarquts  liisioriques^  Critiques^  et  Pbilologi^uet 
sur  U  Nouveau  Testament)^  p.  239. 

Vf*  Some  laic  hireling  wTiters,  employed  by  the  Jesuits,  have 
been  audacious  enough  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Rt^ocation  of 
the  edict  of  r^cr,tes.  But  it  must  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of 
the  French  ration,  that  these  impotent  attempts,  to  justify  the 
measures  of  a  persccutuig  and  unrelenting  priesthood,  have 
been  treated  almost  universally  at  Fan:  with  indignation  and 

contempt. 
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diery,  and  were  assailed  by  every  barbarous  formc  e.k  t* 
of  persecution  that  could  be  adapted  to   subdue  g^^^^j 
their  courage,  exhaust  their  patience,  and   thus  p  a  1  t  li. 
engage  them  to  ^  feigned  and  external  profession ' 
of  popery,  which  in  their  consciences  they  beheld 
with  the  utmost  aversion  and  disgust.    This  cry- 
ing act  of  perfidy  and  injustice  in  a  prince,  who, 
on  other  occasions,  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  ge- 
nerosity and  equity,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  in  their 
true  and  genuine  colours,  the  spirit  of  the  Romish 
church  and  of  the  &oman  pontifs,  and  th^  man- 
Tier  in  which  they  stand  affected  to  those  whom 
they  consider  as  Heretics.     It  is  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  convince  the  impartial  and  attentive  ob- 
server, that  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  the  most 
sacred  treaties,  are  never  looked  upon  by  this 
church  and  its  pontifs  as  respectable  and  obligato- 
ry, when  the  violation  of  them  may  contribute  to- 
advance  their  interests,  or  to  accom  plish  their  views. 

V.  The  Waldenses^  who  lived  in  the  vallies  of  The  sufcr- 
Piedmont^  and  had  embraced  the  doctrine,  disci- ^'^dw^ 
pline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  Geneva^  were  ana  pmtcw 

oppressed  and  persecuted,  in  the  most  barbarous  ^^Sbntte!* 
and  inhuman  manner,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
this  century,  by  the  ministers  of  Rf>fn€.     This 
persecution  was  carried  on  with  peculiar  marks 
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contempt.  They  who  are  cJcsirous  of  seeing  a  true  state  of 
the  loses  the  French  nation  sustained,  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Jamous  edict  now  mentioned,  have  only  to  consult  the  curious 
and  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  that  nation,  taken  from 
memorials  drawn  up  by  intendants  of  the  several  provinces,  for 
the  use  of  the  Duke  oiF  Burgundy,  and  published  in  the  year 
1727,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  under  the  following  title  :  Et6t 
dt  ia  France^  extraiipar  M.  U  Comte  de  Boulainvilllers  des  Me* 
moires  dreu/e  par  ies  Intendnns  du  Royaume^  par  i  ^Ordre  du 
Koi  Loins  XIV.  a  la  Solkiiation  du  Due  de  Bour^ogne.  See 
also  Voltaire,  Sur  la  Tolerance y  p.  4i>  and  201.  And,  for  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  to^'ards  the  Prote- 
ctants at  that  dismal  period,  see  the  incomparable  memorial  of 
the  learned  and  pious  Claude,  entitled,  P faint es  drs  PrQtBitans 
^e  France^  p.  12 — 85.  edit,  of  Cologn. 
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c  E  N  T.  of  rage  and  enormity  in  the  years  1655,  168^/ 
f^.w.  ^^^  1696,  and  seemed  to  portend  nothing  less^ 
Part  li.  than  the  total  destruction  and  entire  extinction  of 
'■      that  unhappy  nation  \i].    The  most  horrid  scenes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed  were  exhibited  on  thi^ 
theatre  of  papal  tyranny )  and  the  small  number^ 
of  the  Waldenses  that  survired  them,  Are  indebt- 
ed for  their  existence  and  support,  precarious  and 
uncertain  as  it  is,  to  the  continual  intercession 
made  for  them  by  the  English  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments, and  also  by  the  Swiss  cantons,  who  never 
cease  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  Duke  ofSawf 
in  their  behalf. 

The  church  of  the  Palatinate^  which  had  been 

long  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  churches  in 

Germany^  declined  apace  from  the  year   1685^ 

when  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  was  raised  to  that 

electorate.     This  decline  became  at  length  so 

great,  that,  instead  of  being  the  first,  it  was  the 

least  considerable  of  all  the  Protestant  assemblies 

in  that  country. 

Thawte        VI.  The  eminent  and  illustrious  figure  that  the 

•^  *"!?*    principal  members  Of  the  Reformed  church  made  in 

phy  hi  the  the  learned  world  istoowellknown,  and  the  reputa- 

Ktformcd  tion  they  acquired,  by  a  successful  application  to 

the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science,  is 

too  well  established,  to  require  our  entering  mto 

a  circumstantial  detail  of  that  matter.     We  shall 

also 

[/]  Lcger,  IJistoire  Generale  Jet  Eglises  Vaudoiset^  p.  ii.    ^ 
VI.  p.   72.— Gilles,   Histoire  EcciesiBSt.iUs  Eglises  Vaudois 
ch.  xlix.  p.  353. — There  is  a  particular  history  of  the  perse 
tion  suftered  by  these  victims  of  papal  cruelty  in  the  year  16 
which  was  published  in  8vo  at  Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1688 

^  h>ee  also  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Account  of  the  Ute  P< 
secy t ions  of  the  H^aldenses  hy  ibe  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Fr 
King  in   the   year  1686,   published  at  Oxford  in  4to  in  I 
See  likewise  a  particular  detail  of  the  miseries  endured  by  th 
unfortunate   objects  of  papal   persecution  in  the  years    16 
i662,  i66^y  and  16S6,  related  by  Peter  Boyer,  in  his  hist 
<->:  ilic  Vaudois,  ch.  I2*-2I«  p.  72,  &c. 
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olso  pass  in  silence  the  names  of  those  celebrated  cent. 
men  who  have  aquired  immortal  fame  by  their  s^^'^tt 
writings^  and  transmitted  their  eminent  useful-  PAiTn.' 
Bess  to  succeeding  times  m  their  learned  and  pious 
productions.  Out  of  the  large  list  of  these  famous 
authors  that  adorned  the  Reformed  church,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  tlie  most  eminent;  and 
this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  silence  [«].  The 
supreme  guide  and  legislator  of  those  that  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy  had  been 
Aristotle,  who,  for  a  long  time,  reigned  unri- 
valled in  the  Reformed,  as  well  as  in  the  Luther* 
an  schools;  and  was  exhibited,  in  both,  not  in  his 
natural  and  genuine  asptM:t,  but  in  the  motley 
and  uncouth  form  in  which  he  had  been  dressed 
up  by  the  scholastic  doctors^  But  when  Gassen* 
di  and  Des  .Ca*te«  appeared,  the  Stagirite  be^yan 
to  decline,  and  his  fame  and  authority  diminished 
gradually  from  day  to  day.  Among  the  French 
and  Dutch,  many  adopted  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
at  its  first  dawn ;  and  a  considerable  number 
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B3*  [tf]  The  Ijtft  pf  die  eminent  divines  and  men  of  learning 

|hat  were  ornaments  to  the  Reformed  church  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  is  indeed  extremely  ample.    Among  those  that  adom« 

td  Great   Britain,  ve  shall  always  remember,  with  peculiar 

ineneratioo,  \be  immortal  names  of  Newton,  Barrow,  Cudworth, 

flojle,   Chilltngworth,    Usher,   Bedeil,   Hall,   Pocock,  Fell^ 

Li^^ufbot,  Hammond,  Calamy,  Walton,  Baxter,  Pearson,  Stil- 

lingflcet,  Mede,  Paurker,  Oughtred,  Gurnet,  Tillotson,  and  ma- 

tiy  Others  w^eU  known  in  the  literary  world.     In  Germany  we 

find  PareuB,  Scultet,  Fabric|us  Alting,  P^largus,  and  Bergius. 

in    Switterland   and  Geneva,   Hospinian,   the  two  Buxtorfs, 

^ottinger,  Heiddeger,  and  Turretinl     In  the  churches  and  a- 

^adeoaiet  of  Holland,  we  meet  ^ith  the  following  learned  di- 

^rmes  :  Dmsus,  Amama,  Gomex^  Rivet,  Cloppenburg,  Vosmus. 

Oocceiuf,  Voetius,  Des   Marets,   Heidan,  Momma,  Burman, 

iKVittichius,  Hoombeck,  the  Spanhcims,  Le  Moyne,  De  Mas- 

'^tricht,  and  others.  Among  the  French  doctors,  we  may  reckon 

^Cameron,  Chamier,  Du   Moulin,  Mestrezat,  Blondel,  Drelin- 

foouit,  Daill^,  Amyraut,  the  two  Cappels,  Du  la  Place,  Gam- 

«tole,  Croy,  Morus,  Le  Blanc,  Pajon,  Bochart,  Claude,  Alix, 

Turieu,  Basnage,  Abbadie,   Beausobre,  Lenfant,  Martin,  Des 

AHgnolcs,  fee. 
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c  E  N  T.  of  the  English  embraced  the  principles  of  Ga 
s  E^X!  n.  SENDi,   and  were  singularly  pleased  with  his  pr 
V  AiLT  li.  dent  and  candid  manner  of  investigating  truth* 
~  -^       The  Aristotelians  every  where,  and  more  especial 
\y  in  Holland^  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  revol 
tion  in  the  philosophical  world^^nd  set  themselves 
with  all  their  vigour, to  oppose  its  progress* 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people,  that 
^auseof  truth  and  religion  must  suffer  consider- 
ably by  the  eflbrts  that  were  made  to  dethrone* 
Aristotle,  and  bring  into  disrepute -the  doctrine    e 
of  his  interpreters;   but  the  principal  cause  cr=)f 
their  anxiety  and  zeal,   was  the  apprehension  <        »f 
losing   their  places   in   the   public   schools ;  a 

thought  which  they  could  not  bear  with  any  d 
gree  of  patience  [w].     However,   the  powcrfi 
lustre  of  truth,  which  unfolded  daily  more  a 
inore  its  engaging  charms,  and  the  love  of  libert 
Svhich  had  been  held  in  chains  by  Peripatetic  t 

ranny,  obliged  this  obstinate  sect  to  yield,  m »d 

reduced  them  to  silence  ;  and  hence  it  is,  th 
the  doctors  of  the  Reformed  church  carry  on, 
this  day,  their  philosophical  inquiries  with  t 
same  freedom  that  is  observable  among  the  L 
thcrans.  Ij  may,  indeed,  be  a  question  wi 
some,  whether  Aristotle  be  not,  even  yet,  s  — ^- 
cretly  revered  in  some  of  the  KnglibhUnivcrsiti^^^^- 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that,  although  under  the  g  ^'- 
i^ernment  of  Charles  M,  and  the  two  succeediirrrr^S 
reigns,  the  mathematical  philosophy  had  niaden-^  ^i 

most  extenbive  jfrogress  in  Great  Britain^  the ^'^ 

were,  nevertheless,  both  at  Oxford  and  Ccmbridj^si^^ 
some  doctors,  who  preferred  the  ancient  system        ^^ 

the  schools  before  the  new  discoveries  now  und ^^ 

consideration. 
Tntcrpre-        Vll.  All   the   interpreters   and   expositors         ^\ 
po'^twi  of  "Scripture  that  made  a  figure  in  the  Reform  -^^^ 

Scripture.  chur*^^-^ 


[u]  See  Baillet,  Vie  dc  Dcs  Cartes,  passim. 
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cburch  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  c  e  n  t. 
followed  scrupulously  the  method  of  Calvin  in  s^^\. 
their  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  un-  Pa»t  n. 
folded  the  true  and  natural  signification  of  the 
words    of   scripture,    without  perplexing    their 
jbrains  to  find  out  deep  mysteries  in   plain  ex- 
pressions! or.  to  force,  by  the    inventive  efforts 
of  faaoy,  a  variety  of  singular  notions  from   the 
metaphorical  language  that  is  frequently  used 
by  the  inspired  writers.     This  universal  attach^ 
ment  to  the  method  of  Calvin,  was  indeed,  con- 
siderably diminished,  in  process  of  time,  by  the 
credit  and  influence  of  two  celebrated  commen- 
tators, who  struck  out  new  paths  in  the  sphere  of 
sacred  criticism.     These  were  Hugo  Grotius  and 
John  Cocceius.     The  former  departed  less  from 
the  jnanner  of  interpretation  generally  received 
than  the  latter.   .  Like   Calvin,  he  followed   in 
his  commentaries  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, the  literal  and   obvious   signification  of 
the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  ;    but 
he  diflfered  considerably  from  that  great  man .  in 
his  manner  of  explaining  the  predictions  of  the  • 
prophets.     The  hypothesis  of  Grotius  relating  to 
that  important  subject,  amounts  to  this :    "  That 
•*  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  prophets  were  all 
**  accomplished  in  the  events  to   which   they  di- 
•*  rectly  pointed  before   the   coming  of  Christ ; 
**  and  that  therefore  the   natural   and  obvious 
••  sense  of  the  words  and   phrases,  in  which  they 
were  delivered,  does  not  terminate  in  our  blessed 
Lord  ;  but  that  in  certain  of  these  predictions, 
and  more  especially  in  those  which  the  writers 
*•  of  the  New  Testament  apply  to  Christ,  there 
^*  is,  besides  the  literal  and  obvious  signification, 
**  a  hidden  and  mysterious  sense,   that  lies  con- 
*"  cealed  under  the  external  mask  of  certain  per- 
"  suns,  certain  events,  and  certain  actions,  which 
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CENT.     VIU.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  had  Ji 

^^^'\i  heen  so  sadly  disfigured  among  the  Lutherans  by 
i-^A  R  T  11!  the  obscure  jargon  and  the  intricate  tenets  of  the 
^— V — :^  scholastic  philosophy,  met  with  the  same  fate  in 
dlrtiedic^  the  Reformed  churches.     The  first  successful  ef- 
irgy  iu  the  fort,  that  prevented  these  churches  from  falling 
di^jS?'*^  entirely  under  the  Aristotelian  yoke,  was  made  by 
the  Artnihiatu^  who  were  remarkable  for  expound- 
ing, with  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  the  truths 
and  precepts  of  religion,  and  who  censured,  witli 
great  plainness  and  severity,  those  ostentatious- 
doctors,  who  afifected  to  render  them  obscure  and 
unintelligible,   by   expressing  them  in  the  terms^ 
and  reducing  them  under  the  classes  and  divisions, 
used  in  the  schools.     The  Cartesians  and  Coccei^ 
ans  contributed  also  to  deliver  theology  from  the 
chains  of  the  Peripatetics ;  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  it  had  not,  in  some  respects,  a  much 
better  fate  in  the  hands  of  these  its  dchverers.  The 
Cartesians  vnp^Mtd  the  principles  and  tenets  of  their 
philosophy  in  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel;  the  Cocccians  imagined,  that  they  could 
not  give  a  more  i>ublimc  and  engaging  aspect  to 
the  Christian  religion,  than  by  representing  it  un- 
der tlie  notion  ot  a  covenant  entered  into  between 
God  Lnd  man  \_z\ ;  and  both  these  manners  of 

proceeding 

iXL  [o]  It  Is  some\vi)::t  *iur[jns^ir.g,  that  Dr  JMoshclm  sLouId 
jiicniiuii  this  circumbt.u  ce  hn  an  invention  of  Cc;cceius,  or  as 
a  iranner  of  speaking  pccuHar  to  him.  The  representation  of 
the  CJo>i'cl-ili'^]>ci.<»aiion  under  the  idea  of  a  Covtnanty  whether 
tills  represent ation  be  literal  or  metaphorical,  is  to  be  louiitl, 
almost  every  uhere,  in  tlie  EfiUiUs  of  %it  Paul,  and  the  other 
Apcstles,  though  very  rarely  (scarcely  more  than  twice)  iu  the 
'Gospels.  This  phraseology  has  also  been  adopted  by  Christ- 
ians of  almost  all  denoiiihuttii^iiS.  It  is,  indeed,  a  manner  cf 
speaking  that  has  been  grossly  abused  by  those  divines,  who, 
urging  the  metaphor  too  closely,  exhibit  the  sublime  Iransac* 
lion:*  of  tile  divhic  wisdom  under  tlic  narrow  andimpcrlcct 
forms  of  human  tribunals  3  and  thus  lead  to  false  noticns  cC 

tKc 
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proceeding  were  disliked  by  the  wisest  and  mostc  b  n  t. 
^earned  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church.  They  s^.ct!ii, 
ponipiained  with  reason,  that  the  tenets  and  dis-  Pakt  il 
tinctions  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  had  as  cvi-  ' 
dent  a  tendency  to  render  the  doctrines  oi  Chris- 
tianity obscure  and  intricate  as  the  abstruse  terms, 
and  the  endless  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
Peripatetics  They  observed  also,  that  the  me- 
taphor of  a  covenant,  applied  to  the  Christian  reli* 
gion,  must  be  attended  with  many  inconvenien- 
cies,  by  leading  uninstructed  minds  to  form  a  va- 
riety of  ill- grounded  notions,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary consequence  of  straining  metaphors ;  and 
that  it  must  contribute  to  introduce  into  the  col- 
leges of  divinity  the  captious  terms,  distinctions^ 
and  quibbles,  that  are  employed  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  most 
trifling  and  ill-judged  discussions  and  debates  a- 
bout  religious  matters.  Accordingly,  the  great- 
est part,  both  of  the  British  and  French  doctors, 
refusing  to  admit  the  intricacies  of  Cartesianism^ 
and  the  imagery  of  Cocceius,  into  their  theologi- 
cal system,  followed  the  free,  easy,  and  unatFect- 
cd  metliod  of  the  Arminian  divines,  in  illustrating 
the  truths^  and  enforcing  the  duties  of  Christian- 
ity. 

IX.  We  have  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  Thtirato  of 
that  Dr  William  Ames,  a  Scots  divine^  was  Qne  pf^^icai  re, 
of  the  first  anjiong  the  Reformed  who  attempted  ^o^^'J^f 
to  treat  morality  as  a  separate  science,  to  consider 

it 

the  springs  of  action,  a«  itell  as  of  the  dispensations  and  attri- 
butes o£  the  Supreme  Being.  W«  have  remarkable  instanced 
9f  thii  abuse,  in  a  book  lately  translated  into  English.  I  ijican, 
the  Oeconomy  of  the  Covenants^  by  Witsius,  in  Wmcb  that 
learned  and  pioius  mftn,  who  has  deservedly  gained  an  ^tnent 
reputation-  by  other  valuable  productions,  has  inconsiderately 
intjiodaced  die  captious,  formal,  ami  trivial  terms,  employed  in 
human  courts,  into  his  deseriptioas  qI  the  Hupenduous  scheme 
0f  redemption. 
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c  r-  N  T.  it  abstractedly  from  its  connexion  with  any  paiw 
8  K^^"*!!  ticular  system  of  doctrine,  and  to  introduce  new 
Part  II.  lights  and  a  new  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision, 
into  this  master-science  of  life  and  manners.  The 
attempt  was  laudable,  had  it  been  well  executed ; 
but  the  system  of  this  learned  writer  was  dry, 
theoretical,  and  subtile,  and  was  thus  much  more 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  studious  than  to 
the  practical  direction  of  the  Christian.  The  Ar^ 
minians,  who  are  known  to  be  much  more  zealous 
in  enforcing  the  duties  of  Christianity  than  in  il- 
lustrating its  truths,  and  who  gener^y  employ 
more  pains  in  directing  the  will  than  in  enlighten- 
ing the  understandmg,  engaged  several  authors  of 
note  to  exhibit  the  precepts  and  obligations  of 
morality  in  a  more  useful,  practical,  and  popular 
manner ;  but  the  English  and  French  surpassed 
all  the  moral  writers  of  the  Reformed  chutch  in 
penetration,  solidity,  and  in  the  ease,  freedom, 
and  perspicuity,  of  their  method  and  compositions. 
Moses  Amyraut,  a  man  of  a  sound  under* 
standing  and  subtile  genius,  was  the  first  of  the 
French  divines  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  composed  an  accurate 
and  elaborate  system  of  morality,  in  a  style,  in- 
deed, that  is  now  become  obsolete ;  and  those 
more  moderate  French  writers,  such  as  La  Pla- 
cette  and  Fictet,  who  acquired  such  a  high  and 
eminent  reputation  on  account  of  their  moral 
writings,  owe  to  the  excellent  work  now  men- 
tioned a  considerable  part  of  their  glory.  While 
England  groaned  under  the  horrors  and  tumults 
of  a  civil  war,  it  was  chiefly  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independants  that  employed  their  talents  and  their 
pens  in  promoting  the  cause  of  practical  religion. 
During  this  unhappy  period,  indeed,  these  doc- 
tors were  remarkable  for  the  austere  gravity  of 
their  manners,  and  for  a  melancholy  complexion 
and  turn  of  mind  j  and  these  appeared  abundantly 

in 
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their  compositions.  Some  of  them  were  penned  cent. 
with  such  rigour  and  severity,  as  discovered  either  stcx.  il 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  present  imperfect  state  of  part  w^ 
humanity,  or  an  entire  want  of  all  sort  of  indul-  ' 
gence  for  its  unavoidable  infirmities.  Others 
were  composed  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  that 
betrayed  an  evident  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mystics.  But  when  Hobbes  appeared,  the 
scene  changed.  A  new  set  of  illustrious  and  ex- 
cellent writers  arose  to  defend  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  obligations  of  morality,  against  this 
author,  who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  both, 
since  he  subjected  the  unchangeable  nature  of  re- 
ligion to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  and 
endeavoured  to  efface  the  eternal  distinction  that 
there  is  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Cud- 
woRTH,  Cumberland,  Sharrock,  and  others, 
[a],  alarmed  at  the  view  of  a  system  so  false  in  its 
principles,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects,  ren- 
dered eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morals  by  their  immortal  labours,  in  which, 
arising  to  the  first  principles  of  things,  and  open- 
ing the  primitive  and  eternal  fountains  of  truth 
and  good,  they  illustrated  clearly  the  doctrines  of 
the  one  with  the  fairest  evidence,  and  established 
the  obligations  of  the  other  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tions. 

X.  About  the  commencement  of  this  century,  The  am- 
thc  academy  of  Geneva  was  in  such  hich  repute  ^^^'^^"'f' 
among  the  Reformed  churches,  that  it  was  resort-  pidiesunL 
td  to  from  all  quarters  by  such  as  were  desirous  ^'^n  and 
of  a  learned  education ;  and  more  especially  by  ^*^** 
those  students  of  theology,  whose  circumstances 
in  life  permitted  them  to  frequent  this  famous  se- 
minary [b].     Hence  it  very  naturally  happened, 

that 

ttJ*  Ttf  J  Ste  Lcland's  Fiew  of  the  Deis 'ten/  Writers^  vol.  i. 
p.  48. 

\h'\  The  lustre  und  authorit)  of  thp  araiiemy  of  Crnrva  be- 
gan graJuaJly  to  dccliiu*,  I'nmi  llit  lirnv  thai.  i\\tt  L'niied  Pro- 
vinces lx:iii«j  toruird  into  u  tree  and  Indrpondcui  repiil.lic,  umi- 
vrtiiticrs  wtic  founded  at  Ley  den,  I'mnckcr,  and  liraht. 
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CE  NT.  that  tbe  opinions  of  Calvin,  concerning  the  Dt---' 
Sect.Vi,  ^^^^^  9f  ^^  ^^^  Divine  Grace^  became  daily  mora 
Part  II.  universal,  and  were  gradually  introduced   every 
'  where  into  the  schools  of  learning.     There  was 

not,  however,  any  public  law  or  confession  of 
faith  that  obliged  the  pastors   of  the  Reformed 
churches,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  conform 
their  sentiments  to  the  theological  doctrines  that* 
,     were  adapted  and  taught  at  Geneva  [c].  And  ac- 
cordingly there  were  many,  who  either  rejected 
entirely  the  doctrine  of  that  academy  on  these  in- 
tricate points,  or  received  it  with  certain  restric- 
tions and  modifications.     Nay,  even  those  who 
were  in  general  attached  to  the  theological  sys- 
tem of  Gene^fa,  were  not  perfectly  agreed  about 
the  manner  of  explaining  the  dpctrine  relating  to 
the  divine  decrees.  The  greatest  part  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  God  had  only  permitted  the  first  man  to 
fall  into  transgression,  without  positively  ^ri/ff^r- 
mining  his  fiill.     But  others  went  much  further, 
and,  presumptuously  forgetting  their  own   igno- 
I     ranee  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wisdom  and  e- 
quity  of  the  divine  counsels  on  the  other,   main- 
tained, that  God,  in  order  to  exercise  and  display 
his  awfal  justice  and  his  free  mercy,  had  decreed 
from  all  eternity  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and 
so  ordered  the  course  of  events,  that   our  first 
parents  could  not  possibly  avoid  their  unhappy 
fall.     Those  that  held  this  latter  sentiment  were 
denominated  Supralapsarians^  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Sublapsarinn  doctors,  who   maintained 
the  doctrine  oi permission  already  mentioned. 
fhcAr-         XI.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the   Supra* 
jiiinian      lapsorian  and  Sublapsariem  divines  forgot  their  de- 
•'^*^-  bates 

[c]  See,  for  p.  fall  demonstration  of  this  assertion,  Grotiu^'s 
y^py/ogeticus^  6:.c.  as  aUo  several  trratise*,  written  in  Dutch, 
hj  Tl)C(»d.  Volkh.  Coornkert,  of  whom  Arnoldt  makes  pai- 
ticular  mention  in  hii  IJiitoria  Eccit  ^\  /•/  FLrref.  turn.  i?. 
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bates  and  differences,  as  matters  of  little  conse-  c  £  n  t^ 
quence ;  and  united  their  force  against  those  who  g  ^^\j 
thought  it  their  duty  to  represent  the  Deity,  as  part  11.* 
extending  his  goodness  and  mercy  to  all  mankind.  ^  '  ^  ■■' 
This  gave  rise,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  to  a  deplorable*  schism,  which  ^U 
the  efibrts  of  human  wisdom  have  since  been  un- 
tble  to  heal.     James  Arminius^  professor  of,  di- 
vinity in  the  university  of  Leyden,  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  in  relation  to 
the  deep  and  intricate  points  of  predestination  and 
grace ;  and  maintained,  with  the  Lutherans,  that 
God  has  excluded  none  from  salvation  by  an  ab- 
solute and  eternal  decree.    He  was  joined  in  these 
sentiments  by  several  persons  in  Holland,  that  w^ere 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  their 
learning,  and  the  dignity  of  their  stations  ;  but  he 
laet  with  the  warmest  opposition  from  Francis 
Gomar  his  colleague,  and    from   the    principal 
profesBOFS  in  the  Dutch  universities.     The  magi- 
strates exhorted  the  contending  parties  to  mode- 
ration and  chcirity  $  and  observed,  that,  in  a  free 
state  their  respective  opinions  might  be  treated 
with  toleration,  without  any  detriment  to  the  es- 
sential interests  of  true  religion.     After  long  and 
tedious  debates,  wliich  were  frequently  attended 
with  popular  tumults  and  civil  broils,  this  intri- 
cate controversy  was,  by  the  councils  and  autho- 
rity [rfj  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  church,  assembled  in  a  ge- 
neral 83mod  at  Dort,  in  the  year  161 8.    The  most 
eminent  divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  not 
only  80|  but  learned  deputies  from  the  churches 

of 

SS*  [</ 1  It  was   not  by  the  authority  of  Prince  Maurice, 

^ut  by  that  of  the  Siatcs-gencrul,  that  the  national  synod  was 

assembled  at  I)ort.     The  states  were  not  indeed  unanimous } 

fferec  of  the  seven  provinces  protested  against  the  holding  of 

ftis  synod,  «'/a,  Holland,  Utriclit,  and  Ovcrys^el. 
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c  £  N  t^i England^  Scotland ySwit%erland^  Bremtn^  Hessial 
^^"-    and  the  Palatinate,  were  present  at  this  numenms 
p  A  *  T 11.^"^  solemn  assembly.     It  was  by  the  sentence  of' 
^1  *\       these  judges,  that  the  Arminiatis  lost  their  cause^ 
and  were  declared  corrupters  ot  the  true  religion. 
It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,   that  the 
doctors  ot  Geneva^  who  embraced  the  Sublapsari^ 
an  system,  triumphed  oyer  their  adversaries  inthi» 
synod.     For  though  the  patron^  of  the  Supralap-^ 
sarian  cause  were  far  from  being  contemptible  eir 
ther  in  point  of  number  or  of  ablities  j  yet  the 
moderation  and  equity  of  the  British  divines  pre- 
vented the  synod  from  giving  its  sanction  to  the 
opinions  of  that  presumptuous  Sect.     Nor  indeed 
would  even  the  Sublapsarians   have  gained  their 
point,  or  obt&ined  to  the  full  the  accomplishment 
of  their  desires,  had  the  doctors  of  Bremen^  who' 
for  weighty  reasons  were  attached  to  the  Luther- 
tos,  been  able  to  execute  their  purposes  [e]. 
The  cffcctt      XIL  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  this 
fti^.      victory  gained  over  the  Arminiftns,  was,   upoii 
the   whole,  advantageous  or  detrimental  to  the 
church  oiGeneva  in  particular,  and  to  the  Reform- 
ed church  in  general.     It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
after  the  svnod   of  Dort.  the   doctrine  of  abso- 
lute  decrees  lost  ground  from  day  to   day  ;   and 
its  patrons  were  put  to  the  hard  necessity  of  hold- 
ing fraternal  communion  with  those  whose  doc- 
trine was  either  professedly  Arminian,  or  at  least 
nearly  resembled   it.     The  leaders  of  the    van- 
quished Arminians  were  eminently  distinguished 
by  their  eloquence,  sagacity,  and   learning;  and 
being  highly  exasperated  by  the  injurious  and  op- 
pressive treatment  they  met  with,  in  consequence 
of  their  condemnation,  they  defended  themselves, 

and 

[f""  We  snail  give,  Iv.  the  IJisfory  of  the  Annimans^  a  list  of 
the  ••  1  ler'-  '1  ^t  'iji].earcd  in  this  controversy  •,  as  aKo  a  more 
vuriicuUr  p.rc')uut  of  the  transactions  of  the  synod  of  Dort. 
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and  attacked  their  adversaries  with  such  spiritc  e  n  t; 
arid  vigour,  and  also  with  such  dexterity  and  elo-  s^7r"ii. 
quence,  that  multitudes  were .  persuaded  of  the  Partii:,^ 
Justice  of  th^ir  cause.  It  is  particularly  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  authority  of  the  synod  of  Dori 
\7as  far  from  being  universally  acknowledged 
among  the  Dutch }  the.  provinces  of  Friesland^ 
Zealand^  Uirecbt^  Gjuelderlancis  and  Gronir^en^coMld 
not  be  persuaded  to  adopt  its  decision? ;  and 
though,  in  the  year  165 1,  they  were  at  length 
gained  over  so  far  as  to  intimate,,  that  tliey  would 
see  with  pleasure  the  Reformed  religion  main- 
tained upon  the  footing  oil  which  it  had  been 
jplaced  and  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  JJyrt,  yet 
the  most  eminent  adepts,  in  Belgic  jurisprudence 
deny  that  this  intimation  has  the  force  or  charac- 
ter.of  a  law  [/}. 

,  In  Efiglqnd^  the  face  of  religion  changed  consi- 
derably^ in  a  very  little  time  after  the  famous  sy- 
nod now  mentioned;  and  this  change,  which  was 
entirely  in  favour  oi  Arminianism^  was  principally 
effected  by.  the  counsels  and  influence  of  William 
IiAUD,  archbishop  oi  Canterbury.  This  revolu- 
tion gave  new  courage  to  the  Arminians  ;  and, 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  they  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing- the  decisions  and  doc- 
trines of  the  synod  of  Dortl  relating  to  the  points 
in  debate  between  them  a:nd  the  Calvinists,  treat- 
ed, in  England^  with  something  more  than  mere 
indifference,  beheld  by  some  with  aversion,  and 
by  others  With  contempt  [^].  And  indeed,  if 
^e  consider  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  church  of 
£ngland  during  this  period,  wc  shall  plainly  see^ 
Vol.  V.  Bb  that 

*  » 

[/]  Stfc  tbe  very  learned  and  illustrious  President  Bynkers- 
lioek's  ^uirstiones  ^uris pubiici^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii. 

[^J  Sev.  Lintrupii  D/'ji'<T/fl//o  Jt  Contemptu  Concilii  Dor- 
iiraCy  in  Angfid^  in  Ditseru  Tbtologicis  Heel.  Godofr.  Musii," 
fosn.  i.  h.  xir. 
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CENT,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gamarists,  concerning 
s'^^^jj  Predestination  and  Grace,  could  not  meet   there 

Pari  II.  With  a  favourable  reception,  since  the  leading 
doctors  of  that  church  were  zealous  in  modelling 
its  doctrine  and  discipline  after  the  sentiments 
and  institutions  that  were  received  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  since  those  early  fathers,  whom 
they  followed  with  a  profound  submission,  had 
never  presumed,  before  AuGi7sriN£,  to  set  limits 
to  the  extent  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy. 

The  Reformed  churches  in  France  seemied,  at 
first,  disposed  to  give  a  favourable  reception  to 
the  decisions  of  this  famous  synod ;  but,  ds  these 
decisions  were  highly  displeasing  to  the  votaries 
of  Ron?e  among  whom  they  lived,  and  kindled 
anew  tlieir  rage  against  the  Protestants,  the  lat- 
ter thought  it  their  duty  to  be  circumspect  in  this 
matter ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  their  real  senti- 
ments, and  the  doctrines  they  taught,  began  to 
differ  extremely  from  those  of  the  Gcmiirists.  The 
churches  of  Dradenberg  and  Bremen^  which  made 
a  considerable  figure  among  the  Reformed  in  Ger^ 
many,  would  never  suffer  their  doctors  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Dutch  di- 
vines. And  thus  it  happened,  that  the  liberty  of 
private  judgment  (with  respect  to  the  doctrines 
of  Predestination  and  Grace_),  which  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  among  the  divines  of  Dort^  seemed 
so  much  adapted  to  suppress  or  discourage,  ac- 
qulrtd  rather  new  vigour,  in  consequence  of  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  that  assembly ;  and  tbc 
Reformed  church  was  immediately  divided  into 
Unrjcrsalists,  SemiitniversalistSj  Suprnlapsarians, 
and  Suhlapsarians,  who,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
their  dissensions,  which  sometimes  become  violent 
and  tumultuous,  live  generally  m  the  exercise  of 
mutual  toleration,  and  arc  reciprocally  restrained 
by  maiiy  rea;jons  from  indulging  a  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity and  persecution.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 

and 
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•fii}d  therefore  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  iii   si-  c  u  Jl  T. 
Unce,  we  see  the  city  oiGeneva^  which  was  the  sfxt"i. 
pareiit,  the  nurse,  aiid  the  guardian  of  the  doc-  Part  ii. 
tripe  of  Absolute  Predestination^  and  Particular '  ~ '  • 
GracCi  not  only  put  on  sentiments  of  charity,  for- 
biearanpe,  and  esteem  for  the  Arminians,  but  be- 
come  itself  almost  so  far  Arminian,  as  to  deserVe 
9k  pl^ce  among  the  churches  of  that  communion. 

XilL  While  the  Reformed  churches  in  FranceT^^v^i^' 
yet  subsisted,  Its  doctors  departed,  in    several  ^^'^ 
points,  from  the  common  rule  of  faith  that  was  formed 
riJceived  in  the  other  churches  of  their  commu- ^^J^^  ** 
nion.     This,  as  appears    from  several  circum- 
stances, -was,    in  a  great  measure,  owing    to 
their  desire  of  diminishing  the  prejudices  of  the 
Rjoman  catholics  against  them,  and  of  getting  rid 
a  part  of  the  odious    conclusions  which  were 
4fawn  by  their  adversaries  from  the  doctrines  of 
Dort^  and  laid  to  their  charge  with  that  maligni- 

3  which  popish  bigotry  so  naturally  inspires. 
ence  we  find  in  the  books  that  were  composed 
by  the  doctors  of  Saumur  and  Sedan,  after  the  sy- 
nod of  JO^rf,  many  things  which  seem  conformable, 
not  only  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Lutherans,  con- 
cieraing  Grace ^  Predestination ,  the  Person  of  Christy 
and  thjB  Efficacy  of  the  sacraments  y  but  also  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  opinions  of  the  Romish  church. 
This  moderation  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
J615,  when  the  opinion  of  John  Piscatpr,  pastor 
9t  Uerborn^  concerning  the  Obedience  of  Christ,  was 
tacitly  adopted,  or  at  least  pronounced  free  from 
error,  by  the  synod  of  the  isle  of  France  [b\  ; 
though  it  had  been  formerly  condemned  dnd  rfc- 
jected  in  several  preceding  assemblies  of  the  same 
JUtture   [ij.      Piscator    maintained,  that  it  was 

not 

\Jf\  Aymon,  Actes  de  tous  hs  Sjnodes  Nationaux  des  Eglisct 
ktform/fs  de  Trance,  torn.  ii.  p.  275,  276. 

Xf "]  Sec  Aymon,  loc,  cit.  torn.  i.  p.  400,  401.  4^7.  tom.  ii. 
p.  I  j.-Bossuety  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Egiises  Prbtestantes, 
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CENT,  not  by  his  obedience  to  the  divine  law  that  Christ' 
SiccT.  n.  ni^de  a  satisfaction  to  that  law  in  our  stead,  since 
K%R'Mi.  this  obedience  was  his  duty  considered  as  a  man^ 
and  therefore,  being  obliged  to  obey  this  law 
himself,  his  observance  pf  it  could  not  merit  anj^ 
thing  for  others  from  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
opinion,  as^  every  one  may  see,  tended  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  chutch,  concerning 
the  Merit  of  good  works,  the  Natural  power  of  man 
to  obey  the  commands  ofGod^  arid  other  points  of  d 
like  nature  \ii\.   These  less  important  concessions^ 

were 

Hvr.  xii.  torn.  ii.  p.  268^  where  thftf  prelate,  with  his  ufual 
malignity  and  bicternes»,reproa€hes  the  Protestants  with  tbeir 
iucomtancy.  The  learned  Basnage  has  endearoured  to  de- 
fend the  Reformed  churches  against  this  charge,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Histoire  de  l^Egiise^  [t.  1533-  ^t  this  defence 
is  not  satisfactory.  B^  I'o  Dr  Mosheiro,  who  speaks  more 
than  once  of  the  Reformed  church  and  its  doctors  with  par- 
tiality and  prejudice,  this  defence  may  not  appear  satisfactory^ 
it  has,  nevertheless,  been  judged  so  by  many  persons  of  un- 
common discernment ;  and  we  invite'  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 

[/VJ  8^  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one,  who  looks 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  can  see  the  least  connection  between 
the  opinion  of  Piscator  (which  I  shall  not  here  either  refute 
or  defend),  and  the  Popish  doctrine  which  lAaintains  x\ie  merit 
oi good  works :  for  though  we  ire  not  justified  (i.  e.  pardoned 
or  treated  as  if  we  had  not  ojffended)  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
active  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law,  yet  we  may  be  so  by  his 
death  and  sufferings  ^  and  it  is  really  to  these,  that  the  scrip- 
tures, in  many  places,  ascribe  our  acceptance.  Now  a  person 
<vho  ascribes  his  acceptance  and  salvation  to  the  death  and  me- 
diation of  Christ,  does  not  surely  give  any  countenance  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  strict  and  rigorous  merit  of  works,  although  he 
should  not  be  so  ^harjD^sighud as  to  perceive  the  inAuence  which 
certain  doctors  attribute  to,  what  is  called,  Christ's  active  obe- 
dicrice.  But  let  it  be  ob>crved  here,  in  a  particular  manner, 
that  the  opinion  of  Piscator  is  much  more  unfavourable  to 
Popery  than  our  author  imagined,  since  it  overturns  totally, 
by  a  direct  and  most  natural  consequence,  the  popish  doctrine 
concerning  works  of  Su/>crerogation^  which  is  as  monstrous  an 
absurdity  in  morals,  as  Transubstanti'iticn  is  in  the  estimatiou 
of  c<^Timon  sense.  For  if  Christ,  in  his  universal  and  per/tct 
cbcdicnce  to  the  divine  laws,  did  no  more  than  he  was  moraUy 

Qhligfd 
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were  followed  by  others  of  a  much  more  weighty  <^  e  n  t. 
.^nd  momentous  kind,  of  which  some  were  so  er-  sicJ!ii. 
roneous  that  they  were  highly  disliked  and   re-  Part  n. 
Jccted,  even  by  those  of  the  French   Protestants  ^      ^^"^ 
themselves,  who  were  the   most  remarkable  for 
their  moderation,  charity,  and  love  of  peace  [^J. 

XIV.  The  doctors  o£  Saumur  revived  a  coii- trovcn/ 
troversy,  that  had  for  some  time  been  suspended  «»c''<«^  ^y 

3  b  3  bythctici*^ 

Uiiivcraa- 

1  * 

rffliged  to  do  by  kis  char^ter  z&  a  man^  is  it  not  absurd,  if  not 
impious,  to  seek  in  the  virtue  of  the  Romish  saints  (all  of  whom 
"Were  very  imperfect,  and  some  of  them  verv  worthless  mortals) 
an  exuberance  of  obedience,  a  superabundant  quantity  of  virtue, 
to  which  they  were  not  obliged,  and  which  they  are  supposed 
to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  who  are  empo^vered  to  dis? 
tribute  it  for  love  of  nioney,  among  such  as  have  need  of  it  lo  * 
make  up  their  accounts  ? 

9^  [^]  This  afhrmation  is  groundless,  and  I  wish  it  were  not 
liable  to  the  charge  of  maligmty.  The  accusation  that  Dr  Mo- 
sheim  bnngs  here  against  the  reformed  ciiurches  in  France  is  of 
^00  serious  t  nature  not  to  require  the  most  evident  and  cir- 
cumstantial proofs.  He  has,  l^qwever,  alleged  none,  nor  has  he 
given  any  one  instance,  of  the$e  weighty  and  momentous  con- 
^€4 lions  that  were  made  to  popery.  It  was  not  indeed,  in  his 
power  either  to  give  arguments  or  examples  of  a  satisfactory 
kind  'y  and  it  is  highly  ^irobable,  that  the  unguarded  words  of 
£lia9  Saurin,  minister  of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to  the  learned 
Lewis  le  Blanc,  professor  of  Sedan  (which  dropt  from  the  pen 
of  the  former,  in  his  Exarmn  de  la  Theuh^ie  de  M.  Jurieu)  arc 
the  only  testimony  Dr  Mosheim  had  to  allege,  in  support  of  an 
accusation,  which  he  has  not  limited  to  any  one  person,  but  in** 
considerately  thrown  out  upon  the  French  churches  in  general. 
Tliose  who  are  desirous  of  a  full  illustration  of  tliis  matter,  and 
yet  have  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  original  sources 
of  information,  may  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  perusmg  the  art^ 
des  Beaulieu  and  Amyraut,  in  fiayle^s  Dictionary  )  and  the 
articles  Pafon^nd  Pa/>ift^  in  M.  de  Chauffepied^  Supplement 
to  that  work.  Any  concessions  that  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  the  Protestant  doctors  in  France  to  their  adversaries,  con- 
^ted  in  giving  an  Arminian  turn  to  some  of  the  more  rigid  te- 
.fiets  of  Calvin,  relating  to  original  sin,  predestination  and  grace  ; 
aT>d  this  turn  would  undoubtedly  have  been  given  to  these  doc- 
trines, had  popery  been  out  of  the  question.  But  these  con- 
cessions are  not  certainly  what  our  historiap  had  in  view  ;  nop 
Would  he,  in  effect,  have  treated  such  concessions  as  erroneous. 
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c  E  N  T  by  their  attempts  to  reconcile  thef  ddctrkife 
S^cT^il  predestination^  as  it  had  been  tai^t  it  Gcfceva^ 
Pa»t  II.  and  confirmed  at  Dort,  AVith  the  sef!timeflt8  of 
those  who  represent  the  Deity  as  offering  the  dis* 
plays  of  his  goodness  and  mercy  to  ftU  ntankiifd. 
The  first  person  who  made  this  ffaitte^s  attempt 
was  John  Cameron,  whose  sentiments  were  supp<^- 
ed  and  further  illustrated  by  Moses  Ariiytftot,  s 
man  of  uncommon  sagacity  and  erudition.  The 
latter  applied  himself,  from  the  year  1634,  with 
ynparalleled  zeal,  to  this  arduous  work,  and  dis- 
played in  it  extraordinary  exertions  of  capacity 
SMid  genius;  and  so  ardently  was  he  bent  on  bring- 
ing it  into  execution,  that  he  made,  for  this  pur- 
pose, no  small  changes  in  the  doctrine  commonly 
xfeceived  among!  the  Reformed  in  France.  The 
form  of  doctrine  he  had  struck  out,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  important  reconciliadon,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in -the  following  propositions: 
**  That  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and 
•*  that  no  mortal  is  excluded  by  any  divide  decrrtt 
**  from  the  benefits  that  are  procured  by  the 
"  death,  sufTcrings,  and  gospel  of  Christ : 

'*  That,  however,  none  can  be  made  a  partaker 
"  of  the  blessings  of  tlie  gospel,  and  of  eternal  sal- 
"  vation,  un]e<?s  he  believe  in  Jesus  Christ ; 

**  That  sr.ch,  indeed,  is  the  immense  and  uhi- 
"  versal  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Beii^g,  that  h;r 
"  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing  ;  though 
"  he  does  not  grant  unto  n/f  his  assistance  and  suc- 
•'  cour,  that  they  may  wisely  improve  this  power 
**  to  the  'attahiment  of  evcrlastiiig  salvation  : 

"  And  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  multitudes 
*•  perish,  through  their  own  fault,  and  not  from 
*'  any  want  of  goodness  in  God."  [/ j. ' 

Thosi 

f/.]  Sec  jo  Wolf;.  JiLe^^c-Ti  IJI^ioria  Ecda,  el  VJUlra^  Sr 
cuh  xvii.  Dcccnrt,  iv.  p.  s2-;. 
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Those  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were  called^  vvrr^* 
Universalists.hccdLWse  they  represented  God  as  will-  £  ..  n. 
ingto.shew  mercy  to  all  mankind  ;  ?ind  Hypothe-  ^^kt  ii. 
iJcaJ  VhiversjalistSy  because  the  condition  of  faith  ia 
Christ  was  necessary  to  render  thcni  the  objects  of 
this  iriercy..  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  this 
doctrine  differs  but  little  from  that  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  synud  of.Dort;  but  such  do  not 
seem  to  have  attentively  considered  either  the 
principles  from  whence  it  is  derived,  or  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  leads.  The  more  I  examine 
this  reconciling  system,  the  more  1  am  persuad- 
ed, that  it  is  no  more  than  Arminianism  or  Pela- 
giani§iii  artfully  dressed  up,  and  ingeniously  co- 
vered with  a  half-transparent  veil  of  specious,  but 
ambiguous  expressions  j  and  this  judgment  is  con- 
firmed by  the  language  that  is  used  in  treating 
this  subject  by  the  modern  followers  of  Amyraut^ 
who  express  their  sentiments  with  more  courage, 

B  b  4  plainness, 

l£?  This  mitigated  viqw  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  has 
<fh\y  6tit  defict  ^  but  it  is  a  capital  one.  It  represents  God  as 
^ijiriilg  a  thing  (i.  e.  salvation  and  happiness)  for  ^ //,  which,  in 
^ftder  to  its  attahmient,  requires  a  degree  of  his  assistance  and 
succour,  which  he  rcfuscth  to  fnany.  This  rendered  grace  and 
redemption  universal  oni;^  in  words,  but  partial  in  reahty  \  and 
therefore  did  not  at  all  mend  the  matter.  The  supralapsarians 
ivere  coi^^Bietit  v^ith  theniselves,  but  their  doctrine  was  harsh 
iind  tefnbU,  and  \vaj  founded  on  the  most  unworthy  notions  of 
the  nipxcme  Being ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  A- 
myraut  Was  full  of  inconsistencies  \  nay,  eyen  the  sublapsariau 
•doctrine  has  its  difhculties,  and  rather  palliates  than  removes 
tlie  horrors  t)f  Supralapsarianism.  \Vliat  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
from  what  quarter  shall  the  candid  and  well  disposed  Christian 
receiv^  that  solid  satisfaction  and  wise  direction,  which  neither 
4X  these  systems  is  adapted  to  administer  ?  These  he  will  receive 
by  turning  hfe  dazzled  and  feeble  eye  from  the  secret  decrees 
cf  Godj  which  were  neither  designed  to  be  rules  of  action, 
nor  sources  of  comfort  to  mortals  here  below  j  and  by  fixing 
his  view  upon  tlie  mercy  of  God,  as  it  is  manifested  through 
Christ,  the  pure  laws  and  sublime  promises  of  his  gospel,  and 
the  respectable  equity  of  his  present  government  and  his  future 
tribunJ, 
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c  f  N  T. plainness,  and  perspicuity,  than  the  spirit  of  thq 
Sect  "11  ^"^^^^  permitted  their  master  to  do.     A   cry  was 
*  raised  in  several  French  synods,  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Amyraut  j  but  after  it  had  been  careful- 
iy  examined  by  them,  and  defended  by  him  at 
their  public  meetings  with  his  usual  eloquence 
and  erudition,  he  was  honourably  acquitted  [wi]. 
The  opposition  he  met  with  from  Holland  was 
still  more  formidable,  as  it  came  from  the  learn- 
ed  and  celebrated  pens  of  Rivet,  Spanheim,  Des 
Marets,  and  other  fidversaries  of  note";    he  ne- 
vertheless answered  them  with  great   spirit   and 
vigour,  and  his  cause   was   powerfully  supported 
afterwi^.rds  by  Daille,  *  Blondel,  Mestrezat,  and 
Claude  In].     iThis  controversy  was  carried  on  for 
a  long  time,  with  great  animosity  and  little  fruit 
to  those  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the  French 
innovator.     For  the  sentiments  of  Amyraut  were 
not  only  received  in  all   the  universities  of  the 
Hugonots  in  France,  and  adopted  by  divines  of 
the  highest  note  in  that  nation,  but  also  .spread 
themselves  as  far  as  Geneva,  and  were  afterwards 
disseminated  by  the  French  Protestants,  who  fle4 
from  the  i^age  of  persecution,  through  all  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Europe,     And  they  now 
are  so  generally  received,  that  few  have  the  cou- 
rage to  oppose  or  decry  them. 

XV*.  The  desire  of  mitigatirig  certain  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  church,  that  drev/  upon  it  the 
r-ion-d  by  heavicst  censures  from  both  the  Roman  catholics 
.vmicai^pcLiin^l  soHic  Protcstant  communions   was  the  true 

origin 

[w]  See  Avmon,  y^JcUs  dcs  Sy nodes  Nationeaux  des  Eglises 
Rcformees  t-n  France^  torn.  n.  p.  571.  p.  604. — Blondel,  jictei 
yiuihemiques  dcs  Eg  Uses  Reformt'es  touchant  la  paix  et  la  cha- 
rite  fraiernt lie ^  p,  19 — 82.  Edit,  of  Amsterdam  published  in 
4to,  in  the  year  1655. 

[w]  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  at  the  articles  Amyraut  and 
Blondel  \  and  vol.  ii.  at  the  article  Daille.— See  Christ.  PFAr* 
yit'S,  De  formula  consensus^  cap.  i.  p.  iv. 
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9rigin  of  the  opinion  propagated,  in  the  yearC  e  n  T- 
X640,  by  De  le  Place,  concerning  the  imputa-  g^^^  n^ 
tion  of  original  sin.     This  divijie,  who  was  the  partIL 
intimate  friend  of  Amyraut,  and  his  colleague 
at  Saumut\  rejected  the  opinion  generally  receive! 
in  the  schools  of  the  Rctormewi,  that  the  personal 
and  actual  transgression  of  the  first  man  is  imputed  to 
his  posterity.     He  maintained,   on  the  contrary, 
that  God  imputes  to  every  man  his  natural  cor- 
ruption, his  personal  guilt,  and  his  propensity  to 
sin  ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  theological  style,  he  af- 
firmed, that  original  sin  is  indirectly  and  not  directly 
imputed  to  mankind.     This  opinion  was  condemn- 
ed as  erroneous,  in  the  year  1642,  by  the  synod 
t>£  Clarenton,  and  many  Dutch  and  Helvetic  doc- 
tors of  great  name  set  themselves  to  refute  it  [&]; 
while  the  love  of  peace  and  union  prevented  its 
author  from  defending  it  in  a  public  and  opei^ 
inanner  [^].     But  neither  the  sentence  of  the  sy- 
pod,  nor  the  silence  of  De  la  Place,  could  hinder 
.  this  sentiment  fron^  making  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  many,  vyho  looked  upon  it  as  con- 
.  tormable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and 
equity  ;  nor  could  they  prevent  its  being  trans- 
mitted, with  the  French  exiles,  into  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  class  of  those  who,  to  diminish  or  avoid 
the  resentment  of  the  papists,  made  concessions 
inconsistent  with  truth,  and  detrimental  to  the 
.purity  of  the  Protestant  religion,  many  place 
Lewis  Cappej,,  professor  at  Saumur^  who,  in  a 
voluminous  and  elaborate  work  [^/],  undertook 

to 

[q]  Aymon,  Syno^es  des  Egiises  Reformees  de  France j  torn. 
ii.  p.  680. 

I  /J  Christ.  Eberh.  Weismanni  His  tor.  Eccies,  Sac,  xviu  p. 

[(f\  This  work,  which  is  entitled.  Arcanum  Functuationis 
Revfiatum^  is  still  extant,  with  its  Vindicia^  in  the  works  of 
Cappel,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1689,  in  folio,  and 
In  the  Criiica  Sacra  V.  T.  published  in  folio  at  Paris,  1650. 
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c  E  N  T  td  prove  that  the  Hebrew  points  were  not  used 
s^c^!  n.  ^y  ^^^  sacred  Writers,  and  were  a  modern  ihven- 

.Pa*t  nation  added  to  the  text  by  the  Masorcthes  [rj.  It  is 
^  at  least  certain,  that  this  hypothesis  was  highly 
agreeable  to  the  votaries  or  Rome^  and  seemed 
manifestly  adapted  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to  put  them  upon  a  level 
with  oral  tradition,  if  not  to  render  their  deci- 
sions still  less  respectable  and  certain  [j-J.  On 
these  accounts,  the  system  of  this  fa mouS  profes- 
sor was  opposed,  with  the  most  ardent  efforts  of 
eruditich  and  zeal,  by  several  doctors  both  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  who  were  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  Oriental  learning  in 
general  \t\.  • 

1.CWI8  le         XV  I.  Though  these  great  men  gave  offence  to 

sianc,  Ynany,  by  the  frfeedom  and  novelty  of  their  senti- 
ments,  yet  they  had  the  approbation  and  esteem 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Reformed  churches  j 
and  the  equity  of  succeeding  generations  removed 
the  aspersions  that  envy  feSfl  thrown  upon  them 
during  their  lives,  and  made   ample  amends  for 

the 

'  lt!r  [r]  It  was  also  Carpel  \\\\ki  aiT'rmcd  that  the  characters 
vhich  compose  tie  Hebrew  text,  were  ihosethat  the  Chaldtans 
used  after  tliC  Babyloni-b  taptivity,  the  Jews  ha^^l>g  alwajs 
nude  use  of  the  Samaritan  character?  heroic  that  period. 

Bl'*  [j-]  This  absurd  r.otion  of  the  tcidtucy  o^  Cappcl's  hv« 
pothens  is  now  hi'J>ed  almc-i  eiil::'  iy  cut  ai  the  learned  worlciL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  hyp.  tliesi-'  111  questiO!i  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  Cappel  *,  it  v;as  adopted  by  Luthrr,  Zainglc,  Calvin, 
the  three  f^icat  pillars  v  f  tie  Rctor:ai.t!i;ii  j  as  also  by  Munster, 
Olivetai!,  Masiu?,  Scaliger,  Ca^aubon,  Drusius,  Dc  Dicu,  Wal- 
ton, ar.d  Bocha'.t,  those  emiiiei't  nicn,  v. ho  liavc  ca«.tsuch  light 
en  sr.cred  philology  •,  so  thut  Cnppcl  had  only  the  merit  of  5up- 
p')rlir!;T  it  by  new  ai jrumtuls,  and  placing  it  In  a  strikirig  and 
luminous  print  of  vic'v. 

•'.•]  Si',-  II.  Jo.  Ch::/:.  WoICi  h:ilr.d\  Ihhra'ica,  p.  u.  p.  37. 
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tfie  injuries  they  had  rec^i Vfcd  from  several  of  their  d  e  N  T^ 
contemporaries   This  was  far  from  being  the  case  sf(^'^iL 
of  those  doctors  who  either  openly  attem|)ted  td  pjutf  it 
bring  about  a  complete  reconciliation  and  unioil   "W  "^ 
betiVeeh  the  Reformed  artd  Romish  churched,  of 
explained  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  such  a 
mannet  as  lewetied  thfe  diflfetTgnce  between  the  two 
comT»uriions,  and  thereby  rendered  the  passage 
from  th^  formfer  to  the  lattev  less  disgusting  and 
paihfuL     The  attempts  of  these  peace-makers 
were  looked  up(in  as  odious,  and  in  the  issue  the/ 
proved  utteriy  unsuccessful.    The  most  eminent  *• 

^f  f Bese  recoriciling  doctors  wer6  L*:wis  le  Blanc,  . 
professor  ^t  Sedan,  and  Claude  PaJoj^t,  minister 
<)f  Qrhafis  [»],  who  were  both  remarkable  for^  the 
J[>eirsii^ive  power  of  their  eloquence,  and  discos 
^tPtA  an  ulicommbn  degree  of  penetration  and 
liHgltcity  in  their  writing;s  and  negociations.  The 
^rihlSr  passed  in  review  many  of  the  controversiet 
that  divide  the  two  churched,  and  seemed  to 
IM'oVi,  With  the  utmost  perspicuity,  that  some  of 
thedfi  v^ere  iMrely  disputes  about  words,  and  that 
Vhe  6th6rs  #er6  of  much  less  consequence  than 
^as  ^tterdlly  ittiagined  [li;].  This  manner  of 
stating  the  differences  bet^^eeh  the  two  churches 
^t^w  upod  Le  BlaK6  the  indignation  of  those, 

who   ' 

S^*  [u]  It  is  difllciilt  to  emicfeite,  whtt  could  engage  Dr  Mo- 
cim  to  place  Psjon  ui  the  clsss  of  those  who  explained  the 
doctrines  of  Christienity  in  mch  a  manner,  as  to  dimluish  the 
^fference  between  the:;doctrine  of  the  Reformed  and  Romish 
chorches.     Pajon  %vas,  indeed,  a  xiioderate  divine,   and  kahed 
foiAewhat  toTCkt>ds  the  Arminian  system ;    and  this  propensity 
'Was  not  imcomttiDn  triiong  the  French  Protestants.      But  fet¥ 
<ioctors  of  this  time  wrote  with  more  learning,  ical,  and  judg^ 
mcnt,  against  popery,  than  Claude  Pajon,  a:i  appears  from  his 
excellent  treatise  against  Nicole,  entitled,  "  £xamen  dii  tJvre, 
qui  porte  poiu:  titre  prejugces  legitimes  coiitte  les  Cdlvinift^!*.*' 
[iv]  \\\  his  Theses  ThcoIo^ictCy  which  have  passed  through  se- 
veral editions,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  au  uitcntivc  ptrusal. 
They  were  wvici  printed  art  IjoncloA. 
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CENT,  who  looked  upon  all  attempts  to  soften  and  mcvr 
p^!n.  dify  controverted  doctrines  as  dangerous  and  dcr 
Part  il  trimejital  to  the  cause  of  truth  [x].  On  the  other 
^    ?       hand,  the  acuteness  and  des^terity  with  which  he 
treated  this  nice  matter,  made  a  considerable  im» 
pression  upon  several  persons,  and  procured  him 
disciples,  who  still  entertain  his  reconciling  sen- 
timents, but  either  conceal  them  entirely,  or  dis- 
cover them  with  caution,  as  they  are  known  to  be 
displeasing  to  the  greatest  pgrt  of  the  members  or 
both  communions. 
ItfaBdePa..    XVII.  The  modifications  under  which  Fajon 
}*«•         jexhibited  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
church,  w^re  also  extremely  offensive  and  unpo- 
pular.    Tnis  ecclesiastic  applied  the  principles 
and  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  of  which 
be  was  a  warm  and  able  defender,  in  explaining 
the  opinions  of  that  church  relating  tp  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  the  state  of  its  moral 
faculties  and  powers,  the  grace  of  God,  apd  the 
conversion  of  sinners ;  and  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  he  g&ve  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  these 
opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  this  man;  nor  is 
it  easy  to^say,  whether  this  difficulty  most  be  ow- 
ing to  the  atfected  obscurity  and  ambiguity  un- 
der which  he  disguised  them,  or  to  the   inaccu- 
racy with  which  his  adversaries,  through  negli- 
gence or  malignity,  have  represented  them.      It 
ive  may  give  credit  to  the  latter,  his  doctrine  a- 
moimts  to  the  following  propositions  :    " 
**  the  corruption  of  man  is  less,  and  his  natura 
"  power  to  amend  his  ways  greater,  than  is  gene- 
*'  rally  imagined  : — That  original  sin  lies  in  th 
"  understanding  alone,  and  consists  principally  i 
**  the  obscurity   and  imperfection  of  our  idea 
"  of  divine  things  : — That  this  imperfection   a 


"  th 

[a:]  See  Baylc^s  Dictionarv,  at  the  ardcle  Beaulieu. 
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ie  human  understanding  has  a  pernicious  i^-^xvu.^* 
•*  fluefice  upon  the  willy  excites  in  it  vicious  pro-  sect.  ii. 
**  pensities,  and  thus  leads  it  to  sinful  aeticrns ;—  PartIL^ 
•*  That  this  internal  disorder  is  healed,  not  by 
*•  the  mere  efforts  of  our  natural  faculties  and 
•*  powers,  but  by  the  assistance  and  energy  of  the 
*^  Holy  Spirit^  oip^TBLting  upon  the  mind  by  the 
•*  divine  word  as  its  mean  or  instrument : — ^Thaf, 
••  however,  this  word  is  not  endowed  with  any 
,**  divine  intrinsic  energy,  either  natural  or  super^ 
*•  natural^  but  only  with  a  moral  influence^  i.  e. 
"  that  it  corrects  and  improves  the  understand- 
••  ing,  in  the  same  manner  as  human  truth  does,  " 

"*•  even  by  imparting  clear  and  distinct  notions  of 
"  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  furnishing  so^. 
-**.'lid  arguments  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  ' 
'^  Christian  religion,  and  its  perfect  conformity 
*•  tvith  the  dictates  of  right  reason  : — And  that, 
••  of  consequence^  every  man,  if  no  internal   or 
•*  external  impediments  destroy '  or  suspend  the 
*•  exertion  of  his   natural  powers  and  faculties, 
•*  may,  by  the  use  of  his  own  reason^  and  a  careful 
**  and  assiduous  study  of  the  revealed  will  of  God^ 
^*  be  enabled  to  correct  what  is  amiss  in  his  senti- 
**  mcnts,  affections,  and  actions,   without  any  ex- 
**  traordinary  assistance  from  the  Holy  Ghost  [y]." 
Such  is  the  account  of  the  opinions  of  Pajon 
that,  is  given  by  his  adversaries.     On  the   other 
liand,  if  we  take  dur  ideas  of  his   doctrine  from 
liimself,  we  shall  find  this  account  disingenuous 
snd  erroneous.     Pajon  intimates  plainly  his  ab- 
sent to  the  doctrines  that  were  confirmed  by  the 
synod  of  Dort,  and  that  are  contained  in  the  ca- 
techisms and  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Reformed 

churches; 

[>'!  Fred.  Spanhcim,  jif*pend,  ad  Elenchnm  Controveniar, 
%OTn.  iii.  opp.  p.  882. — Jurieu,  Trnite  Je  la  Sature  et  dc  la 
^trare,  p.  35. — Va).  Era.  Losclu  ri  Exrni:.  de  Cldxid.  Paj  ).iit 
^'usfjuc'  jfctuiyr,  doctrinM  et  Jutis  L,'/n.  \('y^/i. 
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c  £  N  T. churches;  he  complains  that  his  doctrine  has  l3$pn 
Sfcrf il.  ^^  understood  or  wiltuUy  perverted ;  and  he  oht 
.  Part  11.  serves,  that  he  did  not  deny  entirely  an  i'numedigte 
^^"^"^""^  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  niinds  of  those 
that  are  really  converted  to  Godt  but  only  such 
an  immediate  operation  as  was  not  accompanied 
with  the  ministry  and  efficacy  of  thq  divine  word ; 
or»  tp  e:j:pre6s  the  matter  in  other  terms,  he  de- 
clgred  that  he  could  not  adopt  the  seutiments  of 
thos.e  who  represent  that  fc/^rt^  as  no  more  than  an 
instrHtnent  void  of  intrinsic  efficacy,  a  rqere  exter- 
nal sign  of  an  immediate  qperation  of  tlie  Spirit  of 
<jo4[jp].  This  last  declaration  13,  however,  both 
obscure  and  captious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  F^jon 
concludes  by  observing,  that  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
pute about  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operates  upon  the  minds  of  men,  but  content  our- 
selves with  acknowledging,  that  he  is  the  true  and 
original  author  of  all  that  is  goQd  in  the  affections 
of -our  heart,  and  the  actions  that  proceed  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  these  declarations,  the 
'doctrine  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic 
was  not  only  looked  upon  as  heterodox  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Reforme 
church,  but  was  also  condemned  in  the  ycai 
'1677,  by  several  synods  in  France,  and,  in  16S6 
by  a  synod  assembled  at  Rotterdam. 
jPapiB.  XVIII.  This  controversy,  which  seemed  to  b 

brought  to  a  cpnclusion  by  the  death  of  Pajon 
Ava^s  revived,  or  rather  continued,  by  Isaac  Pa- 
pin,  his  nephew,  a  native  of  Blois,  who,  by  hi= 
writings  and  travels,  was  highly  instrumental  ir 
communicating  to  England, HoIland^uxiiiGerfiiany^ 

tb»    *e 

\%~\  Ail  thf S2  declarations  made  by  Pajon  may  be  seen  i         *" 
a  conlL's^ion  ot  iii«;  iaith,  supposed  to  have  been  drtwD  up  b 
himself,  (iud  puLII>lied  by    the  learned  M.  de  Chauffepied,  i 
his  Nouvcnu  Dlctionaire  litsfor,  et  Crifiyue^  torn.  it.  n,  164.  > 
note  (c)  of  ihc  :.i*.iclc   Lc  Ccnr. 
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ttaf  contagion  of  these  unhappy  debates.      This  cent. 
ecclesiastic  expressed  his  sentiments  without  am-  c^^^ir 
bjguity  or  reserve,  and  propagated  everywhere  pa»t  11/ 
the  doctrine  of  his  uncle,  which,  according  to  his 
icrude  and  harsh  manner  of  representing  it,  he  re- 
duced to  the  two  following  propositions : 

^  That  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of  man 
^  are  more  than  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  the 
?♦  knowledge  of  divine  truth : 

••  That,  in  order  to  produce  that  amendment 
H  of  the  heart,  which  is  called  regeneration^  nothing 
**  more  is  requisite  than  to  put  the  body,  if  its  ha- 
^  bit  is  bad,  into  a  sound  state  by  the  power  oC 
"  physic,  and  then  to  set  truth  and  falsehood  bc- 
"  fore  the  understandings  and  virtue  and  vice  bc- 
^  fbre  the  wili^  in  their  genuine  colours,  clearly 
^  and  distinctly,  so  as  that  their  pature  and  pro- 
^  pertie^  may  be  fully  apprehended." 

This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin  were  re- 
futed, with  a  consiflerable  degree  of  acrimony,  in 
the  y^ar  1686,  by  the  famous  Jurieu,  professor 
of  divinity  and  pastor  of  the  French  church  at 
Rotterdam,  and  they  w^ere  condemned  the  year 
following  by  the  synod  of  Boisleduc.     In  the  year 
^6S8,  they  were   condemned   with   still  greater 
marks  of  severity,  by  the  French  synod  at  the 
Hague,  where  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
2>ronbunced  against  their  author.   Exasperated  at 
ithese  proceedings,  Papin  returned  into  France  in 
^hc  year  1690,  where  he  abjured  publicly  the  Pro- 
"^estant  religion,  and  embraced  the  communion 
^f  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  died  iu  the 
3^ear  1709  [//].     It  has  been  affirmed   by  some, 
^hat  this  ingenious  man  was  treated  with  great  ri- 
l^our  and  injustice  ;  and  that  his  theological  opi- 
1.110ns  were  unfaithfully  represented  by  li^s  violent 

and 

f If]  See  Juricu,  Di:  la  Nature  et  de  la  C'-irr^.— ^Mollerl  C//9- 
hrta  Liter  at,  torn.  ii.  p.  638. 
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*  « 

CRN  T. and'unrelentirig  adversary,  JuRiEb,  whose  warmtii 
Sixnp.'u  ^^^  impetuosity  in  religious  controversy  are  well 
Part  iL  knowii.     How  far  this  affirmarion   may   be  sup- 

*^  ^""^  ported  by  evidence,  we  cannot  pretend  to  de- 
termine. A  doctrine,  something  like  that  of  Pajon, 
was  maintained  in  several  treatises,   ift  the  year 

Lc  ccnc.  ^^84,  by  Charles  le  Gene,  a  French  divine  of  un- 
common learning  and  sagacity,  who  gave  a  new 
and  very  singular  translation  of  the  Bible  \b'Y 
But  he  entirely  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin^  and  of  the  importance  of  human  nature;  and 
asserted,  that  it  was  in  every  man's  power  to  a-^ 
mend  his  ways,  and  arrive  at  a  state  of  obedience 
and  virtue,  bv  the  mere  use  of  his  natural  fa-^ 
culties,  and  an  attentive  study  of  the  divine  word; 
more  especially,  if.  these  were  seconded  by  the 
advantage  of  a  good  education,  axid;thc  influence 
of  virtuous  e^^amples.  Hence  several  divines 
pretend-that  his  doctrine  is,  in  many  respects, 
different  from  that  of  Pajon  [c]. 

Thettateof     XIX^  The  church  oi  England  had,  for  a  long 

thechnrch  time;  rcsemblcd  a  ship  tossed  on  a  boisterous  and 

of  England  .  r^^^  /•     1         t^ 

unacr  tempestuous  ocean;  Ihe  opposition  or.  the  Pa^ 
James  r.  pijfj  Qn  the  one  hand,  and  the  discontents  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  Puritans  on  th-^  other,  had 
kept  it  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  When,  on  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  these  latter  conceived  the  warmest  hopes 
of  seeing  more  serene  and  prosperous  days,  and 
of  being  delivered  from  the  vexaiions  and  op- 
pressions they  were  constantly  exposed  to,  on  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  the  discipline  and 
worship  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  These  hopes 
were  so  much  the  more  natural,  as  the  king  had 

received 

\h]  Tills  tr.in«;!at!on  ^'as  publlbhed  at  Amstcrdavi  in  the  year 
17  p,  nrid  u:iv  condtTTii'.ed  l^y  the  French  syr.od  in  HoUnn^i. 

\c\  See  tli£  It-nr^'.ed  and  la'hcrious  M.  ClruitT*  piid'*s  Ao/^ri. 
Dicdjn.  lliit.  et  Cr'itiq,  torn  ii.  p.  160'.  at  the  article  I.c-  Crr.c 
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rfeceived  his  education  in  Scotland^  where  the  Pu-  cent. 
ritans   prevailed,   and    had,  on   some  occasions,    ^/"* 
made  the  strongest  declarations  of  his  attachment  pV/r  iil 
to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  [d].     And  somq 
of  the  first  Steps  taken  by  this  prhice  seemed  to 
encourage  these  hopes,  as  he  appeared  desiropsl 
of  assuming  the  character  and  office  of  an  arbitra- 
tor, in  order  to  accommodate  matters  between  the 
church  and  the  Puritans  [^J.     But  these  expecta- 
tions  soon  vanished,  and,  under  the  government  of 
James,  things  put  on  a  new  face.     As  the  desire 
of  unlimited  pd\^er  and  authority  was  the  reign- 

C  c  ing 

•  .  > 

8^  {d'\  In  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1590,  this  prince  is  said  to  have  made  the  following  pub- 
lic declal-ation  i  *'  I  praise  God  that  I  was  born  in  the  time 
of  the  lignt  of  the  gospel,  and  in  $ucb  a  place  as  to  be  the 
king  of  the  sincerest  (i.  e.  purest)  kirk  in  the  world.  Thtf 
kirk  of  Geneva  keep  pasche  and  yule  (i.  e.  Easter  and  Christ- 
mat^.  What  have  they  for  tkem  ?  I'hey  have  no  institu-* 
tsoii.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  service  is 
kn  evil  said  mass  in  English  ^  they  want  nothing  of  the  mas$ 
hdx  the  liftings  (i.  e.  the  ekvation  of  the  host).  I  charge 
joUy  my  good  ministers,  doctors^  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen ^ 
and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  your  people 
to  do  the  same  \  and  I  forsooth,  as  long  as  I  brook  my  life,. 
shall  do  the  same.^'  Calderwood^s  History  of  the  Church  ojf 
Scotland,  p.  256. 

&  [e'\  The  religious  disputes  between  the  church  and  the 
Puritans  induced  James  to  appoint  a  conference  between  the 
two  parties  at  Haiript  m  Court  $  at  which  nine  bishops,  Bnd  a« 
maoj  dignitaries  of  the  church,  appeared  on  the  one  side,  and 
four  puritan  ministers  on  the  other.     The  king  himself  took 
a  considerable  part  in  the  Controversy  against  the  latter :  and 
this  was  an  occiipation  well  adapted  to  his  taste ;  for  notliing 
Could  be  more   pleasing  to  this  royal  pedant,  than  to  dictate 
magisterially  to  an  assembly  of  divines  concerning  points  of 
faith  and  discipline,  and  to  receive  the  applauses  of  these  ho- 
ly men  for  hi^  superior  zeal  and  learning.    The  conference  con- 
tinued three  days.  The  first  day  it  was  held  between  the  king 
and  the  bishops  and  deans,   to   whom  James   proposed  some 
objections  againsr  certain  expressions  in  the  iitur;;y,  and  a  frw 
al^Cfaiions  in  the  ritual  of  the  church  j  in  con^J'rquencc  oFwhichj 
»onie  slight  alterations  were  m<i«ie.     The  two  following  diys 
Vol,  V.  C  c  the 
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CENT,  in^  passion  in  the  heart  of  this  monarch,  so  allhi^ 
s  J^j,  ^*  I,  measures,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature. 
Part  II.  were  cafculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition*  The  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  seemed  less  favourable  to  his  views 
than  the  episcopal  hierarchy  ;  as  the  former  exhi- 
bits a  kind  of  republic,  which  is  administered  by 
various  rulers  of  equal  authority ;  while  the  latter 
approaches  much  nearer  to  the  spirit  and  genius 
Qi  monarchy.  The  very  name  of  a  republic^  synod 
or  council,  was  odious  to  James,  who  dreaded 
every  thing  that  had  a  popular  aspect ;  hence 
he  distinguished  the  bishops  with  peculiar  marks 
of  his  favour,  extended  their  authority,  increased 
their  prerogatives,  and  publicly  adopted  and  in- 
culcated the  following  maxim,  No  bishops  no  king. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  church  of  England  had 
not  yet  abandoned  the  Calvinistical  doctrines  of 
Predestination  and  Grace^  he  also  adhered  to  tbem 
for  some  time,  ^nd  gave  his  theological  represent- 
atives, in  the  synod  of  Dort,  an  order  to  join  io 
the  condemnation  of  the  sentiments  of  Arminius^ 
in   relation  to   these  deep  and  intricate  points. 

Abbot, 

the  Puritans  were  admitted,  whose  proposals  and  rexnon<' 
strance^o  may  be  seen  in  NeaKs  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
ii.  p.  15.  Dr  Warner,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eng- 
land, observes,  that  this  author  must  be  read  with  caution,  on 
account  of  his  unfairness  and  partiality  ;  why  therefore  did  he 
not  take  his  account  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference  from 
a  better  source  ?  The  different  accounts  of  the  opposite  par- 
ties, and  more  particularly  those  published  by  Dr  Barlow^ 
dean  of  Chester,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Patrick  Galloway,  a 
Scots  writer,  on  the  other  (both  of  whom  were  present  at  tb* 
confcience),  mu«t  be  carefully  consulted,  in  order  to  our  form- 
ing a  proper  idea  of  these  theological  transactions.  James  at 
lenst  obtained,  on  this  occasion,  the  applause  he  had  in  view. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Whitgift)  said,  '*  That  un- 
doubtctlly  his  rn?.jesty  spoke  by  the  special  assistance  of  GodS 
kpirit  ;"  and  Bancroft^  falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes 
raised  to —— James,  expressed  himself  thus :  **  I  prote>t 
my  heart  mtltcth  for  joy,  that  Almighty  God,  of  bis  singu- 
lar mercy,  has  given  us  such  a  king,  as  since  Christ^s  time 
kas  not  becn.^^ 
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Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  a  man  of  re-  c  e  n  t. 
markable  graviry  [/],  and  eminent  zeal  both  ^^^^^^'n 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  whose  lenity  towards  part  11! 

their 

85*    [y*]    LoM   Clarendon  says,    in  his   History  of   the 
Rebellion,  that  *^  Abbot  was  a  man  of  ^ery  morose  manners, 
**  and  of  a  very  sowre  aspect,  which  at  that  time  was  called 
•*  Gravity  J**     If,  in   general,   we  strike   a  mediom  between 
what  Clarendon  and  Neal  say  of  this  prelate,  we  shall  probably 
arrive  at  the  trtie  knowledge  of  his  character.    See  the  History 
oftht  Rebellion^  vol.  i.  p.  §8.  and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri^ 
laftSj  vol.  u.  p.  243.     It  is  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
ilnjust  and  partial  than    Clarendoh^s  account  of  this  eminent 
prelate,  particularly   when    he  says,  that  he  neither  understood 
nor  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  church,    Bttt  it  is  too  much 
the  custom  of  this  writer,  and  others  of  his  stamp,  to  give  the 
denomination  of  latitudinarian  indifFercnce  to  that  charity,  pru- 
dence, and  moderation,  by  which  alone  the  best  interests  of  the 
church  (ifiough  ?iot  the  personal  views  of  many  of  Its  ambitious 
members)  can  be  established  upon  firm  and  permanent  founda- 
tions.    Abbot  would  have  been  reckoned  a  good  churchman 
by  some,  if  he  had  breathed  that  spirit  of  despotism  aiid  vio- 
lence, which,  being  essentially  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and 
character  of  a  people   not   only  free,   but  jealous  of  their 
Hberty,  has   often  endangered  the  church,  by  exciting   that 
resentment  which  always  renders  opposition  excessive.     Abbot 
was  so  fiar  from   being   indifferent  about  the  constitution  of  the 
tburcby  or  inclined  to  the  Presby*erian  discipline  (as  this  noble 
tothor  affirms  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion)^  that  it  was  by  hi^ 
teal  and  dexterity  that  the  clergy  of  Scotland^  who  had  reftised 
to  admit  the  Bishops  as  moderators  in   their  church-synods, 
were  brought  to  a  more  tractable  temper,  and  things  put  into 
loch  a  sitilation  as  afterwards  produced  the  entire  establishment 
of  the  episcopal  order  in  that  nation.     It  is  true,  that  Abbotts 
teal  in  this  affidr  was  conducted   with  great   prudence   and 
moderation,   and  it   was   by  these  that  his  real  was  rendered 
^cessftil.     Nor  have  these  his  transactions  in  Scotland,  where 
Be  went  as  chaplain  to  the    Lord  High   Treastirer   Dunbar, 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  historians  j  nay,  they  seem  to" 
have  been  entirely  unknown  to  some,  who  have  pretended  to 
depreciate  the  conduct   and  principles  of  this  virtuous  and  ex- 
cellent prelate.     King   James,   who   had  been    so   zealous  a 
Presbyterian  in  appearance  before  his  accessien  to   the   Crown' 
or     En^land^   had   scarcely   set   his  foot  out  of  Scotland^  when 
he  conceived  the  design  of  re'^toring  the  ancient  form  of  cpiv- 
copal  government   in   that   kingdom  j    and   it    was    AbbotN 
^ansactions  there   that  brouj^ht  him  to  that  high  favour  \^  itli 

Cc  2  the 
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'.their  ancestors  the  Puritans  ^vM  celebrate  in  th^ 
1^  hi^licst  strains  \_g\^   used  his  utmost  endeavours 

II.  to 

the  king,  which,  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  three  years, 
raided  him   from  the  deanry  of  Winchester  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury,    For  it  was  by    Abbotts  mild  and  prudent  counKb, 
that  Dunbar  procured  that  famous  act  of  the  General  Aisem- 
Wy  oi  Scotland^  by  which  it  was  provided,  '*  that   the  King 
*'  should  have  the  calling  of  all  general  assemblies— -that  the 
*^  bishops  (or  their  deputies)  should  be  perpetual  moderators 
*^  of  the  Diocesian  synods— that  no  excommunication  should 
**  be  pronounced  without  their  approbation-— that  all  presen- 
*'  tations  of  benefices  should  be  made  by  them— that  the  de- 
'*  privation  or  susj^ension  of  ministers  should  belong  to  them^— 
**  that  the   visitation  of  the   diocese  should  be  performed  by 
"  the  bishop  or  his  deputy  only — and  that  the  bishop  should 
**  be  moderator  of  all  conventions  for  exercisings  or  prophe- 
•*  syings  (i.  c.  preaching)   within  their  bounds.^*     See  Cal- 
derw'ood's  True  Hisiory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  fol.  l68o« 
588  j  589,    Heylin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians^  p.  38 1,  382 
ahd,  above  all,  Speed's  History  of  Great  Britain^  Book  x.  fbl 
1227.     The  ^\ritcrs  who  seem  the  least  disposed  to  speak  fa 
vourably  of  this  wise  and  good  prelate  bear  testimony,  nc\'er 
theless,  to  his  eminent  piety,    his   exemplary  conversation  an< 
his  inHcxible  probity   and  integrity  :  and  it  may  be  said  wit 
truth,  that,  if  his  moderate  measures   had  b^en  pursued, 
liberties  of  England  would  have  been  secured.  Popery  discoim- 
tcnanccd,    and   the   church  prevented  from  running  into  th< 
excesses  which    atterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  it.     ii   Abbot's-     s 
candour  failed  him  on  any  occasion,  it  was  in  the  representa 
tions,  which  his  ri^id  attachment,  not  to  the  discipline^  but  ti 
the  doctrinal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  led  him  to  give  of  the  ArmL 
liian  doctors.    1  here  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  a  letti 
of  his  to    Sir    Ralph   Winwood,   d^XtA  2X  Lambeth  the  ist 
June    16 13,   ^nd  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Grotins  in  En^ 
land^  who  had  been  exjircssly  sent  from  Holland y  by  the  R« 
mon^trnnts  or  Arminians,  to  mitigate  the  king's  displeasure  an 
antipathy  aJ;rlin^t    that   party.     In  this  letter,  the  archbisho-    T 
repxesents  Grotius  (\\ith  "vshom  he  certainly  was  not  worthy  C-    '^ 
be  nnmetl,  either  in  point  of  learnhig,   sagacity,  or  judgmcnc-    ) 
a^  a  Prdtjftt ;  aiul  mentions,  \\  ith  a  nigh  degree  of  ccmplactncrr^  * 
ai.'l  a.>i  roi'ation,  the  absurd  and  impertinent  judgment  of  5i^n~a>  c 
civiliarK  arirl  divines,  uho  called  this  immortal  on\ament  of  tt  ^  ^ 
rei'i'Mir  oi  li  itei'J,  a  smaUercr  and  a  simple  fellow.     Sec  \Vi«  '■' 
wo'xi''^  MfFfforia/sj  vol.  iii.  p.  459. 

f  (7  ]  .See  Alitor..  Wood,  ylihcntv  Oxoniens,  torn.  I.  p.  jSjl.- 
XeaTs  ll/.-fcry   of  the    Put  itans^  vol.  ii.  th.  iv.  p.  24:.^ — C- 
/fiiJMri  ll:^:u''y  of  the  Rebellion^  vol.  i. 
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to  confirm  the  king  in  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  cent. 
to  which  he  himself  was   thoroughly   attached,  j,^^,^^  ,1 
Bur  scarcely  had  the-British  divines  returned  from  part  ii. 
the  synod  of  Dort^  and  given  an  account  of  the ' 
laws  that  had  been  enacted,  and  the  doctrines  that 
had  been  established  by  that  famous  assembly, 
than  tbe  king,  together  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  episcopal  clergy,  discovered,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their   dislike   qf    these   proceedings,  and 
judged  the  sentiments   of  Arminius,  relating  to 
the  divine  decrees,  preferable  to  those  of  Qoma- 
|nu8    and   Calvin    [AJ.     Tliis  sudden  and    unex- 
pected 

[A]  See  Hcylin's  History  of  tbe  Five  Articles. — Ncal,  ib. 
vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  117.  This  Jattcr  author  tells  us  that  the  fol- 
lowing verses  were  made  in  Lngland,  with  a  desiv;n  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  to  turn  its  proceedings 
into  ridicule  : 

Dordrechti  Synodus,  Nodus ;  Chorus  Integer,  Jfig^v  j 
Conrentus,  Ventus :  Ses^io,  Stramen.  Amen  t  •" 
TA^ith  respect  to  James,  those  who  are  desirous  of  forming  a  just 
idea  of  the  character,  proceedings,  and  theological  fickleitess 
and  incoDStancy  of  that  monarch,  must  peruse  the  writers  of 
£nglish  history,  more  especially  L^rrey  and  Rapin  Thoy- 
ra$.  The  greatest  part  of  these  writers  tell  us,  that,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  days,  James,  after  having  deserted  from 
the  Calvinists  to  the  Armiuians,  began  to  discover  a  singular 
propensity  towards  Popery  y  and  they  affirm  positively,  that  he 
entertained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  bringing  about  a  union 
between  the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
this,  however,  these  writers  seem  to  have  gone  too  far  j  for 
though  many  of  the  proceedings  of  this  injudicious  prince. 
deserve  justly  the  sharpest  censure,  yet  it  is  both  rash  and  un- 
'  just  to  accuse  him  of  a  design  to  introduce  Popery  into  England. 

C  c  3  It 

f^  I  It  would  be  a  difHcult,  nay,  an  unsurmountable  task,  to  justify 
all  die  proceeding*  of  the  synod  of  Dort ;  and  it  were  mudi  to  be  wiJiedf 
that  they  had  been  more  conforn^ble  to  the  spirit  of  Chrixtian  charity, 
than  the  representations  of  history,  impartially  weighed,  shew  them  to 
liave  been.  We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude,  from  the  mhipid  monkish 
lines  here  quoted  by  Dr  Mosheim,  that  the  transactions  and  decisions  of 
that  synod  were  universally  condemned  or  despised  in  hngland.  It  had 
at9  partisans  in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  among  the  L'uritans ;  and 
Its  decisions,  in  point  of  doctrine,  were  looked  upon  by  many,  and  not 
vrithout  reason,  as  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  .Book  of  Articles  «sta~ 
blisbedi  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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c  £  N  T.pected  change  in  the  theological  opinions  of  tho 
s  E^^^^  w  c^^^^  ^"^  clergy,  was  certainly  owing  to  a  va- 
f  A  »  T  II.  riety  of  reasons,  as  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and 
transactions  of  these  times.  The  principal  one, 
if  we  are  not  deceived,  must  be  sought  hi  the 
plans  oif  a  further  reformation  of  the  church  of 
England,  that  were  proposed  by  several  eminent 
ecclesiastics,  whose  intentidn  was  to  bring  it  to 
as  near  a  resemblance  as  was  possible  of  the  pri- 
mitive church.  And  every  one  knpws,  that  the 
peculiar  doctrines  to  which  the  victory  was  assign* 
cd  by  the  synod  of  Dort  were  absolutely  unknown 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian   church  [i].     Be 

that 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  a  prince,  who  aspired  after  arbi- 
trary power  and  uncontroulcd  dominion,  could  ever  have  eo — 

tertiiined  a  thought  of  submitting  to  the  yol^e  of  the'Romaiw 

pontiff.     The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that,  t< 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  James  began  to   have  less 
aversion  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  ai 
permitted  certain  religious  observances,  that  were  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  .that  chufch,  to  be  used  in  England.  Thif 
conduct  was  founded  upon  a  manner  of  reasoning,  which  h< 
had  learned  from  several  bishops  of  his  time,   viz.    That  thi 
primitive  church  is  the  model  which  all  Christian  churche:^ 
ought  to  imitate  in  doctrine  and  worship  \  that,  in  proportit 
as  any  church  approaches  to  this  primitive  standard  of  trutl 
and  purity,  it  must  become  proportionably  pure  and  perfect 
and  that  the  Romish  church  retained  more  of  the  spirit  an< 
manner  of  the  primitive  church  than  the  Puritan  or  Calvini; 
churclies.      tj*  Of  these  three  propositions,  the  two  first  ai" 
uodoubtedly  true,  and  the  last  is  evidently  and  demonstrabl 
false.      Besides,  this  makes  nothing  to  the  argument  j  for, 
James  had  a  manifest  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  it  could,  in 
eyes,  be  no  very  great  recommendation  of  the  Romish  churc 
that  it  surpassed  that  of  the  Puritans  in  doctrine  and  discipline  <> 
^  ['1  ^^''  Mosheim  has  annexed  the  following  note  to  tir»iis 
passage  :  "  Perhaps  the  king  entered  into  these  ecclesiastics  al 
proceedings  with  the  more  readiness,  when  he  reflected    ^3" 
the  civil  commotions  and  tumults  that  an  attachment  to  d  Tie 
Presbyterian  religion,  had  occasioned  in  Scotland.     Th^xe 

Si.  re 

\  This  remark  is  confuted  by  fact,  observation,  and  the  perpetual  coatra' 
dictions  that  arc  observable  in  the  condua  of  men :  besides,  see  the  note  (*'/ ' 
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that  as  it  may,  this  change  was  fatal  to  the  inte-c  en  t. 
rests  of  the  Puritans;  for,  the  king  being  indispos-g  ^^J'"ji 
ed  to  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  Calvini8m,PART  n. 
the  Puritans  were  left  without  defence,  and  expos- 
ed anew  to  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  their  ad- 
versaries, which  had  been,  for  some  time,  suspend- 
ed ;  but  now  broke   out  with  redoubled    vehe- 
mence,  and   at   lenj^th  kindled  a   religious   war, 
whose  consequences  were  deplorable  beyond  ex- 
pression. In  the  yt^ar  1625,  dtcd  James  L  the  bit. 
tercst  enemy  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Puritans,  to  which  he  had  been  in  his  vouth  most 
warmly  attached;  the  most  inflexible  and  ardent 
patron  of  the  Arminians,  in  whose  ruin  and  condem- 
nation  in  Holland  he  had  been  singularly  instrumen- 
tal; and  the  most  zealous  defender  of  episcopal  go- 

C  c  4  vernment, 

are  also  some  circumstances  that   intimate  plainly  enough, 
^hat  James,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  was 
"Very  far  from  having  an  aversion  to  Popery,"     Thus  far  the 
note  of  our  author,  and  whoever  looks  into  the   Historical 
'View  of  the  Negociations  between  the  Courts  of  England, 
I'rance,  and  Brussels,  from  ttie  year  1592  to  16 17,  extracted 
firoxo  the  MSS.  State  Papers  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  and 
.Anthony  Bacon,  Esq.  and  published  in  the  year  1749,  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  Dr  Birch,  will  bepcrsuided,  that,  to- 
irards  the  year  I595»  this  fickle  and  unsteady  prince  had 
ceally  formed  a  design  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome.     See, 
in   the  curious  cgllection  now  mentioned,  the  Postscript  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  the  Lord  High  Trea- 
«iirer,  dated  the  20th  of  December  1595.     Wc  learn  also, 
^rom  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ralph  VVinwood,  that,  in  the  year 
^^96,   James  sent  Mr  O^ilby,  a  Scots  baron,  into  Spain,  to 
assure  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  he  was  then  ready  and  re- 
solved to  embrace   Popery,  and   to   propose  an  alliance  with 
^bat  king  and  the  Pope  against  the  queen  of  England.     See 
State   Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  See  also  an  extract  of  a  letter  fruin 
*3*obie  Matthew,  D.  D.  dean  of  Durham,  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Burlei^,  containing  an   information  of  Scotch  affairs, 
in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  201.     Aoove  all,  see  Harrises 
£[istorical  and  Critical  Account  ot  the  Life  and  Writings  oj.\. 
Xames  I.    p.  29,   note    (N).     This  last  writer  may  be  added 
^o  Larrey  and  Rapin,  who  have  exposed  the  pliabilitv  diid 
biconsif  ttDcy  of  this  self-sufRcient  monarch. 
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c  E  N  T.vernment,  against  which  he  had  more  than  oncq 
s^ct"  ii  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  left 
p  A  RT  iLthe  consiitution  of  England^  both  ecclesiastical 
*  and  civil,  in  a  very  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state, 

languishing  under  intestine  disorders  of  various 
kinds. 
Theiuteof     XX.  His  SOU   and  successor  Charles  I.  who 
^hc  Church  j^^j  imbibed  his  political  and  relirious  principles, 
under        had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  brmg  to  per. 
9^ieii.    fection  what  his  father  had  left  unfinished.     All      _ 
the  exertions  of  his  zeal,  and  the  whole  tenour  of     != 
his   administration,    were   directed   towards  the 
three  following  objects :  "   The   extending   th< 
royal  prerogative,  and  raising  the  power  of  th< 


cc 
u 

ii 


*'  crown  above  the  authority  of  the  law — ^the  re 
**  duction  of  all  the  churches  in  Great  Britain  an 
**  Ireland  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  who 
"  government  he  looked  upon  a?  of  divine  insti- 
♦*  tution,   and  also  as  the  most  adapted  to  guan" 
f'  the  privileges  and  majesty  of  the  throne — an< 
lastly,  the  suppression  of  the  opinions  and  insti 
tutions  that  were  peculiar  to  Calvinism,  an< 
the  modelling  of  the  doctrine,  discipUne,    cen 
monies,  and  policy  of  the  church  of  Englam 
*'  after  the  spirit  and  constitution  of  the  primitii^^  c 
"  church.*'     The  person   whom  the  king  chiefL  jr 
intrusted    with    the  execution   of   this   arduok.-Jis 
plan,  was  William  Laud,  bishop  of  London^  wt^o 
was  afterwards  raised,  in  the  year  1633,  to  tine 
see  of  Canterbury,  and    exhibited  in    these  hi^^h 
stations,   a  inixed  character,   composed   of  gre*  at 
qualities  and  great  defects.     The  voice  of  justi<:e 
must   celebiare    his  erudition,  his    fortitude,    Inis 
ingenuity,  his  ii^al  for  the  sciences,  and  his  nrm  u- 
hiticence  and  liberality  to  men  of  letters;  and,     at 
the  same  time,  even  charity   must  acknowledge 
with  regret,   his  inexcusable  imprudence,  his  ^a'- 
cessive  superstition,  his  rigid  attachment  to  the 
.sentiments,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the  ancie/Jt 

churcA, 
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church,  which  made  him  behold  the  PuriransC  e  n  t. 
and  Calvinists  with  horror  [k]  ;  and  that  violent s,^^^\i. 
spirit  of  animosity  and  persecution,  that  discover  Part  if, 
cd  itself  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ecclesiastical 
administration  [/]•  This  haughty  prelate  exe- 
cuted the  plans  of  his  royal  master,  and  fulfilled 
the  views  of  his  own  ambition,  without  using  those 
jnild  and  moderate  niethods,  that  prudence  em- 
ploys to  make  unpopular  schemes  go  down.  He 
carried  things  with  a  high  hand  ;  when  he  found 
the  laws  opposing  his  views,  he  treated  them  with 
(Contempt,  and  violated  them  without  hesiiaticMi  ; 
he  loaded  the  Puritans  with  injuries  and  vexations, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  their  total  extinc- 
tion ;  he  rejected  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of 
Predestination  publicly  in  the  year  1625;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  remonstrances 
of  Abbot,  substituted  the  Arminian  system  in  its 
place  [wi] ;  he  revived  many  religious  rites   and 

ceremonies, 

l^i]  Sec  Ant.  Wood,  Athena  Oxoniens,  tom.  ii.  p.  SS.'^-^ 
Ileyiin^s  Cyprionus^  or  the  History  oi  the  Life  and  death  of 
William  Laud,  published  at  London  in  i663. — Clarendon's 
History,  voL  i. 

[/J  "  Sincere  he  undoubtedly  was  (says  Mr  Hume),  and, 
however  misguided,  actuated  by  religious  principles  in  all  his 
pursuits  \  and  it  is  to  be  re^^retted,  that  a  man  of  such  spirit, 
'who  conducted  his  enterprises  with  such  warmth  and  indus— 
try,  had  not  entertained  more  enlarged  views,  and  embraced 
principles  more  favourable  to  the  general  happiness  ot  human 
society." 

[m]  See  Mich,  le  Vassor,  Hist,  ie  Louis  XIIL  tom.  v.  p. 
962. 

9:^  This  expression  may  lead  the  uninformed  reader  into  a 
mistake,  and  make  him  imagine  that  Laud  had  caused  the 
Calvinistical  doctrine  of  the  xxxix  Articles  to  be  abro^^ated, 
and  the  tenets  of  Arminius  to  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light, 
in  the  year  1625,  Laud  wrote  a  small  treatise  to  prove  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Arminian  doctrines^  and,  by  his  credit  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  Arminian  and  Anti-puritanical 
chaplains  placed  about  the  king.  'J  his  ftep  increased  the 
Rebates  between  the  Calviniftical  and  Arminian  doctors,  and 

produced 
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CENT,  ceremonies,     which,   though  stamped  with    the 
^^"' jj  sanction  of  antiquity,  were  nevertheless  marked 

with 

produced  the  warmest  animosities  and  dissentions.  To  calm 
these,  the  king  issued  out  a  proclamation,  dated  the  14th  of" 
January  1626,  the  literal  tenor  of  which  was,  in  truth,  more 
favourable  to  the  Calvinists  than  to  the  Arminians,  though,  bf 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  interpreted  and  executed  by  JLaud, 
it  was  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  this  proclama- 
tion it  was  said  expressly,  **  that  his  majesty  would  admit  of  no 
*^  innovations  in  the  doctrine^  discipline,  or  government  of  the 
*'  church  •,"  (N.  B.  The  doctrine  of  the  church  previoutly  to 
tbiSf  was  Ca/vihistica/y)  '^  and  therefore  charges  aU  his  sub — 

**  jects,  and  especially  the  clergy,  not  to  publish  or  maintain  in 

preacliing  or  writing,  any  new  inventions  or  opinionsy  con 


**  to  the  said  doctrine  and  discipline  established  by  law,  &c. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  singular  instance  of  Laud^s  indecen 
partiality,  that  this  proclamation  was  employed  to  suppress  th< 
books  that  were  expressly  written  in  the  defence  of  the  xxxix 
Articles,  while  the  writings  of  the  Arminians,  who  certainly 
posed  these  articles,  were  publicly  licensed,    I  don't  here 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause  y  I  only  speak  of  the  tenor  of  the 
Proclamation,  and  the  manner  of  its  execution. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  shewed  how  difficult  and 
9  thing  it  is  to  change  systems  of  doctrine  established  by  Uw, 
since   neither  Charles,   who   was  by  no  means  difEdent  of 
authority,  nor    Laud,   who   was   far   from  being  timorous  ii 
the  use  and  abuse  of  it,    attempted   to  reform  articles  of  faith, 
that  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Arminian  doctrines,  which.—^ — 
they   were    now   promoting  by  the  warmest  encouragements, 
and  which   were  daily  gaining   ground  under  their  protection.- 
Instead  of  reforming  the  xxxix  Articles,  which  step  would  hav< 
met  with  great  opposition  from    the   house  of  commons,    anc 
from  a  corrsiderable   part   of  the  clergy    and  laity,   who  wen 
still  warmly  attached  to   Calvinism,  Laud  advised  the  king  to 
have   these    articles  rc])rinted,    with   an  ambiguous  declaration 
prefixed  to  them,  which  might  tend  to  silence  or  discourage  the 
reigning  controversies  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians^ 
and  thus  secure  to  the  latter  an  unmolested  state,  in  which  they 
would  daily  find  their  power  gromng  under  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  the  court.     This  declaration^  which,  in  most 
editions  of  the  Common- Prayer,  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  head^ 
of  the  articles,  is  a   most  curious  piece  of  political    theology  y 
and  had  it  not  borne  hard  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment^ 
and  been   evidently  designed  to   favour  one  party,  though  it 
carried  the  aspect  of  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  might  have  beea 

looked 
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ivith  the  turpitude  of  superstition,  and  had  been  cent. 
justly  abrogated  on  that  account;  he  forced  bi-<,J^^^-^^ 

shopsPAtT  \\ 

looked  tipon  as  a  wise  and  prorident  measure  to  secure  the 
Iranquihity  of  the  church.     For,  in  the  tenor  of  this  decla- 
ratioiiy  precision  was  NacriHced   to  prudence  and  ambiguity, 
bay,    even  contradictions   were    preferred  I  core  consistent, 
plear,  and  positive  decisions,  that  might  have  f  jmented  dissen- 
Bions  and  discord.      The  declaration  seemed  to  favour  the 
(^aivinists,  since   it  prohibited  the  afHxing  any  new  sense  to 
unj  article  \  it  also  favoured  io  effect  the  Arminians,  as  it  or- 
dered aU  curious  search  about  the  contested  points  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  these  disputes  to  be  shut  up  in  God^s  promises, 
m%  they  are  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  scriptures,   and 
the  general  meaning  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England 
according  to  them.     But  what  was  singularly  preposterous  in 
phis  declaration  Was,   its  being  designed  to  favour  the  Armi- 
nians, and  yet  prohibiting  expressly  any  person,  either  in  their 
sermons  or  writings,  to  put  his  own  sifnse  or  comment  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  article,  and  ordering  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  take  each  article  in  its  literal  and  grammatical  sen&e, 
and  to  submit  to  it  in  the  full  and  plojn  meaning  thereof  j  for 
certainly  if  (he  17th  article  has  a  plain,  literal,  and  gramma* 
aical  meaning,  it  is  a  meaning  unfavourable  to  Arminianism  ^ 
and  bishop  Burnet  was  obliged  afterwards  to  acknowledge, 
that  without  enlarging  .the  sense  of  the  articles,  the  Armi- 
nians could  not  subscribe  them  consistently  with  their  opi- 
nions, Dor  without  violating  the  demands  of  common  inge- 
nuitj.     See  Burnetts  remarks  on  the  examination  of  his  ex- 
position, &c.  p.  3. 

I^his  renders  it  probable  that  the  declaration  now  mentioned 
^in  which  we  see  no  royal  signature,  no  attestation  of  any  of- 
ficer of  the  crown,  no  date,  in  short  no  maik  to  shew  where, 
*when,  or  by  what  authority  ic  was  issued  out^  was  not  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  king  Charles.  Bishop  Burnet,  indeed^ 
iwas  of  opinion,  that  it  was  composed  in  that  reign  to  sup- 
port the  Arminiam^  vho,  when  they  were  tharged  with  de- 
Iparting  from  the  true  sense  of  the  articles,  answered,  **  That 
ahey  took  the  articles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense, 
and  therefore  did  not  prevaricate.'*  But  this  reasoning  does 
■>ot  appear  conclusive  to  the  acute  and  learned  author  of  the 
<^onfessional.  He  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the  declara- 
ion  was  composed,  and  first  published,  in  the  latter  part  of 
ng  James's  reign  ;  for  though,  says  he,  there  be  no  evidence 
hat  James  ever  turned  Arminian  in  principle,  yet  that  was 
:he  party  that  $tuck  to  him  in  his  measure^;,  and  which  it  be- 
:ame  necesl^ry  for  him  on  tijat  account  to  hi*mour,  and  to 
render  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  every  expedient 

thsit 
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CENT,  shops  upon  the  Scots  nation,  which  were  xealousTjr 
g ^^^1^,1  attached  to  the  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  polity 
^AtT  II  of  Geneva^  and  shewn,  on  all  occasions,  the  great- 
est reluctance  against  an  episcopal  government; 
and,  lastly,  he  gave  many  and  very  plain  intima- 
tions, that  he  looked  upon  the  Romish  church, 
with  all  its  errors,  as  more  pure^  more  holy,  and 
preferable  upon  the.  whole,  tp  those  Protestant 
churche$  that  were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops.  By  these  his  unpopular  sentiments 
and  violent  measures.  Laud  drew  an  odium  on  the 
king,  on  himself,  and  on  the  episcopal  order  ini 
general.  Hence,  in  the  year  1644,  he  was  brought 
btf^re  the  public  tribunals  of  justice,  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
head  on  a  scaffold;  which  sentence  was  according- 
ly executed. 

After  the  death  of  Laud,  the  dissensions  that 
had  reigned  for  a  long  time  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  grew  stiU  n\ore  violent,  and  arose  at 
length  to  so  great  a  height,  that  they  could  not 
be  extinguished  but  by  the  blood  of  that  excel- 
lent prince.  The  great  council  of  the  nation, 
heated  by  the  violent  suggestions  of  the  Puritans 
and  Independents  [/2],  abolished  episcopal  govern- 
ment ;  condemned  and  abrogated  every  thing  in 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  was  contrary 
to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  of  che 
church  of  Geneva  ;  turned  the  vehemence  of  their 

opposition 

that  might  not  bring  any  reflection  on  his  own  consistency. 
*'  And  whoever  (continues  this  author)  considers  the  quib- 
bling and  equivocal  terms  in  which  this  instrument  is  drawn, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  observe  the  distress  of  a  man  divided 
between  his  principles  and  his  interests,  that  is,  of  a  man  ex- 
actly in  the  situation  of  king  James  I.  in  the  three  Ijst  years 
of  his  reign."  It  is  likely  then,  that  this  declaration  was  on- 
ly republished  at  the  head  of  the  articles,  which  were  re- 
printed by  the  order  of  Charles  I. 

[n]  The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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opposition  against  the  king  himself,  and  having  c  e  n  t; 
brought  him  into  their  power  by  the  fate  of  arms, «.  ^^  ^ /  u, 
accused  him  of  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  part  11* 
nation;  and,  in  the  year  1648,  while  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  fixed  with  astonishment  onthisstrange 
spectacle,  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  ofTon  a 
public  scaffold.    Such  are  the  calamities  that  flow 
from  religious  zeal  without  knowledge,  from  that 
enthusiasm  and  bigotry  that  inspire  a  blind  and 
immoderate  attachment  to  the  external  unessen- 
tial parts  of  religion,  and  to  certain  doctrines  ill- 
understood  !  These  broils  and  tumults  served  also 
unhappily  to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  observation 
often  made,  that  all  religious  sects,  while  they 
axe  kept  under  and  oppressed,  are  remarkable  for 
inculcating   the    duties   of  moderation,   forbear- 
ance, and  charity  towards  those  who  dissent  from 
tfaem  ;  but,   as  soon  as  the  scenes  of  persecution 
are  removed,  and  they,   in   their  turn  arrive  at 
power  and  pre-eminence,  they  forget  their  own 
precepts  and  maxims,  and  leave  both  the  recom- 
mendation and  practice  of  charity  to  those  that 
groan  under  their  yoke.       Such,  in  reality,  was 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the  Puritans  during 
their  tranJjitory  exaltation ;  they  shewed  as  little 
clemency  and  equity  to  the  bishops  and  other  pa- 
trons of  episcopacy,  as  they  had  received  from 
them  when  the  reins  of  government  were  in  their 
hands  [5]. 

XXi.    The  Independents^  who  have  been  just  The  inde- 
mentioned  among  the  promoters  of  civil  discord ^*^  ^ 
in  England^  are  generally  represented  by  the  Bri- 
tish writfers  in  a  much  worse  light  than  the  Pres^ 
byteriatis  or  Cdlvinists.      They  are  conmionly  ac- 
cused of  Various  enormities,  and  are  even  charged 

vvitli 

£0]  Besides  Clarendon  and  the  other  writers  of  Enirli^h 
history  already  mentioned,  see  Xcai\  History  oi*  the  Puri- 
taiu,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 
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CENT,  with  the  crime  of  parricide,  as  having  borne  si 
gj^^"-|^  principal  part  in  the  death  of  the  king.  But 
Part  irwhocvcr  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examining,  witU 
impartially  and  attention,  the  writings  of  that 
sect,  sind  their  confession  of  faith,  must  soon  per- 
ceive, that  many  crimes  have  been  imputed  to 
them  without  foundation,  and  will  probably  be. 
induced  to  think,  that  the  bold  attem]:^ts  of  the 
civil  Independents  (i.  e  of  those  warm  republican 

who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  monarchy,  and 

wanted  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  people  be-^- 
yond  all  bounds  of  wisdom  and  prudence)  hav^s 
been  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  Independ — 
ents^  whose  principles  were  merely  of  a  religiou 
kind.   [^].      The  religious  Independents  derive 

their 

[^]  The  sect  of  the  independents  is  of  receot  date,  and  stiU 
subsists  in  England  j  there  is,  nevertheless,  not  one,  either  of 
the  ancient  or  modern  sects  of  Christians,  that  is  less  known, 
or  has  been  more  loaded  xvith  groundless  aspersions  and  xt* 
proaches.     The  most  eminent   English  writers,  not  only  a- 
mon^  the  patrons  of  Episcopacy,  but  even  amon^  those  very 
Presbyterians  with  uhom  tbty  arc  now  united,  have   thrown 
out  against  them  the  bitterest  accusations  and  the  severest  in« 
vcctlvcs  that  the  warmest  indignation  could  invent.  They  have 
rot  only  been  represented  as  delirious,  mad,  fanatical,  illiterate, 
factious,  and  ignorant  both  of  natural  and   revealed  religion, 
but  also  as  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  sedition, 
and  as  the  only  authors  of  the  odious  parricide  committed  on 
the  person  of  Charles  I.  f.     And   as  the  authors   who  have 
given  these  representations,  are  considered  by  foreigners  as  the 
best  and  most  authentic  relaters  of  the  transactions  that  have 
passed  in  their  own  country,  and  are  therefore  followed   a» 
the  surest  guides,  the  Independents  appear, almost  every  where, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  aspect.     It  must  indeed  be  can- 
didly acknowledged,  that   as  every  class  and  order  of  men 
consists  o(  persons  of  very  different  characters  and  qualities,  so 

also 

f  "Purrtl  (whom  nevertheless  I^cwis  dc  Moulin,  the  most  zealou"  de- 
fcndtr  of  the  I  nlcp.  ndcnts,  commend*  on  account  of  his  ingenuity  and 
can'iour),  in  h's  Hi»t(.ria  Ritiium  t>anctPB  Eccle^ix  An)i;licanz,  cap.  i.  p.  4. 
<xprefe>es  himself  thus  :  **  Fatcor,  si  atrocis  lUius  Trag.rdi.-tr  tot  actuK  fuc- 
nnt,  qu«'t  ludicransm  es%  -volcnt  postremum  fere  Indepcndcntium  fuisse. 
— Adeo  ut  non  acii»c  mapji  quamvere,  dixcrit  L'Estrani^itu  Novcr;  Kc- 
^>>m  primo  a  Preabyterianis  interemtinn,  Carolum  delude  ab  independent 
tiliut  interTcctum. 
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their    dendmination    from    the    following    prin-c  e  n  t. 
ciple,  which  they  held  in    common    with    ^^^^^^^^ri, 

Brownists^^  \tiT  11* 

'mlso  the  sect  of  InJepenJents^  has  been  dishonoured  bj  several 
turbulent,  factious,  profligate,  and  flagitious  members.  But, 
if  it  is  a  constant  maxim  with  the  wise  and  prudent,  not  to  judge 
of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  a  sect  from  the  actions  or  ex- 
pressions t)f  a  handful  of  its  members,  but  from  the  manners, 
customs,  opinions,  and  behaviour  of  the  generality  of  those  who 
compose  it,  from  the  writings  and  discourses  of  its  learned  men, 
and  from  its  public  and  avowed  forms  of  doctrine  and  confessions 
of  fsuth  ;  then,  1  make  no  doubt  but  that,  by  this  rule  of  esti- 
mating matters,  the  Independents  will  appear  to  have  been  un- 
justly  loaded  with  so  many  accusations  and  reproaches. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  invidious  and  severe  ani- 
xnadversions  that  have  been  made  upon  this  religious  Com- 
munity by  Clarendon,  Echard,  Parker,  and  so  many  other 
writers.  To  set  this  whole  of  this  matter  in  the  clearest  and 
most  impartial  light,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  account 
of  the  Independents  given  by  a  writer,  justly  celebrated  by  the 
£nglish  themselves,  and  who,  though  a  foreigner,  is  generally 
'Apposed  to  have  had  au  accurate  knowledge  of  the  British  na- 
tion, its  history,  its  parties,  its  sects,  and  revolutions.  Thi« 
writer  is  Rapin  ITioyras,  (who  in  the  tv/cnty-first  book  of 
his  History  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  514.  edit,  folio)  represents  the 
Independents  under  such  horrid  colc/urs,  that,  v  ere  his  portrait 
just,  they  would  not  deserve  to  enjoy  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  or 
to  breathe  the  free  air  of  Britain,  much  less  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  and  esteem  by  those  who  have  the  cause  of  virtue  at 
heart.  Let  us  now  examine  the  account,  which  this  illustrious 
historian  gives  of  this  sect.  Hd  declares,  in  the  first  place,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the,  psdns  he  had  taken  to  trace  out  the 
true  origin  of  it,  his  enquiries  had  been  entirely  fruitless  j 
his  words  are,  as  translated  by  Mr  Imdal,  After  all  my 
pAins^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover^  precisely^  the  first  rise  of 
ibe  Independent  secty  or  faction.  It  is  very  surprising  to  hear 
a  man  of  learning,  who  had  employed  seventeen  years  in 
composing  the  History  of  England^  and  had  admittance  to  so 
many  rich  and  famous  libraries,  express  his  ignorance  of  a 
matter,  about  which  it  was  so  easy  to  acquire  ample  informa- 
tion. Had  he  only  looked  into  the  work  of  the  learned  Hom- 
beck,  entitled,  Summa  Controversiarum,  lib.  x.  p.  775.  he  would 
have  found,  in  a  moment,  what  he  had  been  so  long  and  so 
laborioMsly  seeking  in  vain.  Rapin  proceeds  to  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  the.  Indtpendents^  and  bci^ns  here,  by  a  j^c- 
neral  declaration  of  thtir  tendency  to  throw  the  nation  into 
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jg^^,^"n  ought  to  be. governed  Jby  its  own  laws,  without 
^ART  If.  depending 

disorder  and  combustion  \  his  Words  aCre,  Thuf  fnucb  is  certam^ 
tbeir  princifiles  were  very  proper  to  put  the  kingdom  in  ajtamey 
€Hid  this  they  did  effectually.    What  truth  there  is  in  this  asser- 
tion,  will  be  seen  by  what  follows.     Their  sentiments  con- 
cemhig   government   were,   if  we  are  to  believe  this  writer, 
of  the  most  pernicious  kind  \  since,  according  to  him,  the^ 
wanted  to  overturn  the  monarchy,  and  to  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  its  place  *,  his  words  are  With  regard  to  the  state^  they 
abhorred  monarchy  ^  and  approved  only  a  repuhlican  govermmentm 
1  will  not  pretend  to   deny,   that  there  were  among  the  /«- 
dcpen/icnts  several  persons,  that  were  no  friends  to  a  kingly 
government ;  persons  of  this  kind  were  to  be  found  among  xh6 
FresbyttnanSy  Anabaptists^  and  all  the  other  religious  sects  and 
eommunities  that  Hourished  in  England  during  this  tumultuous 
period ',  but  I  want  to  see  it  proved,  in  an  evident  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  that  these  republican  principles  were  embraced 
by  all  the  Independents^    and  formed  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  that  sect.     There  is  at  least,  no  such  thing 
to  be  found  in  their  public  writings.     They  declared,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  (Public  memorial  drawn  up  by  them  in  the  year 
r647i  that,  as  magistracy  in   general  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
they  do  nor  disapprove  of  any  form  of  evil  government^  hut  dti' 
freely  acknowledge^  that  a  kinirly  governments  bounded  by  jutt 
tinJ  *ivholt:somc  laws,  is  both  allowed  by  God^  and  also  a  good 
acccmnioilatlun   unto  nun,   I  omit  the  mention  of  several  olhcf 
ciTCUiiistaiices,  which  unite  to  prove  that  the  Independents  were 
far  from  looking  witii  abhorrence  on  a  monarchical  go veniment. 
Their  sentiments  of  religion^  according  to  Rapin's  account, 
were    liighly    abvjrd,  since  he  represents  their  principles  as  en- 
tirely opposite  to  those  of  all  other  fcligious  communities  :   As 
to  religion^  says  he,  their  principles  Were  contrary  to  those  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.     With  respect  to  this  accusation,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,   that   tTicre  are  extant  two  Confessions  of 
Faiths  one  of  the  English  Independents  in  Holland^  and  another 
drawn  up   by  the  principal   members  of   that    community  in 
K*i^LtnJ,     The  former  was  composed  by  John  Robinson,  the 
ioundcr  of  ihc  .-cct,  and  was  publi>^hed  at  Leyden  in  4to,  in  the 
}-<*ari6iQ,    innler  the  foUo-A-ing  title  :     Ap'l -gia  pro   exuiihus 
^'/'\-V),  (:!t)  tiro^vritstiV  vul^o  appeUantur\  the  latter  appeared  at 
i/jr.i.'on,  ;oi  the  iirst  lim-:,  \n  the  Viar  1658,  and  wa.N  thus  enti- 
tled :  ADfc/a'-atiunofthe  Faith  end  Order  usjoned and prcalnd 
in  the  C'i'i^>  e^ratlontil  Churches  In  Kniihmd,   agreed   upon^  and 
cuiiseuitd  unlo,  by  the  Elders  and  Messcn^ers^  tn  their  meeting  at 
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depending  on  the  jurisdiction  nf  bishops,  or  be-  c  k  ^  !*♦ 
ing  subject  to  the  authority  of  sj nods,  presby- 3kct.ii. 

teries,  P  Aj  2  U' 

ibeSwojf  October  12.  1658.  Horvbscx  gave,  in  the  yct^ 
1659,  a  Latin  translation  of  this  Declaration,  and  subjoined  it 
to  hii  EpistoU  ad  Duraum  de  Independenihmo.  It  appears 
evidently  from  these  two  public  and  authentic  pieces,  not  t6 
mention  other  writings  of  the  Independents^  that  they  differed 
Irom  the  Preihyteriant  or  Calvinists  in  no  single  point  of  any 
consequence,  except  that  of  ecclesiastical  government.  To 
put  this  matter  beyond  aU  doubt»  we  have  only,  to  attend  to 
the  following  passage  in  Robinson's  Apology  for  the  EngRsh 
£xilejf  p.  7.  1 1,  where  that  founder  of  the  sect  of  the/ii^£^- 
dentt  expresses  his  own  private  sentiments,  and  those  of  his 
community,  in  the  plainest  manner :  Projitemur  coram  Deo  H 
iominibuit  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  Ecclesiit  Reformatis^  Belgi* 
€u  in  re  religionism  ut  omnibus  et  singulis  earundem  Ecclesiarum 
Jidei  articuVvy  prout  babentur  in  Harmonia  confessionum  Jidei^  pa» 
tail  simus  sabscribere. — Ecclesias  Reformai'is  pro  verb  et  genuinU 
Aabemust  cum  iisdem  in  sacris  Dei  communhnem  prqfitemur  et^ 
qmasUum  in  nobis  est^  colimut.  It  appears  evident  from  this  de- 
daration,  that,  instead  of  differing  totally  from  all  other 
Christian  societies,  it  may  rather  be  said  of  the  Independtnttf 
that  they  were  perfectly  agreed  with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  To  shew,  as  he  imagines,  by  a  stri^ 
king  example,  the  absurdity  of  their  religion  and  worship,  oui^ 
eminent  historian  tells  us,  that  they  not  only  reject  all  kmd  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  but,  moreover,  allow  all  their  mem^ 
bers  promiscuously,  and  without  exception,  to  perform  in  pub-* 
lie  the  pastoral  functions,  /.  e.  to  preach,  pray,  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  ;  his  words  are,  They  were  not  only  averse  to 
episcopacy  and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  (this  charge  is  true,  but 
it  may  equally  be  brought  against  the  Presbyterians,  Brownists^ 
Anabaptists,  and  all  the  various  sects  of  Non-conformists),  bui 
they  would  not  so  much  as  endure  ordinary  ministers  in  the  church. 
7hey  maintained f  that  every  man  might  pray  in  public,  exhort  hie 
brethrettf  and  interpret  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  talents  Godl 
had  endowed  him  with.-'—^o  with  them  every  man  preached,  pray» 
edf  admonished,  interpreted  the  holy  Scriptures,  without  any  other 
ctdl  than  what  he  himself  drew  from  his  zeal  and  supposed  gifts^ 
emd  without  dny  other  authority  than  the  approbation  of  his  audi" 
tdrs.  This  whole  charge  is  evidently  raise  and  groundless. 
The  Independents  have,  and  always  have  had,  ^x^Jand  regular 
ministers,  approved  of  by  their  people  ;  nor  oo  they  allow  tm 
teach  in  public,  every  person  who  thinks  himself  qualified  for 
that  important  office.  The  celebrated  historian  has  here  con- 
founded the  Independents  with  the  Brownistsp  who,  as  is  well 
Vol.  V.  D  d  known 
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StcT.'iL  ^^^  deputies  from  different  churches  (^).     It  is 
Paetil  in 

known,  permitted  all  to  pray  and  preach  in  public  without  dis- 
tinction. We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  other  mistakes  he  has 
fallen  into  on  this  subject ;  but  onlj  observe,  chat  if  so  emi* 
nenc  a  writer,  and  one  so  well  acquainted  with  the  English  na- 
tion, has  pronounced  such  an  unjust  sentence  against  this  sect, 
we  may  the  more  easily  excuse  an  inferior  set  of  authors,  who 
ha?e  loaded  them  with  groundless  accusations. 

It  will,  however,  be  alleged,  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  religious  sentiments  and  discipline  of  the  Independcnit^  in- 
numerable testimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  they  were 
chargeable  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.;  and  many  will  coo- 
aider  this  single  circumstance  as  a  suij^cient  demonstration  of 
the  impiety  and  depravity  of  the  whole  sect.  1  am  well  aware, 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  EngUsh 
writers  have  given  the  Independ^nti  the  denomination  of  Kegt" 
tides  ;  and  if,  by  the  term  Independents^  they  mean  those  licen- 
tious republicans,  whose  dislike  of  a  monarchial  form  of  go- 
vemmeut  carried  them  the  moet  pernicious  and  cxtrava^nt 
lengths,  I  gtant  that  this  denomination  is  well  apph'ed.  But 
if,  by  the  term  Independents^  we  are  to  understand  a  religious  sect, 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  still  bear  the  same  title  in  England^ 
it  appears  very  questionable  to  me,  whether  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  worthy  prince  above  mentioned  ought  to  be  imputed  en- 
tirely to  that  set  of  men.  They  who  affirm  that  the  Independents 
were  the  only  authors  of  the  death  of  King  Charles,  must 
mean  one  of  these  two  things,  cither  that  the  Regicides  were 
animated  and  set  on  by  the  seditious  doctrines  of  that  sect,  and 
the  violent  suggestions  of  its  members,  or  that  all  who  were 
concerned  in  this  atrocious  deed  were  themselves  IndtpendentSy 
zealously  attached  to  the  religious  community  now  under  con- 
sideration. Now  it  may  be  proved,  with  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  neither  of  these  was  the  case.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  that 
seems  in  the  least  adapted  to  excite  men  to  such  a  horrid  deed; 
nor  does  it  appear  from  the  history  of  these  times,  that  the  7«- 
depcndenls  were  a  whit  more  exasperated  against  Charles, 
than  were  the  Preshyttr'ianu  And  as  to  the  latter  supposition 
it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  all  those  who  were  concerned  in 
bringing  this  unfortunate  prince  to  the  scaffold  were  Indc- 
pendents  ;  since  we  learn  from  the  best  Enghsh  writers,  and 
from  the  public  declarations  of  Charles  II.,  that  this  violent 
faction  was  composed  of  persons  of  different  sects.  That  there 
were  Independents  among  them  may  be  easily  conceived.  Af- 
ter all,  this  matter  will  be  be^t  unravelled  by  the  English 

writers, 
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in  this  their  notion  of  ecclesiastical  government^  cent* 
that  the  difference  between  them  and  the  Presby-  g  ^^l\i. 

terians  Part. i^» 

writers,  who  know  best  in  what  sense  the  term  Independents  is 
used,  when  it  is  applied  to  those  who  brought  Charles  1.  to 
the  block  ♦. 

On  inquiring,  with  particular  attention,  into  the  causes  of 
that  odium  that  has  been  cast  upon  the  Independents^  and  of  the 
heayy  accusations  and  severe  invectives  with  which  they  have 
been  loaded,  I  was  more  peculiarly  struck  with  the  three  fol* 
lowing  considerations,  which  will  perhaps  furnish  a  satisfactory- 
account  of  this  matter.  In  the  fint  place^  the  denomination 
of  Independents  is  ambiguous,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
distinct  order  of  men.  For,  not  to  enumerate  the  other  no« 
tions  that  have  been  annexed  to  this  term,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  used  sometimes  by  the  English  writers  to  de- 
note those  who  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  purely  democrati'i 
cal  or  popular  government,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people 
is  clothed  with  the  supreme  dominion.  Such  a  faction  there 
was  in  England,  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  persons  of 
an  enthusiastical  character  and  complexion  %  and  to  it,  no 
doubt,  we  are  to  ascribe  those  scenes  of  sedition  and  misery^ 

PC^  *  Dr  Mosheim's  defence  of  the  JniepenienU  is  certainly-  specious; 
but  he  has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  the  times ;  and  he  has  perhaps* 
in  defending  them,  strained  too  far  that  equitable  principle,  that  we  must 
HOC  impuU  to  a  sect  any  principles  that  are  not  contai-ned  in,  or  deduci- 
ble  from,  their  religious  system.  This  maxim  does  not  entirely  answer 
here  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  applied.  The  religious  system  of  a  sect 
may  be  in  itself  pacific  and  innocent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  certain  in- 
cidental circumstances,  or  certain  association  of  ideas,  may  render  that  sect 
nore  turbulent  and  restless  than  others,  or  at  least  inrolve  it  in  political 
factions  and  broils.  Such  perhaps  w^s  the  case  of  the  Inde^ndtntt  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  time,  and  more  especially  at  the  period  now  under  consi- 
deration. When  we  consider  their  religious  form  of  government,  we  shall' 
•ce  evidently,  that  a  principle  of  analogy  (which  influences  the  sentiments 
and  imaginations  of  men  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed)  mast 
naturally  have  led  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  republican  notions  of  civil 
government ;  and  it  is  fuither  to  be  observed,  that,  from  a  republican  go- 
vernment, they  must  have  expected  much  more  protection  and  favour 
than  from  a  kingly  one.  When  these  two  things  are  considered,  to- 
gether with  their  situation  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  the 
government  was  unhinged,  when  things  were  in  confusion,  when  tite 
minds  of  men  were  suspended  upon  the  issue  of  the  national  troub9u^ 
and  when  the  eager  spifit  of  party,  nourished  by  hope,  made  each  faction 
expect  that  the  chaos  would  end  in  some  settled  systemj  favourable  to 
their  respective  views,  sentimeiit>,  and  passions;  this  will  engage  us  to 
think,  that  the  Independents^  at  that  time,  may  have  been  much  more  tu- 
multuous and  republican  than  the  sect  that  bears  that  denomination  in 
our  times.  The  reader  that  would  form  just  ideas  of  the  matter  of  fact, 
must  examine  the  relations  given  by  the  writers  of  both  pa;ties.  S:c 
particularly  Clarendon's  History  of  his  o^vn  Life. —  Neal*s  Hittery  </ 
ihc  Puriians,  vol.  iii.  p.  347.  &c. — Huml's  HiAcry  of  En^lanJ^  vol.  V. 
iidit.in  Qtiarto.— Bu'<.net'2  liiitory  n/his  oivn  Tim.'j,  vol.  ;.  p.  46.  47. 
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wbose  effects  are  still  lamented  with  justice.  The  violeaee 
and  folly  that  dishonoured  the  proceedings  of  this  tamaltjioai 
faction  have  been,  if  1  am  not  mistakeuy  too  rashly  imputed  to 
the  religiatu  Imd^endenis  now  under  consideration,  wiio»  wkk 
all  their  defects,  were  a  much  better, set  of  men  than  the  per* 
sons  now  mentioned.  It  may  be  obsenred  further,  igemuBf% 
that  ahnost  all  the  religious  sects,  which  divided  the  Engiidk 
nation  in  the  reign  of  Ch  AatEs  I.»  and  more  especially  uader 
the  admiiustiation  of  CaoMwaLLy  assumed  the  deneminatios 
of  Independents  J  in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  the  re* 
proaches  of  the  public,  and  to  share  a  part  of  that  popular 
esteem  that  the  true  and  genuine  Independentt  had  acquired,  on 
account  of  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  tuanners.  This  is  confirmed,  among  other  testimootesy 
by  the  foUowingpassage  of  a  letter  from  Toland  to  Lk  Clekc. 
Au  commencsmcni  ious  lei  sect  aires  se  iSjoieni  Iiidbpiiidahi« 
farce  £iir  ces  demiers  etoienifort  honor es  dufeupU  a  cause  de  lewr 
plate.  See  \a%  Clerc's  Btblioth.  Univers.  et  HUtor.  torn,  zxiii. 
pV  ii.  p.  506.  As  this  title  was  of  a  very  extensive  sigHifici- 
tibn,  and  of  great  Utiticde,  it  might  thus  easily  happen,  that 
all  the  enormities  of  the  various  sects  who  sheltered  themselves 
under  it,  and  several  of  whom  were  but  of  short  duration, 
might  unluckily  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  true  Independents* 
But  it  must  be  particularly  remarked,  in  the  third  place  ^  that 
the  usurper  Cromwell  preferred  thf  Independents  before  )]1 
other  religious  communities.  He  looked,  with  an  equal  eye 
of  suspicion  and  fear,  upon  the  Presbyterian  synods  and  the  .^tr- 
copal  visitations  ;  every  thing  that  looked  like  an  extensive 
authority,  whether  it  was  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  excited 
uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  breast  of  the  tyrant ;  but  in  the 
limited  and  simple  form  of  ecclesiastical  dieciph'ne  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Indepevdents^  he  saw  nothing  that  was  adapted 
to  alarm  his  fears.  This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  ren- 
der tlie  Independents  odious  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  would 
be  naturally  disposed  to  extend  their  abhorrence  of  Crom- 
well to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion. 

[y]  The  Independents  were  undoubtedly  so  called  firom  their 
maintaining  that  all  Christian  congregations  were  so  many  /«• 
dependent  rebgious  societies,  that  had  a  right  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  any  further  or  fo- 
reign jurisdiction.  Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  makes 
express  use  of  this  term  in  explaining  his  doctrine  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  government ;  Catum  quemRhct  particnlarem  (says 

he. 
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mentt  are  almost  entirely  the  same  with  those  that  c  £  k  t« 
are  adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva.      Thcs^^r^i. 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Johk  Robinson,  a  man  ^ ^^  11. 
who  had  much  of  the  solemn  piety  of  the  times, 
and  was  master  of  a  congregation  of  Brownists^ 
that  had  settled  at  Leyden.     This  well»meaiung 
man,  perceiving  the  defects  that  reigned  in  the 
discipline  of  Brown,  and4n  the  spirit  and  temper 
€f  his  followers,  employed  his  zeal  and  diligence 
10  correcting  them,  and  in  modelling  anew  the 
society^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  less  odious 
to  his  adversaries,  and  less  liable  to  the  just  cen- 

h€f  in  hit  Jlpologla^  cap.  r*  p.  2a.)  esse  totamy  miejrmmt  tt  per^ 
fuiam  tcchsiam  ex  suit  partibus  cotuiantemf  mmedkUe  et  Inoe- 
YENDENTER  ((^uoad  oltas  Kcieuas)  sub  ipso  Cbruto.  It  may 
t>oBsibl)r  ha?e  been  from  this  very  passage  that  the  title  of  /n- 
Jkpendtntt  was  originally  dcmed.  The  disciples  of  Rob ih  son 
did  not  reject  it ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing  shocking  in  the 
title,  when  it  is  understood  in  a  manner  confonnable  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  to  whom  it  is  apphed.  It  was  certainly 
utterly  unknown  in  England  before  the  year  1640;  at  least  it  is 
not  once  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions 
diat  were  drawn  up,  duHng  that  year,  in  the  synods  or  visita- 
ticms  held  by  the  archbishops  of  Canicrhurj^  Tork^  and  other 
prelatesy  in  which  canons  all  the  various  sects  that  then  subsist- 
ed IB  England  are  particularly  mentioned.  See  Wilkins's 
Concilia  Magtut  Britannid  et  HibernU,  vol.  iv.  cap.  t.  p.  548. 
wbere  are  the  cansttiutioni  and  canons  ecelesiastical  treated  upon 
4f  ihe  tfrMhltpt  o^  Canterbury  and  York,  and  tbe  reit  of  the 
mthopt  and  cliegy^  m  tbelr  several  synods.  An.  m  dcxl.  It  is 
tnae»  that  not  long  after  this  period,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  year  1 642,  we  find  this  denomination  very  frequently 
hk  the  English  annals.  The  English  Independents  were  so  far 
firviii  being  displeased  with  it,  that  they  assumed  it  publicly  in  a 
fitce  they  published  in  their  own  defence  at  London^  in  the  year 
1644*  under  the  following  title  :  Jipologettcal  Narration  of  the 
tmaependentsm  But  when,  in  process  of  time,  a  great  vaiiety  of 
iects,  as  has  been  already  observed,  sheltered  themselves  under 
(be  cover  of  this  extensive  denomination,  and  even  seditious 
iabjects»  that  aimed  at  nothing  less  tlian  the  death  of  their  so- 
▼ereign,  and  the  destruction  of  the  government,  cmlpoycd  it  as 
a  mask  to  hide  their  deformity,  then  the  true  and  genuine  /ir- 
d^pmdenis  renounced  this  title,  and  substituted  another  less 
Dcuous  in  its  place,  calling  themselves  Congregaivmal  Brethren^ 
•od  their  religious  assemblies  Congregational  Churches* 

D  d  3  sure 
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^I^T.sure  of  thosfe  true  Christians,  who  looked  upon 
Sect. ii.  charity  as  the  end  of  the  commandment.  The 
Pa»t  II.  Independents^  accordingly,  were  much  more  com« 
mendable  than  the  Brownists  in  two  respects; 
They  surpassed  them  both  in  the  moderation  of 
their  sentiments,  and  the  order  of  their  discipline. 
They  did  nor,  like  Browm,  pour  forth  bitter  and 
uncharitable  invectives  against  the  churches  that 
were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  ftom 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them^  on  that  account,  un« 
worthy  of  the  Christian  name.  On  the  contrary, 
though  they  considered  their  own  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
as  originally  introduced  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles,  nay,  by  the  apostles  themselves,  yet  they 
had  candour  and  charity  enough  to  acknowledge, 
that  true  religion  and  solid  piety  might  iSourisb 
in  those  communities,  which  were  under  the  ju« 
risdiction  of  bishops,  or  the  gdvernment  of  synods 
and  presbyteries.  They  were  also  much  more 
attentive  than  the  Brownists  in  keeping  on  foot  a 
regular  ministry  in  their  communities  ;  for  while 
the  latter  allowed  promiscuously  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  perform 
the  other  pastoral  functions,  the  Independents  had, 
and  still  have,  a  certain  number  of  ministers, 
chosen  respectively  by  the  congregations  where 
they  are  fixed ;  nor  is  any  person  among  them 
permitted  to  speak  in  public,  before  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  proper  examination  of  his  capacity 
and  talents,  and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads 
of  the  congregation.  This  community,  which 
was  originally  formed  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1610,  made  at  first  but  a  very  small  progress  in 
England  (gq);  it  worked  its  way  slowly,  and  in  a 
clandestine  manner ;  and  its  members  concealed 

(77)  In  the  year  1616,  Mr  Jacob,  who  had  adopted  the  re^ 
ligious  sentiments  of  Robinson,  set  up  the  6r8t  IndefauUm  or 
Congregational  church  in  England. 

their 
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their  principles  from  public  view,  to  avoid  theCENT. 
penal  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  -^^«- s  b'Vt!  IL 
conformists.     But  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  p  a  r  t  11. 
when,  amidst  the  shocks  of  civil  and  religious  dis- 
cord, the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  the  cause  of 
episcopacy  begail  to  decline,  and  more  particu- 
larly about  the  year  1640,  the  Independents  grew 
more  courageous,  and  came  forth,  with  an  air  of 
resolution  and  confidence,  to  public  view.    After 
this  period,  their  affairs  took  a  prosperous  turn; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  they  became  so  considerable, 
both  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  reputation  they 
acquired,  that  they  vied  in  point  of  pre-eminence 
and  credit,  not  only  with  the  bishops,  but  also 
with  the  Presbyterians,  though  at  this  time  in  the 
very  zenith  of  their  power.     This  rapid  progress 
of  the  Independents  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  a  va- 
riety ot  causes ;  among  which  justice  obliges  us 
to  reckon  the  learning  of  their  teachers,  and  the 
regularity   and   sanctity  .of  their    manners  (r). 
During  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  whose 
peculiar  protection  and  patronage  they  enjoyed 
on  more  than  one  account,  their  credit  arose  to 
the  grcdtest  height,  and  theii  influence  and  repu* 
tation  were  universal;  but  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  their  cause  dechned,  and  they 
fell  back  gradually  into  their  pnmitive  obscurity*. 
The  sect,  indeed,  still  subsisted ;  but  in  such  a 
state  of  dejection  and  weakness,  as  engaged  them 
in  the  year  1691,  under  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
I.IAM,    to   enter  into   an   as*>ociation   with   the 
Presbyterians  residing  in  and  about  London^  under 
certain  heads  of  agreement  that  tended  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  respective  institutions  (/). 

'     XXil. 

(r)  Neal*8  History  of  the  Puritans^  roL  ji.  p.  167.  203/. 
vol.  viii.  p.  141.  145.  276.  303.  437.  549.  'See  -dso  a  Ger- 
ms n  work,  entitled,  Englisthe  Reformations 'Hlitorii^  by  Ak-v 
THONY  William  BoHM,  p.^4.  .     !  .  « 

(i)  From  this  time  they  were  called  Untied  hrtihren.  The 
lifads  of  agreement  that  formed  and  cemented  thin  union  arc 

Dd4  '  •        •  to 
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c  K^HT.  XXII.  While  Olive*  Cromwell  held  the 
s  ft  c  T.  II.  f^ins  of  government  in  Great  Britain^  all  sects. 
9  A  K  T II.  even 


Thcstateof 

the  church  to  be  found  tn  the  second  volume  of  Whiston's  Memoirs  ^ti» 
pf  Emglcud  £,ife  tmui  IVrltiags^  and  they  consist  in  Nine  articles.   Thi^JhrM 
^^^^     ..    relates  to  Cburche*  and  Church  MtmLirSt  in  which  the  United 
**"^"^      Ministers,  Preibjtertam  and  Independents^  declare*  among  other 
things.  That  each  particular  church  had  a  right  to  choose  their 
Mm»  officers  ;  and  hehng  furniihed  tvith  such  as  are  duly  quaS/Sed 
and  ordained  according  to  the  Gospel  rulcf  hath  auihorhy  frtm 
Christ  for  exercising  government ^  and  enjoying  all  the  orditussues 
tj  worship  within  itself- — That  in  the  administration  of  church- 
power y  it  belongs  to  the  pastors  and  other  elders  of  every  particular 
church  (if  such  there  he)  to  rule  and  govern  ;  and  to  the  brother' 
hood  to  consent^  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel.     In  this  both 
Presbyterians    and  Independents  depart  from  the   primitiYe 
principles  of  their  respective  institutions.     Article  II.  relates 
to  the  Ministry f  which  they  grant  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Jtsirs  CuaiST^  for  the  gatherings  guiding^  fdifying^  and  govern- 
ing of  his  church  ;  in  this  article  it  is  further  observed,  that 
ministers  ought  to   be  endued  with   competent    learnings    sound 
jftdgment^  and  solid  piety :  that  noue  are  to  be  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry s  but. such  as  are  chosen  and  called  thereunto 
by  a  particular  church ;  that,  in  such  a  weighty  matter,  it  is 
ordinarily   requisite^  that  every  such  church  consult  and  advise 
with  the  pastors  of  neighbouring  congregations  ;  and  that,  after 
such  advice f  the  person  thus  consulted  about ^  being  chosen  hf  the 
kroiherhood  of  that  particular  churchy  be  duly  ordained  and  set 
apart  to  his  office  over  them.     Article  III.  relates  to  Censures^ 
and  prescribes,  first,  the  admonishing^  and,  if  this  prove  in« 
effectual,    the    excommunication  of   offending  and    scandalous 
members  to  be  performed  by  the  pastors,  with  the  consent  of 
the  brethren.      Article    IV.    conceniing    the    Communion  of 
Churches^  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  there  is  no  subordi- 
nation between  particular  churches ;  that  they  are  all  eqiial^ 
and  consequently  independent ;  that  the  pastors,  however,  of 
these  churches  ought  to  have  frequent  meetings  together^  tbat^  bj 
mutual  advicCf  support^  encouragement^  and  brotherly  intercourso^ 
they  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  each  other  in  the  tomys  of 
the  Lord.     In  Article  V.  which  relates  to  Deacons  and  Ruling 
ElderSf  the  United  Brethren  acknowledge,  that  the  ofice  of  a 
deacon  is  of  divine  appointment ^  and  that  it  belongs  to  their  offset 
to  receive s  lay  outf  and  distribute,  the  stock  of  the  church  to  its 
PffjPer  uset ;  and  as  there  are  diiferent  sentiments  about  the 
bffici:  of  Ruling  £lder!f  who  labour  not  in  word  and  doctrine, 
they  agree  that  this  difference  makes  no  breach  among  them, 
in  Article  VI.  concerning  Occasional  Meetingt  of  Ministers^ 
leg.  the  brethren  agree,  that  it  is  Bccdful^  in  weighty  and  dif- 

Scvlt 
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even  those  that  drshonoured  true  religion  in  the  ^  ^^^ 
most  shocking  manner  by  their  fanaticism  or  their  s  .  o  t.  il 
ignorance,  enjoyed  a  full  and  unbounded  liberty  f  ^*^ 
of  professing  publicly  their  respective  doctrines.' 
The  Episcopalians  alone  were  excepted  from  this 
toleration,  and  received  the  most  severe  and  ini* 
quitous  treatment.  The  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  dignities  and  revenues,  and  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  oppression  in  a  particular  manner.  But 
though  the  toleration  extended  to  all  other  sects 
and  religious  communities,  yet  the  Presbyterians 
znA  Independents  were  treated  with  peculiar  marks 
of  distinction  and  favour.  Cromwell,  though 
attached  to  no  one  particular  sect,  gave  the  lat« 
ter  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  good-will^  and 
augmented  their  credit  and  authority,  as  this 
seemed  the  easiest  and  least  exasperating  method 
of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  Preshyte^ 
rians,  who  aimed  at  a  very  high  degree  of  eccle- 
siastical power  £/j.     It  was  during  this  period  of 

religious 

ficult  casesy  that  the  ministers  of  srteral  churches  met  toge- 
tlier^  hi  order  to  be  consulted  and  advised  with  about  such  fnatters; 
and  that  particular  churches  ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard 
#9  their  judgment  so  given  ^  and  not  dissent  therefrom  withoui  a^ 

C^eut  grounds  from  the  word  of  God,  Article  VII.  which  tt^ 
es  to  the  Demeanour  of  the  Brethren  towards  the  Civil  Ma* 
gistratOf  prescribes  obedience  to,  and  prayers  for  God's  prb«^ 
tection  and  blessing  upon  their  mien.  In  AKicleVIII.  whti^' 
relates  to  a  Confession  of  Faith,  the  brethren  esteem  ft  sufficients' 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
Godi  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  own 
mther  the  doctrinat  part  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England^ 
or  the  Westminster  Coni^ssion  and  CatechismSi  drawn  up  by  the 
Presbyterians i  or  the  Confession  of  the  Congregational  Brethrem 
fk  e,  the  Independents),  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rdle.  ,  At^ 
tfiele  IX.  which  concerns  the  duij  and  (kportmeat  of  the  Brethiniti 
inwards  those  that  are  not  in  communion  with  them,  inculctt^ 
cinritj  and' moderation.  It  appears  from:  these  sirtidcs^'thafi 
the  Independents  were  led  by  a  kind  of  rtecessity  to  adt^t,  Sf 
many  things,  the  sentiments  of  the  Pi^esbyteriani,  and  to  de^Uri 
tbos  far  from  the  original  priiidiples  of  thcfr  sect.  •  ' 

ty  [f]  A  little  afterCtomwBLt's  di^ion,it  w^  resolrcd  hf 

the  parliament^  at  the  conclusion  of  t  dctete  concemtfag  jtibhc 

y^onhip  and  church-giWcrmnetitythat  the  Pr^/2^^/jir  govern^ 

.    '  ment 
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^XTO.^'  religious  anarchy,  that  the  Fiftb-monarcby^men 
Sb  CT.  iL  arose,  a  set  of  wrong-beaded  and  turbulent  enthu* 
^^jjj^'J-  siasts,  who  expected  Christ's  sudden  appearance 
npon  earth  to  establish  a  new  kingdom  ;  and,  act- 
ing in  consequence  of  this  illusion,  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  all  human  government,  and  were  for 
turning  all  things  into  the  most  deplorable  confa« 
sion  (u).  It  was  at  this  time  also,  that  the  ^yakers^ 
of  whom  we  propose  to  give  a  more  particular  ac- 
count {w)^  and  the  hot-headed  Anabaptists  (x), 
propagated,  without  restraint,  their  visionary  doc- 
trines. It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  the 
Deists^ headed  by  Sidney,Neville,  Martin,  and 
Harrington,  appeared  with  impunity,  and  pro« 
moted  a  kind  of  religion .  which  consisted  in  a  few 

ment  ihouid  be  the  estabUshed  government.  The  IndepautiUii 
were  not,  as  yet,  agreed  upon  any  standard  of  faith  and  dmci- 
pline ;  and  it  was  only  a  little  before  Cromwell's  death  that 
they  held  a  synod,  by  his  permission,  in  order  to  .publish  to  the 
world  an  uniform  account  of  their  doctrine  and  principles. 

{«)  See  Burnet's  History  of  bis  own  Timer ^  tom.i.  p.  67. 
w)  See  in  Vol.  V.  The  History  of  the  ^kers. 
03*  (x)  We  are  not  to  imagine,  by  the  term  hot-headed 
(furiosijf  that  the  Anabaptists  resembled  the  furious  fanatics 
of  that  name  that  formerly  excited  such  dreadful  tumults  in 
Germany^  and  more  especially  at  Mumter.  This  was  by  no 
means  the  case ;  the  English  Anabaptists  differed  from  their 
Protestant  brethren  ahput  the  subject  and  mode  of  baptism 
alone ;  confining  the  former  to  grown  Christians ^  and  the  lat- 
ter to  immersion^  or  dipping.  They  were  divided  into  Generals 
and  Particulars^  from  their  different  sentiments  upon  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy.  The  latter,  who  were  so  called  from 
their  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Particular  Election^  Redempti  Ji» 
&c.  were  ilrict  Calvinists,  who  separated  from  the  Independent 
congregation  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1 638.  Their  confession 
wa^  composed  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of  modesty  and  charity. 
Their  preachers  were  generally  illiterate,  and  were  eager  ia 
making  proselytes  of  all  that  would  submit  to  their  immersiony 
without  a  due  regard  to  their  religious  principles,  or  their  mo- 
rsd  characters.  The  writers  of  these  times  represent  them  as 
tinctured  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fury  against  all  that  op* 
posed  them.  There  were,  nevertheless,  among  them  some- 
learned  and  pious  persons,  who  disapproved  high^  of  all  vio^ 
lent  and  uncharitable  proceedings. 

plain 
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even  those  that  drshonoured  true  religion  in  the  c  ^^^^ 
most  shocking  manner  by  their  fanaticism  or  their  s  b  o  t.  il 
ignorance,  enjoyed  a  full  and  unbounded  liberty  f^*^ 
of  professing  publicly  their  respective  doctrines. 
The  Episcopaliani  alone  were  -excepted  from  this 
toleration,  and  received  the  most  severe  and  ini« 
qttitous  treatment.  The  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  dignities  and  revenues,  and  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  oppression  in  a  particular  manner.  Bot 
though  the  toleration  extended  to  all  other  sects 
and  religious  communities,  yet  the  Presbyterians 
znA  Independents  were  treated  with  peculiar  marks 
of  distinction  and  favour.  Cromwell,  though 
attached  to  no  one  particular  sect,  gave  the  lat- 
ter extraordinary  proofs  of  his  good-will,  and 
augmented  their  credit  and  authority,  as  this 
seemed  the  easiest  and  least  exasperating  method 
of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  the  Presbjte^ 
rians,  who  aimed  at  a  very  high  degree  of  eccle- 
siastical power  £/j.     It  was  during  this  period  of 

religious 

ficult  cases,  that  the  ministers  of  seteral  churches  met  toge- 
tlier^  m  order  to  he  consulted  imd advised  with  ahot/t  iucb  matters; 
aod  that  particular  churches  ougbt  to  have  a  reverential  regard 
$9  their  jmelgmeni  so  given  y  and  not  dissent  therefrom  withonf  af^ 

C^ent  grounds  from  the  word  of  God.  Article  VII.  which  fe^ 
e§  to  the  Demeanour  of  the  Brethren  towards  the  Civil  Ma* 
gistratOf  prescribes  obedience  to,  and  prayers  for  God's  prti*' 
tection  and  blessing  upon  their  rulers.  In  AKiti^VIII.  whi^ 
relatet  to  a  Confession  of  Faithy  the  brethren  esteem  It  sufficients^ 
that  a  church  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of 
CSod,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  owi 
tkher  the  dntrinal  part  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England^ 
or  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms^  drawn  up  hf  the 
Preshjteriansy  or  the  Confession  of  the  Congregational  Brethrem 
fk  e.  the  Independents )y  to  be  agreeable  to  the  sat^  rdle.  ,At^ 
tfiele  IX.  which  concerns  the  duty  and  deportmesd  of  the  Brethrii 
$0nioards  those  that  are  not  in  communion  with  them^  inculcstek 
ckarity  and' moderation.  It  appears  from  these  iirticles»'tha€ 
the  Independents  were  led  by  a  kmd  of  necessity  to  ad^t'i  itt 
imny  thfngs,  the  sentiments  of  the  Freshyteriansy  and  to  de^Uri 
thus  far  from  the  originah  priiidiple?  of  thcfr  sect.  •  ' 

$&'  {t]  A  little  aftcrCtomwELt's  d^^ion^it  wias  rwolredbjr 

the  parliament^  at  the  conciuBion  of  a  dcfnte  concermtig  public 

wtmhip  and  chttrch-g<Wcnnncdt,that  the  Prctlytcrtah  govern- 

'    '  ment 
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^  ^^ '^»  people.  Another,  and  a  still  more  hideout  form 
sm£r.iho(  ^niinomianism^  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
1^^^  ii"  opinions  of  other  doctors  of  that  sect  (a),  vho 
maiotain»  **  That  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from 
^  grace,  nor  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  it  foU 
^^  lows,  that  the  wicked  actions  they  commits 
^  and  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  with  wbicb 
^  thejr  are  chargeable,  are  not  nalfy  siftfut^  nor 
*'  are  to  be  considered  as  instances  of  their  de^* 
**  parting  from  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that,  coUi* 
<»  sequent Ij,  they  have  no  occasion  either  to  coo* 
**  tess  their  sins,  or  to  break  them  oflf  by  repent- 
*^  ance.  Thus  adultery,  for  example,  in  one  of 
^  the  electa  though  it  appear  sifffitl  in  the  sight  of 
men,  and  be  considered  universally  as  an  enor- 
mous violation  of  the  divine  law,  yet  is  not  a 
^  iin  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
**  essential  and  distinctive  characters  of  the  electa 
that  tbey  cannot  do  any  thing  which  is  either  dis^ 
pleasing  to  God,  or  prohibited  by  the  law  [frj.'* 
Lttstwii-  XXIV.  The  pubhc  calamities,  that  flowed 
from  these  vehement  and.  uncharitable  disputes 
about  religion,  affiided  all  wise  and  good  men, 
and  engaged  several^  who  were  not  less  eminent 

cdr  [tf  j  This  second  Antmomian  hypothesis  has  certainlj  a 
•till  more  odious  aspect  than  the  first  ;  and  it  is  therefore  sur- 
prising that  our  author  should  use,  in  the  original,  these  terms : 
Hi  ionium  sitUuunif  Eiecios^  &c. 

[b']  There  is  an  account  of  the  other  tenets  of  the  An^m* 
miatUf  and  of  the  modem  disputes  that  were  occasioned  hj  the 
puhlication  of  the  .Posthumous  Works  of  CRisr»  a  flaming 
doctor  of  that  extravagant  and  pernicious  sect,  gi?en  bj 
Pierre  Francois  le  Courayer  in  his  Exawun  des  defadi 
ThcoUgitpui,  torn.  ii.  p.  198.  Baxter  and  Tillotson  dit* 
tinguished  themselves  bj  their  zeal  against  the  Aniinomicmii 
and  they  were  also  completely  refuted  by  Dr  Williams*  10 
his  famous  book,  entitled,  Gospel-Truib  SiaUdaad  Vrndkattdt 
8yo.  CC^  I  have  been  informed,  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
history  was  published,  that  the  book,  entitled,  Extmen  dei  dt^ 
fauii  Thealogiqueit  wbich  our  author  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr  Courayer^  is  the  production  of  aaother  |>en. 

for 
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ibr  their  piety  than  for  their  moderation  and  wis-  ^  ^^  T, 
dom,  to  seek  after  some  method  of  uniting  such  sict/il 
df  the  contending  parties  as  were  capable  of  ^Amr  it 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  charity  and  reason,  or 
at  least  of  calming  their  animosities,  and  persua- 
ding them  to  mutual  forbearance.     These  pacific 
doctors  offered  themselves  as  mediators  between 
the  more  violent  Episcapaliant  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  more  rigid  freibyteriant  and  Independents 
on  the  other ;  and  hoped  that,  when  their  differ- 
ences were  accommodated,    the  lesser  factions 
wonld  fall  of  themselves.  The  contests  that  reign- 
ed between  the  former  turned  partly  on  the  forms 
of  church-government  and  public  worship,  and 
partly  on  certain  religious  tenets,  more  especially 
those  that  were  debated  between  the  Arminians 
and  Galvinists.     To  lessen  the  breach  that  kept 
these  two  great  communities  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  other,  the  arbitrators,  already  men- 
tioned, endeavoured  to  draw  them  out  of  their 
narrow  enclosures,  to  render  their  charity  more 
extensive,  and  widen  the  paths  of  salvation,  which 
bigotry  and  party-rage  had  been  labouring  to 
render  inaccessible  to    many  good  Christians. 
This  noble  and  truly  evangelical  method  of  pro* 
ceeding  procured  to  its  authors  the  denomination 
of  Latitudinarians  [r].  Their  views,  indeed,  were 
generous  and  extensive.     They  were  zealously 
actittcbed  to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  govern-* 
ment  and  worship  that  were  established  in  the 
church  of  England,  and  they  recommended  epis- 
copacy with  all  the  strength  and  power  of  their 
eloquence ;  but  they  did  not  go  ^  far  as  to  look 
upon  it  as  of  divine  insiiluiioa,  or  as  absolutely  and 
UMlispensably  necessary  to  the  Constitution  of  a 
Christian  church ;  and  hence  they  maintained, 

CO  Sec  Burnet's  HUtoryofhU  own  Times,  vol.  i.  book  li. 
p.  188. 

that 
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^x™*^*  that  those  who  followed  other  forms  of  govenv-. 
Smcr/n.  ment  and  worship  were  not,  on  that  account,  tp» 
Past  Tk  be  excluded  from  their  communion,  or  to  forfeit 
the  title  of  brethren.    As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of 
religion,  they  took  the  system  of  the  famous  £pis« 
copius  for  their  model ;  and,  like  him,  reduced, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  (i.  r.). 
those  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  is  necessaiy- 
to  salvation,  to  a  few  points.     By  this  manner  of 
proceeding  they  shewed,  that  neither  the  Episc^ 
palianSf  who,  generally  speaking,  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  the  Arminians,  nor  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents^  who  as  generally  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  had  any  reason  to  oppose 
each  other  with  such  animosity  and  bitterness, 
-  since  the  subjects  of  their  debates  were  matters  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  with  respect  to  salvation, 
and  might  be  variously  explained  and  understood, 
without  any  prejudice  to  their  eternal  interests. 
The  chief  leaders  of  these  Latitudinarians  were 
Hales  and  Chilling  worth,  whose  names  are 
still  pronounced  in  Lvgland  with  that  veneratioa 
that  is  due  to  distinguished  wisdom  and  rational 
piety   (rf).      The   respectable  names   of  Mou, 

(d)  The  life  of  the  ingenious  and  worthy  Mr  Hales  wai 
composed  in  English  by  M.  Des  Maizeaux,  and  published 
in  8vo.  at  London^  in  the  year  1719:  it  was  considerably  aug- 
mented in  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  I  prefixed  to  the 
account  of  the  synod  of  Dor t,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  that 
great  man,  and  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1724.  A  life  ot  Mr 
Hales,  written  in  French^  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  French  translation  of  Chilli ngworth's  Religion  cf 
ProiestanL ,  &c. — ^The  life  ofCHiLLiNCWORTH  also  was  drawn 
up  by  Des  Maizeaux  in  English  ;  and  a  French  translation 
of  it  appeared,  in  the  year  1730,  at  the  head  of  the  excellent 
book  now  mentioned,  which  was  translated  into  that  langu^igCi 
and  published  at  jltnsterdam^  in  three  yolumes  8vo,  in  the  year 
1730.  Those  who  arc  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  government,  laws,  and  present 
state  of  the  church  of  England^  will  do  well  to  read  the  hisuiy 
of  these  two  men  ;  and  more  especially  to  peruse  Chilling- 
worth's  admirable  book  already  mentioned,  I  mean,  '7^ 
Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Sahaticn, 

CUDWJRTH, 
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CuDWORTH,  Gale,  Whichcot  and  Tillotson,  c  e  nt-' 
add  a  high  degree  of  lustre  to  this  eminent  lisf.  st^c^rNr, 
The  undertaking  of  these  great  men  was,  indeed,  p*a*t  ii. 
bold  and  perilous;  and  it  drew  upon  them  much  ^'^''^'^^^ 
opposition,  and  manj  bitter  reproaches.     They 
received,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  charitable  zeal, 
the  odious  appellations  of  Atheists,  Deists,  and 
Socinians,  both  from  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the   more  rigid  of  the   contending    Protestant 
parties  ;    but,    upon   the    restoration    of  King 
Charl&s  II.,  they  were  raised  to  the  first  dignities 
of  the  church,  and  were  deservedly  held  in  univer- 
tal  esteem.     It  is  also  well  known,  that,  even  at 
this  present  time,  the  church  of  England  is  chiefly 
governed  by  Latitudinarians  of  this  kind,  though 
there  be  among  both  bishops  and  clergy,  from 
time  to  time,  ecclesiastics  who  breathe  the  narrow 
and  despotic  spirit  of  Laud,  and  who,  in  the  lan^ 
jl^uage  of  faction,  are  called  High  cburcb  men^  or 
Cburcb  tories  {e). 

XXV.  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re.esta-Thc«taterf 
Iblished  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  than  the  ^^  churA 
ancient  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and^n^'Jf^'^ 
public  worship  were  restored  with  him  j  and  the  charicsiL 
bishops  reinstated  in  their  dignities  and  honours.  *^g^ 
The  Non-conformists  hoped  that  tbey  should  be 
allowed  to  share  some  part  of  the  honours  and  re* 
venues  of  the  church;  but  their  expectations  were 
totally  disappointed,  and  the  face  of  aiFairs  chan- 
ged very  suddenly  with  respect  to  them.     For 
Chakles  subjected  to  the  government  of  bishopar 
the  churches  of  Scotland  duA  Ireland,  the  former  of 
irhich  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical 

{r)  Se  Ra pin's  Dissertation  on  the  IVhigs  and  Tories.  ST  See 
an  admirable  defence  of  the  Lailtudinarlan  di?ines,  in  a  bool^ 
entitled,  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  certain  moderate  Divines 
jof  the  Church  of  England  (greatly  misunderstood)  truly  reprefented- 
eutd  defended^  London,  1 670,  in  8vo.  This  book  was  written 
hj  Dr  Fowler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester.     N. 

discipline 
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^xvu  ^'  ^^*pl*^^  ^^^  polity  of  Geneva  y  and,  in  the  year 
SicT.a  i662,  a  public  law  was  enacted,  by  which  all  who 
^Aft  T  II.  refused  to  observe  the  rites,  and  subscribe  the  doc* 
trines,  of  the  church  of  England^  were  entireljr 
excluded  from  its  commuoion  (/)«  From  this 
period,  until  the  reign  of  King  William  II[  , 
the  Non  conformiits  were  in  a  precarious  and 
changing  situation,  sometimes  involved  in  cala* 
mity  and  trouble,at  others  enjoying  some  invervals 
of  tranquillity  and  certain  gleams  of  hope,  accord* 
ing  to  the  varying  spirit  of  the  court  and  ministry, 
hut  never  entirely  free  from  perplexities  and 
fears  (^).  fiut,  in  the  year  1689,  their  affairs 
took  a  favourable  turn,  when  a  bill  for  the  tolera^ 
Hon  of  all  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  church 
pf  England^  except  the  Socinians,  passed  in  par- 
lianoent  almost  without  opposition,  and  delivered 
them  from  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ^znA,  other  acts 
passed  under  the  House  of  Stuart  {b).  Nor  did 

the 

• 

C^*  C/]  Tlu8  was  the  famous  Act  of  Unifomuiy^  in  conse* 
qiience  of  which  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination  was  re- 
nounced ;  the  miniftrations  of  the  foreign  churches  disowned  \ 
the  terms  of  conformity  rendered  more  difficult,  and  raised 
higher  than  before  the  civil  wars ;  and  by  which  (contrary  to 
the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and 
Cromwell,  who  both  reserved  for  the  subsistence  of  each 
ejected  clergyman  a  fifth  part  of  his  benefice)  no  provision  was 
made  for  those  who  should  be  deprived  of  their  livings.     Sec 
WiLKiNs's  Concilia   Magna  Britannia  et  Hibtmiit^  torn.  iv. 
p.  575. — Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
ic. — Neal*s  History  of  the  Puritans^  tom.  iv.  p.  358. 

f^3  ^^c  ^c  whole  fourth  volume  of  Neal's  History  of  tk 
Puritans. 

[^3  This  was  called  the  Toleration  Act,  and  it  may  be  seen 
at  length  in  the  Appendix,  subjoined  to  the  fourth  volume  of 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  ^CJ* •  It  is  entitled,  An  actfof 
exempting  their  Majesties  Protestant  Subjects,  dissenting  from  tk 
Church  of  Etirland,  from  the  Penalties  of  certain  Laivs,  Intliil 
bill  the  Corporatiun  ^n^  Test -Acts  are  omitted,  and  consequent- 
ly still  remain  in  force.     The  Socinians  are  also  excepted ;  but 

provisioa 
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the  Protestant  disinters  in  England  enjoy  alone  c  e  n  t; 
the  benefits  of  this  act  \  for  it  extended  also  to  ihcg  J^^"',j^ 
Scots  churchy  ^hich  was  permitted  thereby  to?  a  at  11. 
follow  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  Geneva^  and       ' 
Was  delivered  from  the  jurisdictioh  of  bishops,  and 
from  the  forms  of  worship  that  were  annexed  to 
episcopacy.     It  is  from  this  period  that  the  Non- 
conformists date  the  liberty  and  tranquillity  they 
have  long  been  blessed  with,  and  still  enjoy;  but 
it  is  also  observable,  that  it  is  to  the  transactions 
that  were  carried  on  during  this  period,  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty,  that  we  must  chiefly  impute 
the  multitude  of  religious  sects  arid  factions,  that 
start  up  from  time  to  time  in  that  free  and  happy 
island^  and  mvolyed  its  inhabitants  in  the  perplex- 
ities of  religious  division  and  controversy  [/]. 

XXVL  In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  in  The  High-. 
the  year  1689,  the  divisions  among  the  friends  of^^^^J)^^ 
episcopacy  ran  high,  and  terminated  in  that  fa- 
mous schism  in  the  church  of  England^  which  has 
never  hitherto  been  entirely  healed.  SuncroFt, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  seven  of  the  other 
bishops  \ii\^  all  of  whom  were  eminently  distin- 
guished both  by  their  learning  and  their  virtue, 
looked  upon  it  as  unlawful  to  take  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance to  the  new  kmg,  from  a  mistaken  no- 
tion that  James  11.     though  banished  from  his 

Vol.  Vi  E  e  dominions, 

provision  is  made  for  Quskeri,  upon  their  making  a  solemti 
declaration,  instead  of  taking  the  oaths  to  the  governmenr. 
lliis  act  excuses  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  penalties  ot 
the  laws  therein  mentioned,  provided  they  take  the  oaths  tj 
the  government,  and  subscribe  the  Doctrinal  Articles  ot  the 
Church  of  England. 

[1]  Burnetts  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

8^  DO  ^^^  other  Non-juring  bishops  w^rc,  Dr  Lloyd, 
buhop  of  Norwich  -,  Dr  runner,  of  Ely  ^  Dr  K::nn,  oi  Baiii 
and  Wells  *,  Dr  Fcimpton,  of  Gloucester  ;  iJr  I  homas,  of 
Worcester;  Dr  Lake,  of  Caiche>ter  j  Dr  \\''hitc,  biiiio  >  of 
Pcterbuxoughtf 
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c  E  N  T.  dominions,  remained,  nevertheless,  their  rights 
gg^^J'iiful  sovereign.     As   these  scruples  were  deeply 
Part  u  rooted,  and  no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could 
engage  their  prelates  to  acknowledge  the  title  of 
Wilham  111.  to  the  crown  oi  Greai  Briiain^  they 
were  depdved  of  their  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and 
their  sees  were  filled  by  oth^r  men  of  eminent 
merit   [»£].      The  deposed  bishops  and  clergy 
formed  a  new  episcopal  church,  which  difiered, 
in  certain  points  of  doctrine,  and  certain  ctrcuin- 
stances  of  public  -worship,  from  the  established 
church  of  England.    This  new  leKgious  commu- 
nity were  denominated  Noj%furon^  oo  iaccount 
of  their  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  iallefpanoe, 
and  were  also  called  the  Higb-cbureb^  on  account 
of  the  high  notions  they  entertained  of  the  d^nity 
and  power  of  the  church,  dnd  the  extent  thqr 
gave  to  its  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction.     Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  disapproved  of  this  schism, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  charity  and 
Bioderation  towards  Dissenters,  and  were  less  ar- 
dent in  extending  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  au« 
thority,  were  denominated  Low-cburebmen  [i]. 
The  bishops  wha  were  deprived  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical dignities,  and  those  who  embarked  in  their 

cause^ 

Xi?  [lu]  These  were  Tillotson^  Moore,  Patrick,  Sidder, 
Fowler,  and  Cumberland,  names  that  will  be  ever  pronounced 
with  veneration  by  such  as  are  capable  of  csteeaung  solid, 
well  employed  learning  and  genuine  piety,  and  that  will  al* 
ways  shine  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  churcb  of 
England. 

[7]  The  denomination  of  High-chureh  b  given  certainly* 
with  great  propriety,  to  the  Non-jurors,  who  have  very  proud 
norions  of  church-power  \  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  more 
extensive  signiHcation,  and  is  applied  to  all  those  who,  tho* 
i'ar  from  being  Non-jurors,  or  otherwise  disaffected  to  tbe 
present  happy  establishment,  yet  form  pompous  and  ambitioof 
conceptions  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  churcbt 
and  would  raise  it  to  an  absolute  independence  on  all  hunwA' 
power.  Many  such  are  to  be  found*  even  among  those  vch» 
go  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  Low-church  paftj' 
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cause,  maintained  openly,  that  the  church  was  cent. 
independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  king  and  par-  g  ,'Vt'  k. 
liament,  Subject  to  the  authority  of  God  alone,  p  a  &  t  h 
and  empowered  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws } '  ^  ' 
that,  of  consequence,  the  sentence  pronounced 
lagaindt  these  prelates  by  the  j^eat  council  of  the 
nation  was  destitute  bdth  of  justice  and  validity  ; 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  decree  of  an  ecclesi- 
.  iElitical  council  that  a  bbhop  could  be  deposed. 
This  high  notion  of  the  authority  arid  prerogatives 
;(of  the  dhiirch  was  maintained  and  propagated, 
l^th  peculiar  2eal,  by  the  famous  Henry  Dod« 
Well,  who  led  the  way  in  this  important  cause^ 
.  aiid  who,  by  his  example  and  abilities,  formed  a 
considerable  number  of  ch':impioriS  f^v  its  defence  j 
hence  arose  a  very  nice  and  intricate;  controversy, 
concerning  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authority 
of  the  church,  which  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
a  satisfipu:tory  conclusion  [/]. 

XXVU.  The 

tt*  [/]  Dddwell  himself  was  depriyed  of  his  professorship 
4if  hii^tory,  for  refiuiag  to  uke  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king 
William  aad  queen  Mary  ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
aoementcd  the  2eal  with  which  he  interested  himself  in  the 
defence  of  the  bishops,  whd  were  suspended  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  published  his  **  Cau- 
tionary Discourse. of  Schism,  with  a  particular  regard  to  the 
Case  of  the  bishops  who  are  suspended  for  refusing  to  take 
the  new  oath;'*  Thia  book  was  fully  refuted  by  the  learned 
Hr  Hody,  in  the  year  169 1,  in  a  work,  entitled,  **  The  un« 
reasonableness  of  a  separation  from  the  new  bishops :  or  a 
Treatise  out  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  shewing,  that  althougli 
m  bishop  was  unjustly  deprived^  neither  he  itor  the  church 
C7er  made  a  separation,  if  the  successor  was  not  a  heretic  ;'* 
irajslated  out  of  an  ancient  Greek  manuscript  (viz.  among 
the  Boroccian  MSS),  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford.  The 
learned  author  translated  this  work  afterwards  into  Latin, 
ftnd  prefixed  to  it  some  pieces  out  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
relatiire  to  the  sam?  subject.  Dodwell  published  in  1692,  an 
answer  to  it,  which  he  called,  "  A  vindication  of  the  dr4)rived 
bishops.'*  &c.  To  which  Dr  Hody  replied,  in  a  treatiiie,  en- 
titled, **  The  Case  of  the  Sees  vacant  by  an  unjust  or  uncano* 
oical  Deprivation  stated,  in  reply  to  the  Vindicuiion/'  &c. 

£  e  2  The 
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CENT.     XXVII.    Vhe  Nonjurors  or  Higb-churcbmen^ 
g/^^"*,iWho  boast  with  peculiar  ostentation  of  their  or- 
IP  A 1 T  n.  thodoxy,  and  treat  the  Lorw-^burch  as  unsound 
*jj  1^;       and  schisitiatical,  differ  in  several  things  from  the 
church       members  of  the  episcopal  church,  in  its  present 
prinoplM.   establishment  ;   but  they  are  more   particularly 
distinguished  by  the  following  principles :  i.  TbiU 
it  is  never  lawful  jor  tbe  people y  under  any  provBca* 
tion  or  pretext  whatever^  to  resist  tbe  sovereign.  This 
is  called  in  England  passive  obedience^  and  is  a  doc- 
trine warmly  opposed  by  many,  who  think  it  both 
lawful  and  necessary,  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  in  cases  of  an  urgent  and  momentous  nature, 
to  resist  the  prince  for  the  happiness  of  thepeopkr 
They  maintain  further,  2.  Tbat  the  hereditary  suc» 
cession  to  tbe  throne  is  of  divine  institution^  and  there" 
fore  can  never  be  interrupted^  suspended^  or  anrnd^ 
led,  on  any  pretext.     3*  Tbat  tbe  church  is  subfect 
to  tbe  Jurisdiction,  not  of  tbe  civil  magistrate^  but  if 
God  alone,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  religious  na* 
ture.     4.    That,  consequently,  Bancroft  and  the 
other  bishops,  deposed  by  King  William  III.  re^ 
inained,  notwithstanding  their  deposition.  True  K- 
feliops  to  the  day  of  their  death  j  and  that  those  wh 
voere  substituted  in  their  places  were  tbe  unjust  posses* 
sors  of  other  men^s  property.  5.  That  these  unjust  pos- 
sessors of  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  rebels  against 
the  St  ate, as  well  as  schismatics  inthe  church;  andtbat 

.      all 

The  controversy  did  not  end  here  ^  and  it  wa»  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  reduce  Mr  Dodwell  to  silrnce.  Ac- 
cordingly he  came  forth  a  third  time  with  his  stiff  and  rigid 
polt  micks,  and  published,  in  1695,  his  Defence  of  the  Vifl-* 
c^ication  of  the  deprived  bishops.  The  preface  which  hedc« 
^ii:Jned  to  prefix  to  this  work,  was  at  (Irst  tuppressed',  but  ip- 
pearfd  afterwards  under  the  following  titk  :  "  The  doctriflc 
of  the  Church  of  England  concerning  the  independency  oi 
the  Clergy  on  the  lay-power,  as  to  those  rights  of  their* 
which  are  purely  spiritual,  reconciled  with  our  oath  of  su- 
jiiemacy  and  the  lay-deprivation  of  the  Popish  bikbops  in  the 
bej;inning  of  the  Reformation."  Several  ^other  panipbk'.> 
>M.ie  publlblicd  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy. 
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*irf/,  therefore^  who  bdd  communion  with  them  were  cent. 
also  cifargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism,  6.  That^^^^^  ji 
this  schism^  which  rents  the  church  in  pieces ^  is  a  most  Part  ii. 
beinoiu  sin^  whose  punishment  must  fall  heavy  upon 
ail  those  who  do  not  return  sincerely  to  the  true  churchy 
Jrom  which  they  have  departed  [m']. 

XXVlIl.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  change  the  Theological 
scene,  and  to  consider  a  little  the  state  of  the  Re- contest* 
ibrnned  church  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  Calvinists^t^ 
thought  themselves  happy  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Arminians,  and  were  flattering  themselves  with 
the  agreeable  prospect  of  enjoving  long,  in  tran- 
quillity and  repose,  the  fruits  of  their  victory, 
when  new  scenes  of  tumult  arose  fjom  another 
quarter.  Scarcely  had  they  triumphed  over  the 
enemies  of  absolute  predestination,  when,  by  an 
ill  hap,  they  became  the  prey  of  intestine  disputes, 
and  were  divided  among  themselves  in  such  a  de- 
plorable manner,  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
century, '  the  United  Provinces  were  a  scene  of 
contention,  animosjty,  and  strife.  It  is  not  ne^ 
cessary  to  mention  all  the  subjects  of  these  reli*  * 
gious  quarrels ;  nor  indeed  would  this  be  an  easy 
task.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  in  silence  the 
debates  of  certain  divines,  who  disputed  about 
some  particular,  though  not  very  momentous, 
points  of  doctrme  and  discipline  ;  such  as  those  of 
the  famous  Voet  and  the  learned  Des  Marets ; 
as  also  the  disputes  of  Salmasius,  Boxhorn, 
Voet,  and  others,  concerning  usury,  ornaments 
in  dress,  stage*plays,  and  ot  tier  minute  points  of 
roorahty;  and  the  contests  of  Appollonius, 
Trigland,  and  Videhus,  concerning  the  power 
of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion  and  eccle^ 

E  e  3  siastical 

« 

{m}  See  Whiston^s  Memoirs  of  bis  Life  and  Writings,  vol. 
i.  p.  30.—- Hickes's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Kettlewcil, 
printed  at  London  in  I'jjS. '^Nouveau  Diction,  H.stor.  et 
Criiiq»  at  the  article  Collie r.«— Ph.  Masson,  Hiiior,  Critufue 
^e  la  Refub,  des  Lettres^  torn.  xiii.  p.  298. 
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CENT,  siastical  discipline,  which  produced  such  a  flaming 
8  iVt?' n.  ^^vision  between  Frederic  Spanheim  and  John 
Part  il  Vandf  r  Wayen.     These  and  other  debate^  of  like 
'       nature  and  importance  rather  discover  the  send- 
ments  of  pertain  learned  men,  concerning  somc^ 
particular  points  of  religion  and  morality,  tbu^ 
exhibit  a  view  of  the  true  internal  state  of  the 
Belgic  church.     The  knovvledge  of  this  must  be 
derived  from  those  controversies  alone  in  which 
the  whole  church,  or  at  lea§t  the  greatest  part  of 
its  doctors,  have  been  directly  concerned. 
TKe  Carte-      XXl^*  Such  were  the  controversies  occasione4 
^c£     in  Holland  by  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and 
controvcr.  the  theological  novelties  of  Cocceius.      Hence 
^^  arose  the  two  powerful  and  numerous  factions, 

distinguished  by  the  denominations  of  C!oirr^iimr 
s^nd  Voetians^  which  still  subsist,  though  their 
Rebates  are  now  less  violent,  and  their  champions 
somewhat  more  moderate,  than  they  were  in  for- 
mer times.  The  Cocceian  theology  and  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy  have,'  uideed.  no  common  fea- 
tures, nor  any  thing,  in  their  respective  tenets 
and  principles,  that  was  in  the  least  adapted  to 
form  a  connexion  between  them ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  debates  they  excited,  and  the  fac- 
tions they  produced,  had  no  natural  relation  to,  or 
dependance  on,  each  otherl  It  nevertheless  so 
happened,  that  the  respective  votaries  of  these 
very  different  sciences  formed  themselves  into  one 
sect ;  so  far  at  least,  that  those  who  chose  Coc- 
ceius  for  their  guide  in  theology,  took  Des  Car- 
tes for  their  rnaster  in  philosophy  [n].  This  will 
appear  less  surprising  when  we  consider,  that  the 
very  sanfie  persons  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Gir- 
tesianism  in  Holland  were  the  warm  adversaries  of 
the  Cocceian  theology  ;  for  this  opposition,  equally 

levelled 

[n]  See  Frid.  Spanhemii  Epiitola  de  novUsimis  in  Belp^ 
dissid^s^  torn.  «•  opp.  p,  973.      • 
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li^velled  at  these  two  great  men  and  their  respec-c  e  n  t. 
tivc  systems,  laid  the Cdf:/^i^i;z/ and  Cocceians  ^^'sTc^w. 
jd^r  a  kin(^  pf  necessity  ot  uniting  their  force  in  p  a  r  t  id 
order  tQ  defend  their  cause,  in  a  more  effectual       ' 
Qiapoex  ^gajinst  the  formidable   attacks  of  their 
pumerous  adversaries.  The  Voetians  were  so  called 
from  Cisbert  Voet,  a  learned  an4  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Utreebt^  who 
first  sounded  the  alarm  of  this  theologico- philoso- 
phical war,  and  led  on,  with  zeal,  the  polemic  le- 
gions against  those  who  followed  the  standard  of 
Des  Cartes  and  Cocceius. 

XXX.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  at  itis  first  CartcnMi 
lappe^anpe,  ajttracted  the  attention  and  esteem  of*^^ 
ipany,  and  ^emed  more  conformable  to  truth 
^nd  nature^  as  well  as  more  elegant  and  pleasing 
in  its  aspect,  than  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  Pe- 
ripatetic wisdoqi.  It  w;is  considered  in  this  light 
sn  Holland;  it  however  met  there  with  a  formi- 
dable adversary,  in  the  year  1639,  in  the  famous 
Voet^  who  taught  theology  at  Utrecbt^  with  the 
greatest  reputation,  and  gave  plain  intimations  of 
his  lookiog  ppon  Cartesianism  as  a  system  of  im- 
piety. Vof  t  was  a  man  of  uncommon  applica- 
tion a^id  immense  learning ;  he  had  made  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
erudition  an4  philology  ;  but  he  was  not  endow^ 
ed  with  a  iarge  portion  of  that  philosophical  spirit, 
that  judges  with  acuteness  and  precision  of  natu- 
ral science  and  abstract  truths.  While  Des 
Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht^  Voet  found  fault  with 
inany  things  in  his  philosophy  ;  but  what  induced 
||im  to  cast  upon  it  the  aspersion  of  impiety,  was 
its  being  in^oducpd  by  the  following  princi- 
ples: **  That  the  person  who  aspires  after  the 
•*  character  of  a  true  philosopher  must  begin  by 
•*  doubting  of  all  things,  even  of  the  existence 
**  of  a  Supreme  Being — that  the  nature  or  essence 
^  of  spirit,  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  himself)  consists  in 

Ee4  **  ibougbt-^ 
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CENT. "  thought — -that  space  has  no  real  existence,  is  no 
«  ^^  '  II  "  "^^'^^  i}cvm  the  creature  of  fancy,  and  that,  con- 
p  A 1 T  ii!"  sequently,  matter  is  without  bounds."*- 

Des  Cartes  defended  his  principles,  with  his 
usual  acuteness,  against  the  professor  of  Utrecht } 
his  disciples  and  followers  thought  themselves  ob« 
liged,  on   this  occasion,  to  assist  their  master; 
and  thus  war  was  formally   declared.     Om  the 
other  hand,  Voet  was  not  only  seconded  by  those 
Belgic  divines  that  were  the  most  eminent,  at 
this  time,  for  the  extent  of  their  learning  and  the 
soundness  of  their  theology,  such  as  Rive^,   Des 
Marets,  and  Mastricht,   but   also    was  followed 
and  applauded  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Uutch 
clergy  [o].      While  the   flame    of   controversy 
burned  with  sufficient  ardour,  it  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  proceedings  of  certain  doctors, 
who  applied  the  principles  and  tenets  of  Des 
Cartes   to  the  illustration   of  theological  truth. 
Hence,  in  the  year  1656,  an  alarm  was  raised  in 
the  Dutch  churches  and  schools  of  learning,  and 
a  resolution  was  taken  in  several  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical assemblies   (commonly  called  Classes J^  to 
make  head  against  Cartesianism,  and  not  to  per- 
mit that  imperious  philosophy  to  make  such  en- 
croachments upon  the  domain  of  theology.     The 
States  of  Holland  not  only  approved  of  this  reso- 
lution, but  also  gave  it  new  force  and  efficacy  by 
a  public  edict,  issued  out  the  very  same  year,  by' 
which  both  the  professors  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy were  forbidden  either  to  explain  the  writings 
of  Des  Cartes   to  the  youth  under  their  care,  or 
to  illustrate  the  doctrines   of  the  Gospel  by  the 
piinciples  of  philosophy.     It  was  further  resolved, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  held  at  Delji  the 

year 

[0]  See  Baillet^s  Vie  de  M,  Des  Caries^  torn.  ii.  chap.  v.  p. 
53. — Daniel,  Voycge  du  Monde  dt  Dei  Cartes^  torn.  t.  de  w 

O^uvreSf  p.  8ij. 
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year  tbllowing,  that  no  candidate  for  holy  orders  cent, 

should  be  received  into  the  ministry  before  he ssd.  ir. 
made  a  solemn  declaration,  that  he  would  neither  f*^  r  i';. 
promote  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  nor  disfigure 
the  divine  simplicity  of  religion,  by  loading  it 
with  foreign  orpamentg.  Laws  of  a  like  tenor 
were  afrqrwards  passed  in  the  United  Provinces^ 
and  in  other  countries  [^J.  But,  as  there  is  in 
human  nature  a  strange  propensity  to  struggle 
against  authority,  and  to  pursue,  with  a  peculiar 
degree  of  ardour,  things  that  are  forbidden,  so  it 
happened,  that  all  these  edicts  proved  insufficient 
to.  stop  the  progress  of  Cartesianism,  which,  at 
length,  obtained  a  solid  and  permanent  footing;  in 
t|je  seminaries  of  learning,  and  was  applied,  both 
in  the  academics  and  pulpits,  and  sometimes  in- 
deed very  preposterously,  to  explain  the  truths 
arid  precepts  of  Christianity.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  United  Provinces  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  factions  already  mentioned  ;  and  that 
the  whole  remainder  of  this  century  was  spent 
amidst  their  contentions  and  debates.  The  lentf- 

XXXL-    John  Cocceius,  a  native  of  Bremen^^^^^ 
and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  L^y- •onccmiaf 
den^  might  have  certainly  passed  for  a  great  man.g|.*.^y 
had  his  vast  erudition,  his  exuberant  fetncy,  his 
ardent  piety,  and  his  uncommon  application  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  sound  and   solid  judgement.     This 
singular  man  introduced  into  theology  a  multi- 
tude of  new  tenets  and  strange  notions,  which  had 
never  before  entered  into  the  brain  of  any  other 
iportal,  or  at  least  had  never  been  heard  of  before 
his  time :  for,  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  al- 
ready 

C^J  Frid.  Spanheiin,  De  nevissimis  in  Belgio  dissidiisy  torn, 
ii.  opp.  p.  959.-*-The  reader  may  also  consult  the  historians 
of  this  century,  such  as  Arnold,  Weisnnann,  Jager,  Caroli, 
and  also  Walchius's  Histor,  C^nlrovers,  Gtrmon:c»  torn.  iii. 
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PENT,  ready  hinted,  his  manner  of  explaining  the  Holj, 
St^X^*'ii. Scriptures  was  totally  different  from  that  of  Cal- 
^AiT  iLvin  and  his  follqwers.     Departing  entirely  froni 
'  the  admirable  simplicity  that  reigns  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  that  great  man,  Cocceius  represent*, 
ed  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  4 
mirror,  that  held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the 
transactions  aqd  events  that  were  to  happen  iq 
the  church  under  the  dispensation  of  the  t^ew 
Testament,  and  unto  the  end  ot  the  world.    He 
even  went  so  far,  as  to  maintain,  that  the  miracles, 
actions,    and    sufferings    of    Christ  and  of  bi^i 
apostles,  during  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were 
types  and  images  of  future  events.     He  affirmed^ 
that  by  far  the  gi  eatest  part  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies foretold  Christ's  ministry  an4  mediations  and 
the  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church, 
not  only  under  the  figure  of  persons  iind  transact 
tions^  but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  \xy  the  very 
sense  of  the  words  used  in  tl^se  predictions,  And 
he  completed  the  extravagance  of  this  chimerical 
system,  by  turning,  with  wonderful  art  and  dex- 
terity, into  holy  riddles  and  typical  predictions, 
even  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testame^it  that 
seemed  designed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ce- 
lebrate the  praises  of  the  Deity,  or  to  convey  some 
religious  truth,  or  to  inculcate  some  rule  of  prac- 
tice.    In  order  to  give  an  air  of  solidity  and  plau- 
sibility to  these  odd  notions,  he  first  laid  it  down 
as  a  fundamental   rule  of  interpretation,  **  That 
*'  tlie  words  and  phrases  of  Scripture  are  to  be  un- 
•*  derstood  in  every  sense  of  which  they  are  suscep* 
•*  tihle  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  signify,  in 
"  effect y  every  thing  that  they  r/:/«  possibly  signify  ;*' 
a  rule  this,  which,  when  followed  by  a  man  who 
had  more  imagination  than  judgment,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  very  extraordinary  comments  on 
the  sacred  writings.      After  having  laid  down 
this  singular  rule  of  interpretation,  he  divided  the 

whole 
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whole  history  of  the  church  into  seven  periods^  con-c  f  n  t. 
fomMible  to  the  seven  trumpets  znd  seals  mentioned    x^^- 
in  the  Revelations.  ^^W-i  ib 

XXXn.  One  of  the  great  designs  formed  by  ' p-'' 

Gocoeius,  was  that  of  separating  theology  fromSTSSif 
philo^phy,  and  of  confining  the  Christian  doc-  nai  part  •£ 
tors^ii^  their  explications  of  the  former,  to  the  words  ^^^^^w- 
and  phrases  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  it 
was,  thati  finding  in  the  language  of  the  sacred 
Wfiters,  the  Qospel-dispensation  represented  un- 
der the  image  of  a  Covenant  made  between  God 
and  man,  he  looked  upon  the  use  of  this  image  as 
admirably  adapted  to  exhibit  a  complete  and  well- 
ponnected  systen)  of  religious  truth.  But  while 
he  was  labouring  this  point,  and  endeavouring  to 
accommodate  the  circumstances  and  characters  of  ' 
human  contracts  to  the  dispensations  of  divine 
iHrisdom,  which  they  represent  in  such  an  inaccu<- 
rate  and  imperfect  manner,  he  fell  imprudently 
ijnto  some  erroneous  notions.  Such  was  his  opi« 
nion  concerning  the  covenant  made  between  God 
and  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  ministry  and  the 
mediation  of  Mose^,  *^  which  he  aiHrmed  to  be 
V  of  the  same  nature  with  the  New  Covenant  ob* 
^tained  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ."  In 
consequence  of  this  general  principle,  he  main- 
tained, ^  That  the  Ten  Commandments  were  pro- 
••  mulgated  by  Moses  not  as  a  rule  of  obedience^ 
••  but  as  a  representation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace — 
that  when  the  Jews  had  provoked  the  Deity, 
by  their  various  transgressions,  particularly  by 
^  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  severe  and 
«*  servile  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  added 
«'  to  the  decalo^ue^  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
«•  them  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  righteous 
«*  displeasure — that  this  yoke,  which  was  painful 
«*  in  itself,  became  doubly  so  on  account  of  its 
^  typical  signification ;  since  it  admonished  the 
"  Israelites  from  day  to  day,  of  the  imperfection 

^  •<  and 
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CENT"**  and  uncertainty  of  their  state,  filled  thenoi  with 
5 ^^^^"i^  *' anxiety,  and  was  a   standing    and   perpetual 
j^A  RT  il"  proof,  that  they  had  merited  the  displeasure  of 
*^  God,  and  could  not  expect,  before  the  coming 
*•  of  the  Mesiah,  the     entire  remission  of  their 
*'  transgressions  and  iniquities — that,  indeed,  good 
**  men,  even     under   the     Mosaic   dispensation, 
*^  were  immediately  after  death    made   partakers 
**  of  everlasting  happiness  and    glory ;  but  that 
**  they    were,    nevertheless,    during    the   whole 
*•  cour^  of  their  lives,  far  removed  from    that 
"  firm  hope  and  assurance  of  salvation,  which  rc- 
*^  joices  the  faithful  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel — and  that  their  anxiety  flowed  natural* 
ly     from    this  consideration,    that  their    sins, 
*'  though  they   remained  unpunished,   were  not 
^*  pardoned,  because  Christ  had  not,  as  yet,  of* 
**  fered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Father  to  make 
*•  an  entire  atonement  for  them."    These  are  the 
principal  lines  that  distinguish  the  Cocceian  from 
other  systems  of  theology ;  it  is  attended,  indeed, 
with  other  peculiarities  ;  but  we  shall  pass  them 
over  in  silence,  a^  of  little  moment,  and  unworthy 
of  notice,     Th^e  notions  were  warmly   opposed 
by  the  same  persons  that  declared  war  against  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  ;  and  the  contest  was  carried 
on  for  many  years  with  various  success.     But,  in 
the  issue,  the  doctrines  of  Cocceius,  like  those  of 
Des  Caites,    stood    their  ground;  and    neither 
the  dexterity  nor   vehemence    of  his  adversaries 
could  exclude  his  disciples  from   the  public  semi- 
naries of  learning,  or  hinder  them  from  propagat- 
ing, with  surprising  success  and  rapidity,  the  te- 
nets of  their  master  in  Germapy  and  Switzer^ 
land  [q\. 

XXXIIL  The 

[]  See  Baillct's  Vie  de  M,  Des  Cartes^  torn.  ii.  p.  33. — Da- 
niel, Voyage  du  Monde  de  Des  Cartes, — Val.  Albcrti  Carte- 
sianismus  et  Cocaianismus  descripti  et  rejutati.  Lip?.  1678^ 
in  4to. 
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XXXIII.  The  other  controversies,  that  divid-  cent, 
«d  the  Belgic  church  during  this  century,  allsEcr/iL 
arose  from  the  immoderate  propensity  that  certain  p  a  rt  h. 
doctors  discovered  towards  an  alliance  between  Thc'contr«w 
the  Cartesian,  philosophy  and  their  theological  versy  act  on 
system.  This  will  appear,  with  the  utmost  evi- ^'l^^^J^ 
dence,  from  the  debates  excited  by  Roell  and  ing  the  ute 
Becker,  which  surpassed  all  the  others,  both  by  ^\^^^  " 

1-  f    X     '  t'  ji_i_  •      religion. 

the  importance  of  their  subjects  and  by  the  noise 
they  made  in  the   world.     About  the  year  1686, 
certain  Cartesian  doctors   of  divinity,  headed  by 
the    ingenious  Herman   Alexander  Roell,    pro-. 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Franekcr^ 
seemed  to  attribute  to  the    dictates  of  reason  a 
more  extensive  authority  in  religious  matters,  than 
they  had  hitherto  been  possessed  of^    The  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  this  innovation  was  reducible 
to    the   two  following    questions :  '*  i.  Whether 
•*  the  divine   origin   and  authority  of  the    Holy 
•*  Scriptures  can  be  demonstrated  by  reason  alone, 
•*  or  whether  an  inward   testimony  of  the  Holy 
•*  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  be  necessary  inl 
•*  order  to  the  firm   belief  of  this  fundamental 
•*  point?     a.  Whether  the  sacred  writings   pro- 
•*  pose  to  us,  as  an  object  of  faith,  any  thing  that 
•'  is  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  ?" 
These  questions  were  answered,  the  former  in  the 
affirmative,  and   the  latter  in  the   negative,  not 
only    by   Roell,    but  also  by  Vander   Way  en, 
Wesselius,    Duker,    Ruardus    ab    Andala,    and 
other  doctors,  who  were  opposed  in  this  by  Ul- 
ric    Nuber,     an    eminent    lawyer,    Gerard     de 
Vries,    and    others    of  inferior    note  [r].     The 
flame  excited  by  this  controversy  spread   itself  far 
and  wide  through  the   United  Provhwes  ;  and  its 
progress  was   increasing    from  day   to  day,  when 

the 

[r]  See  Le  Clerc,  Biblioih.  Univtrs.  t!  ilutuiique    torn.  vi. 
P-  388.  ,     . 
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CENT,  the  states  of  Friesland  prudently  interpoted  to  re- 
s  /cT.'ir.  store  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  impk>sing  sileni^e 
Part  u. oti  the  Contending  parties.     Those  whose  curio&ity 
'    ^       tnay  erigage  thfem  to  examine  with  attention  add 
accuracy  the  points  debated  in  this  coiitroversy^ 
will  find)  that  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  was 
inerely  a  dispute  about  U^ords  ;  and  that  the  real 
difference  of  sentiment  that  there  wa^  between 
these  learned  dispiitants  might  have  been  easily 
accommodated,  by  proper  explications  oin  bdth 
3ides. 
Sentiineiits      XXXIV.  Not  long  stft«lr  this  controrersy  bdd 
^^^i  been  hushed,  Roell  ahrmed  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
the  gdien-  coUeague^,  and  more  particularly  of  the  leaimed 
^^^^^  Vitrirtga,  by  some  othcir  new  tenets,  that  rendered 
the  soundness  of  his  religious  principles  extremely 
doubtful,'  not  only  in  their  opinioin,  but  alA)  in 
the  judgment  of  many  Dutch  divines  [i] :  for  he 
iitaintained,  *'  That  the  account  we  have  of  the 
'^  generation  of  the  San  in  the  sacred  writings  is  not 
^*  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense^  or  as  a  real 
••  generation  of  a  natural  kind;'*  he  also  affirm- 
cd j  '*  That  the  afflictions  and  death  of  the  righte- 
"  ous   are   as  truly  the  pencU  effects  of  original 
**  sittj  as  the  afflictions  and  death  of  the  wicked 
**  and  impenitent;'*  and  he  entertained  notions  con- 
cerning the  divine  decrees^  original  sin^  the  satis* 
faction  of  Christ,  and  other  points  of  less  mo- 
ment, which  differed  in  reality,  or  by  the  manner 
of  expressing  them  seemed  to  differ  greatly,  ivom 
the  doctrines  received  and  established  in  the  Dutch 
church  [t\.    The  magistrates  of  Friesland  used 

aU 

\i\  For  an  account  of  Roell,  ree  the  Bihliotbeca  Bremttu^ 
Thecioj^ico-Phiiolog.  torn.  ii.  p.  vi.  p.  707.— Casp.  Burmanni 
Trajetium  Eruditutn^  p.  306. 

[/J  1  hose  who  are  deitirous  of  the  most  accurate  account 

of  the  errors  of  Roell,  will  find  them  enumtruted  in  a  public 

piece  composed  by  the  Faculty  of  Thcologv  at  Ixydtn,  in  or- 

«  *  dcr  to  coDfirflU  the  sentence  of  condemnation  that  had  been 

pro* 
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tSL  the  precautions  that  prudence  could  suggest,  c  k  n  T; 
to  prevent  these  controversies  from  being  propa-  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
gated  in  their  province;  and  enacted  several  lawsp  a  rt  it. 
tor  this  purpose,  all  tending  towards  peace  and  si- 
lence. This  conduct,  however^  was  not  imitated 
hj  the  other  provinces,  where  Roell  and  bis 
disciples  were  condemned,  both  in  private  and 
in  public,  as  heretics  and  corrupters  of  divind 
truth  \tt\.  Nor  did  the  death  of  this  eminent 
man  extinguish  the  animosity  and  resentment  of 
his  adversaries;  for  his  disciples  are  still  treated 
^ith  severity ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  sokmn 
Jirotestations  thiSy  have  given  of  the  soundness 
and  purity  of  their  religious  sentiments,  labour 
under  the  imputation  of  many  concealed  errors. 

XXXV.  The 

fiomeed  agtintt  them  by  the  Dutch  synods  ;  this  piece  is  en<* 
titled,  **  Judicittm  Ecclesiasticucn,  quo  opinioncs  qu»dem  CL 
H.  A.  RoelHi  Synodice  damnat»  sunt  Uudatum  a  Professo- 
ribus  TheologisB  in  Academism  Lugduno-Batavia,*'  Lugd.  Ba- 
tar.  17 13,  in  410^ 

B^  [//j  This  affirmation  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  at  least 
^e  OHitt  not  conclude  from  it,  that  Roell  was  either  deposed 
or  persecuted  ^  for  he  exercised  the  functions  of  his  profes- 
sorship for  seireral  years  after  this  at  Fraorker,  and  was  af- 
terwards called  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  and  that 
Upon  the  most  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  The  states 
'  of  Friesland  pobltshed  an  edict,  enjoining  silence,  and  forbid- 
ding all  prolessoTS|  pastors,  &c.  in  their  province,  to  teach 
tbe  pairticttlar  opinions  of  Roell  ^  and  this  pacific  divine  sa- 
crificed the  propagation  of  his  opinions  to  the  love  of  peacef 
aind  concord.  His  notion  concerning  the  Trinity  did  not  es- 
sentii^y  differ  from  the  doctrine  generally  received  upon  that 
anjrfteri:)us  and  unintelligible  subject ;  and  his  design  seemed 
TO  be  no  more  than  to  prevent  Christians  from  humanizing 
the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  this  was 
^wouxKiiflig  his  brethren,  the  rigorous  systematic  divines,  in  a 
tender  point  $  for  if  Anthropomorphism,  or  the  custom  of  at- 
tributing to  the  Deity  the  kind  of  procedure  in  acting  and 
fudging  that  is  usual  among  men  Twho  resemble  him  only  b» 
imperfection  resembles  perfection),  was  banished  from  theo- 
logy, orthodoxy  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  most  pre- 
vious phrases,  and  our  contessions  of  faith  and  systems  of 
doctrine  ifould  be  reduced  within  much'narrowvr  buunJ^. 
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c  E  M  T.     XXXV.  The  controversy  set  on  foot  by  tbd 
g,"^^"*, I  ingenious   Balthazar    Becker^    minister  at  Am- 
Part  iLsterdam^  must  not  be  omitted  here.    This  learned 
•The  contctt  ecclesiastic  took  occasion,  from  the  Cartesian  de- 
<Kcaaioocd  finitionof  x^iVi/,  of  the  truth  and  precision  of  which 
^Lbi^iSi.  ^^  ^^^  intimately  persuaded,  to  deny  boldly  all 
menti  of    the  accounts  We  have  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
^***">     the  seduction,  influence,   and  operations  of  the 
devil  and  his  infernal  emissaries ;  as  also  all  that 
has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  ghosts, 
spectres,  sorcerers,  and  magicians^       The  long 
and  laboured  Work  he  published,  in  the  year  1691, 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  is  still  extant,    in 
this  singular  production,  which  bears  the  title  of 
The  World  Bewitched^  be  modifies  and  perverts, 
with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  but  also  with  equal 
temerity  and  presumption,    the  accounts  given 
by  the  sacred  writers  of  the   power  of  Satan 
and  wicked  angels,  and  of  persons  possessed  by 
evil  spirits ;   he  affirms,  moreover,  that  the  un- 
happy  and   malignant  being,   who  is  called  in 
Scripture  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  is  chained  down 
with  his  infernal  ministers  in  hell ;   so  that  be 
can  never  come  forth  from  this  eternal  prison  to 
terrify  mortals,  or  to  seduce  the  righteous  from 
the  paths  of  virtue.     According  to  the  Cartesian 
definition  above  mentioned,  the  essence  of  spirit 
consists   in   thought ;    and,  from   this  definition, 
Becker  drew  his  doctrine;  since  none  of  that  in- 
fluence, or  of  those  operations  that  are  attributed 
to  evil  spirits,  can  be  effected  by  mere  thinking  [z^]. 

Rather, 

35*  [w]  Our  historian  relates  here  somewhat  obscurely  the 
reasoning  which  Becker  founded  upon  the  Cartesian  defini- 
tion of  mind  or  spirit.  The  tenor  and  amount  of  his  argu- 
munr  is  as  follows :  **  The  essence  of  mind  it  thought,  and 
liic  essence  ot  matter  is  extension.— Now,  since  there  is  na 
soit  of  conformity  or  connection  between  a  thought  and  ex- 
tension, rali'.d  cannot  act  upon  matter,  unless  these  two  sub- 
ktajiocs  be  united,  as   soul  and  body  arc  in  man  :— therefore 

no 
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"{lather,  therefore,  than  call  into  question  the  dc-c  :e  n  t. 
curacy  or  authority  of  Des  Cartes j  B<5cker^^''^^"jj 
thought  proper  to  force  the  narrations  and  (Ioc-Part  ii« 
triries  of  Scripture  into  a  conformity  with  the 
principles  and  definitions  of  this  philosopher. 
These  errors,  nevertheless,  excited  great  tumultd 
and  divisions,  not  only  in  all  the  United  Provinces^ 
but  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany  j  where  several 
doctors  of  the  Lutheran  church  were  alarmed  at 
its  progress,  and  arose  to  oppose  it  [w].  Their 
inventor  and  prompter,  though  refuted  victo- 
riously by  a  multitude  of  adversaries^  and  pub-* 
licly  deposed  from  his  pastoral  charge,  died  in,  thq 
year  17 1 8,  in  the  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
these  opinions,  that  had  drawn  upon  him  So  much 
opposition,  and  professed,  with  his  last  breath;  his 
sincere  adherence  to  every  thing  he  had  written 
on  that  subject.  Nor  can  it  be  said^  that  this  his 
doctrine  died  with  him  ;  since  it  is  abundantly 
known,  that  it  has  still  many  votaries  and  patrons^ 
who  either  hold  it  in  secret,  or  profess  it  publicly. 
VouV.  Ff  XXXVL 

Ho  separate  spirits,  eilber  good  or  evil,  can  act  upon  ihankind; 
Such  acting  is  miraculous,   and  miracles  can  be  performed  bf 
God  alone.     It  follows  of  consequence,  that  the  Scripture- 
accounts  of  the  actions  and  operations  of  good  and  evil  spi^ 
rits   must  be  understood  in  an  allegorical  sense.*^     This  is 
Secker^s  argument ;  and  it  does,  in  truth,  little  honour  to 
hit  acuteness  and  sagacity.     By  proving  too  much,  it  proved 
viothittg  at  all  ^  for  if  the  want  of  a  connection  or  coiiformity 
between  thought  and  extension  renders  rokid  incapable  of  act- 
ing upon  matter,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  their  union  should  re- 
move this  incapacity,  since  the  want  of  conformity  and  cbn- 
oectlon  remains^  notwithstanding  this  union.     Besides,    ac-> 
cording  to  this  reasonings  the  Supremfe  Being  cannot  act  upon 
materisil  beings^     In  vain  does  Becker  maintain  the  affirma* 
tive,  by  having  recourse  to  a  miracle  ^  for  this  would  imply. 
that  the  whole  cootse  of  nature  was  a  series  of  miracles,  that 
is  to  say,  that  there  are  no  miracles  sit  all. 

[to]  See  Lilienthalii  Selewta  Hisioria  Literar,  p.  i.  ob- 
scrvati  ii.  p.  I'j.^^MisceHan.  l^ipsiem.  torn,  i,  p.  361,  364, 
where  there  is  an  explication  of  a  satirical  medal,  struck  to 
expose  the  sentiments  of  Becker.  See  also  Nouveau  Dictwtt. 
Hift,  tt  Critique ^  torn.  i.  p.  193. 
Vol.  V,  F  f 
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CENT.  XXXVI.  The  curious  reader  can  be  no  strarf* 
s  xz^'w.  8^^  ^^  ^^^  multitude  of  sects,  some  Christian,  some 
Part  n.HalfcChrisrian,  some  totally  delirious,  that  have 

jDutch  sects ^^^^^^  "P>  ^^  different  times,  both  in  England 
—verscho- and  Holland.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  those  who 
SSm.^"*"  live  in  other  countries,  to  give  accurate  accounts 
of  these  separatists,  as  the  books  that  contain  their 
doctrines  and  views  are  seldom  dispersed  in  foreign 
nations.  We  have,  however,  been  lately  favoured 
with  some  relations,  that  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
Dutch  sects,  called  Ferscborists  and  Hattemsts^ 
than  we  had  before  entertained  ;  and  it  will  not 
therefore  be  improper  to  give  here  some  account 
of  these  remarkable  communities.  The  former 
derives  its  denomination  from  Jacob  Verschoor, 
a  native  of  jF/2//Ai«^,  who,  in  the  year  1680,  out 
of  a  perverse  and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  the 
tenets  of  Cocceius  and  Spinoza,  produced  a  new 
form  of  religion  equally  remarkable  for  its  extra- 
vagance and  impiety.  His  disciples  and  followers 
were  calkd  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  with  which  they  all,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

The   Hattcmists  were  so  called  from    Pontain 
Van  Hattem,  a   mmister  in  the   province  of  Z^- 
land,  who  was  also  addicted  to  the  sentiments  of 
Spinoza,  and   w  as    on    that   account     degraded 
from    his   pastoral  office.     The    Verschorists  and 
Hattemists  resemble  each  other  in  their  religious 
s^y stems,  though  there  must  also   be   some  points 
in  which  they  differ  ;  smce  it  is  well  known,  that 
Van    Hattem   could  never  j^rsuade  the  former 
to  unite  their  sect  with  his,  and  thus  to  form  one- 
communion.    Neither  of  the  two  have  abandoned — 
the  profession  ot  the  Reformed  religion  ;   they  af-— 
feet,  en  the  contrary, an  apparent   attachment   t 
it;  and  Hattem,  in    particular,  published  a  trea 
tii^e  upon  the  Catahism  of  Heidelberg.    If  I  under 

stanc 
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stand  ariffht  the  imperfect  relations  that  have  beenc  e  n  t. 
given  of  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  these  twog,  ^  ^'^^ 
communities.  Both  their  founders  began  by  jper-  p  a  r.t  n. 
verting  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  church '^^  ' 
Concerning  Absolute  Decrees^  So  as  to  deduce  it 
from  the  impious  system  of  ^  fatal  and  uncohtrouU 
ible  necessity.  Having  laid  down  this  principle  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  all  evehts,  they  went  a 
step  further  into  the  domain  of  Atheism,  and  de- 
nied '**  the  difference  between  moral  good  ^nd  evff^ 
*'  and  the  corruption  of  human  nature."  Front 
hence  they  concluded,  *'  That  mankind  weVe  un- 
^'  der  no  sort  of  obligation  to  correct  their  man- 
"  ners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  endeavour 
•*  after  a  regular  obedience  to  the  divine  laws— ^ 
**  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  not  in  act" 
*'  ingj  but  in  suffering — and  that  all  the  precepts 
**  of  Jesus  Christ  are  reducible  to  this  single 
**  one,  that  we  bear  with  chearfulness  and  patience 
"  the  events  that  happen  to  us  through  the 
"  divine  will,  iand  make  it  our  constant  and  only 
*^  study  to  maintain  a  permanent  tranquillity  of 
«'  mirid." 

This,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  j  was  the  common 

doctrine  of  the  two  sects  under  consideration. 

There  were,  however,  certain  opinions  or  fancies^ 

that  w6re  peculiar  to  Hattem  and  his  followers, 

who  affirmed,  **  That  Christ  had  not   satisfied 

**  the  divine  justice,  nor  made  an  expiation  for 

**  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  but 

''  had  oftly  signified  to  us,  by  his  mediation,  that 

"  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could  offend  the 

**  Deity."      Mattem    maintained,    **    that    this 

"  was  Christ's  manner  of  justifying  his  servants^ 

'*  and  presenting  them  blameless  before  the  tri- 

**  bunal  of  God.**     These  opinions  seem  perverse 

and   pestilential  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  they 

evidently  tend  to  extinguish  all  virtuous  senti- 

*^ents,  and  to  dissolve  all  mora]  obligation.     It 
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CENT,  does  not  however  appear,  that  either  of  these  in- 
s.^tI^u.  novations  directly  recommended  immorality  and 
Part  h.  vice,  or  thought  that  men  might  safely  follow, 
^      without  any  restraint,  the  impulse  of  their  irregu- 
lar appetites  and  passions.     It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  the  following  maxim  is  placed  among  their 
tenets,  that  God  does  not  punish  men  for  their  sins^ 
but  by  their  sins  ;  and  this  maxim  seems  to  signify, 
that,  if  a  man  does  not  restrain  his  irregular  appe- 
tites, he  must  suffer  the  painful  fruits  of  his  licen* 
tiousness,  both  in  a  present  and  future  life,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  judicial  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  will,  or  executed  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  God,  but  according  to  some  fixed  law  or  consti- 
tution of  nature  [x].     The  two  sects  still  subsist, 
though  thfey  bear  no  longer  the  names  of  their 
founders. 
The  djf.         XXXVII.  The  churches  oi  Switzerland^  so  ear- 
Sl^tzirimad^y  as  the  year  1669^  were  alarmed  at  the  progress 
concerning  which  the  opiuious  of  Amyraut,  De  la  Place, 
^e  CoMcn-  and  Capel,  were  making  in  different  countries ; 
•rcancord?and   they   were  apprehensive  that  the  doctrine 
they  had  received  from  Calvin,  and  which  had 
been    so    solemnly  confirmed  by   the  synod  of 
Dorty  might  be  altered   and  corrupted  by  these 
new   improvements    in  theology.      This   appre- 
hension was  so  much  the  less  chimerical,   as  at 
that  very  time  there  were,  among  the  clergy  of 
Geneva^  certain  doctors  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  eloquence,  who  not  only  adopted  these  new 
opinions,  but  were  also  desirous,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition   and    remonstrances  of  their  col- 
leagues,  of  propagating  them  among  the   peo- 
ple [y].     To  set  bounds  to  the  zeal  of  these  in» 
novators,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, 

[x]  See  Theod.  Hasse  Dissert,  in  Museo  Bremensi  TheoL 

Fhiioio^.  vol.  ii.  p.  144. — Bibiiotbeque  Belpque^Xom,  ii.  p.  205. 

[y  ]  Sec  Lcti  Isteria  Genrjnng^  part  iv.  book  v,  p.  44S, 

488, 497,  &c; 
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trines,  the  learned  John   Henry  Heidegger  pro-  c  b  n  t: 
fessor  of  divinity  at  Zurich^  was  employed  in  the  g  f^^  ^ 
year  1675,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  mostPAUT  «. 
eminent  Helvetic  divines,  to  draw   up  a  form 
of  doctrine,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tenets  and 
principles  of  the  celebrated  French  writers  men- 
tioned above.     The  magistrates  were   engaged, 
without  much  difficulty,  to  give  this  production 
the  stamp  of  their  authority  ;  and  to  add  to  it  the 
other  confeissions  of  faith  received  in  the  Helvetic 
church,  under  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the 
Form  of  Concord.     This  step,  which  seemed  to  be 
taken  with  pacific   views,  proved  an  abundant 
source  of  division  and  discord.     Many  declared, 
that  they  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  this 
new  form;  and  thus  unhappy  tumults  and  contests 
arose  in  several  places.     Hence  it  happened,  that 
the  canton  of  Basil  and  the  republic  of  Geneva^ 
perceiving  the  inconveniencies    that    proceeded 
from  this  new  article  of  church-communion,  and 
strongly  solicited  in  the  year  1686,  by  Frederic 
TVilliam,  elector  of  Brandenburg^  to  ease   the 
burthened  consciences  of  their  clergy,  abrogated 
this  form  [%].  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  in  the 
other  cantons  it  maintained  its  authority  for  some 
^me  after  this  period ;  but,  in  our  time^  the  dis- 
cords 

"Vit  {%]  It  must  not  be  imagined,  from  this  expression  of  our 
liistorian,  that  this  Form,  entitled  the  Consensus^  was  abrogated 
^at  Dasil  by  a  positive  edict.     The  case  stood  thus :  Mr  Peter 
"^Verenfels,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  consis- 
tory of  that  city,  paid  such  regar4  to  the  letter  of  the  elector, 
«s  to  avoid  requiring  a  subscription  to  this  Form  from  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  ;  and  his  conduct,  in  this  respect,  was 
imitated  by  his  successors.  Theremonstrances  of  the  elector  do 
«iot  seem  to  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  those  that  governed 
^hc  church  of  Geneva  j  for  the  Consensus^  oiFormjof  Agreement^ 
snaintained  its  credit  and  authority  there  until  the  year  1706, 
^%vhen,  without  being  abrogated  by  any  positive  act,  it  fell  into 
«iUuse.     In  several  other  parts  of  Sivitxtrland,  it  was  still  im- 
posed as  a  rule  of  faith,  as  appears  by  the  letters  addressed  by. 

F  f  3  George 
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c  K  N  T.  cords  it  has  excited  in  ipsmy  places,  and  nu>tfl[ 
j,^^^'^',,  particularly  in  the  uni.ver.s1t7  of  Z^tf/^n^.  Baye 
Fart  il  Contributed,  to  deprive  it;  of  all  its  a;itnoi:it^,  and 
*■" ^      'to  sink  it  into  utter  oblivioivr^]^ 

George  I.  king  of  England,  as  also  by  tbe  king  of  Prasnaf  in 
the  year  t*jl%i  to  the  Swiss  Caiitons,  m  order' to  procure  the 
abrogauon  of  this  Fprm^  or  Coniefisus^  which  was  conaodcncd  as 
ail  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and'  Luthei;an  churches. 
5cc  the  Mf moires  f^our  servtr  a  ttiistotredes  troubles  arriveet 
in  Suisse  d  Poccasion  du  Consensus ^  pubEsHed  in  8vo  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  the  year  1726. 

[tf ]  See  Chtist.  Matth.  F&ffii  Scbediasma  de  Tormmia  C09. 
sensus  Helvetica^  published  in  4JtQ  at  Tubii>gen,  io  the  year 
Vjl^.-'Biffn^irei  pour  servir  a  PHisioirt  dis  troubffs  arrntsft 
en  Suisse  a /^occasion  du  Consensus,  ^ 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

S  E  C  T  I  O  N    II. 

CHAP.    III. 

Concerning  the  Arrainian  Church. 

L  np'HERE  sprung  forth  from  the  bosom  of  c  e  n  t. 

JL     the  Reformed  church,  during  this  century,    ^^^'- 
two  new  sects,  whose  birth  and  progress  were  for  a  p  a  r  t  ii! 
long  time,  painful   and  perplexing  to  the  parent  ^^^T^f^ 
that  bore  them.     These  sects  were  the  Arminians  mination  of 
and  Quakers,  whose  oricin  was  owing  to  very  difl  ^H"****^^*' 

^  ^^    .      .    ,  .  Jl       c  J      •       J  '  whence. 

ferent  prmciples,  since  the  rorm^r  derived  its  ex- 
istence from  an  excessive  propensity  to  improve 
the  faculty  of  reason,  and  to  follow  its  dictates 
and  discoveries  ;  while  the  latter  sprung  up,  like 
a  rank  weed,  from  the  neglect  and  contempt  oif 
human  reason.  The  Arminians  derive  their 
name  and  their  origin  from  James  Arminius,  or 
Harmensen,  who  was  first  pastor  at  Amsterdam^ 
afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden^  and 
-who  attracted  the  esteem  and  applause  of  his  very 
enemies,  by  his  acknowledged  candour,  penetra* 
tion  and  piety  \a\.  They  received  also  the  de- 
nomination 

\a\  Tiie  most  ample  account  we  have  of  this  eminent  man 
is  ^jivcn  by  Brandt,  in  his  Historia  Vita  'jac,  Arm'inii^ 
published  at  Leydco  ia  8vo,  in  1724 }  and  the  year  after  by 

F  f  4  me 
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CENT,  nomination  of  Remonstrants^  from  an  humble  pe^ 
st^ci!^ii.^i^io"»  entitled,  their  Remonstrances^  which  tttey 
Part  II. addressed  in  the  year  1610,  to  the  states  of  if^/- 
'  ■'     land^  and,  as  the  patrpns  of  Calvinism,  presented 
an  address,    in  opposition  to  thi3,    which  they 
called  their  Counter-remonstrances^  so  did  they,  iq 
consequence  thereof,  receive  the  name  of  Counter- 
remonstrants. 
The  com-       ^.   Armiulus,  though  be  had  imbibed  in  his 
mcncanent  tender  Ycars  the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  and  had 
anism.       even  received   his  theological  education   m  the 
university  of  that  city,  yet  rejected,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  nianbopd,  the  sentiments,  con- 
cerning Predestination  and   the  Divine  Decrees, 
that  are  adopted  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Re- 
formed  churches,   and  embraced  the  principles 
^nd  comm^nio(i  of  those,  whose  religious  systenn 
extends  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Chrisit  to  all  mankind  [A].    As 

time 

me  at  Brunswick,  witVi  an  additfonal  Preface  and  some  An- 
nottilionb.      See  al--o  Nouvtau  Dicftonnairf  Hutur,  ei  Critique^ 
tom.  i.  p.  471.      All -the  works  ol  Arininiuji  art  coinprihtd  in 
cne   mudcPdte  4to  v^ilume.      'I  he  edition  1  iiave    now   bctorc 
liic  was  j^riiilcil  :it  F'^'n-t'Jit,   in  the  year  l6.j4.       1  licy  wliC^ 
would  fjrni  a  ju!>i  aiivl  ;iccurate  notion  ol  tht  tcir^per,  ^^«.uii!=-  -» 
and  doctrine  ot  this  divine,  will  do  well  \u  }u:rui>e,  with  par     — 
ticular  attention,  that  part  ot  his  works  thai  i.\  known  undc      "* 
the  title  of  hi<i  Disputatinnes pullica:  et priviiJn\  There  i:>,  in  li»     *» 
inannirr  ot  rtas-onrnj^^  and  also  in  hl^  phraseology,  some  lilil      "* 
remains  of  the  srhol,ij»tic  jargon  of  that  apje  \   but  we  find,  nc=:=" 
verllieleNs,    in   his    writings,  upon   the   whole,   much   ot  th-        *^ 
Mnipilrity  and  peispiculty  which   his   followers   have   alwrj~— * 
litoked  npon,   and   still  consider  as  amon^  tlie  principal   qii-:=:^-*' 
lities  of  a  Christian  minister.      For  an  account  of  the  Anr*^      '- 

nian  Confessions  of  IViilh,  and  the  hiNtorical  writers  who  \\\\^ ^ 

treated  of  tliis  sect,  ^cc  Jo.  Christ.  Kocchtrus,  Bib/i'jth.  Tlui^—  -'- 
Symiulicii\  p.  4S1. 

[/•|     Bcrtius,     in    his     Funtral     Oration    on     Armli.ii^fc-  *' 
JBrandt,  in   his   History   of  his   Life,    p.   22.    aid   almost  i— *^* 
the  ecclesiastical  hi^^orians  of  tin's  period,  mcr.tion  the  occasi  ="    "' 
of  this  ch;nige  m  the   sentiments  of  Arminiu*?.      It  ha]>pen  «^  d 
irf  the  year  J591,  as  appears  from  the  rcnaarkabiC  letter      ^^' 

A I  minx  i-> 


( 
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time  and  deep  meditation  had  only  served  to  con-  c  e  nt.  , 
firm  him  in  these  principles,  he  thought  himself ^^^^^^yj^ 
obliged,  by  the  dictates  both  of  candour  and  con- p  a  kr  il 
science,  to  profess  them  publicly,  when  he  had  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of 
Lffden^  and  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  sentiment^ 
of  Calvin  on  these  heads,  which  had  been  followed 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch  clergy.  Two 
considerations  encouraged  him  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, to  venture  upon  this  open  declaration  of  his 
sentiments;  for  he  was  persuaded,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  there  were  many  persons,  beside  himself,  and, 
among  these,  'some  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity^ 
that  were  highly  disgusted  at  the  doctrine  of  abso* 
lute  decrees  ;  and,  on  the  other^  he  knew  that  the 
Belgic  doctors  were  neither  obliged  by  their  con- 
fession of  faith,  nor  by  any  other  public  law,  to 
adopt  and  propagate  the  principles  of  Calvin. 
Thus  animated  and  encouraged,  Arminius  taught 
his  sentiments  publicly,  with  great  freedom  and 
equal  success,  and  persuaded  many  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine !  but  as  Calvinism  was  at  this  time  in 
a  flourishing  state  in  Holland^  this  freedom  pro- 
cured him  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  drew  upon 
liim  the  severest  marks  of  disapprobation  and  re- 
sentment from  those  that  adhered  to  the  theolo^ 
gical  system  of  Geneva^  and  more  especially  from 
JVancis  Gomar,  his  colleague.  Thus  commencied 
that  long,  tedious,  and  intricate  controversy,  that 
afterwaids  made  such  a  noise  in  Europe^  Arminius 
died  in  the  year  1609,  when  it  was  just  beginning 
to  involve  his  country  in  contention  and  dis- 
cord [c], 

III.  After 

Arminius  to  Grynaeus,  which  bears  date  that  same  year,  and 
in  which  the  former  proposes  to  the  latter  some  oi  his  theo- 
logical doubts.  This  letter  is  published  in  the  Bib/iotb^  Brenu 
Thcol.  Fbiiolog.  torn.  iii.  p.  384. 

.  fr]  The  history  of  this  controversy,  and  of  the  public  discords 
"  tumults  it  occasioned,  is  more  circumsnmtially  related  by 

firandti 


nimianimi. 
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CENT.     HI.    After  the  death  of  Arminius,  the  com* 
s,cTj./i]  bat  seemed  to  be  carried  on,  daring  some  years. 
Fart  II. between  the  contending  parties,  with  equal suc- 
^  '       cess  ;  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  which  side 
irrc»  of  Ar^ would  gain  the  ascendant.     The  demands  of  the 
^  Axminians   were    moderate ;    they  required  no 
more  than  a  bare  toleration  for  their  religious 
sentiments  [^];  and  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  republic,  such  as  Oldenbarneveldt,  Grotius^ 
Hoqgerbeets,  and    several  others,  looked  upon 
these  demands  as  reasonable  and  just.     It  was  the- 
opinion  of  these  great  men,  that  as  the  points  in. 
debate  bad  not  been  determined  by  the  Belgic  con^ 
fession  offaitb^  every  individual  had  an  unquestion 
able  right  to  judge  for  himself;  and  that  mor 
especially  in  a  free  state,  which  had  thro\^n 
the  yoke  of  spiritual  despotism  and  civil  tyranny 
I^  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  they  used  thei 
utmost  efiforts  to  accommodate  matters,  and  left 
no  methods  unemployed  to  engage  the  Calvinist 
to  treat  with  Christian  moderation  and  forbear 

anc 

Brandt,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  History  of  the 
Reformation,  than  by  any  other  writer.  This  excellent  hi>' 
tory  is  written  in  Dutch  ;  but  there  is  an  abridgment  of  it  in 
IVench,  in  three  volumes,  8vo,  which  has  been  translated  ia- 
to  English.  Add  to  this  Uytenbogard^s  Ecclesiastical  Hi>- 
tory,  written  iilso  in  Dutch. — Limborchi  Historia  vita  E/tii* 
copii. — 'I'he  EplstoLv  Clarorum  Virorum^  published  by  Lim^ 
borch. — Those  who  desire  a  more  concise  view  of  this  con- 
test, will  find  it  in  Limborch's  Relatio  Historica  de  ortgine  et 
progrcssu  ControversiurutM.  i»  FaJerato  Hclgio  de  Pnvdestinc* 
tione  et  capitihus  annex  is  ^  which  is  subjoined  to  the  latter  edi- 
tions of  his  Thcohgia  Christiana^  or  Body  of  Divinity.  It  is 
true,  all  the^e  are  Arminians,  and,  as  im])art'iality  requires 
our  hearing  both  side?,  the  reader  may  consult  Trigland's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  composed  likewise  in  Dutch,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  polemical  writings  published  agaia&t  the 
Arminians. 

0:!r*  [d ]  This  toleration  was  offered  thera  in  the  confe- 
rence held  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year  161 1,  provided  they 
would  renounce  the  errors  of  Socinianism.  See  TriglanJ, 
ioc.  r^w-— See  also  Henry  Brandt^s  Collatio  tfripto  habiia  Ha* 
gacomiium^  priDtcd  at  Zericzee,  in  1715* 
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ance  their  dissenting  brethren.  These  efforts  were  c  E.  H  X- 
at  first  att,en/Jed  with  some  prospect  of  success. gj'^^/y^ 
iVIaurice,  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Princess  i>  a ht  iu 
Dowager,  his  mother,  countenanced  the^e  pacific 
measures,  though  the  former  became  afterwards 
one  of  the  warmest  adversaries  of  the  Arminians. 
Hence  a  conference  was.  held,  in  the  year  1611, 
at  the  Hagiie^  between  the  contending  parties^; 
another  at  Delfts  \n  the  year  1613;  and  hence 
ako  that  pacific  edict  issued  out  in  1614,  by  th^ei 
states  of  Holland^  to  exhort  thqm  to  charity  and 
mutual  forbearance;  not  to  mention  a  number  of 
expedients  apphed  in  vain  to  prevent  the  schism 
that  threatened  the  church  [^}.  But  these  m'e^ 
^ures  confirmed,  instead  of  removing,  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Calvinists  ;  from  day  to  day  they 
were  still  more  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  Anni- 
nians  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of.  ajl 
religion ;  and  hence  they  censured  their  magi- 
strates with  great  warmth  and  freedom,  for  inter- 
posing their  authority  to  promote  peace  and  uniop 
with  such  adversaries  [/].  And  those,-  who  are 
well  infonned  and  impaitial,  must  candidly  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Arminians  were  far  from,  be- 
ing 

[e]  The  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  these  trans- 
actions are  well  known  :  we  sl\^ll  onlj  mention  the  first  and 
second  voluqoes  of  the  Hutoire  di  Louis  XUI.  bj  Le  Vassor^ 
who  trrats  largely  and  accurately  ot  these  religious  commo- 
tioQs,  and  of  tnc  civil  transactions  that  wexe  connected  with 
them. 

•  C/]  '^^  condyct  of  the  States  of  Holland,  who  employed 
not  only  the  language  of  persuasion,  but  also  the  voice  of  au- 
thurtty,  in  ord^r  to  calm  these  commotions,  and  restore  peace 
in  the  church,  was  defended^  with  his  usual  learning  and  elo- 
quence, by  Grutius,  in  two  treatises.  The  one,  which  conr 
Cains  the  general  principles  on  which  this  defence  is  founded, 
is  entitled,  **  Dc  jure  summarum  potestatum  circa  sacra  j'* 
the  other,  in  which  these  principles  are  peculiarly  applied  in 
'ustifying  the  conduct  of  the  States,  was  published,  in  the 
year  1613,  under  the  following  title:  *' Ordinum  Hollan- 
dioe  ac  \Vostfrisi«c  Pietas  a  multoruoi  calumniis  vindkata/^ 
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CENT,  ing  sufficiently  cautious  in  avoiding  connexions 
s  t^^!^'n.  ^^^^  persons  of  loose  principles,  and  that  by  fire- 
PART.u-quenting  the  company  of  those,  whose  sentiments 
'       were  entirely  diflferent  from  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed  church,  they  furnished  their  ene- 
mies with  a  pretext  for  suspecting  their  own  prin« 
'ciples,  and  presenting  their  theological  system  in 
the  worst  colours. 
The  five  ar.  .  IV.  It  is  worthy  of  obseryatbn,  that  this  un- 
**        ^^'  happy  controversy,  which  assumed  another  form, 
and  was  rendered  more  comprehensive  by  new  sub- 
jects of  contention,  after  the  synod  of  Dor t^  was,  at 
this  time,  confined  to  the  doctrines  relating  to 
Predestination  and  Grace.    The  sentiments  of  the 
Arminians,  concerning  these  intricate  points,  were 
comprehended  in  Jive  articles.     They  held, 

"  I .  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined 
*  'to  bestow  salvation  on  those  whom  he  foresaw 
"  would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in 
'*  Christ  Jesus ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punish- 
•*  ments  on  those  who  should  continue  in  their 
**  unbelief,  and  resist,  unto  the  end,  his  divine 
**  succours : 

**  2.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and 
**  sufferings,  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all 
*'  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in 
^'  particular  : — that,  however,  none  but  those  who 
*'  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their  divine 
**  benefit. 

"  3.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the 
^'  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  atid  powers,  nor 
"  from  the  force  and  operation  of  free-will ;  since 
*'  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  corruption, 
**  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any 
*'  good  thing ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
**  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that  he  be  regene- 
*'  rated  and  renewed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
^*  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus 
f'  Christ. 

•*  4-  Tha 


« 
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•*  4.  That  this  Divine  Grace^  or  crgy  of  the  c  e  n  t. 
*.*  Holy  Ghost,  which  heals  the  disorder  of  a  cor-  s^ct!'u. 
**  rupt  nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings  to  p  a  r  t  lu 
**  perfection  every  thing  that  can  be  called  ^ood 
i5*  in  man ;  and  that,  consequently,  all  good  works, 
*'  without  exception,  are  to  be  attributed  to  God 
*•  alone,  and  to  the  operation  of  his  grace  ;  that, 
•*  nevertheless,  this  grace  does  not  Jorce  the  man 

to  act  against  his  inclination,  but  may  be  resist^ 

ed  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will 
**  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 

5.  That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith 

are  thereby  furnished  with  abundant  strength, 
"  and  with  succours  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
*•  triumph  over  the  seduction  of  Satan,  and  the  al- 
**  lurements  of  sin  and  temptation  ;  but  that  the 
**  question,  Whether  such  vi\z,y  fall  from  their  faitb^ 
•*  an4  forfeit  finally  this  state  of  grace  ?  has  not 
••  been  yet  resolved  with  sufficient  perspicuity  ; 
**  and -must,  therefore,be  yet  more  carefully  examin- 
**  ed  by  an  attentive  study  of  what  the  holy 
*'  Scriptures  have  declared  in  relation  to  this  impor* 
•Uant  point." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  last  article  Avas 
afterwards  changed  by  the  Arminians,  who,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  declared  their  sentiments  wit  less  cau« 
tion,  and  positively  affirmed,  that  the  saints  might 
fall  from  a  state  of  grace  [^]. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  men's  sentiments  by  their 
words  and  declarations,  the  tenets  of  the  Armi- 
nianSy  at  the  period  of  time  now  under  consider- 
ation, bear  a  manifest  resemblance  of  the  Luthe- 
.ran  system.  But  the  Calvinists  did  not  judge  in 
this  manner ;  on    the  contrary,  they  explained 

the 

[^]  The  hiitory  oj  these  five  articles,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  their  Reception  and  progress  in  England,  has  been 
written  by  Dr  Heylin,  whose  book  vas  translated  into  Dutch 
by  the  learned  and  eloquent  Brandt,  and  publithed  at  Rot« 
terdam  In  the  year  1687. 
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c  E  K  t.  ttre  t^ords  and  dedatations  of  the  Armitiians  zt^ 
s.^cT.^*a^'.^^^i"S  ^0  ^he  hcJtions  'they  had  formed  of  their 
Part  li. hidden  sentiments;  and,  instead  of  judging  of 
their  opinions  by  ihfeir  expressibtis,  they  jtfdgcd 
df  their  expressions   by  their   opiniohs.      They 
maintained,  that  the  Arminiatis  de^igtied,  under 
tliese  specious  and  artful  declarations,  to  insinuate 
the  poison  of  Socinianism  and  PelagianiTstn  into 
unwary  and   uninstructed  niiirds.      The  secret 
thoughts  of  men  are  only  known  to  Hitn,  who 
is  the  searcher  of  hearts ;  and  it  is  his  privilege 
alohe  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  those  inten- 
tions and  designs  that  are  concealed  from  public 
view.     But  if  we  were  allowed  to  mterpret  the 
Jive  articles  now  mentioned  in  a  sense  conform- 
able to   w^hat    the  leading  doctors    among   the 
Arminians  have  taught  in  later  times  concemmg 
th^'se  points,   it  would  be  difficult  to  shew,  that 
the  suspicions    of   the    Calvinists  were  entirely 
groundless.     For  it  is  certain,  whatever  the  Ar- 
minians rtiay  allege  to  the  contrary,  that  the  sen- 
tirtients  of  their  most  eminent  theological  writers, 
after  the  synod  of  Dort^  concerning  Divine  Grace, 
and  the  other  doctrines  that  are  connected  with 
it,  approached  much  nearer  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Pelagians  and  Semi-pelagians,  than  to  those  of  the 
Lutheran  church  [Z?]. 
MilJiicc         ^'  The  mild  and  fiivourable  treatnrrent  the  Ar- 
dcdarcs  a-  minians  received  from  the  magistrates  of  Holland^ 
5^JJ^5,  and  from  several  persons  of  merit  and  distinction, 

encouraged 

SS*  [b^  This  is  a  curious  remark.  It  w-ottld  s«cm  as  if  the 
Lutherans  v^txt  not  Semi-pelagiatis  *,  as  if  thfey  codsidered 
man  as  absolutely  passive  in  the  work  of  his  conversion  and 
sanctificatioD  'y  but  such  an  opinion  surely  has  never  been  the 
)^eneral  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church,  however  rigorously 
Luther  may  have  expressed  himself  on  that  head,  in  soxbc 
unguarded  moments  •,  more  especially  it  may  be  aflirmed, 
that  in  later  times  the  Lutherans  are,  to  a  man,  Semi-pela« 
gians  'y  and  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  imputed  to  thtta 
as  a  reproach. 
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encouraged  them  to  hope,  that  their  affairs  would  cent. 
take  a  prosperous  turn,  or  at  least  that  their  g  ^^^'' jj 
cause  was  not  desperate,  when  an   unexpected  p  a  k  t  il 
and  sudden    storm    arose    against    them,    and 
blasted   their    expectations.      This    change  was 
owing  to  causes  entirely  foreign  to  religion  ;  and 
its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  those  connexions 
which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  possible  by  the 
philosopher,  but  are  perpetually  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  historian.    A  secret  misunderstanding 
had  for  some  time   subsisted  between  the  Stadt- 
holder  Maurice,  prince   of    Orange^    and  some 
of    the   principal    magistrates   and   ministers  of 
the    new   republic,    such    as    Oldenbarneveldt, 
Grotius,  and  Hoogerbeets ;  and  this  misunder- 
standing had  at  length  broke  out  into  an  open* 
enmity  and  discord.      The  views  of  this  great 
prince   are   differently   represented  by   different 
historians.     Some  allege,  that  he  had  formed  the 
design    of    gettiijg    himself  declared  count   of 
Holland,  a  dignitVwhich  William  I.  the  glorious 
founder  of  Belgic  liberty,  is  also  said  to  have  had 
in  view  [/]•     Others  affirm,  that  he  only  aspired 

aftei; 

[t]  That  Maurice  aimed  at  the  dignity  of  Count  6f  Hollaud, 
INC  learn  from  Au beryls  Mtmoires  f>our  servir  a  l^Hitioirt  ii 
Hitliande  et  des  MUtres  Provinces  Unies^  sect.  ii.  p.  2i6.  £d. 
Paris.  If  we  are  to  believe  Aubery  (informed  by  his  father, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Hague), 
Oldenbarneveldt  disapproved  of  this  design,  prevented  its 
execution,  and  lo/iX  his  life  by  his  bold  opf^osittob  Yd'the>ieWs 
of  the  Prince.  This  account  is  looked  upob  as  errMcf^d%--by 
Le  Vassor,  who  takes  much  pains  to  refute  it,  afhd  indeed 
fvkh  success,  in  his  Histoire  de  Louts  XIII.  tdm.  ii.  p.  ii.  (>« 
123.  Le  Clerk,  in  his  Bih/iotb,  Chorti&,  torti;  ii.  p.  1^4,  Mid 
10  bis  Histoiy  ol  the  United  Provinces,  e^adtavours  tb  con-* 
firm  what  i&  related  by  Aubery  ^  and  also  affirms,  thit  the 
project  formed  by  Maurice  had  been  formed  before  by 
bii  father.  The  determination  of  this  debated  point  is  not 
necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sutRcient  to  observe^ 
what  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  that  Oldenbarneveldt 
and  his  associates  suspected  Priucc  Maurice  of  a  design  to 

encroach 
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c  s  N  T.  after  a  greater  degree  of  authority  and  influence 
s  E^^"'ii  ^^^^  seemed  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
^  ^  1 T  iL  republic  ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  some  of  thei 
principal  persons  in  the  government  suspected  him 
of  aiming  at  supreme  dominion.     The   leading 
men  above-mentioned  opposed  these  designs ;  and 
these  leading  men  were  the  patrons  of  the  Armi* 
nians.     The  Armtmans  adhered  to  these  their  pa- 
trons and  defenders,  without  whose  aid  they  ccmkl 
have  no  prospect  of  security  or  protection.     Tlieir 
adversaries  the  GomaristSj  ou  the  contrary,  second- 
ed the  views  and  espoused  the  interests  of  the 
prince,  and  inflamed  his  resentment,  which  had 
been  already  more  or  less  kindled  by    various 
suggestions,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Arminians, 
and  of  those  who    protected  them.     Thus,  after 
mutual  suspicions  and  discontents,  the  flame  broke 
out    with   violence ;  and  Maurice  resolved    the 
downfal  of  those  who  ruled  the  pubUc,  without 
shewing  a  proper  regard  to  his  counsels  ;  and  also 
of  the  Arminians,  who  espoused  their  cause.    The 
leading  men,  that  sat  at  the  helm  of  government, 
were    cast     into    prison.      Oldenbarneveldt,   a 
man  of  gravity   and  wisdom,  whose  hairs    were 
grown  gray  inj  the  service  of  his  country,  lost  his 
life  on   a  public    scaffold ;    while    Grotius  and 
Hoogerbeets   were  condemned   to   a     perpetual 
prison  [^],  under  what  pretext,  or  in^  consequence 

of 

encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  republic,  and  to  arrogate  to 
liim>elf  the  supreme  dominion.  Hence  the  zeal  of  Bamf- 
veldt  to  weaken  his  influence,  and  to  set  bounds  to  his  autho- 
rity \  hence  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  Maurice  )  va^ 
hence  the  downfal  of  the  Arminian  sect,  which  enjoyed  (be 
patronage,  and  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Oldenbarneveldt 
and  Grotius. 

[^k']  The  truth  of  this  general  account  of  these  unhappy 
divisions  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged  by  all  parties^ 
particularly  at  this  period  of  time,  when  these  tumults  aoH 
commotions  have  subsided,  and  the  spirit  of  party  h  less  bliitflt 

partii»^i 
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of  what  accusations  or  crimes,  is  unknown  to^^^*^* 

XVIT. 
Sect.  I^ 

any  p  a  r  t  it 


us  (/)•   As  the  Arminians  weie  not  charged  with  3  ^^rl'it. 


partial  and  violent.  And  the  candid '  and  ingenuous  Calvi- 
nistSy  who  acknowledge  this,  will  not  thereby  do  the  smallest 
prejudice  to  their  cause.  For  should  they  even  grant  (what  I 
oetther  pretend  to  affirm  nor  deny)  that  their  ancestors,  carried 
away  by  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  times,  defended  their  reli- 
gious opinions  in  a  manner  that  was  far  from  being  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  moderation  and  prudence,  no  rational  cou- 
elusion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  either  against  them  or  the 
goodness  of  thtir  cause.  For  it  is  well  known,  both  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  that  unjustifiable  things  have  often  been 
done  by  men,  whose  characters  and  intentions,  in  the  general, 
were  good  and  upnght ;  and  that  a  good  cause  has  frequently 
l»een  maintained  by  methods  that  would  not  bear  a  rigorous 
examination.  What  I  have  said  with  brevity  on  this  subject 
11  confirmed  and  amplified  by  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Hisloire 
its  Pravinees  l/nUt^  and  the  Bibiioth,  Choisie^  tom.  ii.  p.  134. 
and  also  by  GaOTius,  in  his  jipGlogeticut  eorum^  qui  Holiandim 
€t  WestfrL'ui  et  vuinis  quibusdum  naiionibus  pr^fuerant  anie 
mutaiiomm  qus  evenitf  An,  161 8.  The  life  of  Olden  barn  B« 
▼ILOT,  written  in  Dutch,  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  410, 
in  the  year  1648.  The  history  of  his  trial,  and  of  the  judg- 
ittent  pronounced  on  the  famous  triumvirate,  mentioned 
above,  was  drawn  byGaRAao  Brandt,  from  authentic  re* 
cords,  and  published  under  the  following  title  :  Histoire  van  de 
Ilecbt.piegtnge  geboudcn  in  d^njgann  1618  et  1619,  omtrent  de 
dru  gtvangene  Heeren  Johann  Van  OLDRi^BARNEVELDTy 
'RoMBOUT  HooGBRBEtTs,  en  Hugo  db  Groot  ;  a  third 
edition  of  this  book,  augmented  with  Annotations,  was  pub» 
lished  in  4to,  at  Rofierdam^  in  the  year  1723.  The  history  of 
the  iff e  and  yietiofu  o/'Grotius,  composed  in  Dutch  by  Cas* 
FAR  Brandt  and  Adrian  Van  Cattenburgh,  and  drawn 
mostly  from  original  papers,  casts  a  considerable  degree 
of  light  on  the  history  of  the  transactions  now  before  us* 
This  fetmous  work  was  published  in  the  year  1727,  in  two  vo« 
lumes  in  folio,  at  Dort  and  Armterdam^  under  the  following 
title  :  Histoire  van  bet  ieven  des  Heeron  HuiG  de  Groot,  hes'* 
ebreven  tot  den  Anfaug  van  %yn  Gesandcbap  wegens  de  Koningtnne 
en  Kroonevan  Zweden  aantt  Hofvan  Vrankrycb  door  Caspar  a 
Brandt,  en  vervoigt  tot  %yn  dood  door  Adrian  Van  Cat- 
tenburgh. Those  who  desire  to  form  a  true  and  accurate 
notion  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Grotius,  and  to  see 
him  as  it  were  near  hand,  must  have  recourse  to  this  excellent 
work  ;  since  all  the  other  accounts  of  this  great  man  are  insi* 
pid,  lifeless,  and  exhibit  little  else  than  a  poor  shadow,  in- 
Vol.  V.  •     G  g  •  stead 


r    / 
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CENT,  any  yiolation  of  the  laws,  but  merelj  urith  de** 
SBCT.'a  partiog  from  the  establishel  religion,  tlieir  cmm 
Pa^t  iL  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  rendered  it  cogntt 
'  zable  by  a  civil  tribunal.  That,  however,  this  cause 
might  be  regularly  condemned,  it  was  judgdi 
proper  to  bring  it  before  an  ecclesiastical  asseso^ 
bly,  or  national  synod.  This  method  of  proceeds 
ing  was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  priocipki 
of  the  Calvinists,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  kpi« 
ritual  concerns  and  religious  controrerriea*  ou^hlF 
to  be  judged  and  decided  by  an  ccclesiaadcaL  as^ 
sembly  or  council  (mi). 

itcad  of  s  real  and  adiiDatcd  tabttancc*  The  life  of  Oa4>Tim 
imposed  by  BuaiONi  in  French,  and  pobliahed  iuooentid^ 
at  Parti  and  Amtierdttm^  in  two  voliuncs  8n>,  dctenres  pcr^ 
hapa  to  be  indnded  in  this  general  cdiaore  ;  it  is  at  leaat  afcrf 
indifferent  and  superficial  perfomMUKe*  slrThere  appeared  ia 
tLMoMd  a  warm  Tindication  of  die  memory  of  this  greaS  fum% 
inaworkpuUifthedat  IMfi^  ia  17S7,  and  entitled,  Qnt&thr 
nu  ah  augmt  ^kreciaiioHihtt  vhuScati  /  acctdk  *ar^fi9rtm  ^99$ 
turn  edii0rum  turn  mu&ionmf  Consfeehu  Trifktu  See  tlie  ftk 
lowing  note. 

^t  (/)Dr  MotHBiM,  howrrerimpaftnli  teems  to  have  eoa* 
suited  more  the  authors  of  one  side  than  of  the  other  ;  probt* 
bly  because  they  are  more  numerous,  and  more  universaDf 
known*  When  he  published  this  history,  the  world  was  not 
fiiToured  with  the  Lettersy  Memoirif  and  NegotuOkms  rf  Sr 
Dudley  Carlcton  :  which  Lord  Rotstom  (now  Ejulof 
Hardwick)  drew  forth  some  years  ago  firom  his  inestimable 
treasure  of  historical  manuscripts^  and  presented  to  the  pnblici 
or  rather  at  first  to  a  select  number  of  persons^  to  whoan  he  dis- 
tributed a  small  number  of  copies  of  these  Negotmtimu^  printed 
at  his  own  expence.  They  were  soon  trandated  both  into 
Dutch  and  French  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  aflvmed,  that 
the  spirit  of  party  is  no  where  discoverable  in  them,  yet  they 
contain  anecdotes  with  respect  both  to  OLDENSARiiiTBLDr 
and  GaoTivsy  that  the  Arminians,  and  the  other  patrons  of 
these  two  great  men,  have  been  studious  to  conceal  These 
anecdotes,  though  they  may  not  be  at  aH  sufficient  to  jostiiy 
the  severities  exercised  against  these  eminent  men,  woidd*  how* 
ever,  have  prevented  Dr  Mosheim  from  saying  that  he  knew 
not  under  what  pretext  they  were  arrested. 

fA  (m)  The  Calvinists  are  not  particular  in  this;  and  in- 
deed it  is  natural  that  debates,  purely  theological,  shonU  be 
diKUsscd  in  an  assembly  of  difines. 

VI. 
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VI.  Accordingly  a  synod  was  convoked  at  Dcrt,  ^  ^^  '^^ 
m  the  year  1618,  by  the  counsels  and  influence  ofsxcT.'ii. 
Prince  Maurice  («),  at  which  were  present  ecclc-  PaktH; 
siastical  deputies  from  the  United  Provinces,  as  -pi^^  ^Q^d 
akofrom  the  churches  of  England,  Hessia,  Bremen^  of  D«rt. 
Switzerland^  and  the  Palatinate,  The  leading 
men  among  the  Arminians  appeared,  before  this 
fiimous  assembly,  to  defend  their  cause ;  and  they 
had  at  their  hfead,  Simon  Episcopius,  who  was,  at 
Abftt  time,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  had 
^formerly  been  the  disciple  of  Arminius,  and  was 
admired,  even  by  his  enemies,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his  learn* 
ing,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  This  emi- 
nent man  addressed  a  discourse,  full  of  modera- 
tion, gravity,  and  elocution,  to  the  assemble^ 
divines;  but  this  was  no  sooner  finished^  than  dif. 
jkulties  arose,  which  prevented  the  conference  the 
Arminians  had  demanded,  in  order  to  shew  the 
grounds,  in  reason  and  scripture>  on  which  theit 
opinions  were  founded.  The  Arminian  deputies 
proposed  to  begin  the  defence  of  their  cause  by 
refuting  the  opinions  of  the  Calvinists,  their  ad* 
versaries.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  sy* 
nod,  which  looked  upon  the  Arminians  as  a  set 
of  men  that  lay  under  the  charge  of  heresy ;  and 
therefore  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  first 
to  declare  andjprove  their  own  opinions,  before 

fld^  (fl)  Our  author  always  forgets  to  mention  the  order  is^ 
tued  out  by  the  States-general  for  the  convocation  of  this  fa^ 
mous  synod  ;  and  by  his  manner  of  expressing  himself,  and  par« 
llcularly  by  the  phrase  (Mauri tig  auctore)^  would  seem  to 
innnnate,  that  it  was  by  the  prince  that  this  assembly  was  call- 
ed together.  The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of  convoking  thit 
•jnod  was  questioned  by  Olden  barn  e  veldt,  who  maintain- 
ed that  the  States-general  had  no  sort  of  authority  in  matter^ 
c£  religion,  not  even  the  power  of  assembling  a  synod  \  affirm* 
ing  that  this  was  an  act  of  sovereignty,  that  belong -d  to  each 
province  separately  and  respectively.      See  Carl  Eton's  Lft* 
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c  v^iT*'  ^^^y  could  be  allowed  to  combat  the  sentiments 
sscr.n.  of  others.  The  design  of  the  Anninians,  in  the 
pajit^ik proposal  they  made,  was  probably  to  get  the 
people  on  their  side,  by  such  an  uofiiTOurable  re- 
presentation of  the  Calvinistical  system,  andof  tht 
harsh  consequences,  that  seem  dedocible  from  ic^ 
as  might  excite  a  disgust  in  the  minds  of  thoM 
that  were  present,  against  its  pArons  and  abet- 
tors. And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons,  that  engaged  the  membeis 
of  the  synod  to  reject  this  proposal,  was  a  consi- 
deration of  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  £pisco« 
PIUS,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  effects  thef 
might  produce  upon  the  multitude.  When  sll 
the  methods  employed  to  persuade  the  Arming 
ans  to  submit  to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  pn>- 
*  posed  by  the  synod,  proved  ineffectual,  they  were 
excluded  from  that  assembly,  and  returned  homSf 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  rigour  and  partiality 
with  which  they  had  been  treated.  Their  came 
was  nevertheless  tried  in  their  absence,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  strict  examination  of  their  wri- 
tings, they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pestilential 
errors,  and  condemned  as  corrupters  of  the  true 
religion.  This  sentence  was  followed  by  its  na- 
tural effects,  which  were  the  excommunication  of 
the  Arminians,  the  suppression  of  their  religious 
assemblies,  and  the  depravation  of  their  ministers, 
In  this  unhappy  contest,  the  candid  and  impartial 
observer  will  easily  perceive  that  there  were  faults 
committed  on  both  sides.  Which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  is  most  worthy  of  censure  is  a 
point,  whose  discussion  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  {p). 

VIL 

• 

{o)  The  writers  who  have  giren  accounts  of  the  synod  of 
Don  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Albert.  Fabricius,  in  his  Bi^ 
Roth.  Grsc,  vol.  xi.  p.  723.  The  most  ample  account  of  tbi* 
famous  assembly  has  been  givea  by  Br  am  or,  in  the  tecood 

aod 
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VII.  Wc  shall  not  here  appreciate  either  the^  ^  N  t. 

1  /•    1        1-    •  «  XVII 

merit  or  demerit  of  the  divines,  that  were  assem-  s  Cq  t.  \u 
bled  in  this  famous  synod  ;  but  we  cannot  help^ART  m. 
observing  that  their  sanctity,  wisdom,  and  virtue  ^^j;^^^ 
have  been  exalted  beyond  all  measure  by  the  Cal  ment  that 
vinists,  while  their  parualiiy,  violence,  and  their T^'^V*''' 
Other  detects,  have  been  exaggerated  with  a  cer-ccraingthu 
tain  degree  of  malignity  by  the  Arminians  {p}.^^^^' 
There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  that,  among  the 
members  of  this  assembly,  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  the  Arminians,  there  were  several  persons 
equally  distinguished  by  their  learning,  piety,  and 
integrity,  who  acted  with  upright  intentions,  and 
had  not  the  leasi  notion,  that  the  steps  they  were 
taking,  or  encouraging,  were  at  alUinconsistent 
with  equity  and  wisdom.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  the  Arixii- 
nians  had  reason  to  complain  of  several  circum- 
stances that  strike  us  in  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able period.     It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that 

mud  third  ▼c^umes  of  hit  ffitary  tfthe  Reformation  in  the  United 
Pr9vince.  ;  but,  as  this  author  is  an  Arminian,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  compare  his  relation  with  a  work  of  the  learned 
I«£YDEKKER,  in  which  the  piety  and  justice  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  synod  arc  vindicated  against  the  censures  of  Brandt. 
This  work,  which  is  composed  in  Dutch,  was  published  in 
two  volumes  in  4to,  at  Amtteruamy  in  the  year  1 705  and  f  707, 
under  the  following  title  :  Eere  van  de  NationaU  Synode^  van 
Dordrect  voorgeitaan  en  hevistigd  tegen  de  be  cufdingen  van 
G*  Brandt.  After  comparing  diligently  these  two  produc- 
tions, I  could  see  no  enormous  error  in  Brandt  $  for,  in 
truth,  these  two  writers  do  not  so  much  differ  about  facts,  at 
Cbcy  do  in  the  reasoning  they  deduce  from  them,  and  in  their 
Accounts  of  the  causes  from  whence  they  proceeded.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Letters  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  Mr  John  Hales  of  Eaton^  who  was  an  impartial  spec- 
tator of  the  proceedings  of  this  famous  synod,  and  who  relates 
with  candour  and  simplicity  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

(p)  All  that  appeared  unfair  to  the  Arminians  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  synod,  has  been  collected  together  in  a  Dutch 
book,  entitled)  NulUteten^  Miihandt^lingen,  ende  anhyllike  Procedu* 
tiny  det  Nationalen  Synodi gehouden  b'tnnen  Dardrecht^  &c. 
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^  xvn.^'  ^^  ^"^"  ^^  ^^^^  community  was  a  point  noC  only 
tf  E  c  T.  iL  premeditated,  but  determined  even  befoie  the 
?  ^2  '^  nieeting  of  the  national  synod  (f  y ;  and  that  thii 
synod  was  not  so  much  assembled  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  was  worthy  of  toleration  and  indulgeoee,  as  to 
publish  and  execute,  with  a  certain  solemnity,  witk 
an  air  of  justice,  and  with  the  suffrage  and  consent 
of  foreign  divines,  whose  aiiliiority  was  respectabky 
a  sentence  already  drawn  up  and  agpreed  upon  bj 
those  who  had  the  principal  directionin  these  alBiun. 
It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the^accusen  and 
adversaries  of  the  Arminians  were  their  judges, 
and  that  Booerman,  who  presided  in  thisfamooi 
synod,  was  distinguished  by  his  peculiar  hatred cf 
that  sect;  that  neither  the- Dutch  nor  fordgn  d>> 
vines  had  the  liberty  of  giving  their  suffrage  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  private  sentiments^  but  was 
obliged  to  deliver  the  opinions  of  the  princes  and 
kna^strates,  of  whose  orders  they  were  the  depo- 
sitaries (r) ;  that  the  influence  of  the  lay  de^atieSi 
who  appeared  in  the  synod  with  commissions  firom 
the  States-general  and  the  prince  of  Orange^  wss 
3till  superior  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  ipembers, 
who  sat  as  judges  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  solemn 
promise,  made  to  the  Arminians,  when  they  were 
summoned  before  the  synod,  that  they  should  h 
allowed  the  freedom  of eKplaimng  and  defending  ibiiT 

f^^  (^)  This  assertion  is  of  too  weighty  a  nature  to  be  adi 
vanced  without  sufficient  proof.  Our  author  quotes  no  autho- 
rity for  it. 

fi^  (r)  Here  our  author  has  ^Ileu  into  a  palpable  mistake* 
The  Dutch  divines  had  no  commission  but  from  their  respective 
consistories,  or  subordinate  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  nor  are 
fhey  ever  depositaries  of  the  orders  of  thdr  magistratesi  whQ 
have  lay-deputies  to  represent  them  both  in  provincial  and  na- 
tional synods.  As  to  the  Engh'sh  and  other  foreign  doctors 
f  hat  appeared  in  the  synod  of  Dwt^  the  case  perhaps  may  have 
^een  somewhat  different* 


•  • 
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opinions  as  far  as  tbey  thought  proper^  or  necessary  cent. 
i9  their  justification^  was  manifestly  violated  (/).    sict/ii. 
VIIL  The  Arminians,  in  consequence  of  tbe  p  a  a  t  u. 
decision  of  tbe  synod,  were  considered  as  endmies  •^J^Tfiliteof 
of  their  country  and  of  its  established  religion ;  iheArmini- 
and  they  were  accordingly  treated  with  great  se-  JT^*,^*^* 
verity.   Tbey  were  deprived  of  all  their  posts  and  ihrt. 
employ oientSy  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil;  and, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  yet  more  intolerable 
instance  of  the  rigour  of  their  adversaries,  their 
ministers  were  silenced,  and  their  congregations 
were  suppressed.    They  refused  obedience  to  tbe 
order,  by  which  their  pastors   were   prohibited 
from    performing,    in    public,   their  ministerial 
functions ;  and  this  drew  upon  themselves  anew 
Ibe  resentment  of  their  superiors,  who  punished 
them  by  fines,  imprisonment,    exile,  and  other 
marks  of  ignominy.     To  avoid  these  vexations, 
many  of  them  retired  to  Antwerp^  others  fled  to 
Franci  ;  while  a  considerable  number,  accepting 
the  invitation  sent  to  them  by  Fr£D£RICK>  duke 
of  Holstein^  formed  a  colony,  which  settled  in  the 
dominions  of  that  prince,  and  built  for  them- 
stlres  a  handsome  town  called  Frederickstadt^  in 
Che  duchy  of  Sleswick^  where  they  still  live  happy 
■nd  unmolested,  in  the  open  profession  and  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.     The  heads  of  this  co^ 
lony  were  persons  of  distinction,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  on  account 
of  these  troubles,  particularly  Adrian  Vandsr 
Wael,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  the  new 
city  {u)»      Among  the  persecuted  ecclesiastics, 

who 

(/^  See  Le  Vassor,  Hlstotre  du  RfgnedeLovis  XIIL  torn. 
iS«  liTT.  xii.  p.  365.  366. — and  Mosheim's  preface  to  the 
Latin  translatioa  of  Hale's  account  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
?•  394—400. 

(11)  The  .history  of  this  colony  is  accurately  related  in  the 
famous  letters  published  by  Philip  Limborch  and  Chris- 
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^  xvn  ^*  ^^®  followed  this  colony,  were,  the  fiimous  VoR* 

stcriL  STius,  who,  by  bis  religious  aentimentt,  which 

^^>^^T^,  differed  but  little  from  the  Sociniao  t^tem,  had 

rendered  the  Arminians  patticolarly  odious,  G&i- 

¥iNGKHovius,  a  mail  of  a  resolute  spirit,  who  had 

been  pastor  at  Rotterdam,  Goulart,  G&Kiriixa, 

•  Waltxrs,  Narsius,  and  others  (w): 

Thtf  are     ;  IX.  After  the  death  of  Prince  MAURicSt  which 

^'^ile.  ^^PP^i^^^  1"  ^^^  y^^^  i^>^5f  the  Arminian  exiles 
"  experienced  the  mildness  and  clemency  of  hit 
brother  and  successor  Fredxriq  Henry,  under 
whose  administration  they  were  recalled  from  hz- 
niahmenr,  and  restored  to  their  former  reputation 
and  tranquillity.  Thoae  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  kingdom  of  France^  and  in  the  Spanish  Ne^ 
fberlands^  were  the  first  thlt  embraced  this  occa* 
sion  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  where 
they  erected  churches  in  several  places,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  cities  of  ^fls/|mi|!ajn  and  JEol* 
'  terdam^  under  the  mild  shade  of  a  religious  tole* 
ration.  That  they  might  also  have  a  public  se- 
minary of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  their 
youth,  and  the  propagation  of  their  theological 
principles,  they  founded  a  college  at  Amsterdam^ 
in  which  two  professors  were  appointed  to  instruct 
the^candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  sacred  and 
profane.  Simon  Episcopius  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  theology  among  the  Arminians ;  and, 
since  his  time,  the  seminary  now  mentioned  has 

IAN  HAftvsoBKEii*  entitled,  EpUuls  frsjtmUhm  ei  truSiomm 
mrar^m  Ecclesiastics  ct  Tbeologksy  of  which  the  last  edition  wai 
pubb'shed  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam^  in  the  year  1 704. — See  also 
Jo..  MoLLBui  Inirothutto  m  Histor.  Cbertonei  CimhrtcSfV*  ii. 
p.  108. — and  Pom  TOP  F  IDA  MI  JinnaUs  Eccletls  Dankm  JKfh^ 

maticif  torn.  iii.  p-  7I4« 

(w)  For  an  ample  account  of  Vorstius,  sec  Jo.  Molleei 
C'mhria  LUerata^  torn.  iL  p.  931.  a»al«op.  242.  247.  249. 
I  2S5'  57^-  where  we  find  a  particular  accoual  of  the  other  ec- 

clesiastics above  mentioned* 
^  ^)Ceil 
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been,  generally  speaking,  furnished  with  profes-C  E  NT. 
sors  eminent  for  their  learning  and  genius,  suchs^^n. 

as     COURCELLES,     PoELENBURO,    LiMBORCH,     LePail-tU. 
CleRC.  Ca'ITENBURGH  («),  and  WeTSTEIN.  fh«adcnt 

X.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  original  andmodem 
difference  between  the  Arminians  and  the  Gal-  ?S^J![. 
Tinists  was  entirely  confined  to  the  jfe;^  pointfnm. 
mentioned  above,  relative  to  the  doctrines  of 
Predestination  and  Grace ;  and  it  was  the  doc- 
trine o^tht  former  concerning  these  points  alone 
that  occasioned  their  condemnation  in  the  synod 
of  Don.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  these 
five  points,  as  explained  at  that  time  by  the  Ar« 
minians,  seemed  to  ditfer  very  little  from  the 
^Lutheran  system.  But  after  the  synod  of  Dort^ 
and  more  especially  after  the  returnof  the  Armi- 
nian exiles  into  their  native  country,  the  theolo* 
gical  system  of  this  community  underwent  a  re-i 
markable  change,  and  assumed  an  aspect,  that 
distinguished  it  entirely  from  that  of  all  other 
Christian  churches'.  For  then  they  gave  a  new 
explication  of  these ^z;^  ar/iV/^/,  that  made  themi 
almost  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  divine  succours  in  the  work 
of  conversion,  and  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Nay, 
they  went  still  further,  and,  bringing  the  greatest 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  before  the  tri« 
bunal  of  reason,  they  modified  them  considerably^ 
and  reduced  them  to  an  excessive  degree  of  sim- 
plicity, Arminius,  the  parent  and  founder  of 
the  community,  was,  undoubtedly,  the  inventor 
of  this  new  form  of  doctrine,  and  taught  it  to  his 
disciples  {j) ;  but  it  was  first  digested  into  a  re- 
gular 

(x)  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  these  and  the  other  Ar- 
iniotan  writers  given  by  Adrian  Van  CATTENBUROHy  in  his 
3iiRotbeca  Serif  torum  Remonstrantium^  printed  in  6vo,  at  Am^ 
iter  dam  9  in  the  year  1728. 

(jr)  It  is  a  common  opinion^  that  the  ancient  Ajminians, 
Hfbo  flourisheil  before  the  synod  of  Dori^  were  much  more 

soupd 
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CENT,  gular  system,  and  embellished  with  the  charms. 
$s?t!'ii.  of  a  masculine  eloquence,  by  Episcopios,  whose 
Part  iL learning   and   genius  have   given   him  a  place 

among  the  Arminian  doctors,  next  to  their  foun* 

der  iz). 

XI. 

sound  in  their  opinions,  and  strict  in  their  moralf|  than  thoK 
who  have  lived  after  this  period ;  that  AaMiMi us  himself  only 
rejected  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  what 
he  took  to  be  its  immediate  consequences,  adopting  in  all 
other  points  the  doctrines  received  in  the  Reformed  churches : 
but  that  his  disciples,  and  more  espcciaUy  Episcopiut,  had 
boldly  transgressed  the  bounds  that  had  been  wisely  prescribed 
by  their  master,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Pelagians,  and  even 
to  the  Socinians.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  opinion  commonly  en- 
tertained concerning  this  matter.  But  it  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, evident  to  me,  that  Arminius  himself  had  laid  the  |^ 
of  that  theological  system,  that  was,  in  after  times,  embraced 
by  his  followers,  and  that  he  had  instilled  the  main  principles 
of  it  into  the  minds  of  his  disciples  ;  and  that  these  latter,  and 
particularly  Episcopius,  did  really  no  more  than  bring  this 
plan  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  and  propagate,  with 
more  courage  and  perspicuity,  the  doctrines  it  contained.  I 
have  the  testimony  of  Arminius  to  support  this  notion,  be- 
sides many  others  that  might  be  alleged  in  its  behalf;  for,  in 
the  last  will  made  by  this  eminent  man,  a  little  before  his  death, 
he  plainly  and  positively  declares,  that  the  great  object  he  had 
in  view,  in  all  his  theological  and  ministerial  labours,  was  to 
unite  in  one  community,  cemented  by  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
charity,  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  the  papists 
excepted ;  his  words,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  funeral  ora- 
tion, which  wa8Com}.osedon  occasion  of  his  death  by  Bertius, 
are  as  follow :  £a  proposut  et  docui  ....  qu£  ad propagattonem 
amplificaiionemque  vcritatif  re'igionU  Chritfiamtf  vert  Dei  cuJttUf 
eommunis  pietatisf  et  sanct£  Inter  homines  convenionis^  denlque  ad 

CONVENIENTEM    ChRISTIANO     NOMINI     TRANQ17ILLITATEII 
ET  ?AC^MJuxiaverl/um  Dei  ?OSShST  CONFERRE,  EXCLUDENS 

IX  lis  PAPATUM,  cum  quo  nulla  unttas  Jidiei^  nullum pletatu  aui 
Christians  pacit  vinculum  servari  potest.  These  words,  in  their 
amount,  coincide  perfectly  with  the  modern  system  of  Armi- 
nianism,  which  extends  the  limits  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
relaxes  the  bonds  of  fratcr  al  communion  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Christians  of  all  sects  and  of  all  denominations,  whatever 
their  sentiments  and  opinions  may  be  (papists  excepted),  may 
be  formed  into  one  religious  body,  and  five  together  in  brotheriy 
love  and  concord. 

(z)  The  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  composed  in  Latin 
by  the  learned  and  judicious  Limborch,  and  is  singularly 

worthy 
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XI,  The  great  and  ultimate  end  the  Arminians  cent. 
•cem  to  have  in  view,  is,  that  Christians,  though  $  i  c  t.  n. 
divided  in  their  opinions,  may  be  united  in  fra-PARTiu 
ternal  charity  and  love,  and  thus  be  formed  into  .^!jJ7J[^ 
one  family  or  community,  notwithstanding  the  end  propo- 
diversity  of  their  theological  sentiments.    In  or-^J^.^ 
der  to  execute  their  benevolent  purpose,  they  system,aii< 
maintain,  that  Christ  demands  from  his  servants  Jj^^^*** 
more  virtue  than  faitb;  that  he  has  confined  that 
belief  which  is  essential  to  salvation  to  a  few  ar- 
ticles ;   that,  on   the   other  hand,  the  rule$  of 
practice  he  has  prescribed  are  extremely  large  in 
their  extent ;  and  that  charity  and  virtue  ought  * 

to  be  the  principal  study  of  true  Christians.  Their 
definition  of  a  true  Christian  is  somewhat  latitu- 
dinarian  in  point  of  belief.  According  to  their 
account  of  things,  every  person  is  a  genuine  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  "  i.  Who  re- 
♦*  ceives  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  more  especially 
•*  the  New  Testament,  as  the  rule  of  his  faith, 
"  however  he  may  think  proper  to  interpret  and 

explain  these  sacred  oracles ;  2.  Who  abstains 
*'  from  idolatry  and  polytheism,  with  all  their 
^'  concomitant  absurdities;  3.  Who  leads  a  de- 
**  cent,  honest,  and  virtuous  life,  directed  and 
••  regulated  by  the  laws  of  God;  and  4.  Who 
^^  never  discovers  a  spirit  of  pej^ecution,  discord", 
<*  or  ill-will,  towards  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
**  their  religious  sentiments,  or  in  their  manner 
*•  of  interpreting  the  holy  Scriptures."  Thus 
the  wide  bosom  of  the  Arminian  church  is  opened 
to  all  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  however 
essentially  they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
theological  opinions.  The  papists  alone  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  extensive  communion,  and  this 

worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  It  was  published  at  jtuutcrdam^ 
pk  8vO|  in  the  year  1701. 

because 
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^^j^y^i^"^- because  they  esteem  it  lawful  (a)  to  persecute 
9bct.il  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Ro» 
^^^^Jj^^  man  pontiff  (^).  It  is  not  our  design  here  either 
to  justify  or  condemn  these  latudinarian  terms  of 
communion ;  it  is  true,  indeed,  that,  if  other 
Christian  churches  adopted  them,  diFcrsitj  of 
sentiments  would  be  no  longer  an  obstacle  to 

mutual  love  and  concord. 

• 

C^^  (a)  It  18  not  only  on  account  cl  ihdr  ftruewimg  ipirk^ 
but  abo  on  account  of  their  idolairatu  worsi^^  that  the  Ami* 
nians  exclude  the  Papist*  finom  their  commuoion.  See  dkc  fiat 
lowing  note. 

{h)  For  a  full  and  accurate  reprcientation  of  this  matter,  the 
reader  need  acarcdy  have  recourse  to  any  other  treatise  than 
that  which  is  published  in  the  first  vblnme  of  the  works  of 
Episcopius  (p*508.)f  under  the  fbUowing  title :  Ferus  7&t* 
bpu  RnMMtransy  live  vers  Remoiuiramimm  Tbtok^iM  de  errmh 
ithu  ^SAutdm  dteimratio.    This  treatise  is  written  with  precisioa 
and  perspicuity.     Li  Clekc»  in  the  DnBeMim  prefixed  to  his 
Latin  translation  of  Dr  Hammond's  Paraphrase  aad  Ccmmoh 
tary  §m  iie  New  Testament^  gives  a  brief  account  of  /the  Ai> 
minian  principles  and  terms  of  communion  in  the  following 
words,  aiddressed  to  the  learned  men  of  that  sect:  Tou  declare^ 
says  he,  thai  they  only  are  excluded  from  yow  commmrnon^  whe 
are  chargeable  with  idolatry^ who  do  not  receive  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures  as  the  rule  of  faith — who  trance  upon  the  precepts  ef 
Christ  hy  their  licentious  manners  and  actions — and  who  perse* 
eute  those  who  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  religion  *•     Many 
writers  affirm,  that  the  Arminians  acknowledge  as  their  bre* 
thren  all  those  who  receive  that  form  of  doctrine  that  is  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  ApostUs  Creed.    But  that  these 
writers  are  mistaken,  appears  sufiBdently  from  what  has  been 
already  said  on  this  subject  \  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
express  testimony  of  Le  Clerc,  who  (in  his  Biblioth.  jlncicwu 
et  Mod.  tom.  xxv.  p.  no.)  declares,  that  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Arminians  admit  to  their  communion  all  those  who  receive 
the  Apostles  Creeds  his  words  are,  lis  se  tromfent  s  ils  (the  Ar- 
minians) qfi^ent  la  communion  a  tons  ceux,  qui  recoivent  Pcriturt 
ea'mte  comme  la  seule  regie  de  la  foe  et  des  maurSf  et  qui  ne  sont  m 
idolatres  ni  persecuteurs. 


•  The  original  wordt  of  Le  Clihc  tre,  Frvfttrl  ttUtU  •••.«•« 
Uxata  vo6is  cxcli/Ji  fui  (l)  itUUt^ria  smHt  cuitMmimeti,  (l)  fvi  mimimi  if* 
tent  tiripturam pro fdel  norma^iS)  qui  impyrh  wnrihus  tancta  Cbritti priKepie 
CMCHleani^  (4)  out  qui  tkiuqut  eliot  rtligionit  ceuse  vtxant, 

XU. 
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XII.  From  all  this  it  appears  plain  enough,  cent. 
that  the  Arminian  community  was  a  kind  of  med-  s  ^^t^u. 
left  composed  of  persons  of  different  principles,  Part  f£ 
and  that,  properly  speaking,   it   could  have  no.^ijJ^^^^^ 
fixed  and  stable  form  or  system  of  doctrine.   Tbe  man  Con- 
Arminians,  however,  foreseeing  that  this  circum-^*?*^"^ 
stance  might  be  objected  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
reproach,  and  unwilling  to  pass  for  a  society  con- 
nected  by  no  common   principles  or   bond   of 
union,  have  adopted,  as  their  Confession  ofFaitb, 
a  kind  of  theological  system,  drawn  up  by  £pis- 
copius,  and  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
words  and  phrases  of  holy  Scripture  (r).     But  as 
none  of  their  pastors  are  obliged,  either  by  oath, 
declaration,  or  tacit  compact,  to  adhere  strictly 
to  this  confession,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  this  community, 
every  one  is  authorized  to  interpret  its  expressions 
(which  are  in  effect  susceptible  of  various  signifi- 
cations) in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  pecu- 
liar sentiments;   it   evidently   follows,   that  we 
cannot  deduce  from  thence  an  accurate  and  con* 
sistent  view  of  Arminianism,  or  know,  with  any* 
degree  of  certainty,  what  doctrines  are  adopted  or 
rejected  by  this  sect.    Hence  it  happens,  that  the 
Arminian  doctors  differ  widely  among  themselves 
concerning  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  Christianity  (^);  nor  are  they  universally  agreed 
or  entirely  uoilorm  in  their  sentiments  of  almost 
any  one  point,  if  we  except  the  doctrines  of  Pre- 

(f )  This  Confession  of  Faith  is  extant  in  Latin,  Dutch,  and 
German.  The  Latin  edition  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Episcofius,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  69 — Where  may  be  ibuxid 
also  a  Defence  of  this  Coufe4sion  against  the  objection  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  at  Leyden, 

(d)  They  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  together 
the  theological  writings  of  Episcopiusy  Courcblles,  Lim- 
BORCH,  Lfi  Clerc,  and  Cattenburgh,  will  see  clearly  the 
diversity  of  sentiments  that  reigns  among  the  Arminian  doctors. 

destination 


—     I 
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c  ft  N  T. destination  and  Grace.    They  all  indeed  oniiii* 
Sme^iL  OQously  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  excluded  thttif 
Pakt  iL  ancestors  from  the  communion  of  the  Reformed 
^-■'~^^'-''  churches,  even  thai  the  love  of  God  extends  itse^ 
equalfy  to  ail  tnankind  ;  that  no  mortal  is  rendirid 
finally  unhappy  by  an  eternal  and  invincible  decree; 
and  that  the  misery  of  those  that  perish  comes  fronk 
themselves ;  but  they  explain  this  doctrine  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  in  which  it  was 
formerly  understood.     Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Arminians,  and 
whoever  opposes  it,  becomes  thereby  an  adver* 
aary  to  the  whole  community;  whereas  those 
whose  objections  are  levelled  at  particular  tenets 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Arminian 
divines,  cannot  be  said,  with  any  degree  of  pro* 
*  priety,  to  attack  or  censure  the  Arminian  church, 
whose  theological  system,  a  few  articles  excepted, 
is  vague  and  uncertain  (^),  ai^  is  not  character- 
iaed  by  any  fixed  set  of  doctrines  and  principles* 
Such  only  attack  certain  doctors  of  that  commu- 
nion, who  are  divided  among  themselves,  and  dc 
not  agree,  even  in  their  explications  of  the  doc^ 
trine  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  divine  love  and- 
mercy ;  though  this  be  the  fundamental  point 
that  occasioned  their  separation  from  the  Reform* 
ed  churches. 
,^^^/       XIII.  The  Arminian  church  makes  at  present 
^IteoT^-  but  an  inconsiderable  figure,  when  compared  with 
vinuuiiuii.  the  Reformed ;  and,  if  credit  may  be  given  to 
public  report,  it  declines  from  day  to  day.     The 


*  (f)  What  renders  the  Arminian  Confession  of  Faith  an 
uncertain  representation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  community, 
18,  the  liberty  in  which  every  pastor  is  indulged  of  departing 
from  it,  when  he  finds  any  of  its  doctrines  in  contradiction  with 
his  private  opinions.  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Arminian  Con* 
fesslon  of  Faitbf  in  the  third  volume  of  the  French  abridgment 
of  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Netherlands* 

Arminians 
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Arminians  haveftill  in  the  United  Provinces,  thirty  -  ^  ^^  "T. 
four  congregations  more  or  less  numerous,  which  s  ^  c  t.  il 
are  furnished  with  eighty-four  pastors;  besides Pa»t  !?• 
these,  their  church  at  Frederickstadt^  in  the  duchy 
of  Holsiein,  still  subsists.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said^  that  the  credit  and  influence  of  their  reli- 
gious principles  have  declined  with  the  external 
lustre  of  their  community;  since  it  is  well  known 
that  their  sentiments  were  early  adopted  in  seve- 
ral countries,  and  were  secretly  received  by 
many  who  had  not  the  courage  to  profess  them 
openly.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  established  church  of 
Enghthd^  whose  clergy,  generally  speaking,. since 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  have  embraced^ 
the  Arminian  doctrine  concerning  Predeftinatio^ 
and  Grace;  and,  since  the  reftoration  of  CHARLEtfi 
II.,  have  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to  many^ 
other  tenets  of  the  Arminian  church.  Besides 
this,  whoever  has  any  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  must  know,  that,  in  many  of  the  courts 
of  Protestant  princes,  and  generally  speaking, 
among  those  persons  that  pretend  to  be  wiser  thaa 
the  multitude,  the  followiog  fundamental  prin*^ 
ciple  of  Arminianism  is  adopted :  <*  That  those 
•*  doctrines,  whose  belief  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
•'  are  very  few  in  number;  and  that  every  one  is  tot 
•*  be  left  at  full  liberty,  with  respect  to  his  private 
'*  sentiments  of  God  and  rehgion,  provided  his  ^  . 
**  life  and  actions  be  conformable  to  the  rultfs  of 
•*  piety  and  virtue."  Even  the  United  Provinces^ 
which  saw  within  their  bosom  the  defeat  of  Armi- 
nianism, are  at  this  time  sensible  of  a  considerable 
change  in  that  respect ;  for,  while  the  patrons  of 
Calvinism  in  that  republic  acknowledge,  that  the 
community,  which  makes  an  external  profession 
of  Arminianism,  declines  gradually  bo&h  in  its 
numbers  and  influence,  they,  at  the  same  time, 
complain,  that  its  doctrines  and  spirit  gain  ground 

from 
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c  xv?!*^*  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  insinuated 
8bct.il  themselves  more  or  less  into  the  bosom  of  the 

^A»T  II.  eftablished  church,  and  infected  the  theological 

system  of  many  of  those  very  pastors  who  are  ap* 

pointed  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  authority  of 

the  synod  of  Dort.    The  progress  of  Arminianism 

in  other  countries  is  abundantly  known ;  and  its 

votaries  in  France,  Geneva^  and  many  parts  of 

Switzerland^  are  certainly  very  numerous  {ee). 

The 

<dr  {ee)  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  observe  here, 
that  the  progress  of  jirmwianism  has  been  greatly  retarded. 
Bay,  that  its  cause  daily  declines  in  Germany  and  several  parts 
of  Switxerlandf  in  consequence  of  the  ascendant  which  the 
Leibnitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  hath  gained  in  these  coon* 
tries,  and  particularly  among  the  clergy  and  men  of  learning. 
X.EIBNITZ  and  Wolf,  by  attacking  tliat  liberty  of  indifferaui^ 
which  is  supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  a£Ung  not  only  with* 
9utf  but  against  motives,  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
jfrminian  system.     But  this  was  not  all :  for,  by  considenog 
that  multiplicity  of  worlds  that  compose  the  universe,   as  one 
System  or  Wbole^  whose  greatest  possible ^j^ir/ion  is  the  ulti- 
mate END  of  creating  goodness,  and  the  sovereign  purpose  of 
governing  wisdom,  they  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
elestinatlon  those  arbitrary  procedures  and  narrow  views,  with 
which  the  Calvinists  are  supposed  to  have  loaded  it,  and  gave 
it  a  new,   a  more  pleasing,  and  a  more  philosophical  aspecL 
As  the  Leibnitlans  laid  down  this  great  end,  as  the  supreme 
objeft  of  God's  universal  dominion,  and  the  scope  to  which  all 
his  dispensations  are  directed,  so  they  concluded,  that,  if  this 
end  was  proposed,  it  must  be  accomplished.  Hence  the  do<5inne 
of  necessity  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  Predestination  founded  in 
wisdom  and  goodness  :  a  necessity,  physical  and  mechanical  in 
the  motions  of  material  and  inanimate  things,  but  a  necessity, 
moral  and  spiritual  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  in  consequence  of  prepollent  motives,  which  pro- 
duce their  effects  with  certainty^  though  these  effects  be  con* 
tingent,  and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of  an  absolute  and  es- 
sentially immutable   fatality.     These  principles  are  evidently 
applicable  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  by  them  Frt- 
destination  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with  respect  to  its    , 
reasons  and  its  ends;  by  them  Irresistible  Grace  (irresistible  Iiis 
moral  sense)  is  maintained  upon  the  hypotheses  of  prepollent 
motives,  and  a  moral  necessity.    The  perseverance  of  the  Sainti 
is  also  explicable  upon  the  same  system,  by  a  scries  of  moral 
causes  producing  a  scries  of  moral  effects.     la  consequence 
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The  external  forms  of  divine  worship  and  eccle-c  e  n  t. 
siastical  government  in  the  Arminian  church  are  g  ^^^'11, 
almost  the  same  with  those  that  are  in  use  among  pi  rt  il 
the  Presbyterians.  As,  however,  the  leading  men 
among  the  Arminians  are  peculiarly  ambitious  of 
maintaining  their  correspondence  and  fraternal 
intercourse  with  the  church  of  England,  and 
leave  no  circumstance  unimproved  that  may  tend 
to  confirm  this  union  J  so  they  discover,  upon  all 
occasions,  their  dpprobatioil  of  the  episcopal  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  profess  to  regard 
it  as  most  ancient,  as  truly  sacred,  and  as  supe- 
rior to  all  other  institutions  of  church-poli- 
tyE/].  Hh 

CHAP. 

of  all  this,  several  divines  of  tlie  German  church  have  applied 
the  Leibnitian  and  WolHan  philosophy  to  the  illustration  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  \  and  the  leanied  Canzius  has  writteii 
k  book  expressly  to  shew  the  eminent  use  that  may  be  made  o£ 
that  philosophy  in  throwing  light  upon  the  chief  articles  of  our 
fkith.  See  Ifis  *'  Philosophiie  Leibiiitianae  &  Wolhana^  Usus. 
in  ThcologiS  per  ptecipxia  fidei  capita,  auctore  Israel.  Theoph. 
Canzio,''  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at  Franc- 
fort  and  Leipsic,  in  1749.  Sec  also  Wittembach's  '*  Tenta- 
men  Theologiaj  Dogmaticse  Methodo  Scifehtifica  pertractatae," 
ifrhich  was  published  in  three  vols  8vo.  at  Francfort  in  1747. 
See  above  all,  the  famous  work  of  Leibnitz,  entitled,  *'  Essais 
dc  Theodicee,  sur  la  Bohte  de  Dieu,  la  liberie  de  I'homme.  8c 
Porigine  du  mal." — It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  Leibnitian 
sybtem  has  been  embraced  by  very  few^  scarcely  by  any  of  the 
£nglish  Calvinists.  Can  this  be  owing  to  a  want  oi  incUna- 
tion  towards  philoso[)hical  discussions  I  'l*his  cannot  be  said. 
The  scheme  of  necessity,  and  of  partial  e\41's  tending  to  uni- 
versal gf)od,  has  indeed  been'  fostered  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  even  has  turned  some  zealous  Arminians  into  mo- 
derate and  philosophical  Calvinists.  Ijut  the  zealous  CalvinisiS 
have,  for  the  most  part,  held  firm  to  their  theology,  and  blend- 
ed no  philosophical  principles  with  their  system :  and  it  is  cer- 
tsun,  that  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  have  been  found,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  among  the  Arminians.  If  both  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  claim  a  Kiiig,  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  alone 
can  l;oqNt  of  a  Nowton,  a  Locke,  a  Clarke,  and  a  Boyle. 

if\  Hence,  to  omit  inuny  other  circumstances  that  shcn-  un* 
questionably  the  truth  of  ihiu  observation,  thv  Ariiiinians  hava 

Vol.  V.  H  h  b«;eii 
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^  ^^^^'  CHAP.    IV. 

Part  II.  *  ^c  History  of  tbc  Sect  called  Quakers. 

the  (^    nr^HE  sect  of  Quakers  received  this  denomina- 
i(«n-  X    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  1650,  from  Gervas^  Beitfiet^ 

^^[^  Esq,  a  justice  of  peace  in  Derbyshire  [^j,  partly 
on  account  of  the  convulsive  agitations  and,  shak- 
ings of  the  body  with  which  their  discourses  ta 
the  people  were  usually  attended^  aii^  partly  oa 
account  of  the  exhortation  addressed  to  tlus  ma* 
gistrate  by  Fox  and  his  companions,  who,  when 
they  were  called  before  hinii  di^ired  him  with  a. 
loud  voice  and  a  vehement  emotion  of  body,  to 
tremble  at  tbe  word  of  the  Lord.  However  sar- 
castical  this  appellation  may  be,  when  considered^ 
in  its  origin,  the  members  of  this  sect  are  willing 
to  adopt  it,  provided  it  be  rightly  understood; 
they  prefer,  nevertheless,  to  be  called,  in  allusion 
to  that  doctrine  that  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  their  association.  Children^  or  Confessors  of  light. 
In  their  conversation  and  intercourse  with  each 
other,  they  use  no  other  term  of  appellation  than 
that  of  Friend  [h]. 

This  sect  had  its  rise  in  England,  in  those  un- 
happy times  of  confusion,  anarchy,  and  civil 
discord,  when  every  political  or  religious  fanatic, 
that  had  formed  new  plans  of  government,  or  in- 
vented new  systems  of  theology,  came  foith  with 
his  novelties  to  public  \'iew,and  propagated  them 
with  impunity  among  a   fickle  and  unthinking 

multitude. 

been  at  great  pains  to  represent  Grotius,  their  hero  aiid  their  0- 
lacl**,  as  a  particular  admirer  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  which  he  preferred  before  all 
other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  See  what  Le  Clerc  ba$ 
published  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  Groliu5'> 
book,  De  Veritate  Rciigionis  Chrutiano'^  which  he  gave  at  the 
Hague  in  the  year  1724,  p.  376. 

I  ^J  ^cc  George  Sewel's  History  of  tbe  fakers y  p.  23.-* 
NcaPs  History  of  the  Puritans^  voL  iv,  p.  32. 

\b']  Sewel,  loc,  cit.  p,  624. 
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multitude.     Its  parent  and  founder  was  George  cent. 
Fox  [/],  a  shoemaker,  of  a  dark  and  melancholy  ^ct.^i. 
coinpiexion,  and  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  Part  il 
turn  of  mind.     Abput  the  year  1647,  ^hich  was 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  began  to 
stroll  through  several  counties  in  England,  giving 
himself  out  for  a  person  divinely  inspired,  and  ex- 

H  h  2  horting 

83*  [1*3  The  anonymous  writer  of  a  letter  to  Dr  Forraey, 
F.  R.  S.  published  by  Nicol,  seems  much  oflfended  at  Mr  For- 
mey  on  account  of  his  calling  George  Fox,  a  man  of  a  turbu- 
lent spirit,  &c.  He  telb  us  on  the  contrary,  that,  from  all  the 
infbisnatiiOQ  vcorthy.  of  credit  which  he  was  able  to  procure,  it 
appears,  tlvat  Fox  was  '*  a  man  of  so  meek,  contented,  easy,  stea- 
dy,  and  tender  a  disposition!  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  hit 
company,  that  he  exercised  no  authority  but  over  dvil,  and  that 
every  where,  and  in  all,  but  with  love,  compassion,  and  long 
**  suflfering.''  This  account  he  takes  from  Penn  j  and  it  is  very 
pcobabk  that  he  has  looked  no  farther,  unless  it  be  to  the  cW 
rious  portrait  which  Thomas  Ellwood,  another  Quaker,  has  gi- 
ven of  Fox,  a  portrait  in  which  there  is  such  an  affected  jingle 
of  words  as  shews  the  author  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  sentences,  than  to  a  true  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  his  original :  for  we  are  told  by  Ellwood  that  this 
same  George  Fox  was  deep  in  divine  knowledge,  powerful  in 
ipreachingy  fervent  in  prayer,  quick  in  discerning,  soimd  in  judg- 
ment (ruum  teneaiisj  flvmrz*^,— -manly  in  personage,  grave  m 
festure,  courteous  in  conversation,  weighty  in  communicarion^ 
^c.  &c.  After  having  thus  painted  George  after  the  fancy  of 
his  two  Brethren  (for  fancy  is  the  Quaker's  fountain  of  light 
and  tnith),  the  letter  writer  observes,  that  Dr  Formey  has  ta- 
ken his  account  of  George's  turbulence  and  fanaticism  from 
Moshiem's  EccUtiastical  History ,  As  Moshi£M  then  is  dead^ 
and  cannot  defend  himself,  may  I  be  permitted  to  beg  of  this 
anonymous  letter  writer,  who  appears  to  be  a  candid  and  ration- 
al man,  to  cast  an  eye  upon  Sewel's  History  of  the  ^aiers,  and 
to  follow  this  mr/i,  courteous^  and  modest  George,  running  like 
a  wild  man  through  several  counties,  refusing  homage  to  hii 
sovereign,  interrupting  the  ministers  in  the  public  celebration  of 
di\ine  service  af  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  and  Market  Bos- 
vrorth  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  learned  and  worthy  Dr 
Henry  More,  who  was  not  himself  without  a  strong  tincture  of 
enthusiasm,  and  who  looked  upon  Penn  as  a  pious  Christian, 
treated  nevertheless  George  Fox  as  a  melancholy  fanatic,  and 
as  one  possessed  ^vith  the  devil.  See  his  Myst,  of  CLdllmss^ 
B.  X.  ch.  xiii.     As  also  Sch':L  in  Dialogue^  v,  sect.  5. 
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CRN  T.hortino:  the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  thrf 
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Slct  II.  divine  word,  that  hes  hid  in  the  hearts  of  all  men^ 
pait  il  After  tlie  execution  of  Charles  1.  when  all  laws 
'  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  seemed  to  be  entire- 
ly suspended,  if  not  extinct,  Fox  exerted  his  fa- 
natical powers  with  new  vigour,  and  formed 
more  ambitious  and  extensive  vicu's.  Having  ac-» 
quired  a  considerable  number  of  disciples  of  both 
sexes,  wfro  were  strongly  infected  with '  his  w\Jd 
enthusiasm,  he  excited  great  tumults  in  sevei 
parts  oi Eyigland ;  and  in  the  year  1650,  went  so 
far  as  to  disturb  the  devotion  of  those  that  were 
assembled  in  the  churches  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic worship,  declaring,  that  all  such  assemblies 
were  useless  and  unchristian.  For  these  extrava- 
gances, both  he  and  bis  companions  were  frequent- 
ly cast  into  prison,  and  chastised,  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  by  the  civil  magistrate  [>i}. 

II.  The 

[^2  Besides  the  ordinary  writers  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  birtory 
of  this  century,  the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Cro* 
Cbii  Hisioria  ^tiakeriana,  Tnl/us  Libris  comprebensa^  the  se- 

cund  edition  of  which  was  published  in  8vo  at  Amsterdam,  in 
the  year  1703.   A  physician  named  Kolhansius,  who  was  bom  » 
J.ulherai.,  but  turned  Quaker,  published  critical  remarks  upon 
tliis  history,  under  the  title  of  DilucidationeSy  \\\\\c\i  were  first 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year    1696.       And    it   must  be 
acknowltdged,  that  there  are   many  inaccuracies  in  the  history 
of  Crocsius  ;  it  is,  however,  much  less  faulty  than  another  his- 
tory of  this  sect,  which  was  published  at  Cclogn  in    1 2mo,  In 
the  year  1692,  under  the  following  title  :    **  Hi«toire  abregcc 
"  de  la  naissance  et  du  progres  du  Kouakerisme  avec   ccUc  dc 
"  ses  dognies  •,"  for  the  anonymous  author  of  this  latter  histo- 
ry, instead  of  relating  well  attested  facts,  has  compiled  without 
either  discernment  or  choice,  such   an   extravagant  medley  ot 
truih  and  falsehood,  as  is  rather   adapted    to   excite  laugbtcr 
t^  nn  to  administer  instruction.     i;ce  the  second  book  of  Croc- 
siu^'s    Ilii for/a    ^whcrianay   p.   322.  and    376.    as  also  Le 
(  ItTC,  Bitlioth.  Vtiiversellc  et  Historique^  torn.   xxii.  p.  Sy"^ 
niie  most  ample  and  authentic  accuunt  of  thissect  is  that^^^'J^" 
w.i^  composed   by  George  Se\\ el,  from   a   great   varifty  cw  gr- 
nuint*  records,  and  partly  from  the   j'apers    oi  Fox,  its  fcuno- 
♦r,  and  published  under  the  follo%\in:<  title  :   '*  'Ihe  History  <it 
the  Christian  people  called  Quakers."  This  work  is  reinarKat.f 
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II.  The  first  association  oi  fakers  was   com-c  en  t- 
posed  mostly  of  visionary  faaatics,  and  of  persons  i^^!J["f  j 
that  really    seemed   to   be  difiordeied   in  their  k^rtii.' 
brams;  and  hence  they  committed  many  enormi-       ^     ■' 
tiej>,  which  the  modern  Quakers  endeavour  to  alle- aticmpu  of 
viate  and  diminish,  but  which  they  neither  pretend  ti^-^««ct 
to  justify  nor  to  approve.    For  the  gi^^utest  part  of  ^omwcU. 
them  were  riotous  and  tumultuous  in  the  highest 
degreej  and  even  their  female  disciples,  forgettmg 
the  dehcacy  and  decency  peculiar    to   their  sex, . 
bore  their  part  in  these  disorders.    They  ran,  like 
Bacchanals,  through  the  towns  and  villages,   de- 
claiming  against    Episcopacy,    Presbyterianism, 
and  every  fixed  form  of  religion;  railed  at  public 
gind  stated  worsi)ip;  atfronted  and  mocked  the  clcr, 
gy,  even  in  the  very  exercise  of  their  ministerial 

H  h  3  functions 

^oth  for  the  rudustry  arid  accuracy  which  the  author  has  dis- 
covered in  com|jiling  it.  But  as  Sewel  was  himself  a  Quakcr| 
so  he  is  sometimes  chargeable    with  concealing,  diminishing:,  . 
or  representing   under  artful  colours,  many  thiflg^i,  which,  if 
impartially    related,   must    have  appeared  dishonourable,  and 
might  haye  appeared  detrimental,  to  his  community.  It  must 
however   be  granted,   (hat,   notwithstanding    these  defects^ 
Severs  history  is  abundantly  sufHcient  to  enable  an  impartial 
and    intelligent    reader  to  form  a  just   and   satisfactory   idea 
of  this    visionary    sect.     Voltaire    has  also    entertained  the 
public  with  Four  Letters^  concerning  the  Religion^  Manners^ 
and  History  of  the   ^akers^  in  his  Melanges   de  Litterature 
sPHlstoire  et  de  PbiiosQf>bie^   which  are  written  with  his  usual 
wit  and  elegance,  but  are  rather  adapted  to  amuse  than  instruct. 
The  conversation  between  him  and  Andrew   Pitt,  an  eminent 
Quaker  in  London,  which  is  related  in  these  Letters^  may  be 
true  in  general ;  but  to  render  the   account  ot  it  still   more 
pleasing,  the  ingenious   writer  has  embellished  it    with  clfu- 
sjons  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  even  added  some  particulars,  that 
are  rather  drawn  from  imagination  than  memory.     It  is  hum 
tkc  books  already  mentioned,  that  the  French  Dissirz/Jtiofi  ou 
tbe  Reiiffion  of  tbe  Quakers  (which   is  placed  in  tijc  third  vo- 
lume of  the   splendid    work,  entitled.  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes 
Reiigieufes  de  tout  ies   Peufilts)^  is  chiefly  compiled,  though 
with  less   attention  and  accuriicy  than  might  have   been  ex- 
jccted,— -A  Lutheran   writer,  named  Frederic  Ernest  Meis, 
\\2%  given  an  account  of  the   English  Quakers   in  a   German 
wprk,  entitled,  Entwurff  der  Kircben^Grdnung  and  Gebrduibe 
^er  packer  in  Engeiqnd, 
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CENT  functions  [kk]  ;  trampled  upon  the  \»¥r^  and  upk 
secW  ^^  ^^^c  authority  of  the  magistrates,   under  .the 
Takx  iL  pretext  ot  being  actuated  by  a  divine  impulse  j 
^■— ""^       and  made  use  of  their  pretended  inspiration  to 

excite 

8:^  [i^i]  A  female,  contrary  to  the  modesty  of  lier  seK,  cane 
into  Whitehall  Chapel  siari  naked^  in  the  midst  of  public  wor- 
ship, when  Cromwell  was  there  present.     Another  came  into 
the  Parliament  house  with  a  trenchard  in  herhand,  which  she 
broke  in  pieces,  saying.  Thus  sbaU  be  he  broke  in  pieces,  Iho- 
mas  Adams,   having   cotinplained  to  the  protector  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  some  of  his  friends,  and  not  finding  redress,  he 
took  off  his  cap  and  tore  it  in  pieces,  saying.  So  sbaii  iby  govern" 
nunt  be  lorn  from  thee  and  tby  house*     SeTeral,  pretending  an 
extraordinary  message  from  heaven,  ivcnt  ahout  the  streets,  dc- 
nouncing  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  Protector  and  his 
council  \  and  one  came  to  the  door  of  the  Parliarccnt-hou-e 
with  a  drawn  sword,  and  wouivded  several,  saying,  He  was  in* 
spired  by  the  Hoiy  Spirit  to  ti/I  every  man  that  sat  in  tbat\bouse. 
The  most  extravagant  Quaker  that  appeared  in  this  time,  was 
James  Naylor,  formerly  an  otlicer,  a  man  of  parts,  and  so  much 
admired  by  these  fanatics,  that  they  blasphemously  styled  him, 
The  everlasting  son  of  righteousness  ;  the  prince  of  peace  5  the 
only  begotten  son  of  God  \  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand*    See 
Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritan  i  •, — 716^  Life  and  trial  of  'chwXgs^ 
p.  6,  7,  &.C.    The  anonymous  author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr  For- 
mey^  F.  R.  S.  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  state  of  Qi:akeriiir.i 
in  the  time  of  Fox,  when  he  denies  that  the  charge  of  tuibulentc 
and   fanaticism  can  be    proved   against  him  or  his  frimds,  and 
gives  the  gcritle  dcnomir.ation  of  tmprudcnce  to  the  eMravagar- 
cics  exliibittd  by  the  Quakers  under  Charles  I.  and  the  Ccni- 
nionwealth.  The  single  stoiy  of  Naylor,  ^ho  was  the  can\Tit 
and  pupil  of  Fox,  the  letters,  full  of  blasphemous  absurdity, 
written  to  this  Rose  of  Sharon^  this  new    Jesus,    by    liar.nsh 
Stranger,  Richard  lairman,  and  others,  shew  the  horrid  vein  cf 
fanaticism  that  ran  through  this  visionary  sect.    See  these  let-' 
ters  in  the  Life  and  Trial  of  N2Ly}oT,  who,  though  cnielly  scourg- 
ed, was,  however,  whipped  into  his  senses,  or,  at  Icr.st,  brovgf-t 
by  his  sufttiings  into  a   calmer  state  of  mind.      See  also  ^^/i"* 
Inthroned,  &c.  ?•  4  &  5    If  Qiiakerism  be  row  in  Kn^iand  c» 
a  more  r/i/;owa/ footing,  we  may  congratulate  its  members  u]  en 
the  happy  change,  but  at  the  same  time  condole  w  ith  tbtm  <^n 
the  approaching  annihilation  of  their  sect ;  for  if  re/ircn  gctsi^^ 
among   them,    the   spirit    (I    mean    fleir  sj^irit)  will  scon  He 
quenched,  and  fancy  being  no  more  the  only  criterion  of  tiu*l^» 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  existence  xvill  be  dcstrcycd. 
In  such  a  c  *"i^*.rorhc,  the  abettors  of  ancient  Ouakeri^m  ^i*^ 
6nd  some  resource  among  the  Methodists. 
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cxcitethemostvchementcommotionsboth  in  state  c  e  n  T. 
and  church.     Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  g^!)^^i, 
that  the  secular  arm  was  at  length  raised  against  Part  il 
these  pernicious  fanatics,  and  that  many  of  them  '    '    ^ 
V^ere  severely  chastised  for  their  extravagance  and 
folly  [/].     Cromwell  himself,   who  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,   an  enemy  to  no  sect,   however 
enthusiastical  it  might   be,   entertained   uneasy 
apprehensions  from  the  frantfc  violence  of  the 
Quakers,   and   therefore,  in   his  first  thoughts, 
formed  a  resolution   to    suppress    their    rising 
community.     But  when  he  perceived  that  they 
treated  with  contempt   both   his    promises   and 
threatenings,  and  were,   in  effect,   too  powerful 
or  too  headstrong  to  yield  to  either,  he  prudently 
abstained  from  the  use  of  force,  and  contented 
himself  with  employing  wise  measures  and  pre- 
cautions toprevtnt  their  fomenting  sedition  among 
the  people,  or  undermining  the  foundations  of  his 
new  sovereignty  [;;/]. 

III.   In  process  of  time,   the  fumes  of  thisxhcprcv 
excessive   fanaticism   began   to   evaporate,    and  pe*  o^  «*»« 
the  ardent  impetuosity  of  the  rising  sect  seemed  ^Jdi,* 
gradually  to  subside ;  nor  did  the  divine  lights  of  and 
which  the  Quakers  boast,  produce  such  tumults^*"*""' 
in  church  and  state,   as  et  the  first  declaration  of 
these  celestial  pretensions.     Under  the  reign  of 
Charles   II.  both  their   religious   doctrine  and 
discipline  assumed  a  more  regular  and  permanent 
form,  by  the  care  and  industry  of  Fox,  assisted,  iA 
this  very  necessary  undertaking,  by  Robert  Bar- 
clay, George  Keith,  and  Samuel  Fisher,  men 
<jf  learnmg  and  abilities,   who  became,  notwith- 

H  h  4  standing, 

[/]  NcaPs  History  of  the  Puriiant^  vol.  iv.  p.  I53.-Sewcrs 
History^  &c.  passim. 

[m]  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  his  History  of  the  Ribellion^  that 
the  Quakers  always  persevered  in  their  bitter  enmity  against 
Crouwell.  See  Scwer<  History^book  i.  p.  91.  113.  148,  149. 
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C  E  N  T.  standing,  members  of  this  strange  community^ 
Pect!  ii.  ^^^  stood  in  urgent  need  of  such  able  assistants} 
Part  II.  for  his  gtQss  igporauce  had  rendered  his  reUg^on, 
hitherto,  a  confused  medley  of  incoherent  tenets 
^nd  visions.  The  new  triumvirate,  therefore, 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  digest  these 
under  certain  head$,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  sort 
of  theological  system  [»]•  But  such  was  the 
change  of  times,  that  the  wiser  and  more  moderate 
Quakers  in  England  suffered  more  vexations,  and 
were  involved  in  greater  calamities,  than  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  frantic  and  turbulent 
gncgstors.  These  vexations,  indeed,  were  not  so 
much  the  ^consequence  of  their  religious  priaciples, 
as  of  their  singular  customs  and  manners  in  civil' 
life.  For  they  would  never  give  to  magistrates 
those  titles  of  honour  apd  pre-eminence  that  are 
designed  to  mark  the  respect  due  to  their  autho- 
rity ;  they  also  refused  obstinately  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  [o],  and  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  clergy  ;  hence  they  were  looked 
upon  as  rebellious  subjects,  and,  on  that  account, 
were  frequently  punished  with  great  severity  [/>]• 
Under  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  more  par- 
ticularly al)put  the  year  1685,   ^^ey  began  to  see 

more 

[/?]  For  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Barclay,  see 
the  Gcneroi  Dictionnry.^-^tw'tly  in  his  History  of  the  ^uaiers^ 
gives  an  ample  account  of  Keith.  There  is  also  particular 
mention  made  of  lisher,  in  a  German  work,  intitled,  Uuschul- 
tjige  Sachnpht^  *75Q»  P*  338. 

Si'  \^o]  This  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  did  not 
proceed  Ironi  any  dit>afiection  to  the  government,  but  from  a 
persuasion  that  all  oaths  were  unlawful,  and  that  sweartngy  even 
upon  the  most  sokmn  occasions,  was  forbidden  in  the  New 
Testament.  Thev  also  sincerely  believed,  that  they  were  as 
i;iucii  obliged  to  obedience  by  an  ajfirmaiion^  which  they  were 
willing  to  make,  as  by  an  oath. 

[/>J  Sec  a  circumstantial  account  of  their  sufferings  under 
Charles  11.  in  Neal's  History  of  the  PuritanSy  vol.  iv.  p.  315, 
3i3,  39(5,  432,  510,  518,  552,  569.— Burnet's  History  ofbu 
k'j:ri  limes,  vol.  i.  p.  271. — Scwel,  /oc,  cit,  passim. 
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more  prosperous  days,  and  to  enjoy  the  sweets  ofc  e  n  t.^ 
toleration  and  liberty,  which  they  owed  not  to  g^^^  jj. 
the  clemency  of  the  government,  but   to  the  i'a»t  n. 
friendship  of  that  monarch  for  the  famous  Wil- 
liam Penn  [</],  who  had  been  employed   by  him 
in  matters  of  the  utmost  moment,   and  had  ren- 
dered him   signal    and   important  services   [r]. 
What  James  had  done,  from  motives  of  a  persona! 
or  political   nature,  in  favour  of  the  Quakers, ' 
King  William  III.  confirmed  and  continued  from 
a  zeal  for  maintaining  the   rights  of  conscience, 
and   advancing  the   cause  of   religious   liberty. 
From  these  motives,  he  procured  a  full  and  ample 
toleration  for  dissenters  of  almost  all  denomina- 
tionsj  and  the  (^lakers,   in   consequence  of  this 

grant, 

f^]  Sec  Sewel's  History  of  the  fakers, 

B5*  [rj  The  indulgence  of  Jame^  II.  towards  the  ^akers^ 
and  other  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  wa«»,  at  bot- 
tom, founded  on  a  zeal  for  popery,  and  designed  to  fkvour 
the  Roman  Catholics.  More  particularly  the  order  he  sent 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  7th  of  November  1687,  *® 
dispense  with  the  Quakers  not  swearing,  was  evidently  design- 
ed to  open  a  door  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to  bear  cifices  in 
the  state  without  a  legal  qualiHcation.^-At  the  same  time  it 
was  probable  enough,  that  a  personal  attachment  to  the  famous 
William  Penn  may  have  contributed  to  render  this  monarch 
more  indulgent  to  this  sect  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 
'i'he  reasons  of  this  attachment  are  differently  represented. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  ouing  to  the  services  of  his  fa- 
ther in  the  fleet  commanded  against  the  Dutch,  iu  the  year 
1665,  by  King  James,  when  Duke  of  York.  Others  attribute 
this  attachment  to  his  personal  services.  From  the  high  de- 
gree of  favour  he  enjoyed  at  court,  they  conclude  that  he  was 
a  concealed  papist,  and  assisted  the  king  in  the  execution  of 
his  designs.  'I'hat  the  imputation  of  popery  was  ^^rcundless, 
appears  from  his  correspondence  with  Dr  Tillotson,  which  is 
published  in  the  Life  ot  Penn,  that  is  prefixed  to  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  works  of  the  latter.  It  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  he  was  very  intimate  with  Father  Pcter*^,  the  hot-hrradtd 
Jesuit,  whose  bigotry  formed  the  king's  projects,  and  whose 
imprudence  rendered  them  abortive.  It  is  also  certain,  that, 
in  the  year  1686,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  iato  King  James's  mtasurts. 
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CENT,  enjoyed  at  length  upon  a  constitutional  footing, 
^yj^\i  tranquillity  and  freedom  [s\. 

Sect.  U«.',-^.-^.  i.ii  •  ■* 

Part  il  IV.  Fatigucd  With  the  vexations  and  persecu- 
!^^  "^^  ^  tion  which  they  suffered  in  their  native  country 
gationof  during  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  the  Quakers  look- 
^"*^f  eT^  ed  about  for  some  distant  settlements,  where  they 
b^(L  ^" might  shelter  themselves  from  the  storm;  and 
with  this  view  began  to  disseminate  their  religi- 
ous principles  in  various  countries.  Attempts  of 
this  nature  were  made  inGermany,  Prussia,  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Holland,  and  Holstien,  but  with  lit- 
tie  success,  the  Dutch,  however,  were,  after  much 
importunity,  persuaded  to  allow  a  certain  number 
of  these  enthusiasts  to  settle  in  Holland,  where 
they  still  continue  to  reside.  Multitudes  of  them 
also  went  over  to  America,  and  formed  settle- 
ments there,  not  long  after  the  first  rise  of  their 
sect ;  and  it  afterwards  happened,  by  a  singular 
concourse  of  events,  that  this  new  world  became 
the  chief  seat  of  their  prosperity  and  freedom. 
William  Penn,  son  of  the  famous  vice-admiral 
of  that  name,  who  embraced  Quakerism  in  the 
year  1668,  received  in  the  year  1680,  from 
Charles  IL  and  from  the  English  parliament, 
the  grant  of  an  ample,  fertile,  but  uncultivated 
province  in  America,  as  a  reward  for  the  e- 
niinent  services  of  Lis  father.  This  illus- 
trious Quaker,  who  was  far  from  being  desti- 
tute of  parts,  and  whose  activity  and  penetration 
were  accompanied  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
eloquence  [/J,  carried  over  with  him  into  his  new 
dominions  a  considerable  colony  of  his  Friends 

and 

[j-]  OeuvrcT  de  M.  Je  Voltairr,  torn.  iv.  p.  182. 

^y  [/]  Bishop  Bui  net,  who  knew  Pciin  personally,  says, 
that  *'  lie  was  a  talking  vain  naan,  who  hud  such  a  hi|;h  opi- 
**  r.'on  of  I. is  oun  cloqutr.cc,  that  he  thought  nothing  could 
**  st?.ml  before  it  j  and  that  he  had  a  icd'ou^  luscious  way,  iliac 
**  was  not  apt  to  ovcrcT. me  a  niai/s  rtuson,  though  it  nii^ht 
**  lire  his  patience.'' 
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and  Brethren  ;  and  he  founded  iii  those  distant  c  e  ^  t. 
regions  a  republic,  who^e  fonn,  laws,  and  insti-  g^.^.^  n^ 
tutions,   resembled  no  other  known  system  of  go-  Part  \v 
Temment,   whose  pacific  principles  and  coitimcr-.' '   t  *^^ 
cial  spirit  have  long  blessed  it  with  tranquillity 
and  opulence,  and  which  still  continues  in  ^  pro- 
sperous and  flourishing  state  \ti\.     The  J^iakers 
predominate  in  this  colony,  both  by  their   in- 
fluence and  their  numbers ;   but  all  those  who 
acknowledge  the  existence  and  providence  of  one 
Supreme  Being,   and  shew  their  respect  to  that 
Being,   either  by  external  worship,  or  at  least  by 
the  regularity  of  their  lives  and  actions,   are  ao* 
jYiitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  in 
this  happy  republic.     The  large  province  that 
constitutes  its  territory  was  called  Pennsylvania^ 
from  the  nan>e  of  its  proprietor  ;   and  its  capital 
city  :was  named  Fhiiadelpbia^   from  the  spirit  of 
union  and  fraternal  love  that  reigned  at  first,  and 
is  still  supposed  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  among  its 
inhabitants.  ^ 

V.  Even  during  the  life  of  their  founder,  thCj^j^j^i^ 
Quakers,    notwithstanding    tbeir  extraordinary  tine  dw. 

Eretensions  to  fraternal  charity  and  union,  were^***'"***** 
equently  divided  into  parties,    and  involved Sfdic 
in  contests  and  debates.     These  debates,  indeed, Qs*^*"- 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  years  1656,   1661, 
and  1683,  ^'^^^  peculiar  warmth,  were  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  doctrines  ofifli  religious  nature,  but 
^  by  a  diversity  of  opiniotis  about  matters  of  dis- 
cipline, about  certain  custotns  and  manners,  and 
other  affairs  of  little  toomeht;  and  they  were  ge- 
nerally 

[1^]  Tlic  lawf  ind  chWtf rt  of  the  colony  of  Ferm^lvsnft  . 
may  be  seen  in  Rapines  History,  Penn's  AVorks,  and  in  other 
collections  of  public  records  ^  they  are  also  inserted  in  th& 
Bibliotbrque  Ihuannique,  torn,  x v.  p.  310*  totn.xvi,  p.  127.^^ 
Penn  acquired  a  great  reputatioo,  both  by  bis  writings  kfid* 
the  active  6gure  he  made  in  life*  'Sec  the  accounts  given  tif 
him  by  Sewcl  and  BuroeT. 
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(C  E  N  T.nerally  terminated  in  a  short  time,  and  without 
Sect^II  "^^c^  difficulty  \w\.  But,  after  the  death  of 
^Part  n.  Fox,  which  happened  in  the  year  169 1,  some 
Friends,  and  more  especially  George  Keith,  who 
was  by  far  the  most  learned  member  of  the  com- 
jnunity,  excited,  by  their  doctrines  and  innova- 
j:ions,  new  discords  of  a  much  more  serious  and 
inompntpas  kind  than  those  which  had  before  di- 
vided the  brethren.  This  fountain  of  contention 
was  opened  in  Pennsylvania,  where  Keith  was 
charged  with  erroneous  opinions  concerning  seve- 
ral points  of  theology,  and  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  Hurri^n  Nature  of  Christ,  which  he 
supposed  to  bp  two-fold,  the  one  spiritual  and  ce- 
lestial, the  other  corporeal  and  terrestrial  [x].  This 
and  other  inventions  of  Ji.eith  would  perhaps  have 
passed  without  censure,  among  a  people  who  re- 
duce the  whole  of  religion  to  fancy  and  a  kind  of 
spiritual  instinct,  had  not  this  learned  man  ani- 
madverted, with  J^  certain  degreq  of  severity,  up- 
on some  of  the  fantastic  notions  of  the  Americaa 
brethren,  and  opi)osed,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, their  method  of  converting  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  Christ's  life  and  sufferings  into  a  mere  alle- 
gory, or  symbolical  representation  of  the  duties  of 
Christianity.  The  European  Quakers  dare  not 
so  far  presume  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  as  to  deny  openly  the 
reality  of  the  historv  of 'the  life,  mediation  ancl 
sufferings  of  Christ;  but  in  America,  where 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  said  to 
express  themselves  without  ambiguity,  on  this 
subject,  and  to  maintain  publicly,  that  Christ 
never  existed,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith- 
Jul.     This  point  was    debated    between    Keith 

and 

•  •  ■. 

f  t^]  See  Sewel's  Hi?tory  of  the  ^/akers, 
itj*  [a: J  Ceremonies  et  Cou fumes  de  tous  les  Peupies  dtt  momJe^ 
toiD.  iv.  p.  I4f,—- Crocsii  Hiuoria  ^akerania^  lib.  iii.  p.  446. 
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and  his  adversaries,  in  several  general  assemblies  c  e  N  xi 
of  the  sect  held  in  England,  and  was   at   length  s'^ct.  ii. 
brought  before  the  parliament.     The  contest  was  Part  n. 
termfilated  in  the  year  1695,  by  the  excommu- 
nication of  Keith  and  his  adherents,  which  so  ex-  * 
asperated  this  famous  Quaker  [y]^  that  he  return- 
ed some  years  after  this,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  died  in  its  communion  [z].    His 
friends  and  followers  continued  for  a  long  time,  to 
hold  their  assemblies  and  exercise  their  religion  in 
a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  sect ; 
but  now,  if  we  may  believe  public  fame,  they  are 
reconciled  with  their  brethren  [^], 

VL  The 

05*  [ y]  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  certainly  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  Keith,  (with  whom  he  had  been  educat- 
ed) than  Dr  Mosheim,  attributes  his  return  to  the  church  of 
tngland  to  a  much  worthier  motive  than  irritation  and  resent- 
ment. He  tells  us  that  Keith,  after  the  American  Quakers  had 
appeared  to  him  as  little  better  than  Deists,  opposed  them  sa 
warmly,  that  they  sent  him  back  to  England.  Here  he  open- 
ed a  new  meeting,  and  by  a  printed  summons  called  together 
the  whole  party  to  convince  them  of  these  errors.  "  He  con- 
**  tinned  those  meetings,  says  the  bishop,  being  still,  in  outward 
*'  appearance  a  Quaker,  for  some  years  j  till,  having  prevailed 
**  as  far  as  he  saw  any  appearance  of  success,  he  laid  iiside  their 
*'  exterior,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church."  See  Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times ^  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

[•2]  See  Burnet,  ibid.— Scwel's  account  of  the  troubles  occa- 
sioned by  Keith,  in  his  History  of  the  Quakers  i  But  Sewcl  Wa» 
either  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  and  state  of  this  con- 
troversy, which,  as  he  was  an  illiterate  man,  may  well  have  beeri 
the  case,  or  he  has  given  designedly  a  false  and  ambiguous  re-^ 
presentation  of  the  matter.  See  the  life  of  Custer,  in  the  Eu' 
ro/>a  Erufiita  of  Rathlefus  *,  where  this  controversy,  is  placed 
in  its  true  light.  Custer  was  a  man  of  probity,  who  lived  at 
that  time  in  America,  atid  was  an  eye  witness  of  these  divisions. 

[/i]  See  Roger's  Christian  Quaker ^  published  in  4to  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  yeir  169Q  j — as  also  The  ^takers  a  Dividttl  f^to- 
pl£,  palillsht'd  hi  1708. — VnschultJi^,  Sochriirht.  1744,  p.  49^/. 

•  rliii  work.  i>  v.rltrcn  m  ^.f.Tiuiij, 
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c  B  N  T.     VL  The  religion  of  the  sect,  called  ^jfakers^ 
J^^j   has  an  air  of  novelty  that  strikes  at  first  sight ; 
Fait  il  but,  wheu  Viewed  closely,  it  >yill  appear   to  hi? 
1,    -  "^  '  nothing  more  than  a  certain  inaodification  of  that 
gion  of  the  famous  mystic  theology^  which  arose  so  early  as  th(? 
*!SLi  ^^^^^^  century,  was  fostered  and  qmbelhshed  by 
STgencraithe  luxuriant  fancy  of  Origen,  and  passing  thro* 
point  of     various  hands  assumed  dififerent  aspects  until  it 
^^'        was  adopted  by  the  ^akers^  who   set  off  the 
motely  form  with  new  additions  of  their  own  in- 
vention.    Fox,  indeed,  is   not  chargeable  with 
these  inventions  ;  his  ignorant  and  inelegant  sim- 
plicity  places  him  beyond  the  reach   of  suspicioa 
in  this  matter ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time,   un- 
doubtedly certain,  that  all  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  internal  wordy  and  the  divine  light  within,  its 
operations  and  effects,  was  either  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  the  Mystics,  which  were,  at  that 
time,  in  the  hands  of  many,  or  at  least  picked  up 
from  the  conversation  and   expressions  of  some 
persons  of  the  Mystic  order.  The  tenets,  however, 
which  this  blunt  and  illiterate  man  expressed  in 
a  rude,  confused,  and  ambiguous   manner,  were 
dressed  up  and  presented  under  a  different  form 
by  the  masterly  hands  of  Barclay,  Keith,  Fisher, 
and  Penn,  who  digested  tliem  with  such  sagacity 
and  art,  that  they  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular 
system.     The  ^lakcrs  may  therefore  be  deemed 
with  reason  the  principal  branch  of  the  Mystics^ 
us  they  not  only  embraced  the  precepts   of  their 
hidden  wisdom^  but  even  saw  its  whole   tendency, 
and  adopted,  without  hesitation,  all   its    conse- 
quences [A]. 

VIL  The 

[Z*]  Mobt  people  are  of  opinion,  that  \vc  are  to  learn  the  true 
doctrine  and  beatiments  of  the  Quakers  from  the  Catechism  of 
Robert  Barclay,  and  more  especially  from  his  /Jftoljgy  fcr  the 
true  Christian  Di'uiniry\  &.c.  winch  was  published  at  London 
in  4*.u  :u  ilic  vcar    i6**6.   and  was  translated   into  several  fo- 

rtign 
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VIL  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Quakerisni,c  e  n  t, 
fi:Qcn  whence  all  their  other  tenets  are  derived,  ^f^\ 

ie  partil 

Eeign  languages.  Nor  do  I  deny,  th^t  the  members  of  this  _  '  .  / 
sect  are  very  desirous  that  we  should  judge  of  their  religious  .  tttT?  of 
sentiments  by  the  doctrine  that  is  exhibited  in  these  books.  But  (^e  Guar. 
\k  those  who  are  disposed  to  judge  by  this  rule,  go  so  far  as  to  kers. 
muntain,  that  these  books  contain  all  the  religious  tenets  that 
have  formerly  been  advanced,  or  are  at  present  adopted  by  the 
people  called  Quakers,  they  may  be  refuted  without  difiiculty, 
fjcoxtt  a  great  variety  of  books  and  records,  of  unquestionable 
au^enticity.  It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of 
Barclay^s  writings.  This  ingenuous  man  appeared  as  a  Patron 
^d'  Defender  of  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  professed  teacher  or 
expositor  cif  its  various  doctrines  \  and  he  interpreted  and  mo- 
dified the  opinion  of  tliis  sect  after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or 
advocate,  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  an  odious  cause.  How 
tnen  does  he  go  to  work  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  observes  an  en- 
tire silence  in  relation  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  Chri- 
stianity, concerning  which  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know 
the  real  opinions  of  the  Quakers  ;  and  thus  he  exhibits  a  sys- 
tem o£  theology  that  is  evidently  lame  and  imperfect.  For  it 
is  the  peculiar  business  of  a  prudent  apologist  to  pass  over  in  si- 
l4:nce  points  that  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  a  plausible  defence, 
and  to  enlarge  upon  those  only  which  the  powers  of  genius  and 
eloquence  may  be  able  to  embellish  and  exhibit  in  an  advan- 
tageous point  of  \'ie\v.  It  is  observable,  in  the  second  place, 
that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  superficial,  and  hasty  manner, 
lome  tenets,  which,  when  amply  explained,  had  exposed  the 
Quakers  to  censures  j  and  in  this  discovers  plainly  the  weakness 
ofhis  cause.  Lastly  to  omit  many  other  observations  that 
might  be  made  here,  this  writer  employs  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  art  in  softening  and  mjodifying  those  invidious  doctrines 
which  he  cannot  conceal,  and  dare  nut  disavow  ^  for  which  pur- 
pose he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases  and  terms  that  are 
made  use  of  by  the  quakers,  and  are  peculiar  to  their  sect,  and 
expresses  their  tenets  in  ordinary  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague 
and  indefinite  nature,  and  in  a  style  that  casts  a  sort  of  mask 
over  their  natural  aspect.  At  this  rate  the  most  enormous  er- 
rors may  be  held  with  impunity  •,  for  there  is  no  doctrine,  how-. 
ever  absurd,  to  which  a  plausible  air  may  not  be  gi\ien  by  fol- 
lowing the^insidious  method  of  Barclay  j  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa  was,  witK*  a  like  artifice, 
dressed  out,  and  disguised  by  some  of  his  disciples.  The  other 
writers  of  this  sect  have  declared  their  sentiments  with  more, 
freedom  perspicuity  and  candoui",  particularly  the  famous  Wil- 
liam Pcmi  and  Ge.orge  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve  an 

attentive 
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c  E  M  T.  is  that  famous  and  ancient  opinion  of  the  Mystic 
Skcr!^il  school,  "  That  there  lies  concealed  in  the  minds  of 
Pa^t*  II.  "  all  men  a  certain  portion  of  divine  reason^  a  spark 
of  the  sante  wisdoin  that  exists  in  the  Supreme 
"  Being.  Therefore,  those  who  are  desirous  of  ar- 
"  riving  at  true  felicity  and  eternal  salvation, 
must,  according  to  their  systeni,  by  self-con- 
verse, contemplation,  and  perpetual  efforts  to 
*•  subdue  their  sensual  affections,  endeavour  to 
"  draw  forth,  kindle,  and  inflame  that  divine^ 
*'  hidden  sparky  which  is  overpowered  by  the 
darkness  of  the  flesh,  and  suflfocated,  as  it  were, 
by  that  mass  of  matter  with  which  it  is  sur- 
"  rounded.  They  who  observe  this  rule,  will 
"  feel,  say  the  Quakers,  a  divine  glow  of  warmth 
and  light,  and  hear  ai  celestial  and  divine  voice 
proceeding  from  the  inward  recesses  of  their 
souls ;  and  by  this  light  and  this  voice  they 
will  be  led  to  all  truth,  and  be  perfectly  assmred 
'•  of  their  union  with  the  Supreme  Being/'  This 
hidden  treasure,  which  is  possessed,  though  not 
injproved,  by  all  the  human  race,  bears  dif- 
ferent denominations  mthe  language  of  this  fan- 
atical sect.  They  frequently  call  it  divine  ligbt^ 
some.imes  a  ray  of  the  eternal  wisdom^  at  others, 
the  heavenly  S'jphia.  whom  they  suppose  married 
to  a  mortal,  and  whose  wedding  garments  some 
of  their  writers  describe  with  the  most  gaudy  and 

pompous 

atter.tive  perjsal  preferably  to  all  the  other  productions  of  that 
community.  There  is,  among  other  writings  of  these  eminent 
Quakers,  one  in  whose  composition  they  were  both  concerned, 
and  uhich  was  pul>li^illed  at  London  in  the  year  1674,  under  the 
foilov/ini^  title  :  The  Christian  ^cktr  and  bis  divine  ttsiinn- 
ny  vinthcattd  iy  3cripturt\  reason,  and  dutboruy,  agains'  the 
i''!Jur:)!Ji-  otirmpts  thai  have  heen  lately  made  by  scvfra/  adver- 
j.T-iff.  The  1  r**  part  of  thi?  book  was  written  by  Pcnn,  and 
u r.  Second  ov  Whitehead.  There  is  also  in  ScweFs  History,  a 
C,.^le^si()n  i;i  faith,  tiiat  v.as  published  by  the  Quakei^^  in  the 
^e.^r  100;.  durint'  their  controvcrsv  with  Keith;  Lui  tliib  con- 
)t>5iou  11  coin;x/5e<l  with  great  pruiicncc,  anJis  tuilot  arobij^viU 
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jpioinpous  eloquence.     But  the  most  usual  epi-C  e  n  t. 
thcts  given  to  this  spiritual  treasure  are  those  of  ^^^  '^i. 
the  internal  word,  and  of  CHrist  Hvitbih  ;   for  as,  part  u.  * 
bn  the  one  hand,  they   adopt  that  doctrine  of      » 
Oaigen,  and  the  ancient  Mystics,  which   repre- 
sents Christ  as  the  eternal  reason,  or  wisdom  of 
God ;  and,  on  the  other,  maintain,  thalt  all  men 
jire  endowed  naturally  with  a  certain  portion  of 
the  divine  wisdom  }  they  are  thus  directly  led  to 
affirm,  that  Christ,  or  the  word  of  God,  dwells 
and  speaks  in  the  hearty  of  all  men  [c]. 

VIIJ.  All  the  singularities  and  wonderful  fan-1^*"^*^ 

<      •  \       r  »  '  •       t  T    •  that  flow 

cies,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious  system  from  that 
of  the  Qjiakers,  are  the  immediate  consequences  ftmdamcrf- 
of  the  fundamental  principles  now  mentioned.  J|!inc^^ 
for  since  Christ  resides  in  the  inward  frame  of 
every  mortal ;  it  follows,  "  First,  That  the  whole 
of  religion  consists  in  calling  otF  the  mind  from 
external  objects,  in  weakening  the^  influence 
and  ascendant  of  the  outward  senses,  and  in 
•*  every  one's  entering  deeply  into  the  inmost 
•*  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  listening  attentively 
**  to  the  divine  instructions  and  commands  that 
^*  the  internal  word,  or  Christ  within  delivers 
there;  secondly.  That  the  external  word,  i.  e. 
the  holy  Scripture,  neither  points  out  the  way  of 
**  salvation,  nor  leads  men  to  it  ;  since  it  only 
•*  consists  of  letters  and  words,  which,  being  void 
**  of  life,  have  not  a  degree  of  efficacy  and  pow- 
^*  er  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  human'  mind,  and 
•*  to  unite  it  to  God.  The  only  advantage  that,  in 
•^  their  opinion,  results  from  a  perusal  of  the 
*^  holy  Scriptures,  is,  that  they  excite  the  mind 
Vol.  V.  li  "to 

£r]  It  is  nevertheless,  to  be  observed,  tlisft  tlie  modern  Qua- 
kers, as  appears  from  the  UTitings  of  Martyn  and  others,  are  ^c- 
fterally  S{>eaking,  ignorant  of  the  system  of  their  ancestors,  and 
|>crpctually  confound  the  innate  divine  light  above  mentioned^ 
with  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  minds  of  ih'* 
faithful; 
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c  E  M  T. "  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  internal  wordf 

S^^'^il  **  ^^^  ^^  S^  ^^  ^^^  school  of  Christ,  who  teaches 
PAtT  II.  "  within  them ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
^"    y  ■  *  *'  other  words,  they  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a 
•*  mute  master,  who,  by  signs  and  figures,  points 
out  and  discovers  that  living  master  and  effec- 
tual guide  who  dwells  in  the  mind.     Thirdly^ 
**  That  they  who  are  without  this  written  word, 
*'  such  as  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  savage  na- 
"  tions,  are  not,  on  that  account,  either  removed 
from  the  path,  or  destitute  of  the  doctrine  of 
salvation,  though  they  indeed  want  this  infe- 
**•  rior  and  subordinate  help  to  its  attainment. 
For  if  they  only  attend  to  this  inward  teacher^ 
who  always  speaketb  when  the  man  is  silem^ 
"  they  will  learn  abundantly,  from  him,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known  and  practised  in  order 
to  their  final  happiness ;  that  of  consequence, 
fourthly iTht  kingdom  of  Christ  is  of  a  vast 
extent,  and   comprehends  the  whole  race  ot 
"  mankind.     For  all  have  Christ  within   them, 
"  and  therefore,  even  those  who  are  deprived 
of  the  means   of  knowledge,   and  live  in  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion,  are 
capable   of  obtaining,  through   him,   wisdom 
here,  and  happiness  hereafter.      Hence    also 
they  conclude,  that  those  who  lead  virtuous 
•*  lives,  and  resist  the  impulse  of  their  lusts  and 
passions,  whether  they  be   Jews,  Mahometans 
or  Polytheists^  shall  be  united  to  God  in   this 
**  life,  by  means  of  the  Christ   that  lies  hidden 
"  within  them,  and  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
*'  union  in  the  life  to   come.     To  these   tenets 
'*  they  add,  in  the Ji/lb  place.  That  a  heavy,  dark 
•*  body,  composed   of  corrupt    matter,   hinders 
**  men  from  discerning,   with  ease,   this  hidden 
•*  Christ,  and  from   hearing  his  divine  and  in- 
•*  tcrnal  voice.     Therefore  they  look  upon  it   a« 
'•  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  to  watch 

"  against 
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^*  against  the  pernicious  consequences    of  this  cent. 
"  union  between  the  soul  and  body,  that  the  lat-  s^t/h. 

ter  nlay  not  blunt  the  powers  of  the  former,  Pa»t  n. 

disturb  its  tranquillity,  or,  by  the  ministry  of  ' 
"  the  outwdrd  senses,  fill  it  with  the  images  of 
••  vain,  sensible!,  arid  external  objects.*'  The 
consideration  now  mentioned  engages  them^ 
lastly^  ••  To  Idok  upon  it  as  utterly  incredible, 
*•  that  God  should  ever  again  shut  up,  in  the 
"  sanle  niaterial  habitation,  the  souls  that  are  set 
"  free  b;^  death  ffom  their  bodily  prison ;  and 
**  therefol^  they  affirm,  that  the  Gospel-account 
**  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  must  either  be 
*•  intierpreted  in  a  figurative  sense,  or  be  urider- 
•*  stood  as  pointing  out  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
**  celestial  body  \d]r 

IX.  It  apjSears  evideritljr  froiti  all  this,  that  the  iTiwr  doit, 
(existence  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  together  with^^^^j^"* 
the  circumstantial  accounts  we  have  in  Scrip- chrm. 
ture  of  his  divine  origin,  his  life,  arid  actions, 
his  satisfaction,  merits,  and  sufferings,  make  rio 
essential  part  of  the  theological  system  of  the 
Quakers,  which  is  built  upon  a  different  founda- 
tion, and  derives  the  whole  plan  and  iiiethod  of 
salvation  from  the  Christ  within.  Hence  seve- 
ral members  of  that  ^ct,  as  we  learn  from  wri- 
ters of  unquestionable  aiuthority,  went  such  ail 
extravagant  length  as  to  maintain,  that  the  ac- 
counts we  have  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Gospel- 
history,  do  not  relate  to  the  Son  of  Godj  who 
took  upon  hirrt  the  nature  of  man,  but  to  that 
Christ  within^  whose  operations  are  recorded  by 
the  sacred  historians  in  a  figurative  and  allegorical 

I  i  2  language. 

[4/  ]  The  Quakers  adopt  all  these  tenets ;  they  are  at  least  o- 
bliged  to  adopt  them,  unless  they  renounce  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  system.  We  have  •  omitted  the  mention  of 
those  points  about  which  they  dispute  among  themselves,  that 
we  may  not  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  representing  them  under 
odiou*  colours. 
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c  £  iN  T.  language.     Thh  opinion,  if  we  may  confide  iif 
S  ^T  "il  ^^^  testimonies  of  unexceptionable  witnesses,  is  sor 
Pak  r  I.  far  from  having  its  credit  among  them,  that  it  i» 
'  still  openly  professed  by  the  American  Quakers^ 

Those   of  Europe,    whether  from  the  tbrce  of 
conviction  or  the  suggestions  oi  prudence,  dif- 
fer entirely  from  their  brethren   in  this  respect; 
they  hold,  **  That  the  divine  wirdonij  or  reason^ 
''  resided  in  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
''  conveyed  its  instructions  to  mankind  by  his^ 
"  ministry^"  and  they  profess  to  believe,  **  that 
*'  this  divine  man  really  did  and  suffered  what  is 
•*  recorded  concerning  him  by  the  sacred  writers.'' 
It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  they  express  them- 
selves in  a  very  ambiguous  manner  on   many 
points  that  relate  to  the  history  af  the  divine  Sa- 
viour ;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  their 
notions  concerning  the  fruits  of  his  sufieriogs,  and 
the  efficacy  of  his  death,  are  so  vague  and  ob- 
scure, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is 
their  real  opinion  about  the  degree  of  this  effica- 
cy, and  the  nature  of  these  fruits.     It  is  still  fur- 
ther worthy  of  observation,  that  the  European 
Quakers,  though  they  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
the  life,  actions,  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet  do 
not  entirely  reject  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  History  mentioned  above  i  for  they 
consider  the  events  that  happened  to  Christ,  in 
the  course  of  his  ministry  here  upon  earth,  as  the 
signs  and  emblems  of  those  scenes  through  which. 
the  mental  Christ  must  pass,  in  order  to  render 
us  partakers  of  eternal  salvation.^    Hence  they 
talk  in  high-swoln  and  pompous  strains  (like  thei 
models  they  Mystics)  of  the  birth,  life,  sufferings.-^ 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  c 
the  faithful. 
Their rcii-       X.  The  rcligious     discipline,    worship,    an 
jriou^  disci-  practice  of  the  Qiiakers,  flow  from  the  same  ori  — 
wolthip!*    ginal  source  from  which,  as  w^e  have  already  0 

serv 
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served,  their  doctrine  and  tenets  were  immediate- c  R  n  t, 
ly  derived.     They  meet  for  the  purposes  ot  rcii-  s^p^\ 
gion  on  the  same  days  which  are  set  apart  for  the  Paet  jl 
•celebration  of  public  worship  in  all  other  Chnstiaoi 
churches ;  but  they  neither  observe  festivals,  nor 
use  external  rites  and  ceremonies,   nor  suffer  re- 
ligion, which  they  place  entirely  in   the   mental 
worship  of  the  Hidden  Christ,    to  be  shackled 
and  cramped  by  positive   institutions.     All  the 
members  of  their  community,  whether  male  or 
female,  have  lui  equal  right  to  teach  and  exhort 
in  their  public  meetings ;  for  who,  say  they,  will 
presume  to  exclude  from  the  liberty  of  speaking 
to  the  Brethren^  those  persons   in  whom  Christ 
dwells,  and  by  whom   he  speaks  ?     They   reject 
the  use  of  prayers,  hymns,  and  the  various  out- 
ward forms  of  devotion,  by   which   the  public 
worship  of  other  Christian  churches  is  distinguish- 
ed :  and  this^  indeed,  is  an  instance  of  their  con- 
ebtency  with  themselves,  as  it  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  religious  system  j   for,   m 
their  judgment,  it  is  not  the  person  who  expresses 
his  desires  in  a  set  form  of  words,  that:  can  be  said 
to  pray  truly,  but  he  on  the  contrary,  who,  by  a 
deep  recollection,  withdraws  his  mind  from  every 
outward  object,  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  absolute 
tranquillity,  silences  every  inward  motion    and 
affection,  and  plunges   it,  as  it  were,    into    the 
abyss  of  Deity.     They  neither  observe  the  insti- 
tution of  Baptism,  nor  do  they  renew  the  remem* 
bramce  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits  that 
result  from  it,  by  the  celebration  of  the   Eucba^ 
rist.     They  look  upon  these  two  institutions  as 
merely  Judaical,  and  allege,  that  our  Saviour  ob- 
•served  them  for  no  other  end  than  to  shew  for 
once,  in  a  visible  manner,  the  mystical  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul,  under  the  figure  of  baptism,  and 
The  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  inward  man,  un- 
^er  that  of  the  Eucharist. 

I  i  3  XI.  Th^ 
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CENT.     XI.  The  moral  doctrine  of  the  Quakers,  whicl^ 
Sect.  1L  ^^  remarkable  for  its  excessive  austerity,  is  chiefly 
PartIL  comprehended  in  the  two  following  precepts: 
!j.jj^/:  ^  Fir  it  ^  **  That  the  fiiithful  are  either  to  avoid  en-| 
rai  precept*. "  tircly  every  thing  that  tends  to  gratify  the  ex- 
"  ternal  senses  and  passions,  every  thing  that  cai^ 
^*  be  ranked  under  the  denominatipn  of  sensual 
or  bodily  pleasure ;  or,  if  such  rigojrous  absti- 
nence be  impossible  in  this  present  state,  an4 
contrary  to  the  evident  laws  of  JiiaturCf  such 
pleasure  is  to  be  so  modified  and  restrained  by  rea- 
son and  meditation,  as  to  prevent  its  debasing 
and  corrupting  the  mind.     For  as  the  whole  at- 
**  tention  of  the  mind  must  be  given  to  the  voice 
and  orders  of  the  internal  guide,  so,  fpr  this  pur* 
pose,  all  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
**  it  from  the  contagion  of  the  body,  and  trom  alt 
*'  intimate  and  habitual  commerce  with  gorporcaj 
*^  objects."  By  the  second  leadipg  precept  pf  mo* 
rality  among  the  Quakers,  all  imitation  of  those 
external  manners,  that  go  by  th^  nam.e  of  civility 
and  politeness,  as  also  several  matters  pf  form, 
usual  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  in  the  con- 
nexions of  human  society,  are  strictly  prohibit- 
ed as  unlawful.     Hence  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  Christian  sects,  by  their 
outward  deportment  and  their  manner   of  life. 
They  never  salute  any  person  they  meet  in  their 
way,  nor  employ  in  their  conversation  the  usual 
manner  of  address,  and  the  appellations  that  ci- 
vility and  custom  have  rendered  a  matter  of  de- 
cency,  at  least,   if  not  of  duty  ;    they  never  ex- 
press their  respect  for  magistrates,  or  persons  in 
authority,  either  by  bodily  gestures,  titles  of  ho- 
nour, or  in  general  by  any  of  the  marks  of  ho- 
mage that  are  paid  them  by  persons  of  all  other 
denominations.     They  carry  their  pacific  senti- 
ments to  such  an  extravagant   length,  as  to  re- 
pounce  the  right  of  self- defence,  and  let  pass  witl\ 

impunity, 
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impunity, and  even  without  resistance,  the  attacks  ^  xvaT*^ 
that  are  made  on  their  possessions,  their  reputa-   Sect.  ii. 
jion,  naj,  on  their  lives.     They  refuse  to  confirm  ^'^'^J  -"\ 
their  testimonies  l)y  an  oath,  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  their  property  before  a  civil  tribunal,  or  to  acr 
-cuse  those  who  have  injured  them.     To  these  ne- 
gative parts  of  their  external  conduct,  they  add 
peculiar  circumstances  of  a  positive  kind,  that 
discover  the  same  austere,  stiff,  proud,  and  for- 
mal spirit:  for  they  distinguish  themselves,  in  a 
striking  manner,  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  by  the  gravity  of  their  aspect,  the  rustic 
simplicity  of  their  apparel,  tl)e  affected  tone  of 
their  voice,  the  stiffness  of  their  conversation, 
and  the  frugality  of  their  tables.     It  is^  however, 
affirmed  by  per^ns  of  credit,  who  aire  eye-wit- 
nesses of  wh^t  passes  among  the  members  of  this 
sect,  that  the  modern,  and  more  especially  the 
English  Quakers,  whom  trade  has  furnished  with 
the  means  of  luxury,  have  departed  from  this  ri- 
gid and  austere  njanner  of  life,  and  daily  grow 
more  reconciled  to  the  outward  pleasures  and  en- 
joyments of  the  world.      These  more  sociable 
Quakers  are  also  said  to  modify  and  explain  the 
theology  of  their  ancestors,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  more  rational  than  it  was  in  its  pri- 
mitive state.     At  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  that 
many  of  the  members  of  this  sect  have  either 
a  false  notion,  or  no  notion  at  all,  of  thj^t  ancient 
theology. 

XII.  The  principles  of  this  community  seem 'y*^**'"^  ^"°.'^"» 
to  exclude  the  very  idea  of  order,  discipline,  andisticai^ol 
ecclesiastical  government.     Its  leading  members,  ^^^'^^^'jw- 
however,  began  to  perceive  in  process   of  time, 
that  without  laws  and  rulers  it  could  not  subsist, 
but  must  inevitably  fall  into  confusion  and  ruin. 
They  accordingly  erected  a  council  of  elders,  who 
discuss  and  determine  matters  of  a  doubtful  or 
difficult  nature,  and  use  all  possible  care  and  di-* 

I  i  4  ligence 
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PEN  T.Jigence  in  inspecting  the  conduct  of  the  Bretbreiu 
UctSl  ^^^  ^"  preventing  wbateydr  they  look  upon  a$ 
Partu.  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  cohamunity. 
The  names  of  those  th^t  enter  into  the  state  of 
wedlock  are  given  in  to  those  leadinjg  members, 
who  also  keep  an  exact  register  of  the  births  ana 
deaths  that  happen  in  their  society.  They  exer- 
cise, moreover,  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over 
those  who  speak  in  their  meetings  j  since  it  is  well 
known,  that  iti  some  places  these  speakers  shew 
their  discourses  to  the  ruling  Elders  before  they 
deliver  them,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  whe- 
ther or  no  they  are  fit  to  be  repeated  in  public.  For 
since  the  abuse  that  was  made  of  the  unbounded 
liberty  that  every  individual  had  to  instruct  and 
<ixhort  the  congregation,  and  to  speak  and  ha- 
rangue when  the  pretended  spirit  moved  them,  new 
regulations  have  been  observed;  and  this  liberty 
has  been  considerably  modified,  in  several  places, 
to  avoid  the  mockery,  contempt,  an4  censure, 
to  which  the  community  was  constantly  exposed, 
by  the  absurd,  incoherent,  and  insipid  discourses 
of  many  of  its  members.  There  are  also  in  some 
of  the  more  considerable  congregations,  and  more 
especially  in  those  that  are  erected  at  London^ 
certain  persons,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  be  always 
prepared  to  speak  to  the  people,  in  case  none  of 
the  congregation  find  themselves  inwardly  moved 
or  disposed  to  perform  that  office.  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  professed  speakers  was  designed  to 
remedy  an  inconveniency  that  frequently  happen- 
ed in  the  Quaker-meetings,  even  that  the  whole 
assembly  was  dismissed  without  either  instruction 
or  exhortation,  because  none  found  themselves 
moved  to  speak.  It  is  indeed  to  be  observed, 
that  this  public  discourse  is  not  looked  upon  by 
the  Quakers  as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion 
and  worship  ;  for  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  do  not 
meet  that  they  may  hear  the  words  of  an  external 

teacher, 
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teacher,  but  that  they  may  listen  with  recollection  v'  f  ^  t. 
to  the  voice  of  thie  divine  instructor^  which  every  j^^.r.'n. 
one  carries  with  him  in  his  own  breast,  or,  to  use  part  n. 
their  own  phrase,  that  they  may  commune  with 
themselves.     Nevertheless,  as  these  mute  assem- 
blies excite  the  laughter  of  their  adversaries,  and 
expose  them  to  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm  and 
frenzy,  they  have,   on  that  account,  appointed 
fixed  speakers,  to  whom  they  give  a  small  salary, 
that  the  whole  time  of  their  meeting  may  not  be 
passed  in  silence  [rf]. 

The  Quakers  have,  annually,  a  general  assem 
bly  of  the  whole  sect,  which  meet^  at  London  the 
week  before  Whitsunday,  and  is  composed  of 
deputies  from  all  their  particular  congregations. 
They  still  complain,  notwithstanding  the  tolera* 
tion  they  enjoy,  of  certain  severities  and  hard- 
ships ;  but  these  are  entirely  owing  to  their  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  pay  those  tithes,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  the  laqd,  are  designed  fgr  the  support  of 
the  established  church, 

S5*  [d"]  The  truth  of  this  account  of  fixed  speakers  appoint* 
cd  to  discourse  and  exhort,  when  the  spirit  docs  not  move  any 
of  the  other  brethren,  and  rewarded  for  their  pains,  is  denied 
by  the  writer  of  the  Letter  to  Dr  yormey  j  we  leave 
the  decbipn  of  the  matter  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
^j^anymng  the  fact. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Concerning  the  Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists. 

CENT.  I-     AFTER  various  scenes  of  tri^  and  per- 
xva        j^^^  plexity,  the  Mennonites  ^t  length  found« 
Part  iL  ^uriog  tliis  ccntury,  the  tranquillity  ihty  had 
^'    V       long  sought  after  in  vain.     They  arrived,  indeed, 
fo^oiro^f*^^  this  state  of  repose  by  very  slow  st^ps ;  for 
^  Men-   though,  iu  the  preceding  age,  they  were  admit- 
ted to  the  rights  apd  privileges  of  citizens  in  the 
United  J^rovinces^  yet  it  was  a  long  time  before 
their  solicitations  and  pleas  of  innocence  could 
engage  the  flnglisb^  the  Swiss^  and  Germans^  to 
receive  them  in  their  bosom,  and  to  abrogate  the 
laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  them.     The 
civil  magistrates,  in  these  countries,  had  still  be- 
fore  their  eyes  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
ancient  Anabaptists  ^  and  besides,  they  could  not 
persuade  themselves,  that  a  set  of  men,  who 
looked  upon   all  oaths  as  sinful^  and   declared 
that  magistracy  and  penal  laws  have  no  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,   had  the  qualities  and 
sentiments  that  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good 
citizen.     Hence  we  find,   even  in  this  century, 
several  examples  of  great   severities   employed 
against  the  Anabaptists,   and  some  instances  of 
even   capital   punishments   being    inflicted    on 
them  [/\.     But  now,  that  the  demonstrations  of 
their  innocence  and  probity  are  clear  and  unque- 
stionable, 

[^]  The  severities  exercised  in  Switzcrlan<i  against  the  Men- 
nonites are  recorded  by  Ottius,  in  his  yJnnal,  .-inabapt,  p,  337. 
and  more  particularly  those  that  they  suflFer^d  in  the  year  1695, 
by  Hottinger,  in  his  German  work,  intitled,  Scbwei%erucbe 
Kirchen-Historie^  vol.  i.  p.  iioi.  nor  even  in  this  present  cen- 
tury have  they  been  treated  more  mildly  in  the  cantonof  Bern, 
as  appears  from  Schyn's  Historia  Mennonitar,  cap.  x.  p  289. 
in  which  we  find  the  letters  of  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Pronnccs  interceding  with  that  Canton  in  their  behalf.  A  se- 
vere 
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stionable,  they  enjoy  the  sweets  of  security  andc  e  n  t. 
repose,  not  only  in  the  United  Provinces,  but  also  g  ^^^\i 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  where  they  paet  il* 
procure  by  their  honest  industry,  and  particular-       » 
ly  by  their  application  to   trade  and  commerce, 
an  ample  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  fa-^ 
inilies. 

IL  The  wiser  members  of  this  community  ea^^"*®"?"** 

.«  •       J        1       '     1     •  1  ii-       concord  re» 

sxly  perpeived,  that  their  external  tranquillity  ,torc<i  a- 
would  neither  be  stable^  nor   permanent,   unless  "^"''K  ^'^^'V 
their  intestine  discords  were  removed,  and  their 
ancient  disputes  about  trifling  and  unimportant 
matters  charitably  terminated.    They  Recording- 
ly  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  diifuse . 
the  sweets   of  charity  and  concord  throughout 
their  sect ;  nor  were  their  labours  altogether  un- 
successful.    In  the  year  1630,  a  considerable  part 
qf  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
rriesland,  concluded  their  debates  in  a  conference 
held  at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of 
fraternal  communion,  each,  notwithstanding,  re- 
serving to  themselves  a  liberty  of  retaining  *  cer- 
tain opinioiis.     This  association  was  renewed,  and 
confirmed  by  new  resolutions  in  the  year    1649 
by  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders  and  Germany 
between  whom  great  divisions  had  reigned  [/]- 
All  these  formed  a  bond  of  union  with  those 
branches  of  the  sect  that  were  most  distinguished  * 

by  their  moderation ;  and  they  mitigated  and 
corrected,  in  various  respects,  the  rigorous  lawsi 
of  Menno  and  his  successors. 

III. 

VCTC  persecution  was  set  on  foot  against  them  in  the  Palatinate 
in  the  year  1694,  which  was  suspended  by  the  intercession  of 
"William  III.  king  of  Great  Britain.  See  Schyn,  ihi//,  p.  265. 
Bishop  Burnet  mentions  some  instances  of  Anabaptists  suffer- 
ing death  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
ftrst  volume  of  his  History  of  hb  own  times. 

r/]  Hcrm.  Schyn,  P/enior  Deductio  IJistonct  Mennonit.  p. 
41,  42. 
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CENT.  III.  Therefore,  at  this  day,  the  whole  com- 
s^T.^a.  ^^^^^y  "^ay  be  divided  into  two  large  sects,  the 
Part  n.  one  comprehending  the  more  Rffined  Anabaptists, 
Diflfcrcnt  remarkable  for  their  austerity,  who  are  also  cal- 
•ecu  of  led  Flemings  or  Flandrians ;  and  the  others  called 
^^r  (in  the  Dutch  language)  the  Grosser  Anabaptists, 
who  are  of  a  milder  complexion,  and  an  easi- 
er and  more  moderate  character,  and  go  common- 
ly  under  the  denomination  of  Waterlandians.  We 
,  have  given  already  a  particular  account  of  thq 
origin  and  etymology  of  these  denominations. 
Each  of  these  sects  is  subdivided  into  a  vanety  of 
branches,  more  especially  the  refined  and  austere 
Anabaptists,  who  have  not  only  produced  two  se- 
parate societies,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Groningenists  [^],  and  Dantzigers  or  Prussians^ 
[A],  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  more  ob- 
scure and  inconsiderable  factions,  which  diflfer  in 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners ;  and  agree  in 
nothing  but  the  name  of  Anabaptists,  and  in  some 
ancient  opinions  that  have  been  unanimously 
embraced  by  all  the  members  of  that  sect.  All 
the  refined  Anabaptists  are  the  rigid  followers  of 
SiMON  Manno,  and  stedfastly  maintain,  though 
not  all  with  the  same  degree  of  severity  and  ri- 
gour, the  sentiments  of  their  chief  on  the  fol- 
lowing points — the  human  nature  of  Christ — 
the  obligation  that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of 
strangers  in  consequence  of  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand— the  necessity  of  excommunicating  ^nd 
of  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the  plague,  not  on- 
ly avowed  sinners,  but  also  those  who  de- 
part, even  in  some  light  instances,  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  ancestors,  and  are  tainted  with  any 
appearance  of  evil — the  contempt   that   is  due 

to 

[  g]  So  called,  because  they  met  at  certain  stated  times  in 
the  city  of  Groningen. 

[i6]  They  derive  this  denomination  from  their  adopting  the 
manners  and  discipline  of  the  Prussians, 
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to  human  learning,  and  other  matters  of  less  mo-  c  e  n  t^ 
ment  [/].     It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  in  s^tI'ii. 
our  times,   some  of  the  congregations  of  this  re-  PaktU, 
fined  sect  have  been  gradually  departing  from  this       ' 
austere  system,  and  are  proceeding,  though  with 
a  slow  pace,  towards  the  opinions  and  discipline 
of  the  more  moderate  Anabaptists. 

IV.  All  these  Anabaptists  adopt  a  form;  of  ec-  The  ater- 
clesiastical  government  and  discipline,   that  is  "^^^J^^JV^. 
administered  by  three  distinct  orders  of  persons,  nonite 
The  first  order  is  that  of  the  Bishops  or  Presbyters ^"^^^ 
who  always  preside  in  the  consistory,  and  are 

alone  invested  with  the  power  of  administering 
the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  second  is  that  of  the  Teachers^  who  are  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  The  third 
comprehends  the  Deacons y  whg  are  chosen  out  of 
both  sexes.  These  three  orders  compose  the 
consistory  or  council  by  which  the  church  is  go- 
verned. All  matters  of  importance  are  proposed, 
examined,  ind  decided,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Brethren.  The  ministers  are  elected  to  their  holy 
office  by  their  suffrages,  and  are  all,  the  Deacons 
excepted,  installed  by  public  prayers,  attended 
with  imposition  of  hands. 

V.  An>png  the  inferior  sects  of  the  rigid  Ana-Thcuabe-r 
baptists,  the  most  considerable  is  that  which  passes  ^"**^ 
under  the  denomination  of  Uckewallists^  ^nd  is  ^ 
called  after  its  founder  Uke  Walles,  a  native 

of  Friesland*  This  rustic,  rigid,  and  ignorant 
sectary,  not  only  exhorted  his  followers  to  main* 
lain  the  primitive  and  austere  doctrine  of  Menno, 
without  suffering  it  to  be  softened  or  altered  in 
the  smallest  degree,  but  also  took  it  into  his  head 
to   propagate,  jointly    with   another   innovator, 

namctl 

[i]  Sec  a  German  work  cntliled,   Nachrihfcn  von  dem  g  - 
J^enwardi^tn  Zuunmie  dtr  Mi^ncm/fn^  by  JRucs.  ^743* 
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c  E  N  T.  named  John  Leus,  in  the  year  1637,   ^  singular 
s^X!  n.  ^pi^io^  concerning  the  salvation  of  JuDas,   and 
Pari  II.  the    fcst  of  Christ's  Hiurderers.     To  give  an 
'  '    air  of  plausibility  to  the  favourable  opinion  he 
entertained  concerning  the  eternal  state  of  this 
arch-apostate,    he  invented  the  fallowing  odd 
hypothesis,  "  That  the  period  of  time  that  ex- 
"  tended  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  de- 
"  scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was,  as  it  were, 
**  the  distinttire  term  that  separated  the  Jewish 
"  from  the  Christian  dispensatibn,   was  a  time  of 
**  deep  ignorance   and  darkness,   during  which 
the  Jews  were  void  of  light,  and  entirely  de- 
stitute of  divine  succour  ;   and  that,   of  conse- 
quence, the  sins  and  enormities  that  were  com- 
^'  mitted  during  this  interval  were  in   a  great 
measure  excusable,  and  could  not   merit  the 
severest  displays  of  the  divine  justice."     This 
idle  fiction  met  with  no  indulgence,   either  from 
the  Menn'jnites  on  the  one  hand,   or  from  the 
magistrates  of  Groningen  on  the  other  ;   for  the 
former  excluded  its  inventor  from  their  commu- 
nion, and  the  latter  banished  him  from  their  city. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  adjacent   province 
of  East-FricsJand,  and  there  drew  after  him  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disciples,  whose  descendants 
still  subsist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Groningen, 
Frisland,   and  also  in  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  and 
have    their   own   religious   assemblies,    separate 
from  those  of  the  other  Mennonites.     As   they 
have  little  intercourse  with  any  but  those  of  their 
own  communion,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  know, 
with  certainty,  whether  they  perserve  in  the  sin- 
gular opinion  that  proved  so  derrimental  to  the 
interest  of  their  leader.     It   is   at   least  certain, 
that  they  follow  scrupulously  the  steps  of  their 
fjrig^'nal   fcainder  Menno,   and  exhibit   a    lively 
image  of  the  primitive  manners  and  constitution 
of  the  Mennonites.  They  re-baptize  all  those  who- 

lear< 
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leave  other  Christian  churches  to  embrace  their  cent. 
communion.  Their  apparel  is  mean  beyond  ex-  g^^^^  jj^ 
pression,  and  they  avoid  everything  that  has  the  part  n/ 
most  distant  appearance  of  elegance  or  ornament, ' 
They  let  their  beards  grow  to  an  enormous 
length ;  their  hair,  uncombed,  lies  in  a  disorderly 
manner  on  their  shoulders ;  their  countenances 
are  marked  with  the  strongest  lines  of  dejection 
and  melancholy;  and  their  habitations  and  house- 
hold furniture  are  such  as  are  only  fittefd  to  an 
swer  the  demands  of  mere  necessity.  Such, 
moreover,  is  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  that 
any  member  of  their  community,  who  departs  iit 
the  smallest  instance  from  this  austere  rule,  is  im- 
mediately excluded  from  the  society,  and  avoided 
by  all  the  Brethren  as  a  public  pest.  Their  in- 
spectors or  bishops,  whom  they  distinguish  from 
the  ministers,  whose  office  is  to  preach  and  in- 
struct, are  choseti  by  an  assembly  Composed  ot 
all  the  congregations  of  the  sect.  The  ceremony* 
of  washing  the  feet  of  strangers,  who  come  within 
the  reach  of  their  hospitality,  is  looked  upon  by 
them  as  a  rite  of  divine  institution.  We  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  the  other  circumstances  of  their 
ritual,  but  only  observe,  that  they  prevent  all  at- 
tempts to  alter  or  modify  their  religious  disci- 
pline, by  preserving  their  people  from  every 
thing  that  bears  the  remotest  aspect  of  learning 
and  science  ;  from  whatever,  in  a  word,  might 
have  a  tendency  to  enlighten  their  devout  igno- 
rancfe.  \ 

VI.  The  more  moderate,  who  are   called  the  xj,e  wt- 
Grosser  J  or  less  scrupulous  Anabaptists,  are  com-tcrUndi- 
posed  of  certain  inhabitants  of  IVaterland,  Flan-  ' 
ders^  Frieslatid^  and  Germany^  who  entered  into 
an  association,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and 
commonly  pass  under  the  denomination  o(  IVater- 
iandians.     This  communitv  has   abandoned  the 
severe  discipline,  and  singular opim.  nsof  Mkntno, 

Wiioin, 
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c  £  N  T.whom,  nevertheless,  they  generally  respected  as 
s^c'v!  n.  ^^^*^  primitive  parent  and  founder,  and  have  ad- 
I'Aftt  n.  vanced  a  step  nearer  than  the  other  Anabaptists 

'  '  to  the  rehgious  doctrines  and  customs  of  other 
Christian  churches.  They  are,  however,  divide 
ed  into  two  distinct  sects  which  bear  the  respec- 
tive denominations  o{ Fricslanders  said  IVatcriand^ 
ians^  and  are  both  without  bishops,  employing  no 
other  ecclesiastical  ministers  than  Presbfiers  and 
Beacons.  Each  congregation  of  this  sect  is  inde* 
pendent  on  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  having  its 
own  ecclesiastical  council  or  consistory,  which  is 
composed  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons.  The  sur- 
prcme  spiritual  power  is,'  nevertheless,  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  without  whose  consent  no- 
thing of  importance  can  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Their  Presbyters  are,  generally  speaking, 
men  of  learning,  and  apply  themselves  with  suc- 
cess to  the  study  of  physic  and  philosophy.  And 
there  is  a  public  professor  supported,  at  present, 
by  the  sect  at  Amsterdam^  for  the  instruction  of 
their  .youth  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophy 
and  sacred  erudition. 

The  oaic-     .  VII.  One  K^i these  Waterlandian  sects  was  divid- 

nistsand    ^^^  j^  ^.j^^.  ygjjj.  ^55^^  into  two  factions,  of  which 

aas.  the  one  were  called  Galenists^  and  the  other  Apo- 

stoolians^  from  their  respective  leaders.  The 
founder  of  the  former  was  Galen  Abraham 
Haan,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  pastor  of  a  Men- 
nonite  congregation  at  Amsterdam^  who  has  re- 
ceived the  applause  even  of  his  enemies,  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncommon  penetration  and  elo- 
fjuencc.  This  eminent  Anabaptist,  in  imitatiori 
of  the  Arminians,  considered  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  a  system  that  laid  much  less  stress  upon 
faith  than  upon  practice ;  and  he  was  for  receiv- 
>n;r  into  the  communion  of  the  Mennonites  alt 
those  who  acknovvicdged  the  divine  origin  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  led 

holy 
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holy  and  virtuous  lives.  Such,  in  his  judgment, c  e  n  t 
were  true  Christians,  and  had  an  undoubted  right gj^,^*''j 
to  all  the  rights  arid  privileges  that  belong  to  thatPARx  ii". 
character.  These  comprehensive  ternis  of  com- 
munion  were  peculiarly  favdurable  to  his  own  the-  . 
ological  sentiments,  since  his  notions  concerning 
Christ's  divinity,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  by 
his  death  and  merits,  were  very  diflferent  from 
those  of  the  Mennonites,  and  coincided  a  gqod 
deal  with  the  Socinian  system. 

Several  persons  opposed  the  sentiments  of  this 
Latitudinarian,  and  more  especially  Samaei 
Apostool,  an  eminent  pastor  among  the  Menno-. 
nites  2Lt  Amsterdam,  who  not  only  defended,  with 
the  utdost  zeal,  the .  doctrine  generally  received 
among  the  Mennonites,  in  relation  to  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  and  the  fruits  of  his  deafli,  but 
also  maintained  that  ancient  hypothesis  of  a  vi- 
sible and  glorious  church  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
that  was  peculiar  to  this  sect  [^J.  Thus  a  con- 
troversy  was  kindled,  which  produced  the  division 
iiow  mentioned ;  a  division  which  the  zealous 
cflForts  of  several  of  the  wisest  and  most  respect- 
able members  of  this  community  have  hitherto 
proved  insufficient  to  heal.  The  Galenists  arc 
not  less  disposed  than  the  Arminians  to  admit, 
as  members  of  their  community,  all  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians ;  and  they  are  the  only 
sect  of  the  Anabaptists  who  reject  the  denomina- 
tion of  Mennonites.  The  Apostoolians,  on  the 
contrary,  admit  to  their  communion  those  only 
who  profesfs  to  believe  all  the  points  of  doctrine 
^hich  are  contained  ivi  their  public  confession  of 
faith  [/]. 

Vol.  V.  K  k  CHAP. 

f/f]  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the^e  two  Menno- 
nites, sec  Schyn's  Deductio  plenior  Hittor,  Mennonii.  caj>,  \\\ 
p.  318.  rfnl  xviii,  p.  237. 

£/]  Casp.  Commelini  Z)<».fcr/)0/w  Urbis  An s  clodajn't^  torn. 
j.  p.  500.  — 'Stoupa's  RAi\^i'in  (its  ll'dlandots^  p.  20. — .icn- 
thcm^s  Ihjl.andiscber  Schuinud  Kirchcn-iitaat^  p.  1.  ch.  x;\. 
p.  830. 
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CENT. 
XVII. 

IWr  I  C  H  A  p..    Vf. 

Concerning  the  Socinians  and  Arians, 

The  flo«-  I,  A  BOUT  the  comnoencement  of  this  cetf- 
ef  dI?sS!  jTjl  ^^^Ji  ^he  Sect  of  the  Socinians  seemed  to 
liiant.  be  Well  established,  and  their  afl&irs  were  even 
in  a  flourishing  situation,  in  Transylvania  and 
Lucko  theyenjoycd  the  liberty  of  holding,  without 
molestation,  their  reHgious  assemblies,  and  pro- 
fessing ptibhdy  their  theological  opinions.  The 
Advantages  that  attended  their  situation^  in  Poland 
were  still  more  considerable  ;  for  they  had  at  Ra- 
cvw  a  public  seminary  of  learning,  which  was 
furnished  with  professors  eminently  distinguished 
by  their  erudition  and  genius,  together  with  a 
press  for  the  publication  of  their  writings ;  they 
had  also  a  considerable  number  of  congregations 
in  that  district,  and  were  supported  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  several  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion.  Elated  with  this  scene  of  prosperity,  they 
began  to  form  more  extensive  views,  and  aimed 
at  enlarging  the  borders  of  their  community, 
and  procuring  it  patrons  and  protectors  in  other 
countries.  There  are  in  being  authentic  records, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  they  sent  emissaries 
with  this  view,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  into  HolUnd^  England^  Germany^  and 
Prussia^  who  endeavoured  to  make  proselytes  to 
Socinianism  in  these  countries,  among  men  of 
learning  and  men  in  power.  For  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Socinians,  in  propagating  their  religioHS 
principles,  have  always  followed  a  quite  dift'erefit 
method  from  that  which  has  been  observed  by  other 
sects.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  sectaries 
and  innovators  to  endeavour  to  render  themselves 
popular,  and  to  begin  by  gaining  the  multitude  to 
their  side  ;  but  the  disciples  of  Socinus,  who  are 

perpetually 
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perpetually  exalting  the    dignity,    prerogatives,  cent. 
and  authority  of  reason,  have  this  peculiarity  in  g^ /"j,^ 
their  manner  of  proceeding,  that  they  are  at  very  Paux  11, 
little  pains  to  court  the  favour  of  the  people,  or ' 
to  make  proselytes  to  their  cause  among  those 
who  are  not  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by 
their  rank  or  theit  abilities.     It  is  only  amdng  the 
learned  and  the  great  that  they  seek  for  disciples 
and  patrons  with  a  zealous  assiduity.  * 

11.  The  effect  of  the  missions  now  menrio.ned,'^*^?^; 
though  they  were  conducted  and  executed  by^^dmrof 
persons  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  eminent,  sociriuni^n 
both  on  account  of  their  rank  and  abilities,  was**^^^®*^' 
iieverthclcss   for  froni   answering  the  views  and 
expectations  of  the  community.     In  most  plates 
their  success  was  doubtful,  at  best  but  inconsi- 
derable; in  some,  however,  they  were  fiavourably 
received,  arid  seemed  to  employ  their  labours  to 
Jjurpose.     They  had  no  where  a  more  dattering 
prospect  of  success  than  in  the  academy  01  A'torf^ 
where  their  sentiments  and  their  cause  were  pro- 
moted  with   dexterity  by   Earnest  Sohner,    an 
&cute  and  learned  peripatetician,  who  was  pro- 
cessor of  pTiysic  arid  natural   philosophy.     This 
subtile  philosopher,  who  had  joined  the  Socinians 
during  his  residence  in  Holland^  instilled  their  > 

principles  into  the  minds  of  his  scholars  with 
inuch  greater  facility,'  by  his  having  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  both  for  learning  and  piety. 
The  death,  indeed,  of  thii  eminent  man,  which 
happened  in  the  year  i6i2,  deprived  the  rising; 
society  of  its  chief  ornament  and  support ;  nor 
could  the  remaining  friend  of  Socinianism  carry 
on  the  cause  of  their  community  wich  such  art 
and  dexterity,  as  to  escape  the  vigilant  and  se- 
vere eye  of  the  other  professors.  Their  secret 
designs  Were  accordingly  brought  to  light  in  the 
year  1616;  and  the  contagion  of  Socinianisni, 
which  was  gathering  strength  from  day  to  day, 

K  k  2  '        nn  J: 
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c  F.  N  T.  and  growing  imperceptibly  into  a  reigning  system. 
Sect.  ti.  ^^'^s  all  ofa  SLidden  dissipated  and  extinguished  by 
Part  II. the  Vigilant  severity  of  the  magistrates  oi Nurem- 
^       ber^.     The  foreign  students^  who  had  been  in- 
fected with  these  doctrines,  saved  themselves  by 
flight ;   while  the  natives,  who  were  chargeable 
with  the  same  reproach,  accepted  of  the  remedies 
that  were  presented  to  them  by  the  healing  hand 
of  orthodoxy,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  former 
theological  system  [ni], 
'flic  decline     HI.    The  establishment  of  the  Sodnians  in 
of  socinia-  Pol^.Tid^  though  it  Seemed  to  rest  upon  solid  foun- 
thriuSr-  dations,  was  nevertheless  of  a  short  duration  [«}. 
ings  of  its  Its  chief  supports  were  withdrawn  in  the  year 
pS^  1638,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  diet.     It  hap- 
pened in  this  year  that  some  of  the  students  of 
Racmv  vented,  in   an  irregular  and  tumultuous 
manner,  their  religious  resentment  against  a  cru- 
cifix, at  which  they  threw  stones,  till  they  beat  it 
down  out  of'  its  place.     This  act  of  violence  ex- 
cited such  a  high  degree  of  indignation  in  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  they  vowed  revenge,  and 
fulfilled  this  vow  in  the  severest  manner;   for  it 
was  through  their  importunate  solicitations  that 
the   terrible  law  was    enacted   at   Warsaw^    by 
which  it  was  resolved,  that  the  academy  of  Ra- 
corw  should  be  demolished,  its  professors  banished 

with 

[w]  The  learned  Gustavus  George  Zeltner,  formerly  pro- 
fe  s^r  of  divinity  in  the  academy  of  Altorf,  composed  an  am- 
ple and  learned  account  of  this  theological  revolution,  drawn 
j>rincipally  from  raanubcript  records,  which  was  published  at 
Lclpsic,  in  the  year  1729,  in  two  volumes,  in  410,  by  Ge- 
limicr,  under  the  following  title  :  *'  Historia  Crypto-Socinia- 
nismi,  Altorfina;  quondam  Academia:  infesti,  arcana.^' 

[/tJ  We  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  Kacovian  academy,  while  it  was  under  the  di- 
rt ction  of  the  learned  MartinRuarus,  in  the  Cimbna  Lincra- 
ta  of  MoUeru*:,  torn.  i.  p.  572.  where  we  learn  thit  Ru.irm 
was  a  n.iiivc  of  Holstcin,  who  became  a  prosclytc  to  the  Sv- 
cinian  !>ybtcn]. 
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with  ignominy,  the  printing-house  of  the  Soci-  c  e  n  t; 
nians  destroyed,  and  their  churches  shut.  A11s^7t!il 
this  was  executed  without  the  smallest  allevia- p  a  r  t  11! 
tion  or  the  least  delay,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  '  ^""^ 
made  by  the  powerful  patrons  of  th&Sjcinians  to 
ward  off  the  blow  [^j.  But  a  catastrophe,  still 
more  terrible,  awaited  them  ;  and  the  persecution 
now  mentioned  was  the  foremnner  of  chat  dread- 
fill  revolution,  which,  about  twenty  years  after- 
wards, brought  on  the  entire  ruin  of  this  com- 
munity in  Poland :  For  by  a  public  and  solemn 
act  of  the  diet  held  at  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1658, 
all  the  Socinians  were  banished  for  ever  from  the 
territory  of  that  republic,  and  capital  punishment 
was  denounced  against  all  those  who  should  ei* 
ther  profess  their  opinions,  or  harbour  their  per- 
sons. 1'he  unhappy  exiles  werp,  at  first,  allowed 
the  space  of  three  yeare  to  settle  their  aftairs,  and 
to  dispose  of  their  possessions  ;  but  this  term  was 
afterwards  abridged  by  the  cruelty  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  reduced  to  two  years.  In  the  year 
1 66 1,  the  terrible  edict  was  renewed  ;  and  all  the 
Socinians  that  yet  remained  in  Poland  were  bar- 
barously driven  out  of  that  country,  some  with 
the  loss  of  their  goods,  others  with  the  loss  of 
their  lives,  as  neither  sickness,  nor  any  domestic 
consideration,  could  suspend  the  execution  of  that 
rigorous  sentence  [pi. 

'  IV.  A  part  of  these  exiles,  who  sought  for  n  The  fotc 
refuge   among   their  Brethren  in    Transylvania;''^'''-^,'^^'' 
sunk  under  the  burthen  of  their  calamities,  and"**"  ^^ 
perished  amidst  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 

K  k  3  exposed 

[0]  Epittola  de  IVissowniii  vita  in  SanJii  B\blioth»  Antu 
Trinumr^  p.  233. — Gust.  Gcorg.  Zeltneri  Historia  Crypto-So^ 
^inianismi  yJItorfiniy  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

[^3  Stanisiai  Lubieniecii  Historia  Refjrmat.  Po/omc<r,  lib. 
jii.  c.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  279.— £^»tf^j  Poloni  Vindicice  pro  Unitn- 
riorum  in  Poionia  Religionis  i/bertateapu4  Sandium,  in  Bihlioih. 
jinti'Trinitar.  p.  267. 
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P  S  N  T.  exposed.  A  considerable  number  of  these  t|Q-i 
ss^ViL^^PPy  emigrants  were  cfispcoied  tJbBou^  the  ad^ 
p  A_R  T  iL  jacent  provinces  of  Silesia^  Brwmd&^mr^^  ao4 
Prussia ; .  and  their  posterity  still  subasts  in  tbos^ 
countries.  Several  of  the  mor;  emiiirnt  mem* 
bers  of  the  sect,  in  consequence. of  the  ptotectjoo 
granted  them  by  tlie  diike  of  Biiegt  resided  for 
some  time  at  Crosxen*  in  Siksia  M.  Qthcis  went 
in  search  of  a  conveniept  settlemeiit  Son  iktm^ 
selves  anfl  their  brethren^  iryto  HoUandf  Ev,^and^ 
Holsfein^  'and  Denmark.  Of  all  the  Socintaa  ex- 
iles, *ridne  discovered  such  zeal  and  industry  for 
tbe  intertets  and  establishment  of  the  sect  at  Sta* 
nislauV  Lubieniecius,  a  Polish  knighti  distin* 
.guished^  by  his  leamii^^  and  singularly  esteemed 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  an^  even  by  se- 
veral sovereign '  princes  on  account  of  his  elo- 
quence^  politeness,  and  prudence.  Tlus  illustn* 
ous  patron  oC  Sociniani^  succeed<ed  so  far  in  his 
designs,  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  Frederic  III. 
king  of  Denmark ;  Christian  Albert,  duke  of 
Holstcin  ;  and  Charles  Lewis,  dectot  Palatine  i 
and  thus  had  almost  obtained  a  secure  retreat 
and  settlement  for  the  Sociriians,  about  the  year 
J  662,  at  Jlhena,  Fredericstadt^  and  Manbeim ;  but 
his  measures  were  disconcerted,  and  all  his  hopes 
entirely  frustrated,  by  the  opposition  and  remon- 
strances of  the  clergy  established  in  these  coun- 
tries; he  was  opposed  in  Denmark  by  Suanin- 
gius  bishop  of  Zealand^  iti  Holstein  by  Reinboth, 
and  in  the  Palatinate  by  John  L^wis  Fabri- 
cius  [r].  •  Several  other  attempts  were  made,  in 

different 

[7]  Lubieniecii  Historia  Reformat,  Polon.  cap.  xviii.  p.  285. 
wlKre  there  i^  a  letter  written  by  the  Socinians  of  Crosscn. 

[r'\  Sec  Sandii,  Bibiiotbeca  jinti'Trwitar.  p.  iCs^'-^Hutoria 
Viur-  Lubieniecii,  prefixed  to  his  Histcrid  Refirmsiwrni  Poh- 
nictr^  p.  7,  8.— Molleri  Intraductio  ur  Hitior.  Cbgrienes, 
Cimuricce^  p.  ii.  p.  105.  and  his  Cimbria  Litiermia^  torn.  ii. 
p.  487.— Jo.  Henr.  Heideggeri  Viia  J^b.  Lwd.  FtAncii^  sub- 
joined to  the  works  of  the  latteri  p.  38.    •  • 
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;difrerent  countries,  in  favour  of  Socinianism  ;  butc  e  n  t. 
their  success  was  still  less  considerable  ;  nor^  could  <;  ^  c  t.  n. 
any  of  the  European  natio&s  be  persuaded  to  grant?  a  r  r  n. 
^  public  settlement  to  a  sect,  whose  members  de-  ' 

nied  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

V.  The  remains,  therefore,  of  this  unfortunate 
^community  are,  at  this  day,  dispelled  through 
different  countries,  particularly  in  the  Icingdoms 
d£ England  and  Prussia,  the  electorate  oiBranden- 
Jburg^  and  the  United  Provinces^  where  they  lie 
CDore  or  less  concealed,  and  hold  their  relig  lous  as* 
^emblies  in  a  clandestine  manner.  They  are,  in- 
deed, said  to  exercise  their  religion  publicly  in 
^gland  [rr^^  qot  in  consequence  of  a  legal  tolera- 
tion, 

^  C^r]  rbe  Socinians  in  E^ngland  iiave  never  made  any 
figure  a«  a -community,  but  have  rather  been  dispersed  amoii)^ 
that  great  variety  of  sects  that  have  arisen  in  a  country  where 
liberty  displays  its  most  glorious  fruits,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
exhibits  its  most  striking  inconveniencies.  Besides,  few  ec- 
clesiastics, or  writers  of  «ny  note,  have  adopted  the  theolo- 
j^ical  syi^tem  now  under  -consideration,  in  all  its  branches. 
The  Socinian  doctrine  relating  to  the  design  and  efRcacy  of 
the  death  of  Christ  had  indeed  many  abettors  in  England  du- 
ring the  XVIith  century  \  and  it  may  be  presumed,  with- 
40ut  temerity,  that  its  votaries  are  rather  incteased  than  di- 
minished in  the  present  \  but  those  divines  who  have  aban- 
doned the  Atbanasian  hypothesis  concerning  the  Trinity  of 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  have  more  generally  gone  into  the 
Arian  and  Semi-Arian  notions  of  that  inexplicable  subject, 
than  into  those  of  the  Socinians,  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ 
existed  before  his  appearance  in  the  human  nature.  The  fa- 
mous John  Biddle,  after  having  maintained  boih  in  public 
and  in  private  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  the  protector- 
ship of  Cromwell,  the  Unitarian  system  erected  an  Indfpen- 
dent  congregation  in  London,  which  is  the  only  British  church 
we  have  heard  of,  in  which  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  So- 
cinianism were  inculcated  \  for,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
account  of  Sir  Peter  Pett,  this  congregation  held  the  follow, 
ing  notions :  ^*  That  the  fathers  under  the  old  covenant  had 
only  temporal  promises-— that  saving  faith  consisted  in  uni- 
versal obedience  performed  t9  the  commands  of  God  and 
Christ — that  Christ  arose  again  only  by  the  power  of  the  Fa- 
tber I  and  not  his  own— that  justifying  faith  is  not  the  pure 

gift 
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cfiKT.tion,  but  through  the  indulgeiit  cbniriTanceo^ 
g/^^"iL the  civil,  magistrate  [xj.  Sotne  of  them  litems 
Pakt  u. embraced  tbe  cpmmunion'  *6f  the v Aidmiiaiis J 
others  have  Join^  with*  that  sect  of  the  Anabap-^ 
tists  that  are.  distinguished  by  ibeiiarbe  of  6^- 
nists ;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  at  A  'strrpnsibg^ 
since  neither  the 'Arminians  tior'Anabipd^Te.' 
quire  frp.tn  those  that  entet'ihtb  their  cohitnfiiqioil 
an  expficit  or  circumstantial  declaratipa  of- their 
reli^us  ^ntiments;  It  is  al8o1iaid;that  4  coo- 
siderdbte  tiumber  of  this  dispers^ '  community 
became  tn^mb^rs  of  thcf  religious  Bodety  called 
Collegiantt  {/]•     Amidst  these  perpetual  changes 

gift  of  God,  but  majT  be  acquired  bj  men*!  nttural  abiliticfl ; 
-— thkt  faith  cannot  belteve  anj  thing  contrary  to,'  or  above 
rcason-»-4hat  there  is  do  original  fin— ^hat  Christ  hath  not 
the  satoie  body  now  in  glory,  in  Which  he  loflfered  god  rose 
tgftin-^hat  the  saints  shall  not  hftve  the  saipe  body  in  faoTen 
which  they  had  on  earth— that  Christ  was  not  Lbnl  or  King 
before  his  resurrection,  or' Priest  before  his  atcenuoa-^at 
the  saints  shall  not,  before  the  -Day  of  Judgment,  enjoy  the* 
bliss  of  heaven— that  God  doth  not  certainly  know  future 
contingencies — that  thete  is  not  any  authority  of  fathers  or 
general  councils  in  dsterminlng  matters  of  faith— «>t hat  Christ, 
before  his  death,  had  not  any  dominion  over  the  Angels-— 
and  that  Christ,  by  dying,  made  not  satisfaction  for  usJ*  See 
the  Preface  to  Sir  Peter  Pctt^  Happy  future  State  of  Eng- 
land, printed  at  London  in  1688'. 

[r]  The  Socinians,  who  reside  at  present  in  the  district  of 
Mark,  used  to  meet,  some  years  ago,  at  stated  times,  at  Kor 
ningswald,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  on 
the  Oder.  See  the  ReeuetJ  ie  Luteraiure^  dc  FbUosophU  ei 
/PHistoire  (published  at  Amsterdaa>  in  the  ycfar  173 1,  in 
8vo  J),  p.  44.  They  published,  in  the  year  17 16,  at  Berlin, 
thcrir  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  German  language,  which  is 
to  be  found,  with  a  refutation  thereto  annexed,  iti  a  book  en- 
titled, Den  Tbeoiogiscbcn  Heb,  Ofifera.  part  «:.  p.  852. 

ilo*  [/]  jThis  community,  of  which  there  is  an  account  given 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter,  called  their  reli- 
gious meetings  CoUegieSy  a  Dutch  word,  which  sigot6es  con- 
gregation or  assembly,  and  hence  they  were  denominated 
follefftdnU. 

0*  [\]  'l*he  author  of  this  collection  was  one  Jordan,  who  was  paste? 
•f ;(.  church  io  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  * 
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and  vicissitudes,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  So-c  e  n  t. 
cinians  could  maintain   an  uniform    system  ofg^^^^^,^ 
doctrine,  or  preserve  unaltered   and  entire  the  re-pART  it: 
ligious  tenets  handed  down  to  them  by   their  an-      "' 
cestors.     On    the  contrary,   their   peculiar    and 
distinctive  opinions  are   variously  explained   and 
understood    both-  by    the  learned  and   illiterate 
members  of  their  community,  though  they  all  agree 
in  rejecting    the  doctrine   of  the   IVinity,  and 
that  also  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus 
Christ  {«]. 

.  VI.  After  this  Socinians,  as  there  is  a  great^riam, 
affinity  between  the  two  sects,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  Arians,  who  had  several  celebrated 
writers  in  this  century,  such  as  Sandius  and 
Biddle  [w].  Of  those  who  also  passed  under  the  ge- 
neral 

[//]  Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this*,  it 
\%'ill  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  of  the  learned  Crellius,  who, 
thouoh  he  was  professor  of  theoloj^y  among  the  Socinians, 
yet  differed  in  his  opinions  about  many  poiiits  of  doctrine, 
from  the  sentiments  of  Socinus  and  the  Racovian  Catechism, 
and  would  not  be  cA\^i  a  Socioian,,  !but  an  Artemonite  J*. 
See  the  journal LitUraire^  tom.  xvii.  p.  i.  p.  jjo.  and  the 
account  1  have  given  of  this  celebrated  man  in  my  Syniagm. 
Dissert^tionym  ad  ionctiore^  DiscipJinas  fiertinentium^  p.  352. 
Unschuid,  Nacbrict.  1750,  p.  942. — Nouvtau  Die/ ion.  His4U' 
rique  et  Critique^  tum.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  88.  8^~'  This  last  citation 
IS  erroneous  \  there  is  no  account  of  Crellius  in  the  place  here 
referred   to. 

[it;]  For  an  account  of  Sandius,  father  and  son,  see  Arnold 
and  other  writers.  The  Life  of  Biddle  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Nouveau  Diction,  Historique  et  Critique^  tom.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  288. 
S^  Dr  Mosheim  places  Biddle  improperly  among  the  Arians*, 
it  is  manifest  that  he  btlongs  to  the  v>ocinians,  ^ince,  in  the 
3d  article  of  his  Coofession  of  Faith,  he  profes;ieth  to  believe 
that  Christ  has  no  other  than  a  human  nature.  Sec  the  So- 
cinian  Tracts,  entitled,  *'  The  Faith  of  one  God,"  6cc.  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  4to,  in  1691.  See  also  above,  note  [rr^ 

^y  I  After  Artemon,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  the  Kmpcror  Scrc- 
LUA,  aud  denied  the  pre-existence  and  diviniy  of  Jcsue  Christ. 
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fi  E  N  T.neietl  denominadcm  of  .itt^i^Tfinkariamf  md  Vkim 
$^cT^  n.  ^^^iws  there  fjre  maiiy  that  ms^  be  ph^  ia  cbt 
^A&T  iLclfi^ft  of  the  Spcinbins  andAn^n^s  ^  the.lerflR 
UidtarioM  is  yecy  conipreheo«i?e,  and  b  applicabk 
tpa  great  variety  of  persons,  who,  notwitbsrand- 
ing,  agree  in  this  f^ommon  principle,  that  iber9  is 
no  real  distincUtm  in  the  diviif^  nahire.  '■  The  d^ 
nomination  of  Ariaa  is  also  given  in  ;general  to 
all  who  consider  Jesus  Christ  m  inferior  an4 
aubordinate  to  the  Father,  fiut  aff  t^  subcmlhi 
nation  may  be  understood  and  explained  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  k  is  evident,  that  (he  term  Arum^ 
as  it  is  used  in  modern  language,  ia  susceptilile  df 
4ifierent  significations ;  and  that  of  consequence 
(^bie  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied  cannot  be  all 
considered  in  the  same- point  of  light  with  tb^  an- 
cient Arians,  nor  supposed  to  agree  perfectly  with 
^act^  ptljer  in  their  religious  tenets. 


C  ft  A  P.    VIL 


Cmcerning  ^me  Sects  of  Inferior  Note* 

Tite  CoUe-  I*TT  will  not  be  amiss  t6  take  notice  here  of 
rants  or  J[  a  few  sccts  of  inferior  consequence  and 
^'*°**'*  note,  which  we  could  not  mention  with  proprie- 
ty in  the  history  of  the  larger  and  more  extensive 
communities  that  we  have  been  passing  in  review, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  omit,  for  se- 
veral reasons.  While  the  disputes  and  tumults 
that  the  Arminian  system  produced  in  Holland^ 
*  in  the  year  1619,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  greatest  height, 
then  arose  that  religious  society,  whose  members 
hold  at  Rbinsberg^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyden^ 
a  solemn  assembly  every  half  year,  and  are  gene- 
rally 
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rally  known  under  the  denpmination  of  CoHe^u  cent. 
ants  [x\.  This  commmiity  was  founded  by  three  <^J^X'^ii. 
brothers,  whose  name  was  Vander  ICodde,  whoP^J^T  it 
passed  their  days  in  the  obscurity  of  a  rural  Ufe^ 
but  are  said  to  have  been  men  of  eminent  piety, 
well  acquainted  with  sacred  literature,  and  great 
enemies  to  religious  controversy.  They  had  for 
their  associate  Anthony  Cornelius,  a  man  also 
of  a  mean  condition^  and  who  had  no  qualities 
ibat  could  give  any  degree  of  weight  or  creuii.  to 
(heir  cause.  The  descendants  and  followers  of 
these  men  acquired  the  name  of  Collegiants  from 
this  particular  circumstance,  that  they  called  their 
religious  assemblies  Colleges.  All  are  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  thi§  sect  who  acknowledge 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  endea- 
your  to  live  ^\iitably  to  their  precepts  and  doc- 
trines, whatever  their  peculiar  sentiments  may  be 
concerning  the  nature  o^*  the  Deity,  and  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  Their  numbers  are  very  consi^ 
derable  in  the  provinces  of  Holland^  Utrecht^ 
Friesland^  and  ■  Westfriesland.  They  meet  twice 
every  week,  namely  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
for  the  purposes  ofdjivine  worship;  and  after  sing- 
ing a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  addressing  themselves 
to  the  Deity  by  prayer,  they  explain  a  certain 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  The  female 
members  of  the  community  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  iu  public  ;  but  all  others,  without  any  ex- 
ception, founded  on  rank,  condition,  or  incapa* 
city,  have  a  right  to  communicate  the  result  of 
their  meditations  to  the  assembly,  and  to  submit 
their  sentiments  to  the  judgment  of  the  Brethren. 
All  likewise  have  an  unquestionable  right  to^ex- 
amine  and  oppose  what  any  of  the  Brethren  has 
advanced,  provided  their  opposition  be  attended 
with  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  moderation. 

There 

[ar]  Sec  abqvf ,  note  [/]. 
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c  E  N  T.  There  is  a  printed  list  of  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
8  ^^'^11  ^h^^^^c  t^  ^  examined  and  illustrated  at  each  of 
^  A  R  T  iL  their  religious  meetings ;  so  that  any  one  who  is 
ambitious  of  appearing  among  the  speakers^  may 
study  the  subject  before-hand,  and  thus  come  fully 
prepared  to  descant  upon  it  in  public.  The  Bre- 
thren, as  has  been  already  observed,  have  a  gene- 
ral assembly  twice  a  year  at  Rbinsberg^  where  they 
have  ampleand  convenienthouses  for  the  education 
of  orphans  and  the  reception  of  strangers;  and  there 
they  remain  together  during  the  space  of  four  days, 
which  are  employed  in  hearing  discourses  that  tend 
to  edification,  and  exhortations  that  are  principally 
designed  to  inculcate  brotherly  love  and  sanctity  of 
manners.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
also  administered  during  this  assembly  ;  and  those 
aiult  i^rsons,  that  desire  to  be  baptized,  receive 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  according  to  the  ancient 
and  primitive  manner  of  celebrating  that  institu- 
tion, even  by  immersion.  Those  of  the  Brethren 
that  reside  in  the  province  of  Friefland,  have  at 
present  an  annual  meeting  at  Lewarden,  where 
they  administer  the  sacraments,  as  the  consider- 
able  distance  at  which  they  live  from  Rhinsberg 
renders  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  repair  thither 
twice  a  year.  We  shall  conclude  our  account 
of  the  CoUegiants  by  observing,  that  their  com- 
munity is  of  a  most  ample  and  extensive  kind  ; 
that  it  comprehends  persons  of  all  ranks,  orders, 
and  sects,  who  profess  themselves  Christians^ 
though  their  sentiments  concerning  the  person 
and  doctrine  of  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity 
be  extremely  different ;  that  it  is  kept  together 
and  its  union  maintained,  not  by  the  authority 
of  rulers  and  doctors,  the  force  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  the  restraining  power  of  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, or  the  influence  of  certain  positive  rites 
and  institutions,  but  merely  by  a  zeal  for  the   ad- 

vancement 
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vancement  of  practical  religion,  and  a  desire  ofc  e  n  t. 
drawing  instruction  from  the  study  of  the  Holy  sect.  *il 

Scriptures  [y].  LllLLiJ' 

U.    In  such  a  community,  or  ra  her  amidst 
such  a  multitude  as  this,  in  which  opinion  is  free, 
and  every  one  permitted  to  judge  for  himself  in 
religious  matters,  dissentions  and   controversies 
can  scarcely  have  place.     However  a  debate,  at- 
tended with   some   warmth,  arose,  in  the  year 
l6ja,  between  John  and  Paul  Bredenburg,  mer- 
chants of  Rotterdam^  on  the  one  side,  and  Abra- 
ham Lemmerman    and    Francis  Cuiper,    mer- 
chants oi  Amsterdam^  on  the  other.     John  Bre- 
denburg  had  erected  a  t)articular  society,   or  col^ 
lege^  in  which  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
the  religion  of  nature  and  reason  ;  but  this  un- 
dertaking was  highly   disapproved   of  by  Lem- 
merman and   Cuiper,   who   were  for  excluding 
reason   altogether    from    religious  inquiries  and 
pursuits.     During  the  heat  of  this  controversy, 
Bredenburg    discovered    a   manifest    propensity 
towards   the   sentiments  of  Spinoza ;     nay,    he 
even  defended  them  publicly,   and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,   professed  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
Christian   religion  [z].      Other  debates  of   less 
consequence    arose    in    this    community,     and 

the 

[y  ]  Sec  the  Dissertation  sur  Us  usages  de  ceux  qu^on  ap- 
pclie  en  Hollande  Coliigicns  et  Rbinobourgeois^  in  the  Ccremo^ 
mes  Religiekses  des  tous  ies  PeupUsdu  Munde,  torn.  iv.  p.  323. 
as  also  a  Dutch  book,  containing  an  account  of  the  CMegiants^ 
and  published  by  themselves  under  the  following  title  :  **  De 
Ocrspronck,  Natuur,  Handclwyz,  en  Oogmerk  der  zo  ge- 
naarode  Rynburgschc  Vcrgadcring,"  at  Amsterdam,  in  410, 
in  the  yrar  1736. 

[a]  I'hc  names  of  John  firedcnburg  and  Francis  Culper 
arc  well  known  among  the  follov\ei$  and  adversaries  df 
Spinoza  J  but  the  character  and  profession  of  fhej»c  two 
disputants  are  Ics  generally  lincivn.  Bredenburg,  or 
(as  he  is  nfheruisc  cuIleJ)  Hixi'inhui!.;,  u:»s  a  Col:L;4iant, 
ftud  a  mcrrliiiut  «>l  Jiottcrilim),  uIjo  nrop^iijatcd  in  a  public 
m.-uner  ilic  doctrine  of  S^^iiio/.  i,  ai»d  pretended  to  demon- 
strate 
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CENT,  the  effect  of  those  dissensions  was' a  division  df 
^^^\j  the  Colkgiants  idto  two  parties,  which  held  their 
iL  assemblies  sepatiUely  at  Rbinsberg.  This  division 
happened  in  the  year  f  686,  but  it  was  healed  about 
the  commencement  6f  the  present  century,  by  the 
death  bf  those  who  had  principally  occasioned  it ; 
lind  then  the  Cdllegiahts  returned  to  their  former 
iinion  and  concord  [a\. 

III.  The 

■strate  itiatfaematic«l]  j  its  conformity  to  tbe  dictates  of  reason. 
The  same  man  not  only  professed  Christianity,  but  moreover 
explained^  recommended,  aivi  maintained  the  Christian  rcli« 
^on  in  the  meetings  of  the  Collegiants,  and  asserted,  on  all 
occasions,  its  divine  original.  To  reconcile  these  striking 
contradictions,  he  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  that  reason  and 
Christianity  were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other  \  but 
maintained,  on  the  other,  that  we  were  obliged  to  believe, 
even  against  the  evidence  of  the  strongest  mathematical  de- 
monstrations, the  religious  doctrines  comprehended  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (this,  indeed,  was  adding  absurdity  to  ab- 
surdity), fie  affirmed,  that  truth  tvas  twofold,  theological 
^nd  philosophical ;  and  that  those  propositions,  which  were 
false  in  theology,  were  true  in  philosophy.  There  is  a  brief, 
but  accurate  account  of  the  (Character  and  sentiments  of  fire- 
denbufg^,  in  the  learned  work  of  the  Jew  Isaao  Orobio,  enti- 
tled, •'  Ccrtamcn  Philosophicum  propugnatse  vcritatis  di- 
vinie  et  naiuralis  advcrsus  Jo.  Bredcnburgii  principia,  ex 
quiba«,'quod  religio  rationi  repugnat,  demonstrare  nititur.^* 
This  work^  which  contains  Brcdenbuig's  pretended  demon- 
strations oft'  't  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  was  first  published  in 
8vo  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1703^  and  afterwards  in  i2mo, 
at  Brussels,  in  173 1.  Francis  Cuipcrr,  who  was  the  antago- 
nist of  Brcdenburg,  acquired  a  considerable  ireputation  by  his 
Artona  Jltheismi  detecta^  i.  e.  The  Secrets  of  Atheism  de- 
tected. He  was  a  Bookseller  at  Amsterdam  \  and  it  was  he 
that  published,  amonp  other  things,  the  Bihiiotbeca  Fratrum 
Folonorum  seu  UnUariontm,  Those  who  have  a  tolerable  ac- 
•<i[uaintance  with  the  literary  history  of  this  century,  kno\5^ 
that  Cufper,  on  account  of  the  very  book  which  he  wrot;:  a- 
^ainst  Bredenburg,.  was  suspected  of  Spinozism,  tliough  he 
was  a  Collegiant,  and  a  zealous  dcfv*nder  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  also  of  the  perfect  conformity  that  there  i^  between 
ri;:ht  reavon  and  true  religion.  ^  Dr  Mosheim  faid  a  little 
bet  ire,  in  the  text,  thui  Lemmerman  and  Cuipcr  were  for 
excluding  reason  aliogether  from  religion  :  bow  then  can  he 
con>lNtcntW  say  hci^c  of  the  latter,  thut  he  was  a  '*  defender 
oft'-..*  conformity  that  there  is  between  reason  ar.d  religion  ? 
{a}  Besides  the  authors  who  have  been  already  mentioned, 

those 
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III.  The  sect  of  ihi  Labbadists  were  so  called  cent, 
from  their  founder  John  Labbadie,  a  native  ofg/^^"*,j^ 
Prance^  a  man  of  no  mean  genius,  and  remark-  Part  it. 
able  for  a  naturad  and  masculine  eloquence.     Tbis..j:jJJ[^^ 
man  was  born  iii  the  Romish  communion,  ehter«  disu. 
ed  into  the  order*  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  being  dis- 
missed by  them  [A],  betame  a   member  of  the 
Reformed  churcn,   and  performed  with   reputa- 
tion, the  ministerial  functions  in  France^  Switzer^ 
land^  and  Holland.  He  at  length  erected  a  new 
comniunity,  which  resided  successively  at  Middle^ 
hurgb  in  Zealand  and  at  Amsterdam.   In  the  year 
1670,  it  was  transplanted  to  Hervorden^  a  town 
in  Westphalia^  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  elector  Palatinej  (j 
and  abbess  of  Hervorden  [c\     it  was  neverthe- 
less driven  from  thence,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tection of  this  illustrious  princess ;    and  in   the 

year 

thoie  who  understand  the  German  language  may  consult  the 
turious  work  ©f  Simon  Frederick  Rues,  entitled,   '*  Nach-     • 
rich  ten  vom  i^ustande  der  Mennonhen,^^  p.  267. 

SjP  {y\  From  this  expression  of  our  author,  some  may  be 
led  to  imagine  that  Labbadie  was  ex'ptUed  by  the  Jesuits  fro^i 
their  society  \  and  many  have,  in  eiiect,  entertained  thi;  no« 
tion.  But  this  it  a  palpabje  mistake  \  and  whoever  wiU  be 
at  the  pains  of  consulting  the  letter  of  the  Abb6  Goujct  to 
Father  Niceron  (published  in  the  Memoir fs  des  Hummes  il- 
iustres^  tom.  x  .  p.  142,  143},  will  6nd  that  Labbadie  had 
long  solicited  his  discharge  irom  that  society,  and,  after  ma'* 
ny  refusals,  obtained  it  at  length  in  an  honourable  manner,  by 
a  public  act  signed  at  Bourdeau:(,  by  one  of  the  provincials, 
the  17th  of  April  1659.  For  a  full  account  of  this  restlcsi, 
turbulent,  and  visionary  man,  who,  by  his  plans  of  Reforma- 
tion, conducted  by  a  zral  destitute  of  prudence,  produced 
Aiuch  tumult  and  disorder,  both  in  the  Romish  and  Reformed 
churches,  see  his  Life,  camposed  with  learning,  impartiality, 
And  judgment,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  ChaufFrpied,  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  Mr  Bayle,  entitled,  Nouvcau  DUiionnairg  HUtoriqus 
€t  Critique, 

Bl/*  [c]  This  illustrious  princess  seems  to  havr  hf»fl  as  pre- 
vailing a  taste  {y)t  fanaticism,  h»  her  {»riindfathcr  k.:u^  J;4in4  s 
1.  of  England  had  for  scnulusiic  theology.     She  CHiiied  oh  a 

corrcsponwCiiCe 


« 
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CRN  T.vear  1672,  settled  at  Altena,  where  its  founder 

5  j^^   „  died  two  years  after  his  arrival.     After  the  death 

p  A  R  T  u.  of  Labbadie,  his  followers  removed   their  wan- 

^    "  dering  commuuity  to  Wiewert^  in  the  district  of 

liortb  Holland^  where  it  found  a  peaceful  retreat, 

and  soon  fell  into  oblivion ;  so  that  few,  if  any 

traces  of  it,  are  now  to  be  found. 

Among  the  persons  that  became  members  of 
this  sect,  there  were  some,  whose  learning  and 
abilities  gave  it  a  ccrtam  degree  of  credit  and  re- 
putation, particularly  Anna  Maria  Schurman, 
of  Utrecht^  whose  extensive  erudition  rendered 
her  so  famous,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  during 
the  last  century.  The  members  of  this  commu- 
nity, if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by  their  own  ac- 
count of  things,  did  not  differ  from  the  Reiorm- 
ed  church  so  much  in  their  tenets  and  doctrines, 
as  in  their  manners  ?rid  rules  of  discipline  [Jjj 
for  their  founder  cxihbrted,  in  his  own  conduct, 

a  nio9t 

corre«ipond"nce  witli  Penn,  the  famous  qnaker,  Rnd  othtr 
members  of  that  extrav'i'_;;:nl  sect.  She  i«,  nevcrilieli  -s,  cele- 
brated by  certain  wiitcri,  <jn  account  of  her  application  to  the 
•study  of  phii  j^orhy  and  poetry.  That  a  poctiral  fancy  n,ay 
have  m^.dered  her  Mrsceptiblc  of  fanatical  impressions,  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  how  these  impressions  could  be  rec  j-icilcd 
with  a  pnilosopl.ical  spirit,  is  more  ditFicult  to  imagint. 

Cj'  [  // J  Labbadie  always  declared,  that  -he  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  church.  Never  J^.e  Cf^s,  when  be 
"HTis  called  to  perform  the  ministerial  function^  to  a  French 
cliu'ch  at  Middlebur^h,  in  Zealand,  he  refused  fo  subscribe 
their  confession  of  faith.  Besides,  if  \*e  examine  his  writings, 
we  >hHl!  find  that  he  entertained  very  odd  and  singular  opi- 
nion'? on  variou«?  subjects.  He  maintained,  among  other 
tiling*?,  *'  thrit  God  mic^'ht,  and  did,  on  certain  occasions  dc- 
teiv.*  men — thit  the  Holy  Scripture  was  not  sulr.cient  to 
je'.id  nif-n  Xt^  salvation,  without  certain  particular  illuminations 

iir.'i    M\'i^l;irior.s    from     the    Holy    Ghost that    in    reading 

r;-'*  b'-.i:'i  -  ^,  we  ovijrht  to  give  less  attention  to  the  Irternl 
sL-nsc  ul  fnc  w  r.'^  than  to  tLc  inw.ird  sugi^estions  <;f  the 
sp.iit,  ^nd  t'.iii*  "  iic  I  tricacy  of  the  word  depend?*d  up'.^n 
liiin  that  pre^ichtd  i: — *.  t  the  faiihftl  ou''hl  to  have  z\\ 
i:hj:i^s  in  comm-jr. — thut  there  is  r.o  subordination  or  di- 
stinct iua 
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a  most  austere  model  of  sanctity  and  obedience,  c  f  ^^  t. 
which  his  disciples  and  followers  were  obliged   ^  ^.,  i,. 
to  imitate ;  and  they  were  taught  to  look  for  the  p^^^j  n- 
eommunion  of  saints,   not  only  in  the   invisible 
church,  but  also  in  a  visible  one,  wliich,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  ot  things,   ought  to  be  com- 
posed of  none  but  such  persons  as  were  distiur 
guished  by  their  sanctity  and  virtue,   and  by  a 
pious   progress   towards   perfection.     There  are 
still  extant  several  treatises  composed  by  Labba- 
DiE,  which  sufficiently  discover  the  tempei  and 
spirit  of  the  man,  and  carrv  the  evidenc  marks 
Vol.  V.  LI        *    •  of 

•<  stinction  of  rank  in  the  trve  church  of  Christ — that  Christ 
**  was  to  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth — that  the  cm  trm- 
**  plative  lift  is   a   state  of  grace  and  union  with  Gcd,  and  the 
"  very  height  of  perfection — that  tic  Cliribtian,  vshosc  r  ind  is 
*•  contented  ri^^d  calm,  sees  all  things  in  CJod,  enjoys  the  Deity, 
**  and  is  pericctly  indifferent   ribout  eveiy  lhinj»    that  pa.s!^cs  in 
*.'  the  v.orld — and  that  the  Christian  arrives  at  that  haypy  state 
"  by  the  exercise  of  a  pci  feet   self-denial,    by   moitifying  the 
*'  flesh  and  all  sensual  affectious,  and  by  mental  prayer/'    He- 
sides  these,   he  had  formed  singular  ideas  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,    considered  as   covenants,   as   also  concerning  the 
Sabbath  and  the  true  natiure  of  a  Christian  church. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  almost  all  the  sectaries  of  an 
cnthusiastical  turn,  were  desirous  of  entering  into  communion 
vith    Labbadie.     The    Brownists  offered  him  iheir  church  at 
Middlcburg,  when  he  was  suspended  by  the  Irench  synod  from 
his   pastoral   functi(»us.     The   Quakers  sent  their  two  leading 
members   Robert    Barclay   and  George  Keith  to  Amsterdam, 
while  he   resided  there  to  examine  his  doctrine  \  and.  after  se- 
veral conferences  with  him,  these  two  ccmmissioners  offered  to 
receive  him  into  their  communion,  which   he  refused,  probably 
from  a,  principle  of  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  remaining  head 
of  a  sect.    Nay,  it  is  said,  that  the  famous  William  Pcnn  made 
a   second   attempt   to  gain  over  the  Labbadists  •,  and  that  he 
vrent  tor  that  purpose  to  Wiewert,  where  they  resided  after  the 
death  of  thefr  founder,  but  without  success.     We   do   not  pre- 
tend to  answer  for  the  certainty  of  these  facts  ;  but  shall  only 
observe,  that  they  are  related  by  Mollcrus  in  his  Cimhria  Liter- 
ata^  on  the  authority  of  a  MiS.  Journal,  of  which  several  extracts 
have  V)een  given  by  Joach.  Fred.  Feller,  in  his  TrimeU,  \\  Mo- 
numentorum  incditorum,  sect.  iii.  A,  171 7.  p.  498 — 500. 
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c  E  N  T.oF  a  lively  and  glowing  imagination,  that  was 
S^t"!!  ^^^  tempered  by  the  influence  pf  a  sober  and  ac- 
hart  II.  curate  judgment.  And  as^persons  of  this  character 
^'-"'^ — '  are  sometimes  carried,  by  the  impetuosity  of  pas^ 
sion  and  the  seduction  of  fancy,  both  into  erro- 
neous notions  and  licentious  pursuits,  we  are  not 
perhaps  to  reject,  in  consequence  pf  an  e:^cessive 
charity,  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have  found 
matiy  things  worthy  of  censure,  both  in  the   life 
and  doctrine  of  this  turbulent  enthusiaist  [tf}. 
Bourienon      ^^'   Among  the  fanatical  contemporaries  of 
andPoirct.  Labjbadi£,  wa$  the   famous  Antoinette  Bou- 
RiGNON  DE  LA -Porte,   a  native  of  Flanders^  who 

Eretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  set  apart, 
y  a  particular  interposition  of  IJeaven,  to  re- 
vive the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  had  been 
extinguished  by  theological  animosities  and  de- 
bates. This  female  enthusiast,  whose  religious 
feelings  were  accompanied  with  an  unparalleled 
vivacity  and  ardor,  and  whose  fancy  was  exube- 
rant beyond  all  expression,  joined  to  these  quah- 
ties  a  volubility  of  tongue,  less  wonderful  indeed, 
yet  much  adapted  to  seduce  the  unwary.  Fur- 
nished with  these  useful  talents,  she  began  to  pro- 
pagate her  theological  system,  and  her  enthusi- 
astical  notions  made  a  great  noise  in  Flanders^ 
Holland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  she 
had  resided  some  years.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ig- 
norant multitude  that  swallowed  down  with  faci- 
lity her  visionary  doctrines;  since  it  is  well 
known  that  several  learned  and  ingenious  men 
were  persuaded  of  their  truth,   and  caught   the 

contagion 

[<-]  See  INIollcrus's  Clmbria  LiteratOy  torn.  iii.  p.  35.  8c 
Isago^e  ad  Histor.  ChersoncSi  Cmbriae^  p.  ii.  cap.  V.  p.  1 2 1. — 
Arnold,  Histor,  Ecclesiast,  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  lib.  xvii.  cap^  xxi.  p. 
1 186. — Weisman,  HUt,  Eccles.  Sccc.  xvii.  p.  297. — -Por  an 
account  of  the  two  famous  companions  of  Labbadic,  viz.  Du 
Lignon  and  Yvou,  see  Mollerus's  Cimhria  LiteratOy  torn.  ii.  p. 
472.  1020. 
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contagion  of  her.  fanaticism.  After  experiencing  c  e  n  t^ 
various  turns  of  fbrturie,  and  suffering  much  vex-  s^.^^ii. 
ation  and  liidckeries  on  account  of  her  religious  Part  ii. 
fancies,  she  ended  her  days  at  Franekar,  in  the 
province  of  Friesland,  in  the  year  1680.  Her 
writings  were  voluminous ;  but  it  wouM  be  a 
fruitless  aittempt  to  wdeavour  to  draw  from  them 
an  accurate  and  consistent  scheme  of  religion. 
For  the  pretended  divine  lights  that  guides  peo- 
ple of  this  class,  does  not  proceed  in  a  methodical 
way  of  reasoning  arid  argument ;  it  discovers  it- 
self by  flashes,  which  shed  nothing  but  thick 
darkness  in  the  iriirids  of  those  wfio  investigate 
truth  with  the  understanding,  and  do  not  trust  to 
the  reports  of  fslncy,  that  is  so  often  governed  by 
sense  and  passion.  An  attentive  reader  will,  how- 
ever, learn  something  by  perusing  the  writings 
of  this  fanatical  virgin;  he  will  be  persuaded,  that 
her  intellect  mtist  have  been  in  a  disordered  state; 
that  the  greatest  part  of  her  divine  ejfusions 
were  borrowed  from  the  productions  of  the 
Mystics  ;  and  that,  by  the  intemperance  of  her 
imagination,  she  has  given  an  additional  air  of 
extravagance  and  absurdity  to  the  tenets  she 
has  derived  from  these  pompous  enthusiasts. 
If  we  attend  td  the  mairi  and  predom'inant  prin- 
ciple that  reigns  throughout  the  incoherent  pro- 
ductions of  Bourignon,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the 
following  :  "  That  the  Christiah  religion  neither 
"  consists  in  knowledge  nor  m  practice,  but  in  a 
certiin  internal  feeling  and  divine  impulse,  that 
arr>esimniediatelvfromc6mitiunionwiththei)Wry 
[/].  Afncngthe  more  considerable  patrons  of  thi 

L  1  2  fiina- 

[y^l  See  for  an  ample  account  of  BourlgnoTi,  the  f611ov\  in;^ 
writers  :  Mollcr.  Cimhria  Literal n,  totn.  ii.  p.  85. — Introduc- 
tio  in  listor,  Chersoriesi  dmhrica'^  p.  ii.  p.  151. — Bayle's 
Dirt.onuoi'-e.  torn.  i.  at  tbc  article  Bouri^rnDii,— ArroW,  llisfo^ 
r?n  Eccles.ct  ILcreff  vol.  ii.  itj*  Ste  alfK)  PuiictV  f/>'sf.  tU 
.  fi:r^,nbus  Mystlcls^  sect.  \:v.  p.  ^65.  .'Iliis  tit;jt;se  01  P<»iu't 
is  inserted  at  the  tini  of  his  book, /)r  Erudhit.ne  .Sw/./u'  Zt 
t>Hp,  rfi/iarlfi,  vol.  ii.  u'il.  410. 
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CENT,  fanatical  doctrine,  we  may  reckon  Christian  Bar- 

S^^"il  ^^'^^1^^^^^^  ^^  Cordt,  a  Jansenist,  and   priest   of 
i'ART  ii.  ^he  oratory  at  Mechlin^  who  died  at  Ncrdstrandtj 
^*-v —  in  the  dutchy  o£S/eswic  [^];  and   Peter  Poiret, 
a  man  of  a  bold  and  penetrating  genius,  who  was 
a  great  master  of  the  ^Sartesian  philosophy  [/.»]. 
This  latter  has  shewn,  in  a  striking  manner,  by 
his  own  e?;ample,  that  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
reason  and  superstition,  are  often  divided  by  thin 
partitions;  and  that  they  sometimes  not  only  dwell 
together  in  the  same  person,  but  also,  by  an  unna- 
tural and  unaccountable  union,  lend  each  other 
mutual  assistance,  and  thus  engender  monstrous 
productions. 
ThcPhiia-      V.  The  same  spirit,  the  same  views,   and   the 
dciphian     samc  kuid  of  religion,  that  distinguished   Bou- 
socicty.     rignon,  A^re  observable  in  an  English,  and  also 
a  female  fanatic,  named  Jane  Leadley,  who,   to- 
wards the  conchision  of  this  century,  seduced  by 
her  visioiis,  predictions,  and  doctrines,  a  considera- 
ble number  of  disciples,  among  whom  there  were 
some  persons  of  learning  ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to 
wliat    was    called     the   .Pbiladelphian     Society. 
This  woman  was  of  opinion    that  all  dissensions 
among  Christians  would  cease,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer   become,   even   here   below,   a 
glorious  scene  of  charity,  concord,   and  felicity, 
if  those  who  bear  the   name   of  Jesus,    without 
regarding  the  forms  of  doctrine  or  discipline  that 
distlngui^h    particular    communions,   w-ould  all 
join  in  committing  their  souls  to  the  care  of  the 

internal 

'  jt]  ?*IoP(*ri  Ciml/n'a  Literal  a  ^  torn.  ii.  p.  149. 
A]  Fi.irtt  cirt-sed  out  in  an  art'ul  manner,  and  reduced  to  ;i 
kin  '  0;  s'.sU;ni,  ll.e  v.IUl  ar.d  inc'.  hcienl  fancies  of  Bourignoii, 
Im  lii^  lar-^e  A\-.);k,  intitKd.  L'^Occonomie  Di'-iney  ou  Sys'trr.f 
Vni'u'rtrl^  whkli  was  puhlisbcd,  both  in  Krtnch  and  L.itir.,  i.t 
Ai*i'"^'>-<^"  d  im.  In  tlic  yc:ir  j686,  in  ^cvc!i  volumes  8vo. — l\.r  :^n 
a(vrui  *.  (1T  tliiji  rv/ysiic  philcsoplicr,  who've  name  and  volumlnc'r. :' 
AMitir.",-^  h\ve  nuidc  suth  a  nolso,  sec  Li!/lio:hica  Bnm,  Tb,. 
I J '.  FbiLI,  loifl.  iii.  p.  i.  ^.  75. 
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internal  guide^  to  be  instructed,  governed,  and  cent. 
formed  by  his  divine  impulse  and  suggestions;  g  ^^"u 
Nay,  she. went  still  further,  arid  declared  in  thep^  at  li! 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  this  desirable  event  would 
happen ;  and  that  she  had  a  divine  commission  to 
proclaim  the  approach  of  this  glorious  communion 
of  saints,  who  were  to  be  gathered  together  in  one 
visible  universal  church,  or  kingdom,  before  the 
dissolution  of  this  earthly  globe.  This  prediction 
she  delivered  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence, 
from  a  notion  that  her  Philadelphian  society  was 
the  true  ^//ayfrfo^z  o/*  Christ,  in  which  alon-i  the 
divine  spirit  resided  and  reigned.  We  shall  not 
mention  the  other  dreams  of  this  enthusiast,  among 
which  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration 
of  all  intelligent  Beings  to  perfection  and  happi- 
ness held  an  eminent  place.  Leadley  was  less 
fortunate  than  BouKioyoN  in  this  resuect,  that  she 
had  not  such  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  patron  as 
PoiRET  to  plead  her  cause,  and  to  give  an  air  of 
philosophy  to  her  wild  reveries.  For  Pordagjs: 
and  Bromley,  who  were  the  chief  of  her  associates, 
had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  Mystic 
piety  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind.  Pordagk, 
more  especially,  was  so  far  destitute  of  the  powers 
of  elocution  and  reasoning,  that  he  even  surpassed 
Jacob  BoEHMEN,  whom  he  admired,  in  obscurity 
and  nonsense;  and,  instead  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  his  readers,  did  nq  more  than  excite  in  them 
a  stupid  kind  of  awe  by  a  high-soundmg  jingle  of 
pompous  words  [/]. 

[«]  Sec  Jo.  Wolf.  Jacgeri  Hhtoria  !^iicra  et  Ckntlt^  Sjt, 
:<vii,  Decenn.  x.  p.  90*^— Petri  Poitcti  Dtt'Iictheca  Myniccr.  y, 
161.  J74.  283.  286. 
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